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PREFACE    TO  THE   FOURTH  EDITION. 


The  second  edition  of  this  Dictionary  was  published  in  Boston 
in  1859,  and  a  third  the  following  year.  The  former  was  greatly 
enlarged  from  the  first  edition,  the  latter  was  a  reprint  of  the 
second  edition  without  alterations. 

During  the  eighteen  years  that  have  passed  since  the  last 
revision,  the  vocabulary  of  our  colloquial  language  has  had 
large  additions,  chiefly  from  the  sources  whence  additions  usually 
come.  To  the  Indian,  the  Dutch,  the  German,  the  French,  and 
the  Spanish  elements,  there  have  been  but  few  contributions. 
From  the  arts,  from  new  inventions,  from  new  settlements,  par- 
ticularly those  in  mining  districts,  from  commerce,  many  words 
have  been  adopted ;  while  the  late  civil  war  has  also  fUmished 
its  share.  But,  perhaps,  the  larger  share  of  additions  is  from 
the  vocabulary  of  slang,  which  may  be  divided  into  several 
classes.  First  are  the  terms  used  by  the  bankers  and  stock- 
brokers of  Wall  Street,  which  are  well  understood,  and  employed 
by  those  who  operate  in  stocks  in  all  our  large  cities.  These 
may  be  classed  among  the  more  respectable  slang.  They  are 
employed  not  only  by  merchants,  but  by  all  who  have  money  to 
invest,  or  who  operate  in  stocks.  Educated  men  also  make  use  of 
them,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  no  terms  which  so  well  express 
the  operations  connected  with  money.  Next  we  have  "  College 
Slang,"  or  words  and  expressions  in  common  use  among  the 
students  in  our  colleges  and  pupils  of  our  higher  schools.     These 
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words  are  so  nmneroos  that,  when  explained  at  length,  and 
accompanied  by  examples,  they  make  a  volume  of  themselves. 
Then  there  is  the  slang  of  politicians,  of  the  stage,  of  sportsmen, 
of  Western  boatmen,  of  pugilists,  of  the  poHce,  of  rowdies  and 
"roughs,"  of  thieves,  of  work-shops,  of  the  circus,  of  shop- 
keepers, workmen,  &c.,  which  taken  together  form  a  rich  mine 
whence  new  words  are  derived ;  some  of  which,  after  a  struggle, 
become  engrafted  on  our  language,  and  finally  obtain  places  in 
"  Webster's  Unabridged." 

Objections  have  been  made  to  the  incorporation  of  slang 
terms  in.  a  work  like  the  present,  on  the  ground  that  it  tends  to 
preserve  them  and  perpetuate  their  use.  It  is  true  that  it  does 
preserve  them,  but  it  does  not  perpetuate  their  use ;  for  they  often 
disappear  as  suddenly  as  they  come  into  existence.  Slang  terms 
will  remain  in  use  only  so  long  as  they  may  be  useful  in  colloquial 
language.  They  may  then  be  supplanted  by  others  more  ex- 
pressive, and  sink  into  oblivion.  But,  even  though  they  may 
become  obsolete,  it  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  included 
in  a  Dictionary  or  Glossary.  Words  having  a  political  signifi- 
cance sometimes  have  an  existence  of  ten  or  twenty  years. 
They  are  employed  by  the  newspaper  press,  are  heard  in  the 
halls  of  legislation,  and  find  a  place  in  our  political  annals.  The 
extinction  of  an  old  potitical  party,  the  organization  of  another 
with  new  issues  and  a  new  platform,  will  be  accompanied  by  new 
terms  which  will  become  the  shibboleth  or  watchword  of  the 
party.  The  names  of  the  older  parties  cease  to  be  used,  and  are 
soon  forgotten.  Such  is  the  history  of  the  terms  Federals, 
Bucktails,  Barnburners,  Old  Hunkers,  Loco-Focos,  Silver  Greys, 
and  Know-Nothings.  The  clubs  and  flashy  young  men  have  their 
slang,  often  growing  out  of  the  fashion  of  the  day,  or  out  of 
the  customs  of  society ;  while  the  number  introduced  fh>m  the 
humbler  classes  is  much  greater.  Sometimes  these  strange 
words  have  a  known  origin ;  but,  of  the  larger  number,  no  one 
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knoivfl  wheooc  tliey  come.     Slang  is  thus  the  source  whence 
lirge  additious  arc  rnnde  to  our  language. 

A  writer  in  '*  HouisehoU  Wortis"  (No,  183)  has  gone  so  far 
M  to  remark  that  a  person  '*  isball  not  read  one  single  parlia- 
mentar}*  debate,  as  reported  in  a  first-class  newspaper,  without 
meeting  scores  of  slang  words,'*  and  ''  that  from  Mr.  Speaker  in 
his  chair  to  the  Cabinet  ^linisters  whispering  behind  it,  from 
mover  to  seconder,  fixsm  true-blue  Protectionist  to  extrcme«t 
Badltmlt  the  New  House  of  Parliament  echoes  and  re-echoes 
Willi  eUwg." 

**The  universality  of  slang,"  sajs  Mr.  Hotten/  **  is  extraor- 
i^gmMy,  Let  any  person  for  a  short  time  narrowly  examine  the 
ooilTersatLon  of  their  dearest  and  nearest  friends ;  a^^e*  censor- 
like,  even  siioe  and  analyze  their  own  supposed  correct  talk,  and 
they  fihaU  be  amazed  at  the  numerons  unauthorized,  and  what 
W0  can  only  call  vulgar,  words  they  continnall}'  employ.  .  .  , 
i  aware  that  most  new  words  are  generally  regarded  as  slang, 
ongh  afterwards  they  may  become  useful  and  respectable 
additions  to  our  standard  dictionaries,** 

Within  the  last  few  years,  several  EngHsh  writers  have  had  the 
to  acknowledge  the  importance  of  the  slang  element  in 
our  language,  and  to  write  in  its  defence.  Among  them  Is 
Mr.  E.  B.  Tylor,  the  learned  author  of  ^^  Primitive  Culture," 
and  of  **  Researches  into  the  Early  History  of  Mankind,"  who 
thud  writes :  — 

'*  Skng,  despised  and  ignored  till  lately  by  the  lexicographers, 
IJ  a  genuine  and  influential  branch  of  speech*  It  is  one  of  the 
ibeders  of  what  may  be  called  standard  language,  which  with 
little  scruple  adopts  and  adapts  the  words  it  happens  to  want, 
whether  from  the  technical  terms  of  shopmen  and  artisans,  or 
out  of  the  quainter  vocabularies  of  coster- mongers  and  prize- 
fighters,  school-boys    and    fops.      This    practical    importance 


1  Slaag  Dictionary,  p,  40. 
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entitles  it  to  be  treated  linguistically,  like  any  other  working 
dialect.  Nor  is  its  theoretical  value  inconsiderable  to  the  student. 
Like  other  dialects,  slang  is  developed  according  to  the  general 
laws  of  language,  and  very  striking  are  some  of  its  illustrations 
of  those  laws.  Many  a  philological  hint  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  talk  of  factories  and  stables,  music-halls  and  thieves'  kitchens 
and  pawnbrokers'  shops,  which  would  be  more  hardly  sought  from 
the  super-refined  English  of  the  school-room."  * 

Philologists  and  other  scholars,  when  a  term  is  wanted  for 
some  new  invention,  some  new  product  in  the  arts,  in  machinery 
or  manufactures,  usually  form  one  from  the  Greek  or  Latin. 
A  word  thus  formed  may  be  plain  to  scholars  familiar  with  those 
languages ;  but,  where  one  comprehends  the  meaning,  a  hun- 
dred fail  to  do  so.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  scien- 
tific names  of  plants  and  flowers.  The  botanist  creates  a  name 
from  the  Latin,  which  is  only  familiar  to  scholars ;  while  the  com- 
mon people  invent  a  name  which  is  descriptive  of  the  plant,  or 
of  its  habits,  to  which  they  cKng  with  great  tenacity,  and  by 
which  the  plant  is  ever  after  known.  Such  are  the  "Pitcher- 
plant,"  "  Love-Ues-bleeding,"  "  Sweet  WiUiam,"  "  Jack-in-the- 
pulpit,"  "None-so-pretty."  So,  too,  of  birds.  The  peasant 
christens  them,  like  his  flowers,  after  their  habits. 

The  late  civil  war  has  given  rise  to  many  singular  words. 
Some  of  these,  in  common  use  among  our  soldiers  during  the 
war,  have  since  been  dropped.  Others  have  not  only  been  pre- 
served in  our  colloquial  dialect,  but  have  been  transplanted  to 
and  adopted  in  foreign  countries  where  the  English  language  is 
spoken.  Among  the  former  are  the  words  contraband^  as  applied 
to  slaves,  hummer^  copperhead^  confederates^  carpet-baggers^  jay- 
hawker^  greenback^  monitor^  ku-klux^  skedaddle^  skyugle^  &c. 

In  the  mining  districts  of  California  and  Nevada,  many 
strange  words  and  phrases  have  sprung  into  existence,  some  of 

1  The  PhUosophy  of  Slang,  in  MacmiUan's  Mag., Vol.  XXIX.  p.  602. 
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which  have  so  taken  root  that  they  are  heard  in  the  colloquial 
langnage  of  the  towns  and  cities,  and  have  even  crept  into  the 
ephemeral  literature  of  the  Pacific  States.  By  no  writers  has 
this  peculiar  idiom  been  so  much  employed  as  by  Bret  Harte 
and  Mark  Twain.  In  speaking  of  the  language  of  the  mining 
regions,  the  latter  says:  ^^The  slang  of  Nevada  is  the  richest 
and  most  infinitely  varied  and  copious  that  ever  existed  any- 
where in  the  world,  perhaps,  except  in  the  mines  of  California 
in  the  '  early  days.'  It  was  hard  to  preach  a  sermon  without  it, 
and  be  understood."  ^ 

The  term  '^Americanisms,"  as  used  in  this  Dictionary,  will 
be  found  to  include  the  following  classes  of  words :  — 

1.  Archaisms,  t.  e,  old  English  words,  obsolete,  or  nearly  so,  in 
England,  but  retained  in  use  in  this  country. 

2.  English  words  used  in  a  different  sense  from  what  they  are  in 
England.  These  include  many  names  of  natural  objects  differently 
applied. 

3.  Words  which  have  retained  their  original  meaning  in  the  United 
States,  although  not  in  England. 

4.  English  provincialisms  adopted  into  general  use  in  America. 

5.  Newly  coined  words,  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  productions 
or  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country. 

6.  Words  borrowed  from  European  languages,  especially  the  French, 
Spanish,  Dutch,  and  German. 

7.  Indian  words. 

8.  Negroisms. 

9.  Peculiarities  of  pronunciation. 

This  fourth  edition  contains  about  one-third  more  matter  than 
the  preceding.  In  preparing  it,  I  have  to  acknowledge  my 
indebtedness  to  the  following  gentlemen,  who  have  rendered  me 

^  To  any  one  desirous  to  become  familiar  with  the  slang  of  the  raining 
regions  of  Nerada  and  California,  we  would  recommend  a  perusal  of  chap. 
47  of  Mark  Twain's  "Roughing  It,"  in  which  he  relates  the  interview 
between  Scotty  Briggs  and  the  clergyman.  A  notorious  character  named 
Buck  Fanshaw  having  "  passed  in  his  checks/'  Scotty  desired  for  him  a 
funeral  which  "  should  be  no  slouch." 
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aid :  to  the  HoYi.  J.  Hammond  Tbumbull,  of  Hartfbrd,  for  lists 
of  words,  together  with  examples  of  their  use,  and  particularly 
for  his  etymologies  of  Indian  words ;  to  the  Hon.  James  Russbll 
Lowell,  Professor  William  Eyerbtt,  and  Mr.  William  Botd 
of  Cambridge,  for  copious  lists  of  words ;  to  the  Rev.  R.  Man- 
ning CmPMAN,  of  New  Lisbon,  Conn.,  for  annotations  on  the 
previous  edition  of  this  work  and  very  copious  lists  of  words ; 
to  Messrs.  Chables  E.  Stratton  of  Boston,  Edwabd  Spen- 
cer of  Randallstown,  Maryland,  John  D.  Sears  of  Upper 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  G.  H.  Curtis  of  New  Orleans,  Dr.  F.  C. 
Clarke  of  Providence,  Professor  William  F.  Allen  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Albert  R.  Cooke  of  Chicago, 
and  to  Miss  Christine  Ladd  of  Union  Springs,  New  York,  for 
lists  of  words  and  phrases. 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  will  be  foxmd  an  Addenda,  contain- 
ing words  and  phrases  which  were  prepared  too  late  for  inser- 
tion in  their  proper  places.  Also  a  collection  of  Proverbs  and 
of  Similes ;  and  the  names  of  the  States  and  principal  dties, 
accompanied  by  their  vulgar  or  nicknames. 

J.  R.  B. 
Pbovidbnce,  R.  L, 

November,  1877. 
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The  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary  was  published  in  New  York 
in  1848.  It  met  with  a  quick  sale,  and  soon  passed  out  of  print. 
Aware  of  its  many  imperfections,  I  began  my  preparations  for  a 
new  edition  before  it  had  fUlly  left  the  press.  From  that  time 
to  the  day  the  last  sheets  of  this  edition  left  my  hands  for  the 
printer,  now  ten  years,  I  have  been  more  or  less  occupied  in  its 
preparation.  Nearly  three  years  of  this  period  I  spent  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  as 
Commissioner  on  the  Mexican  Boundary ;  but,  even  there,  I 
failed  not  to  note  the  peculiarities  of  the  familiar  language  of 
the  frontier,  and  carefUlly  recorded  the  words  and  phrases  I  met 
with  for  fbture  use.  This  experience  enabled  me  to  collect  the 
singular  words  occurring  in  prairie  and  frontier  life,  as  well  as 
those  conmion  to  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  California.  Most  of 
these  have  come  from  the  Spanish,  and  are  now  fairly  engrafted 
on  our  language. 

The  other  alterations  and  improvements  made  in  this  edition 
consist  in  the  addition  of  a  very  large  number  of  words  and 
phrases  peculiar  to  the  United  States ;  so  that  it  now  contains 
probably  twice  as  many  as  the  first  edition.  The  examples  or 
illustrations  from  authors,  showing  the  use  of  words,  have  also 
been  greatly  multiplied.  This  seemed  desirable,  as  examples 
convey  a  far  more  correct  idea  of  their  meaning  and  use  than  a 
simple  definition.  The  histories  of  words  and  their  definitions 
have  also  been  corrected  and  improved. 
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In  the  additions  to  this  work,  I  have  to  acknowledge  valuable 
contributions  from  several  friends,  who  took  an  interest  in  the 
subject.  To  the  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Murpht,  l*resident  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  I  am  indebted  for  many  words  and  phrases 
peculiar  to  the  West ;  to  Mr.  John  Gilmary  Shea,  for  New 
York  words ;  to  Dr.  A.  L.  Elwin,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  use 
of  a  manuscript  vocabulary  of  Americanisms  collected  by  him ; 
to  Mr.  James  Mitchell,  of  Nantucket,  for  words  in  use  in 
that  island ;  to  Professor  Geo.  C.  Schaeffer,  of  Washington, 
for  many  terms  of  natural  history,  words  relating  to  the  arts, 
and  Westemisms ;  and  to  Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  of  Columbia 
College,  New  York,  for  many  sound  remarks,  of  which  I  have 
availed  myself  in  the  pages  of  the  work. 

Large  additions  have  been  made  to  the  common  terms  of  plants, 
trees,  and  fruits  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  of  those  which 
enter  into  our  commerce.  These,  being  familiar  words  of  our 
language,  seem  as  worthy  of  being  noted  and  explained  as  others. 
For  valuable  contributions  to  this  class  of  words,  I  am  indebted 
to  Dr.  Edward  Foreman,  of  Washington ;  while  Mr.  Alex.  J. 
Cotheal,  a  merchant  of  New  York,  and  well  known  in  the  field 
of  Oriental  literature,  has  kindly  furnished  me  the  common  names 
of  the  trees,  fruits,  nuts,  &c.,  which  enter  into  our  commerce. 

In  preparing  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  I  was  at  a  loss  what 
to  include  in  the  collection  of  words ;  and,  preferring  to  err  on 
the  side  of  copiousness,  admitted  many  words  common  to  the 
colloquial  language  of  England  and  this  country,  which  have 
now  been  rejected  to  make  way  for  pure  Americanisms.  Of  the 
words  so  rejected  there  are  nearly  eight  hundred.  The  following 
are  examples :  ahave-board,  Adam's  ale,  to  advocate,  afeard,  afore, 
afierclaps,  bamboozle,  to  bark  one's  shins,  bobtail,  bogtrotter,  bolt-up- 
right, boozy,  bo-peep,  to  bore,  bom  days,  bran  new,  brown  study,  by- 
the-by^  to  hold  a  candle,  to  catch  a  Tartar,  caterwaul,  catspaw,  to 
chalk  out,  chink,  chouse,  chuffy,  circumbendibus,  clap-trap,  clincher^ 
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doutj  cool,  cosey,  oowlich^  cramhoy  criss-cross,  cross-grained,  crotchety^ 
crowsfeet,  curmudgeon,  curry  favor,  to  cut  one^s  acquaintance,  cut 
and  run,  cut  a  dash,  dabster,  dead  alive,  dawdle,  demijohn,  duds, 
IXcJ^s  hatband,  dilly-dally,  dog  cheap,  down  in  the  mouth,  driving 
at,  dumpy,  elbow  grease,  to  feather  one^s  nest,  &c.,  &c. 

A  good  many  such  words  have  nevertheless  been  retained,  on 
the  principle  that  a  word  now  used  only  in  some  out-of-the-way 
locality  in  England,  but  quite  general  here,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  peculiarity  of  the  English  language  as  spoken  in  America,  i.  e. 
an  Americanism ;  but,  as  it  is  often  impossible  to  know  with 
exactness  to  what  extent  a  word  is  used  in  England,  it  is  likely 
that  many  of  these  should  properly  have  been  omitted. 

Many  words  common  to  the  colloquial  language  both  of  Eng- 
land and  America  have  been  allowed  to  remain,  because  they 
have  not  yet  been  honored  with  a  place  in  the  current  standard 
Dictionaries.  Of  these  there  are  many  which  in  the  glossaries 
are  ascribed  to  "  various  dialects,"  and  which  should  be  inserted 
in  any  general  Dictionary  of  the  English  language  which  aims  at 
completeness.  Were  such  a  work  as  the  new  English  Dictionary 
projected  by  the  Philological  Society  of  London  already  in  exist- 
ence, the  insertion  of  a  large  number  of  words  of  this  class  could 
have  been  dispensed  with. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  present  edi- 
tion, while  it  does  not  wholly  reject  words  of  English  origin, 
claims  to  be  more  strictly  American  than  the  first.  At  the  same 
time,  the  first  edition  will  still  have  a  value  of  its  own,  as  show- 
ing more  fully  how  much  of  the  colloquial  language  of  England 
is  retained  in  use  in  this  country. 

Due  attention  has  been  given  to  some  valuable  criticisms  on 
the  first  edition,  in  a  paper  by  the  late  Dr.  Felix  Flugel,  entitled 
^  Die  englische  Philologie  in  NordameriJca,''  which  appeared  in 
Gersdorf's  Repertorium  for  1852 ;  also,  to  criticisms  which  ap- 
peared in  the  "  Western  Continent"  newspaper  of  Philadelphia, 
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and  the  "  Literary  World"  of  New  York,  soon  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  volume.  Some  excellent  illustrations  have  been 
obtained  ftom  a  paper  on  '*  Canadian  English,"  by  the  Rev.  A. 
Constable  Geikie,  read  before  the  Canadian  Institute,  28th  of 
March,  1857,  and  printed  in  its  Journal. 

The  first  edition  was  translated  into  the  Dutch  language  under 
the  title  of  "  Woordenhoek  van  Americcmismen,  etc.  Bewerkt  door 
M.  Keijzer.  Gorinchem^  1854,"  leaving  out  the  quotations  which 
illustrate  the  use  of  words.  It  was  hoped  that  this  work  would 
fhmish  assistance  in  settling  the  etymology  and  meaning  of  some 
of  the  old  Dutch  words  still  used  in  New  York ;  but  it  has 
proved  of  little  use. 

At  the  close  of  the  book  will  be  found  a  collection  of  Ameri- 
can similes  and  proverbs,  together  with  the  abbreviations  of  the 
names  of  States,  &c.,  which  were  inserted  in  the  body  of  the 
first  edition. 

To  my  Mend,  Mr.  William  W.  Turner,  of  Washington,  I 
take  pleasure  in  again  making  my  acknowledgments  for  the 
valuable  aid  fUmished  me  in  the  present  as  well  as  in  the  former 
edition,  not  only  for  the  contribution  of  numerous  words  and 
illustrations,  but  for  his  correction  and  supervision  of  the  whole 
work. 

J.  R.  B. 
Pboyidbnob,  B.  I,  March,  1869. 
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Im  yentaring  to  lay  before  the  public  a  Vocabular}^  of  the  col- 
loquial language  of  the  United  States,  some  explanation  may 
be  necessary  for  the  broad  ground  I  have  been  led  to  occupy. 

I  began  to  make  a  list  of  such  words  as  appeared  to  be,  or  at 
least  such  as  had  generally  been  called,  Americanisms^  or  pecu- 
liar to  the  United  States,  and  at  the  same  time  made  reference 
to  the  several  authors  in  whose  writings  they  appeared;  not 
knowing  whether,  in  reality,  they  were  of  native  growth,  or 
whether  they  had  been  introduced  from  England.  When  this 
list  had  expanded  so  as  to  embrace  a  large  number  of  the  words 
used  in  familiar  conversation,  both  among  the  educated  as  well 
as  among  the  uneducated  and  rustic  classes,  the  next  object  was 
to  examine  the  dialects  and  provincialisms  of  those  parts  of 
England  from  which  the  early  settlers  of  New  England  and  our 
other  colonies  emigrated. 

The  provincialisms  of  New  England  are  more  familiar  to  our 
ears  than  those  of  any  other  section  of  the  United  States,  as 
they  are  not  confined  within  the  limits  of  those  States,  but  have 
extended  to  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  IlUnois,  and  Michigan, 
which  States  have  been,  to  a  great  extent,  settled  by  emigrants 
£ix)m  New  England. 

On  comparing  tiiese  familiar  words  with  the  provincial  and 
coUoquial  language  of  the  northern  counties  of  England,  a  most 
striking  resemblance  appeared  not  only  in  the  words  commonly 
regarded  as  pecuHar  to  New  England,  but  in  the  dialectical  pro- 
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nunciation  of  certain  words,  and  in  the  general  tone  and  accent. 
In  fact,  it  may  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  colloquial  peculiarities  of  New  England  are  derived  directly 
from  Great  Britain ;  and  that  they  are  now  provincial  in  those 
parts  from  which  the  early  colonists  emigrated,  or  are  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  well-accredited  authors  of  the  period  when 
that  emigration  took  place.  Consequently,  it  is  ob>'ious  that  we 
have  the  best  authority  for  the  use  of  the  words  referred  to. 

It  may  be  insisted,  therefore,  that  the  idiom  of  New  England 
is  as  pure  English,  taken  as  a  whole,  as  was  spoken  in  England 
at  the  period  when  these  colonies  were  settled.  In  making  this 
assertion,  I  do  not  take  as  a  standard  the  nasal  twang,  the 
drawling  enunciation,  or  those  perversions  of  language  which 
the  ignorant  and  uneducated  adopt.  Nor  would  I  acknowledge 
the  abuse  of  many  of  our  most  useM  words.  For  these  per- 
versions I  make  no  other  defence  or  apology  but  that  they  occur 
in  aU  countries  and  in  every  language. 

Having  found  the  case  to  be  as  stated,  I  had  next  to  decide 
between  a  vocabulary  of  words  of  purely  American  origin,  or 
one  in  which  should  be  embraced  aU  those  words  usually  called 
provincial  or  vulgar,  —  aU  the  words,  whatever  be  their  origin, 
which  are  used  in  familiar  conversation,  and  but  seldom  employed 
in  composition,  —  all  the  perversions  of  language,  and  abuses  of 
words  into  which  people,  in  certain  sections  of  the  country,  have 
faUen,  and  some  of  those  remarkable  and  ludicrous  forms  of 
speech  which  have  been  adopted  in  the  Western  States.  The 
latter  plan  seemed  the  most  satisfactory,  and  this  I  determined 
to  adopt. 

With  so  broad  a  ground,  many  words  must  necessarily  be  em- 
braced which  are  to  be  found  in  the  dictionaries  of  Drs.  Johnson 
and  Webster,  with  the  remark  that  they  are  low  or  vulgar,  or 
only  to  be  heard  in  familiar  conversation.  Another  class,  not  in 
the  dictionaries  referred  to,  is  contained  in  the  provincial  glos- 
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sariea  of  England*  A  tlurd  class,  entirely  distinct  from  the 
pnovdiDg,  consists  of  slang  ivordB  which  are  not  noticed  by  lead- 
ipberS)  jet  are  so  mueh  employed  a^  to  dei»erve  a  place  in  a 
glowary. 

Such  IB  the  plan  which  I  have  thought  most  advisable  to  adopt, 
and  which  1  hope  will  grive  satisfaction*  In  carrjing  out  this 
plan,  I  have  endeavored  to  give  the  most  accurate  deMmtions, 
citing  the  aothorities  in  all  cases  where  1  have  been  enabled  to 
find  any.  Except  as  regaitls  words  of  purely  American  origin 
(«,  ^.  those  derived  from  the  Indian  languages  and  from  the 
Dntch) ,  I  have  generally  kept  aloof  from  et^Tnologies  and  ety- 
mt^togical  discussions.  These  the  reader  will  find  in  abundance 
—  anch  as  they  are — in  the  works  of  Johnson,  Todd,  Webster, 
Worcester,  and  otbers. 

Words  of  a  pro\nneial  cliaracter,  and  such  as  have  become 
obsolete  in  composition,  are  often  of  doubtful  eigniftcation. 
Iliustratious  from  well-known  authors,  wherein  such  words  are 
employed,  are  of  service  in  arriving  at  their  true  meaning. 
These  have  been  employed  in  the  present  Glossary,  and  serve 
the  doable  purpose  of  iUastration,  and  of  rendering  the  book 
more  readable  than  if  confined  to  a  diy  collection  of  definitions. 
This  mode  of  showing  the  sense  in  which  words  have  heea  em- 
ployed by  authors  was  first  practised  on  a  comprehensive  scale 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  labors  are  thereby  greatly  enhanced  in 
value  to  the  philologist ;  and  has  since  been  carried  out  more 
•  completely  in  Mr.  Richardson's  dictionary. 

llie  class  of  words  which  are  purely  American  in  their  origin 
and  use,  I  have  also  attempted  to  illustrate,  by  extracts  from 
American  authors  who^  writings  relate  to  that  class  of  |>eople 

ong  which  these  words  are  chiefly  found.     These  books  con- 
i  dcscnptloDs  of  country  life,  scenes  in  the  backwoods,  popu- 

■^talea^  aongs,  dtc,  in  which  the  colloquial  or  familiar  language 

particular  States  predominates.     The  htmaorous  writings  of 
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^  Judge  Haliburton  of  Nova  Scotia  give  a  tolerably  correct  thou^ 
I  exaggerated  specimen  of  the  provincialiBms  of  New  England* 
The  letters  of  Major  Downing  are  of  the  aame  character,  and 
portray  the  dialect  of  New  England  with  less  exaggeration.^ 
There  are  no  books  in  which  the  Western  words  and  phrases 
are  so  fUlly  exhibited  ;  though  all  the  works  which  aim  to  illus- 
trate Western  life  contain  more  or  leae  of  the  idioms  peculiar  to 
the  j>eople.  Judge  Hall,  IVIrs.  Kirkland  (Maiy  Clavers),  the 
author  of  the  New  Purchase,  Chailes  F.  Hotlman,  and  vai-ious 
tourists,  have  displayed  in  their  several  works  the  peculiaritiea 
of  the  people  of  the  West,  and  oocAsionally  their  language. 
Mr*  Crockett,  however,  himself  a  native  of  that  region,  associ- 
aling  from  infancy  with  its  woodsmen,  hunters,  and  farmers^ 
whose  language  is  ftiU  of  quaint  words  and  figures  of  speech, 
lias  unintentionally  made  us  better  acquainted  with  the  colloquial 
'  language  of  the  West  than  any  other  author. 

I  am  also  indebted  to  a  series  of  books  published  by  Messrs, 
Carey  and  Hart,  called  the  *'  Librar)^  of  Humorous  American 
Works,**  which  consist  of  a  series  of  tales  and  adventures  in  the 
South-west  and  West,  by  Wm.  T.  Porter,  editor  of  the  '*  New 
York  Spirit  of  the  Times;"  John  S.  Robb  and  J.  31,  Field, 
£sqs.,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri ;  the  editor  of  the  *"  New  Orleans 
Picayune;"  and  some  anon3Tnous  wi-iters.  In  these  several 
works,  the  drolleries  and  quaint  savings  of  the  West  are  admir- 
ably incorporated  into  tales  of  the  settlers,  their  manners  and 
customs,  vivid  descriptions  of  Western  scenery,  pohtical  and 
dramatic  scenes.  We  have  no  books  which  present  so  graphic 
an  account  of  Western  life,  related  in  the  exaggerated  and 
metaphorical  language  peculiar  to  the  people  of  that  region. 

1  Among  other  hooka  from  which  I  have  quoted  examples  of  the  use  of 
word?  coiQmoQ  to  New  Engliind  and  the  Northern  Stfitea  are  Judd'fi  "  Mar- 
graret,"  the  "  Widow  Be^ott  Papers,"  **The  Bigtow  Papers  "  of  Jamea  Ru»» 
sell  Lowell,  and  the  Sermons  of  Dow,  Junior  (Elbridge  G.  PageJ,  "My 
Acquaiulaaces  and  Bets/  Bob  bet's/' 
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In  SQatheru  provineialisms,  I  find  myself  most  deficieat, 
having  seen  no  booka  except  Major  Jones's  *'- Courtship"  and 
**  Sketches,"  '*Geoi^i  Secmes,"  and  *' Sherwood's  Gazetteer 
of  Georgia,**  in  whidi,  however,  a  coiiBiderable  number  of  local 
minia  mt^  to  be  found. 

The  nri/^'sfiaperfi  have  afforded  me  many  illustrations  of  the 
use  of  wonjii,  which  I  have  not  failed  to  make  use  of*  These 
iUustnitiondt  it  will  be  seen,  are  chiefly  from  the  New  York 
paper!*,  viz.  the  **  Commercial  Advertiser,"  the  *'  Tribuue/^aud  the 
**Henilil,**  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  have  beeu  in  the  practice 
of  reading  them  daily.  When  I  met  with  a  word  or  phrase 
pecnlliirly  American,  or  one  which  was  emplo3ed  in  a  8ense  dif- 
IMllg  (torn  tlie  use  of  the  same  in  Kiigland,  it  was  at  once 
noticed  and  secured.  All  our  newspaiKjrs  contain  more  or  less 
eolloc{iii4i]  words ;  In  fact,  tbere  seems  no  other  way  of  express^ 
log  CM?rtain  ideas  connected  with  passing  events  of  every -day  life, 
witJi  the  requisite  force  and  j)iquancy.  In  the  English  uewspa- 
f»er»,  the  same  thing  is  ubsei'vable*  and  certain  of  them  euntain 
more  of  the  class  denominated  sianff  words  than  our  own.  The 
MTljig  papers  tlu"oughout  the  Unitc^tl  States  employ  certain  po- 
litical terms  in  advocating  the  principles  of  their  paily,  and  in 
denimncing  those  of  their  opponents.  The  Democratic  papera 
pnnme  a  similar  course*  The  advocates  anrl  opponents  of  AIk>- 
lition,  Fonrierism,  &c,,  invent  and  cnipkiy  many  words  j)t*culiar 
lo  thctnselves.  So  with  the  rebgious  sects :  each  new-faugled 
ootiofi  bnnga  into  existence  some  addition  to  our  language, 
liiongh  that  a<Mitit»n  is  not  always  an  improvement. 

The  valoe  of  tliis  Gloshary  would  have  been  greatly  enhanced, 
if,  as  is  usual  in  the  ci>mpilatiou  of  similar  works,  I  hatl  been 
ftblc  to  avail  myselt*  of  the  assistance  of  persons  residing  \i\ 
varlaus  parts  of  our  countr>**  No  collection  of  words,  proiess- 
ti^  to  contain  Uie  collo<piial  language  of  the  entire  country,  can 
approach  any  degree  of  completeness  or  correctness,  without  the 
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aid  of  many  hands  and  heads.  None  but  a  native  of  New  Eng- 
land, educated  on  her  soil,  and  who  has  mingled  with  all  classes 
of  society,  has  the  requisite  familiarity  with  the  words  and  phrases 
peculiar  to  her  people.  So  with  the  Western  and  Southern  pro- 
vincialisms. One  bom  and  brought  up  where  they  are  spoken, 
who  has  heard  and  used  them  when  a  boy,  and  grown  up  in  their 
midst,  can  alone  portray  them  in  their  true  sense.  The  aid  of 
such  persons  it  was  impossible  to  procure ;  and  the  words  here 
brought  together  have  been,  with  very  few  exceptions,  collected 
by  myself.  The  deficiencies  and  imperfections  are  such,  there- 
fore, as  could  not  be  avoided  under  the  circumstances. 

The  words  of  Dutch  origin,  most  if  not  all  of  which  are  used 
or  understood  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  those  portions  of  its 
vicinity  colonized  by  natives  of  Holland,  were  fhmished  by  Mr. 
Alexander  J.  Cotheal,  a  gentleman  bom  and  educated  in  New 
York,  whose  learning  in  other  branches  of  philological  science  is 
well  known  to  many.  A  fisw  other  words  have  been  given  me 
from  time  to  time  by  other  friends,  who  knew  that  I  was  making 
this  collection.  To  all  of  these  I  am  happy  to  express  my 
acknowledgments . 

When  the  work  had  advanced  far  towards  completion,  and  one- 
half  had  been  put  in  type,  the  occurrence  of  some  terms  common 
in  political  language,  the  exact  meaning  of  which  was  not  clear, 
led  me  to  apply  to  my  friend  John  Inman,  Esq. ,  editor  of  the  New 
York  "  Commercial  Advertiser,"  for  aid.  He  readily  complied 
with  my  request,  and  kindly  frirnished  the  definitions  of  several 
terms  of  daily  occurrence  in  the  political  language  of  the  day.  I 
regret  that  I  did  not  have  his  valuable  aid  in  defining  and  illus- 
trating the  use  of  words  and  phrases  which  occur  in  the  early 
part  of  this  Glossary.  The  contributions  of  Mr.  Inman  are 
acknowledged  where  they  appear. 

To  my  friend  Mr.  Wm.  W.  Turner  I  am  under  great  obliga- 
tions for  aid  rendered  me  in  preparing  this  work  for  the  press. 
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Mr.  Turner's  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  European  and 
Oriental  languages,  together  with  an  unusual  sagacity  in  philo- 
logical criticism,  have  peculiarly  fitted  him  to  give  aid  in  the 
preparation  of  a  work  like  this.  I  have  therefore  submitted 
the  whole  to  his  supervision,  and  adopted  his  views  in  aU  my 
conclusions.  At  his  suggestion,  I  have  struck  out  many  etymo- 
logies taken  from  standard  dictionaries,  which  it  was  evident 
were  wholly  erroneous. 

In  noticing  the  words  embraced  in  this  Glossary,  the  reader 
will  probably  think  that  many  have  been  admitted  which  ought 
not  to  have  a  place  in  a  Dictionary  of  American  Provincialisms. 
From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  what  should  be  admitted  and 
what  excluded ;  and  I  have  thought  it  better  to  err  on  the  side 
of  copiousness,  than  by  too  rigid  a  system  of  selection  to  run 
into  the  opposite  extreme. 

A  careful  perusal  of  nearly  all  the  English  glossaries  has 
enabled  me  to  select  what  appeared  most  desirable  to  embrace, 
and  what  to  avoid,  in  an  American  book  of  a  similar  kind. 
Cant  words,  except  such  as  are  in  general  use,  the  terms  used 
at  gaming-houses,  purely  technical  words,  and  those  only  known 
to  certain  trades,  obscene  and  blasphemous  words,  have  been 
discarded. 

For  a  better  understanding  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  to  show 
the  importance  of  collecting  and  preserving  the  colloquial  dia- 
lects of  our  country,  I  have  prefixed  to  the  Vocabulary  some 
remarks  on  language,  in  which  the  reader  will  find  that  the 
study  of  dialects  and  provincialisms  is  considered  as  worthy  the 
attention  of  philologists  as  the  investigation  of  the  language  of 
literature. 

J.  R.  B. 
Nbw  Tokk,  1848. 
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DIALECTS  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  most  recent  investigations  in  which  the  science  of  philo- 
logy has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  English  language  have 
shown  that  it  is  of  purely  Gothic  origin,  descended  through 
languages  of  which  sufficient  remains  to  make  grammatical  as 
well  as  etjmological  comparisons  practicable.  It  is  true  that 
some  have  regarded  it  as  a  perfect  mongrel,  without  any  natural 
parent,  compounded  of  various  languages  and  dialects,  Greek, 
Latin,  Saxon,  French,  Welsh,  &c.,  &c.  But,  although  the  lan- 
guage is  very  much  mixed,  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  not  as 
pure,  and  as  closely  allied  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Mccso-Gothic, 
as  the  languages  in  the  south  of  Europe  are  to  the  Latin.  Or, 
in  other  words,  it  is  probable  that  the  English  is  not  more  im- 
pregnated with  words  of  the  Latin  stock  than  the  Italian, 
French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  are  with  words  of  the  Teu- 
tonic stock. 

The  natural  tendency  of  language  is  to  improve ;  and,  when  a 
people  cannot  express  in  a  comprehensive  manner  a  particular 
idea  or  shade  of  meaning,  they  either  form  a  word  to  denote  it 
from  a  root  or  roots  already  in  the  language,  or  borrow  a  word 
from  other  languages  which  expresses  it  already. 

With  regard  to  the  English  language,  this  last-mentioned  pro- 
cess has  been  adopted  to  an  extent  which,  while  it  has  enriched 
our  vocabulary  with  a  vast  number  of  terms,  has,  it  must  be 
confessed,  greatly  impaired  its  reproductive  power.  The  origi- 
nal substratum  of  Anglo-Saxon  speech  has  been  overlaid  with 
multitudes  of  common  and  conversational  words  frx>m  the  French, 
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literary  and  ecclesiastical  terms  from  the  Latin,  and  technicalities 
from  the  Greek ;  and  the  process  is  constantly  going  on.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  these  immense  accessions  to  its  vocabulary,  the 
structure  of  the  English  has  remained  in  all  essential  respects 
the  same  from  the  period  when  it  first  became  a  language. 
Moreover,  the  number  of  foreign  importations  contained  in  our 
dictionaries  gives  by  no  means  a  correct  idea  of  the  number  of 
such  words  which  we  actually  make  use  of.  The  greater  part 
of  our  household,  colloquial,  and  poetical  expressions  are  Saxon, 
and  so  are  all  those  important  words  called  particles,  on  which 
the  whole  structure  of  speech  hinges ;  whereas,  an  immense  num- 
ber of  the  words  derived  ftt)m  other  sources  belong  exclusively 
to  the  language  of  books,  and  many  even  to  particular  sciences. 

There  is  another  foct  to  be  observed,  which  is  that  these  dif- 
ferent classes  of  words  are  not  used  in  the  same  proportion  by 
all  members  of  society.  Persons  without  education,  and  who 
are  consequently  not  familiar  with  the  language  of  literature, 
employ  almost  exclusively  in  their  conversation  the  simple  and 
expressive  Saxon  terms ;  while  persons  belonging  to  the  more 
fevored  classes  of  society  supply  the  place  of  many  of  these 
terms  by  others  derived  from  the  language  of  books.  The  old 
words  thus  discarded,  which  are  often  far  more  expressive  and 
more  consonant  to  the  genius  of  the  language  than  the  appar- 
ently more  elegant  novelties  by  which  they  are  supplanted,  are 
ftt)m  that  time  considered  as  the  exclusive  property  of  the  com- 
mon people,  and  receive  the  name  of  provincial,  colloquial^  or 
vulgar. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  common  speech  often  enters 
largely  into  composition,  and  in  some  instances  constitutes  the 
chief  excellence  of  a  writer.  In  dramatic  composition,  the  col- 
loquial language  predominates.  In  Shakespeare,  we  find  every 
variety  of  diction  of  which  the  English  language  is  susceptible, 
from  the  loftiest  flights  of  the  statesman  and  philosopher  to  the 
familiar  language  of  the  lowest  of  the  people.  In  Ben  Jonson, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Shirley,  and  the  other  dramatic  authors, 
we  find  the  familiar  idiom  to  be  the  most  prevalent. 

K  we  examine  the  literature  of  other  countries,  we  shall  find 
that  the  colloquial  tongue  has  been  employed  in  written  com- 
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i  of  «  similar  kind,  and  with  equal  success.  In  addition 
^3lH«iophaDcs  and  Pljuitus  among  the  ancients,  Cervantes  may 
be  mcntioDetl  as  an  example  in  Spain,  and  the  writings  of  Rabe- 
lais ari'i  I  '  in  Frauce*  The  colloquial  dialect  is  generally 
more  ;^i  uan  the  literary  language^  as  the  latter  is  eon- 

itmntly  changing^  while  the  former  remains  nearly  stationary. 

Xt  any  pei-son  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  early  die- 
ttooaries  of  the  EngUsh  language,  or  the  dictiunanes  of  wliieh 
Englinh  forms  a  part,  he  will  be  surprised  at  the  large  number 
of  words  whieh  have  become  so  completely  obsolete  as  to  be 
mideterfilig  a  place  in  modem  compilations.  Even  the  EngUsh 
AcslkinaTT  of  Bailey,  whieh  at  the  lime  Dr*  Johnson  pubUshed 
Us  wva  the  standard,  alwunds  in  words  which  are  now  never 
naed  In  cx)ujposition.  This  class  of  woi-ds  was  employed  by 
atithors  from  Chaucer's  time^  or  about  the  year  1400,  to  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centiu-y.  By  the  middle  of  that 
century,  they  had  ceased  to  be  used  in  books,  but  were  preserved 
in  dictionaries  for  a  century  longer.  The  great  mass  of  them, 
however,  are  found  in  one  or  more  of  the  numerous  provincial 
dUlects  of  England  to  the  present  day. 

The  dialects  of  the  English  language  now  spoken  in  England 
have  existed  IVom  a  very  early  period.  It  is  not  pretended  by 
writers  on  the  subject  that  any  an*  of  recent  origin.  '*  In  early 
tiTiies,"  says  Dr.  Bosworth,  **  there  was  clearly  a  considerable 
dialectic  variety  in  the  writings  of  men  residing  in  dilferent 
provinces.  The  differences  observable  in  the  language  of  the 
most  cultivated  classes  would  be  still  more  marked  and  apparent 
in  the  mass  of  population,  or  the  less  educated  community, 
Thcf^c,  IVom  their  agiienltural  pursuits,  had  little  communication 
with  die  inhabit^ints  of  other  provinces  ;  and,  having  f^w  oppor- 
timitirs  and  little  inducement  to  leave  their  own  neighborhood, 
tJ)(  carried  among  each  other,  and,   from  their    ILnited 

a*  1,  M-e  and  circumscribed  views ,  they  would  naturally  be 

much  attached  to  their  old  manners,  customs,  and  language. 
The  same  cause  operating  from  age  to  age  would  keep  united 
the  greater  part  of  the  population,  or  the  families  of  tbe  middle 
statlana  of  life :  it  may,  therefore,  be  well  expected  that  much 
of  the  pccuUarity  of  dialect  prevalent  in  Anglo-Saxon   times 
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IB  preserved  even  to  the  present  day  in  the  provincial  dialects  of 
the  same  districts.  In  these  local  dialects,  then,  remnants  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  may  be  found  in  the  least  altered,  most 
uncorrupt,  and  therefore  its  purest  state."  ^ 

In  an  ethnological  point  of  view,  the  English  dialects  afford 
important  materials  for  elucidating  that  portion  of  English  his- 
tory which  relates  to  the  early  colonization  of  Great  Britain ; 
for,  if  history  were  silent  on  the  subject,  a  philological  test 
applied  to  the  dialects  of  the  country  would  show  what  nations 
contributed  to  its  colonization. 

The  "Edinburgh  Review" for  April,  1844,  in  an  article  on  the 
Provincialisms  of  the  European  Languages,  gives  the  following 
results  of  an  inquiry  into  the  number  of  provincial  words  which 
had  then  been  arrested  by  local  glossaries :  — 


Shropshire     .... 

.       1,003    1 

Devonshire  and  Cornwall         878     | 

Devonshire  (North)    . 

1,146 

Exmoor 

370 

Herefordshire     .    . 

822 

Lancashire     .... 

1,922 

Suffolk 

2,400 

Norfolk      .... 

2,500 

Somersetshire    .    .    . 

1,204 

Sussex 371 

Essex 580 

Wiltshire 602 

I  Uallamshire 1,568 

!  Craven 6,169 


North  County  .  . 
Cheshire  .... 
Grose  and  Pegge*  . 


3,760 

903 

3,600 

80,687 


"Admitting  that  several  of  the  foregoing  are  synonj-mous, 
superfluous,  or  common  to  each  count}'',  there  are  nevertheless 
many  of  them  which,  although  alike  orthographically,  are  vastly 
dissimilar  in  signification.  Making  these  allowances,  they  amount 
to  a  little  more  than  20,000 ;  or,  according  to  the  number  of 
English  counties  hitherto  illustrated,  to  the  average  ratio  of  1478 
to  a  county.  Calculating  the  twenty-six  unpublished  in  the  same 
ratio  (for  there  are  supposed  to  be  as  many  words  collected  by 
persons  who  have  never  published  them) ,  they  will  ftimish  36,428 
additional  provincialisms,  forming  in  the  aggregate  59,000  words 
in  the  colloquial  tongue  of  the  lower  classes,  which  can,  for  the 
chief  part,  produce  proofs  of  legitimate  origin." 


1  Preface  to  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  p.  xxri. 
^  Set  dovm  as  Metropolitan. 
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'",      ,1^ove  wn9  writtpn.  a  most  important  contribution  to 
t  I  ^  nt  of  lit<^rnturc  has  been  made  in  the  puljljcatiou 

of  '*  A  Dictionarj  of  Arebaic  and  Provincial  Wonis,  Obsolete 
Plirascst  l^roTerbs,  and  Ancient  Customs,  from  the  fourteenth 
oenttiTT.  IlyJ,0.  Hnlliwell.  2  vols.  8vo-  London,  1847."  This 
admirable!  work  actually  contains  50,000  wortls,  a  great  portion 
of  which  arc  illustrated  by  extracts  fVom  manuscripts.  It  will  be 
Ibaod  by  most  persons  to  amply  supply  the  place  of  the  numerous 
aepanit<!  glossane^  for  studying  the  dialects  of  England,  while  it 
aflbrdft  indispensable  assistAncc  for  the  correct  understanding  of 
the  early  writers*  A  still  lat*ir  publication  of  the  same  descrip- 
Uoo,  and  which  has  constantly  been  consulted  with  advantage  in 
preparing  the  second  edition  of  the  present  work,  is  the  **  Dic- 
tionary of  Obsolete  and  Provincial  English,  containing  words 
lh>iu  the  Enghsh  writers  pit'vious  to  the  ninet4?enth  century, 
which  are  ua  longur  in  use.  or  are  not  used  in  the  same  sense, 
and  wonis  which  are  now  used  only  in  the  provincial  dialects. 
ConipiUHl  by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.     2  vols,  l2rao.      London, 

As  it  does  not  fall  witliin  the  scope  of  these  inquiries  to  dis- 
ctiss  the  langnages  to  which  the  English  bears  a  i-elationship,  we 
shall  pass  over  these,  and  come  at  once  to  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
This  forms  the  basis  of  the  English  huiguagc.  and  is  to  be  oon- 
sidcrt'd  as  the  mother-tongue^  ujion  w  hich  nianj'  words  and  phrases 
flpom  other  languageSt  at  successive  periods,  during  a  space  of 
foartf*cn  centuries,  have  been  engrafted. 

The  Saxons  brought  their  language  into  Britain  in  the  year 
19,  when  the  invasion  under  Hengist  took  place.  What  the 
liage  was  at  this  period  it  is  impossible  to  show,  as  no  writ- 
fllga  of  the  time  have  come  down  to  us.  It  probably  approached 
Dearer  to  its  immediat*^  progenitor,  the  Low  German  and  Mosso- 
Gotliic,  tlian  the  form  it  assumed  several  centuries  later,  when 
we  firnt  find  written  documents^* 


I  ll  If  true  ihnt  the  celebrated  Aniflo-Saxon  poem  of  Beowulf  is  consid- 
fted  lo  Ikt  contemporary  whh  H**figri«t.  But  its  wiitor,  Mr.  Kemble,  9tJtt<?9 
Ihit  llie  [H^f'iii  an  cuntaineil  \n  the  Cuttonian  MS  ,  Britifh  Museum,  \a  not  eo 
old;  an<i  tliore  occur  in  it  Christian  aOusiona  winch  ix  thb  text  at  least  at 
a  pcrii>il  iuhtequenl  to  a.  n.  607- 
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ilie  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor.** '  It  is  the  dialect  spoken 
in  the  oorthrrn  parts  of  France,  and  denominated  Norman- 
Frcncb,  which  has  had  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  English 
language. 

Those  partu  of  Great  Britain  which  have  contributed  most  to 
our  provincialisms  are  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and 
the  Scottish  Borders.  It  was  chiefly  ft"oiu  these  counties  that 
New  England  was  colonized :  henciN  their  peculiarities  of  Ian- 
gYia|;e  are  most  numerous  in  the  New  England  States.  The 
pT  Tus  used  in  the  districts  reft'rred  to  have  been  collected 

anu  ,■...  -  bed  in  For  by 'a  Vocabulary  of  East  Anglia^  2  vols. 
Itmo,  London,  18S0;  Moor's  Suffolk  Words  and  Phrases, 
l2nio,  London,  1823 ;  Bn>okettfs  Glossary  of  North  Country 
Words,  with  their  etymology,  3d  edition,  2  vols.  12mo,  New- 
castle-opon-Tyne,  1846  ;  and  Carr's  dialect  of  Craven  in  the 
West  Hiding  of  York,  2  vols.  12mo,  2d  edition,  London,  1828. 


AMERICAN   DIALECTS, 

Dialects  originate  in  various  ways.  First,  by  the  proximity 
of  nations  speaking  different  languages,  in  which  ease  many 
words  and  phrases  are  borrowed  from  one  into  the  other ;  wit- 
iieaa  tiie  Scotch  and  Irish  dialects  of  the  English-  Secondly,  by 
migrations.  This  is  the  most  fruitful  and  permanent  source  of 
dialects.  We  see  its  effects  in  the  language  of  England;  for 
the  immigrations  of  varions  nations  into  Great  Britain  from  the 
Saxons  down  to  the  period  of  the  Norman  conquest  are  3'et 
diadnctly  marked  in  the  dialects  of  that  countr)\ 

In  tlie  United  States,  it  is  easy  to  point  out  causes  which,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  generations,  will  materially  affect  the  Eng- 
lish language  in  the  particular  districts  of  country  where  those 
Inrtnfnc'k**^  are  at  work.     Dialects  will  spring  up  as  marked  as 

'  Lalharn  ofi  tbi^  English  Language,  p,  4&    1st  edit. 
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those  of  Great  Britain.  A  free  intercourse  may  in  some  cases 
check  the  permanency  of  these  dialects ;  but  in  those  parts  of 
the  country  aside  fh)m  the  great  thoroughfares,  where  a  dialect 
has  once  become  firmly  established,  a  thousand  years  will  not 
suffice  to  eradicate  it. 

The  State  of  New  York  was  originally  settled  by  the  Dutch. 
The  number  of  their  colonists  was  never  large,  nor  did  they 
extend  their  settlements  beyond  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  and 
lands  adjacent ;  yet  we  find  even  in  this  thickly  settled  State, 
after  a  lapse  of  two  hundred  years,  that  they  have  left  evident 
traces  on  our  spoken  languages.  In  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Albany,  many  Dutch  words  have  become  incorporated  into  the 
common  speech.  In  some  of  the  inland  villages  of  Dutch  ori- 
gin, the  inhabitants  still  use  the  language  of  their  fathers ;  and 
there  are  even  individuals  who  never  spoke  any  other. 

The  words  so  adopted  by  us  embrace  geographical  names,  — a 
class  of  words  which  the  first  colonists  of  a  country  or  the  primi- 
tive inhabitants  themselves  generally  leave  to  their  posterity  or 
to  the  subsequent  occupants.  Many  of  the  other  words  which 
the  Dutch  have  left  us  are  terms  belonging  to  the  kitchen. 
These  have  been  preserved  and  handed  down  by  cooks  and  do- 
mestic servants,  until  from  constant  use  they  are  become  famil- 
iar to  all.  Among  these  terms  are  cooketf,  cruller,  olykoke,  spack 
and  applefees,  noodlefees,  rulltchtes,  koolslaa,  pit. 

The  terms  for  various  playthings,  holidays,  &c.,  preserve 
among  children  their  original  Dutch  names ;  as,  sctip,  snore^ 
hoople,  peewee,  pile,  pinkster,  poos.  Other  words  confined  to 
children  are  pinky,  terawchy. 

Articles  of  wearing  apparel  in  some  instances  retain  their 
Dutch  names ;  as,  harraclcide,  chchnutch. 

Besides  these  there  are  terms,  the  use  of  which  is  not  confined 
to  the  districts  originally  colonized  fW)m  Holland,  but  has  been 
extended  to  New  England  and  several  of  the  Northern  States, 
and  even  to  Canada;  such  as  stoop,  a  porch,  boss,  a  master- 
workman,  Ac. 

If  a  few  Dutch  colonists  mingled  with  the  English  have  been 
able  to  engraft  so  many  words  on  our  language,  what  may  we 
not  expect  fh>m  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Germans  in  the 
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of  Fcnnsylvmnia?  There  the  German  language  will  doubt- 
exist  for  centuries ;  for  although  they  are  aituated  in  the 
aidst  of  an  EDgli^h-speaking  populatiuu^  fai*  more  niimeroua 
UbAO  UieiQaelves,  and  although  the  government  and  hiw^  are 
ooodaeUKi  through  the  Eughsh  language,  still  the  tendency  uf  a 
peof^lo  of  common  origin  to  cling  together,  —  the  publication  of 
nt^^  almanacs,  and  books  in  German, — and  the  culti- 

v«t  me  extent  of  German  literaturts  will  tend  to  preserve 

the  idiom  and  nationality  of  the  people.  It  is  true  the  language 
i»  mlremlv  much  cniTuptcd,  and  in  the  course  of  time  it  must 
giv4i  way  to  the  English ;  but  it  wiU  leave  behind  it  an  almost 
unpeiiahable  dialect  as  a  memento  of  its  existeuce*  In  the 
hUkUm  of  Ohio  and  Texas,  where  there  are  large  settlements  of 
Gcnmu&s,  a  similiir  result  must  follow^ 

In  tlie  State  of  Illinois  is  a  colony  of  Norwegians.  These 
people  before  coming  to  America  sent  out  an  agent,  who  selected 
and  purchased  for  tliem  a  large  tract  of  land  in  one  Bection  of 
that  State.  They  were  acci^mpanied  by  their  cierg^-man  and 
idioolmaster*  They  are  thus  Itept  together,  and  will  for  a  long 
tim«  preserve  their  language  and  nationality.  But  it  must  also 
•v«t  I  -iv©  wavi  after  engraftiiig  on  the  English  language  in 

ihsi\  ■   }  ^  Norwegian  dialect. 

There  are  large  aettlementa  of  Welsh  emigrants  in  the  Statue 
Htfeoiisylvania  and  New  York.  In  the  latter,  in  Oneida  County, 
Wt  »fty  travel  for  miles  and  hear  nothing  but  the  Welsh  Ian- 
gumgf*.  Tbe^e  people  have  their  newspapers  and  magazines  in 
Uicir  native  tongue,  and  support  many  churches  wherein  their 
kngiiage  alone  is  preached.  The  Welsh,  however^  are  not  in 
ffaHlcient  numhers,  nor  are  they  sufficiently  isolated,  to  retain 
fbr  any  length  of  time  their  native  form  of  speech  ;  neither  can 
they  produce  any  sensible  dialectical  change  in  our  language/ 
owing  to  the  great  dilTerence  between  it  and  their  own.  They 
will,  however,  add  some  worda  to  it. 

In  tlie  State  of  Louisiana,  which  was  oolonized  by  the  French, 
and  in  Fh^rida,  which  waa  colonized  by  the  Spanianls,  there  are 
man  J  words  of  foreign  origin,  scarcely  known  in  the  Northern 
Statee.  The  geographical  diviaious,  the  names  of  rivers,  moun* 
taifit,  haya ;  the  pecuharities  of  soil  and  climate ;   all  that  re- 
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lates  to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  the  names  of  fishes,  birds, 
fhiits,  vegetables,  coins,  &c.,  &c.,  retain  to  a  great  extent  the 
names  given  them  by  the  first  possessors  of  the  country.  The 
same  classes  of  words  are  preserved  in  Lower  Canada,  where 
they  were  originally  given  by  the  French.  We  have  adopted 
them  into  our  own  tongue,  where  they  will  for  ever  remain  in 
use.  Among  the  words  of  French  origin  are  bagasse,  hanquetUi 
cache,  chute,  bodette,  bayou,  satdt,  levee,  crevasse,  habUan,  portage, 
voyageur. 

The  Spanish  colonists  in  Florida,  and  onr  intercourse  with 
Mexico  and  the  Spanish  main,  were  the  means  of  introducing 
a  few  Spanish  words.  Since  the  annexation  of  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  and  Califomia,  our  vocabulary  has  received  numerous 
additions  flrom  this  source.  These  consist  of  geographical  terms, 
as  arroyo,  acequia,  barranca,  canyon,  cienega,  cieneguita,  faraloneSy 
loma,  mesa,  mesilla,  playa,  ojo,  sierra,  jomada ;  of  names  of  arti- 
cles of  food,  as  tortiUa^  frijoles,  atole,  pinole,  chile  ;  and  of  various 
other  terms,  as  arriero,  adobe,  corral,  chaparai,  pistareen,  rancho^ 
ranchero,  lariat,  lasso,  fandango,  stampede,  serape,  tinafa,  vaimos^ 
vaquero. 

The  Indian  terms  in  our  language,  as  might  be  supposed,  are 
numerous.  First,  as  to  geographical  names.  These  abound  in 
every  State  in  the  Union,  though  more  in  some  States  than  in 
others.  In  New  England,  particularly  on  the  coast,  Indian 
names  are  very  common.  Nearly  all  the  rivers,  bays,  and 
prominent  landmarks  bear  them,  as  Housatonic,  Connecticut,  Winr 
nepesaukicn  Quinnebaug,  Pawcatuch,  Merrimack,  Kennebec,  Penob^ 
scot,  Narragansett,  Passamaquoddy,  &c.  In  other  parts  of  the 
country,  too,  the  rivers  retain  their  aboriginal  names,  as  the 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Susquehanna,  Roanohe,  Altamaha^ 
Chattahoochee,  Alabama,  &c.,  &c.  And  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  great  lakes ;  as,  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  Michigan,  as  well 
as  the  lesser  ones  of  Seneca,  Cayuga,  Canandaigua,  Oneida,  Win- 
nipeg, Winnebago  ;  and  also  of  nearly  all  the  bays,  mountains, 
and  numerous  geographical  divisions  and  localities.  Many  of 
the  aboriginal  names,  however,  have  been  discarded  for  others 
less  appropriate.  In  New  England,  the  towns  and  villages  were 
chiefly  named  after  the  towns  in  England  from  which  the  early 
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colonists  emigrated.  In  the  State  of  New  York  there  is  a  strange 
discrepancy  in  the  names  of  places.  Before  the  Reyolution,  the 
people  seemed  to  prefer  the  aboriginal  names:  not  only  the 
rivers,  lakes,  hills,  &c.,  bat  many  of  the  towns,  received  them. 
After  tiie  war,  the  names  of  distinguished  statesmen  and  soldiers 
were  applied  to  the  new  counties  and  towns.  Besides  geo- 
graphical names,  the  Indian  languages  have  supplied  us  with : 
1st,  many  names  of  beasts  and  fishes,  as  caribou^  cayman,  chipmuh, 
moose,  ocelot,  opossum,  raccoon,  skunk,  mmiitee,  squeteague,  menha- 
den, pauhaugen,  seuppaug^  quahaug,  terrapin ;  2d,  of  plants,  as 
persimmon,  chincapin,  pecan,  tuckahoe,  maize,  hinnikinnik,  tobacco, 
—  particularly  preparations  of  them  for  food,  as  samp,  hominy, 
9uecotash,supawn,  from  Indian  com,  and,  fVom  the  cassava  plant, 
mandioca  and  tapioca  ;  3d,  names  of  articles  known  to  and  used 
by  the  Indians,  and  which  the  Europeans  did  not  possess,  as 
canoe,  hammock,  moccasin,  wampum,  sewan,  wigwam,  tomahawk^ 
pemmican,  tepee,  toboggin ;  and,  4th,  names  applied  by  Indians 

to  themselves  in  their  various  relations,  as  inca,  cazique,  cock-  m 

arouse,  mingo,  sachem,  sagamore,  squaw,  pappoose. 

The  greatest  perversions  of  the  English  language  arise  from 
two  opposite  causes.  One  of  them  is  the  introduction  of  vul- 
garisms and  slang  by  uneducated  people,  who,  not  having  the  ^ 
command  of  proper  words  to  express  their  ideas,  invent  others 
for  the  purpose.  These  words  continue  among  this  class,  are 
transmitted  by  them  to  their  children,  and  thus  become  perma- 
nent and  provincial.  They  are  next  seized  upon  by  stump- 
speakers  at  political  meetings,  because  they  are  popular  with  the 
masses.  Next  we  hear  them  on  the  floor  of  Congress  and  in  our 
halls  of  legislation.  Quoted  b}'  the  newspapers,  they  become 
familiar  to  all,  and  take  their  place  in  the  colloquial  language  of 
the  whole  people.  Lexicographers  now  secure  them  and  give 
them  a  place  in  their  dictionaries;  and  thus  they  arc  firmly 
engrafted  on  our  language.  The  study  of  lexicography  will 
show  that  this  process  has  long  been  going  on  in  KngUind,  and 
doubtless  other  languages  are  subject  to  similar  influences. 

But  the  greatest  injuiy  to  our  language  arises  from  the  per- 
version of  legitimate  words  and  the  invention  of  hybrid  and 
other  inadmissible  expressions  by  educated  men,  and  particularly 
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by  the  clergy.  This  class  is  the  one,  above  all  others,  which 
ought  to  be  the  conservators  rather  than  the  perverters  of  lan- 
guage. It  is  nevertheless  a  fact  which  cannot  be  denied,  that 
many  strange  and  barbarous  words,  to  which  our  ears  are  gradu- 
ally becoming  familiar,  owe  to  them  their  origin  and  introduc- 
tion :  among  them  may  be  mentioned  such  verbs  as  to  feUowshtp, 
to  difficult,  to  eventuate,  to  resurrect,  to  doxologize,  to  happify,  to 
donate,  to  funeraUze,  &c.,  &o. 

Political  writers  have  made,  and  are  constantly  making,  large 
additions  to  our  stock  of  words  and  phrases.  Alex.  Hamilton's 
writings  abound  in  newly  coined  expressions ;  many  of  which 
have  been  adopted  b}'  Dr.  Webster,  and  have  a  place  in  his  dic- 
tionary. But  few,  however,  have  come  into  general  use,  as  his 
writings  have  not  been  widely  diffused,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
recommend  them  for  adoption  by  scholars.  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis, 
also,  has  the  reputation  of  inventing  many  new  words,  some  of 
which,  though  not  yet  embodied  in  our  dictionaries,  are  much 
used  in  familiar  language.  Judge  Story  has  contributed  his 
share  of  new  words ;  but,  as  they  are  confined  to  legal  treatises 
and  works  on  the  Constitution,  they  can  never  seriously  affect 
the  language. 

Writers  of  political  articles  in  the  newspapers,  stump-orators, 
and  the  members  of  legislative  bodies,  have  added  much  to  the 
English  vocabulary.  This  class  of  words,  though  not  remark- 
able for  their  elegance,  are  often  highly  expressive,  and  become 
more  widely  known  than  other  classes.  In  many  instances, 
however,  their  existence  is  but  short.  They  often  spring  up 
with  a  party ;  and  as  the  parties  become  extinct,  or  give  place 
to  new  ones,  the  terms  which  express  tlieir  peculiar  ideas  or  doc- 
trines likewise  fall  out  of  use.  In  this  class  may  be  included 
such  terms  as  Old  Hunker,  Bucktail,  Federalist,  Barnburner,  Loco- 
foco.  Young  Democracy,  Democratic  Republican,  Know-nothing, 
Native  American,  NuUifier,  NuUijication,  Coon,  Coonery,  Fire- 
eater.  Black  RepuUican,  Silver-gray,  Wire-puUer,  &c. 

There  are  words,  however,  in  this  class,  which,  having  grown 
out  of  our  peculiar  institutions,  are  of  a  permanent  nature. 
The  origin  of  some  of  these  is  involved  in  obscurity,  while  that 
of  others  is  well  known.     Sometimes  a  little  incident  trivial  in 
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ilMir  has  brought  into  existeace  words  which  are  extremely 
«X|masiyo^  and  which  will  remaia  as  long  as  our  institutione 
«xist*  Id  this  class,  wq  find  caucus,  mass-meeting^  buncombe  or 
tmmkimif  to  Uhhy^  tx>  gernjmandery  mileage,  gubernatorial^  senatorial^ 
tfmntter  iomreignti/,  stamping  ground,  stump,  &c. 

The  peculiar  physical  features  of  the  country  —  its  animals, 
pjoductions,  aborigines,  foresUlife,  &c. — have  been  a  most 
IhiitAd  source,  from  which  have  sprung  perhaps  tbe  largest 
mnnber  af  new  words,  as  necessary  and  useful  to  ourselves  as 
•liy  derived  from  our  Saxon  ancestors.  These  terms  are  not 
aaed  lo  England,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  they  are  not 
wanted*  Although  I  cannot  agree  with  Dr,  Webster,  that  "  we 
nrelv  find  a  new  word  introduced  into  a  language  which  is 
entirely  useless,"  —  for  there  are  unquestionably  thousands  of 
words  encuml>ering  our  dictionaries  which  might  well  be  dis- 
pcnsod  with,  —  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  most  instances, 
**  tiie  use  of  new  terms  is  dictated  by  necessity  or  utility  :  some- 
times  to  express  shades  of  difference  in  signillcation,  for  which 
Uitt  laogiiage  did  not  supply  a  suitable  term ;  sometimes  to 
axpreaa  a  combination  of  ideas  by  a  single  word,  which  other- 
wtoe  would  require  a  circumlocution.  These  benefits,  which  are 
often  j)erceived,  as  it  were,  instinctively  by  a  nation^  recommend 
socb  words  to  common  use,  till  the  cavils  of  critics  are  silenced 
by  the  weight  of  authority.**  — Letter  to  J,  Pickering,  p,  7, 

Were  we  to  classify  the  periods  when  names  were  opplied  to 
places  in  the  Ktate  of  New  York,  for  example,  we  would  call 
Uial  in  which  the  Indian  names  were  applied  the  aboriginal 
period.  This  is  as  far  back  as  it  would  be  safe  for  ordinary 
mortals  to  go,  leaving  the  ^'^ antediluvian'*  period  to  ^e  second- 
sight  of  such  seers  as  Mr.  Rafinesque.* 

The  Indian  names  seem  to  have  prevailed  till  the  Revolution. 
Theji  came  a  burst  of  patriotism  among  the  settlers,  many  of 
whom  doubtless  hail  ser>*ed  in  tlie  war,  and  every  new  place  was 
christened  with  the  names  of  the  warriors  and  statesmen  of  the 
day.  Thus  arose  Washington  County^  Washington  Village,imd  Wash- 
in/ftan  I  follow;  Jefferson  Vounig^  Village  ^  Lake,  dc.     The  State 


1  See  Introduction  to  Hiflorf  of  Kentucky. 
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of  New  Yrjrk  lins  thus  po-rpetuated,  in  her  towns  ai 
the  names  n(  Af^ftms,  Jatf^  Lafayette^  llamiUon^  Maduo 
Putnam  ^  Pulmki^  SchutfUr^  De  Kcdh^  Steuben^  Stillwofh  Gafes^ 
Franklin^  Greene,  Monroe,  WaMugtoji^  Wafne^  «Sec,  This  may  well 
be  styled  the  piUriotic  period*  The  names  of  statesmen  and 
generals^  however^  did  not  suffice  for  the  patriotism  of  our  early 
pioneers ;  for  we  find  interspersed  among  them  the  names  of 
Freedom^  Freetottn,  Frteport^  FriendHhip^  Independence^  Ltl>erty^ 
Vtctmy,  Hopi'uydl^  Harmony^  Concord,  Union^  &c. 

Next  eomes  tlie  clauictd  period ;  for  by  what  other  term  could 
we  designate  a  period  when  tow  ns  were  christened  by  the  names 
of  such  men  as  Homers  Virgil^  Solon^  Ovid^  Caio^  Fuclid^  Brutus^ 
Pompey^  TuUy^  Cicero,  Cincinnatus^  Aureliu^,  Sctpio,  UlyiieSy 
Seneca^  Ifannibcdy  Hector^  liamyius^  J^iander^  Manltuit^  CmniUut^ 
and  MarceMus  ;  or  of  sucli  placeg  as  Athena^  Sparia*  Marathoi^ 
TVoyt  CortTd/t,  Pharsalia^  Palm  if ra,  Utica^  Smyrna,  Attica^  Mace* 
don^  Ithica^  PhcenictcL^  T^9,  Mome,  and  Carthaye, 

Testimony  to  the  piety  (to  say  nothing  of  the  good  taste)  of 
our  forefathers  is  also  atforded  by  the  oeeurrenee  of  sueh  names, 
also  in  the  State  of  New  York*  as  Eden,  Paradise,  Bahylon^ 
Ninavek,  Mvmtl  Stnat^  Jerusalem,  Jericho,  Hebron,  Gos/ten,  Canaan^ 
Methany^  Bethlthetn,  Pethpaye,  Sharon,  Sodom^  Siloam^I^hanon^  Mo* 
riah,  &c.  Of  the  names  of  European  cities  there  are  Antwerp^ 
Amsterdam,  Berlin^  BostoUj  Cambridge^  Copenhayen^  Dresden^  Dun- 
dee, Florence^  Frankfort,  Geneva^  Genoa,  Hamburg^  Hagu^,  Liibon,  1 
Leyden^  Lirerjiool,  MancheMer,  Madrid,  Milan,  Moscow,  Naples 
Oxford^  Odessa^  Parma,  Palermo^  Parii^  Jtome,  Piga^  Stockholm^ 
7\ir%n^  l^crona^  Ftcima,  Versailles,  Veniet^  and  Fork,  There  ar^ 
towns  in  the  same  State  named  after  nearly  every  countr)^  in 
Europe,  as  Noricay,  Sweden,  Denmark,  linssia,  Poland,  Greece^ 
Italy,  Sardinia,  Holland,  and  Wales.  There  is  a  town  of  Mexico, 
Clnli,  Pern,  Lima,  Havana,  Cuba^  Cairo,  Alexandria^  Memphii^ 
Egypt,  Arabia,  Pei'sia,  China,  Pekin,  Canton,  Delhi,  Bombay^  \ 
Manilla^  Batavia^  Java,  and  Teddo,  Distingtiished  authors  and 
statesmen  of  England  are  remembered  in  the  towns  of  Addison^ 
Bums,  Burke,  Byron,  Clarendtm,  Chesterfield,  Dryden,  Gray,  Grmi- 
vilicy  Hampden^  Hume,  **  Junius,''*  Lock^^  Marlborough^  MiH*m,  Scott, 
Sheridan,  Sidney^  Spencer,  Somers,  and  WaHotu     But  little  fond- 
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ness  is  exhibited  for  dramatic  authors,  as  the  name  of  the 
greatest  of  them  all  has  been  forgotten ;  not  even  a  pond,  a 
hollow,  or  a  swamp  in  the  United  States  has  been  honored  with 
the  name  of  Shakspeare.  If  we  were  to  classify  all  the  names 
of  places  in  the  State  of  New  York,  we  should  be  puzzled  to 
find  a  place  for  the  names  of  Big  Indian^  Cow  Neck,  Half  Way^ 
Half  Moon,  Mud  Creth,  Mosquito  Core,  Oblong,  Owl  Pond,  Oxbow, 
Painted  Post,  Pitcher,  Bed  Jacket,  Bough  and  Beady,  Success,  Spe^ 
ont,  Sing  Sing,  Sugar  Loaf,  Yaphank,  and  the  like.  The  name 
of  Penn  Tan  is  said  to  have  been  manufactured  by  the  first  set- 
tlers, part  of  whom  were  ftx)m  Pennsylvania  and  the  rest  from 
New  England,  by  taking  the  first  syllable  from  '*Penns3'lvania," 
and  the  last  from  "Yankee." 

In  California,  many  places  have  been  absurdly  named  from 
some  trifling  incident  connected  with  the  first  settlement ;  such 
are  Hangfotcn,  Shirt  Tail  Canyon,  Flapjack  Canyon,  Whiskey 
Gulch,  Port  Wine  Diggins,  Humbug  Flat,  Murderer's  Bar,  Jackass 
Gulch,  Bed  Dog,  Travellers'  Best.  Some  of  these  retain  their 
names  even  after  they  become  ]X)pulou8  villages.  The  following 
are  sufficiently  important  to  have  post-offices,  as  appears  from 
the  official  Postal  Guide  :  Big  Trees,  Big  Pine,  Dutch  Flat,  Big 
Oak  Flat,  Black  Bear,  Buck  Eye,  Hay  Fork,  Happy  Camp,  Horse^ 
town,  Fair  Play,  Grizzly  Flat,  Gas  Jet,  Left  Hand,  Two  Bocks, 
Uncle  Sam,  Tou  Bet,  and  Zum  Zum. 

But  California  is  not  alone  in  the  oddness  of  the  nomenclature 
of  her  towns.  If  any  one  curious  in  the  subject  will  turn  to  the 
pages  of  the  United  States  Postal  Guide,  he  will  find  names 
quite  as  odd  in  some  of  the  older  States.  In  Arkansas  will  be 
found  Black  Fish,  Bright  Star,  Black  Jack,  Blue  Ball,  Big  Bottom, 
Buck  Horn,  Due  West,  Evening  Shade,  Oil  Trough,  Opposition, 
Bocky  Comfort,  Social  Hill,  Sub  Bosa,  Ten  Mile,  and  War  Eagle  ; 
while  niinois  glories  in  her  Bihle  Grove,  Lone  TVee,  Moonshine, 
Sugar  Loaf,  Fair  Weather,  Bed  Bud,  Bobin's  Nest,  and  Blue  Glass, 
From  the  Western  States  we  turned  to  Georgia,  one  of  the  old 
original  "Thirteen"  States,  to  see  what  her  nomenclature  is, 
and  found  some  names  quite  as  odd  as  those  of  the  new  States. 
Among  them  are  Air  Line,  Anvil  Block,  Cold  Water,  Cheery  Ij>g, 
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Dirt  Tjwju  Pine  Log,  Rising  Fawn,  Saw  Dust,  Soci&i  CVrtffe, 
Taikmg  Rock,  Ttj  Ty.   Wolf  Skin,  tLXaH   Wat  Woman, 

Strangely  formed  factitious  words  are  much  atfet'ted  at  Uie 
West,  abskizt^,  ahsqiuUulatc,  catawampottsf^,  ej^fluncfij}/,  obacute^ 
tlantendicular,  «S:c.,  &c,  :  and  in  the  South  *suih  ouomatopees  as 
keslash.  kettouse,  keswolhp,  keti?h(Jitix,  &C- 

Thc  battle-fields  of  the  Mexican  war  are  commemorated  in 
eighteen  Bnena  Vistas,  sixteen  Mtmfrrei/s,  nine  Pah  AUos,  and 
three  Re^acas,  And  the  names  of  its  heroes  have  given  birth  to 
a  host  of  Tfit/hn  and  Tat/lorvUles,  IVarihjt  and  WorthviUtK,  Piertu 
and  Pierre fi/ien,  besides  Piercetawn^  Pterceland^  and  Pierce  Point ; 
also  several  Pofh  and  PotkvVlrn,  together  with  Polktown^  Polk 
City,  Polk  Patch,  Polk  Precinct,  and  Polk  Run ;  and  two  addi- 
tional Qnttmam,  The  officers  who  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  late  civil  war,  and  the  statesmen  of  the  day,  will  not  be  for- 
gotten as  the  new  States  till  up. 

In  consequence  of  the  variety  of  origin  of  the  names  of  States 
and  towns,  the  formation  of  nouns  fh>m  them  to  denote  the 
native  or  citizen  of  such  State  or  town  is  sometimes  dirtleult  and 
even  impossible.  Thus  New  Yorker^  Vermonter*  Rhode  hUtnder^ 
will  do  well  enough  ;  and  so  will  Viripnian^  Georgian,  PhUadel- 
phian,  Boitonian,  MMlian  ;  but  Baffaloan^  III i  no  tan,  Ohioan*  are 
hardly  admiasible ;  while  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Ar* 
kansas  refuse  to  yield  to  the  process  at  all* 

The  class  of  new  words  and  new  meanings  of  old  wonls  which 
owe  their  t>rigin  to  cii*eumstances  or  productions  peeuUiir  to  the 
United  States,  such  as  ark,  backwoods,  hackwoodtmen,  breadstiiffs, 
hctrrens,  blaze*  bottoms^  broad'hom,  buffalo-robe,  cane4frake,  ci/press- 
brake^  clearing,  com*hroont,  corn-sftttckinf/,  deadening,  diggings,  dug- 
out, Jlat'boat,  hog^wallow,  husking,  intenml^^  location^  pint-barrens^ 
prairie  J  pre-emption,  reservation,  salt  lick,  satHmnah,  snag,  sawger^ 
Mqv<itter,  &c.,  are  necessary  additions  to  the  langimge. 

The  metaphorical  and  other  t>dd  expressions  used  first  at  the 
West,  and  aHenvards  in  other  parts  of  the  country",  often  origi- 
nate in  some  curious  anecdote  or  event,  which  is  transmitted 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  soon  made  the  property  of  all.  Po- 
litical writers  and  stump  speakers  perform  a  prominent  part  in 
the  invention  and  diffusion  of  these  phrases.     Among  these  may 
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be  mentioned  to  cave  in,  to  txcknowledge  the  com,  to  flash  in  the 
pern,  to  bark  up  the  wrong  tree,  to  wake  up  the  wrong  passenger^  to 
pull  up  stakes,  to  be  a  caution,  to  fizzle  out,  to  flat  out,  to  peter  out, 
to  fix  his  flint,  to  be  among  the  missing,  to  give  him  Jessy,  to  see  the 
elephant,  to  flg  around,  to  spread  one*s  self,  to  tucker  out,  to  use  up, 
to  walk  into,  to  cotton,  to  hifer,  to  chisel^  to  slope,  to  lobby,  to  gerry- 
mander,  to  splurge,  &c.,  &c. 

Our  people,  particularly  those  who  belong  to  the  West  and 
South,  are  fond  of  using  intensive  and  extravagant  epithets,  both 
as  adjectives  and  adverbs,  as  awful,  powerful,  monstrous,  dreadful^ 
mighty,  almighty,  all-fired,  &c. ;  while  euphemistic  oaths  are  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  Yankee  dialect. 

The  words  bankable,  bootable,  dutiable,  mailable,  mileage,  are  well 
formed  and  useful  terms,  which  have  been  generally  adopted  by 
those  who  have  occasion  to  make  use  of  them.  But  the  words 
duhersome,  disremember,  decedent,  docity,  and  the  like,  can  hartlly 
be  called  necessary  additions  to  our  language. 

There  is  a  diversity  in  the  pronunciation  of  certain  words  in  £ 

different  parts  of  the  United  States,  which  is  so  perceptible  that  ' 

a  native  of  these  particular  districts  may  be  at  once  recognized 
by  a  person  who  is  observant  in  these  matters.  Residents  of 
the  city  of  New  York  are  perhaps  less  marked  in  their  pronun-  -l 

ciation  and  use  of  words  than  the  residents  of  any  other  city  or 
State,  the  reason  of  which  is  ob>'iou8.  The  population  is  so 
fluctuating,  so  many  people  from  every  part  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  are  congregated 
there,  who  are  in  daily  contact  with  each  other,  that  there  is  less 
chance  for  any  idiom  or  peculiarity  of  speech  to  grow  up.  Nev- 
ertheless, grammatical  inaccuracies  are  far  from  uncommon  in 
the  speech  of  the  wealthier  classes,  and  slang  is  cultivated  to 
an  increasing  extent  by  the  "  rowdy"  portion  of  the  population. 

The  large  number  of  educated  men  in  New  England,  her 
admirable  schools  and  higher  institutions  of  education,  have  had 
a  powerful  influence  in  moulding  the  language  of  her  people. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  fact,  in  Boston  and  other  towns  in 
Massachusetts,  there  exist  some  glaring  errors  in  the  vulgar 
speech.  There  are  peculiarities  also  to  be  observed  in  the  lite- 
rary language  of  the  Bostonians.     The  great  extent  to  which 
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the  scholars  of  New  England  have  carried  the  study  of  the 
German  language  and  literature  for  some  years  back,  added 
to  a  very  general  neglect  of  the  old  masterpieces  of  English 
composition,  have  had  the  effect  of  giving  to  the  writings  of 
many  of  them  an  artificial,  unidiomatic  character,  which  has  an 
inexpressibly  unpleasant  effect  to  those  who  are  not  habituated 
to  it. 

The  agricultural  population  who  live  in  the  interior  of  New 
England  have  a  strongly  marked  provincial  dialect,  by  which 
they  may  be  distinguished  fjx)m  the  people  of  every  other  part 
of  the  Union.  The  chief  peculiarity  is  a  drawling  pronuncia- 
tion, sometimes  accompanied  by  a  speaking  through  the  nose, 
as  eend  for  endj  dawg  for  dog^  Gawd  and  Gihod  for  God^  &c. 
Before  the  sounds  aw  and  oo,  they  often  insert  a  short  t,  which 
we  will  represent  by  the  letter  y  ;  as,  kyow  for  cow,  w/<ao  for  vow^ 
tyoo  for  tooy  dyoo  for  do,  &c.,  &o.  The  numerous  words  em- 
ployed in  New  England  which  are  not  heard  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  are  mostly  genuine  old  words  still  provincial  in  the 
north  of  England :  very  few  are  of  indigenous  origin. 

A  very  common  mispronunciation  in  New  England  is  in  such 
words  as  New,  Thtesday,  Dew,  Duke,  where  the  vowel-sound  in 
stoop  is  given  for  the  vowel-sound  in  few,  thereby  pronouncing 
them  Noo,  Toosday,  Doo,  Dook,  This  error  among  us  is  noticed 
by  all  English  people,  who  are  very  particular  in  giving  these 
and  similar  words  their  correct  pronunciation.  The  educated  in 
the  Middle  States  pronounce  these  words  correctly. 

Among  some  of  the  Western  people  there  are  strange  ideas 
regarding  the  use  of  certain  words,  which  has  led  the  mock- 
modest  to  reject  them  and  substitute  others.  Thus,  to  speak  of 
the  names  of  animals  only,  the  essentially  English  word  bull  is 
refined  beyond  the  mountains,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  into  coW' 
creature,  male-cow,  and  even  gentleman-cow !  A  fHend  who  re- 
sided many  years  in  the  West  has  told  me  of  an  incident  where 
a  graj'-headed  man  of  sixty  doffed  his  hat  reverently  and  apolo- 
gized to  a  clergj^man  for  having  used  inadvertently  in  his  hear- 
ing the  plain  Saxon  term.  Male  sheep,  male  hog,  &c.,  are  of  a 
piece  with  the  preceding,  to  which  we  may  add  rooster,  he  hiddy^ 
game  chicken,  &c. 
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The  chief  peculiarity  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  Southern  and 
Western  people  is  the  giving  of  a  broader  sound  than  is  proper 
to  certain  vowels ;  as,  whar  for  where,  thar  for  therey  bar  for  hear. 
Ear  and  here  are  both  pronounced  like  year  ;  house^  ahout^  &c., 
have  a  pronunciation  approaching  to  hootey  ahoot^  &c. ;  and  the 
final  r  is  omitted,  as  you  do  for  your  door^  &c. 

In  the  following  table  of  words  incorrectly  pronounced,  such 
as  belong  to  New  England  are  designated  b}-  the  letters  N.  E. ; 
those  exclusively  Western,  by  the  letter  W. ;  the  Southern 
words,  by  S. ;  the  rest  are  common  to  various  parts  of  the 
Union.  In  this  attempt  at  classification  there  are  doubtless 
errors  and  imperfections;  for  an  emigrant  from  Vermont  to 
Illinois  would  introduce  the  provincialisms  of  his  native  district 
into  his  new  residence.  Many  of  these  inaccuracies  are  also 
heard  in  England. 


actilly 

for  actually. 

curons 

for  carious. 

aim 

„  earn. 

cupalo 

„  cupola. 

airy 

„  area. 

curchy 

„  curtesy. 

alien 

„  always,  S.  W. 

cuss 

„  curse. 

arethmetie 

„  arithmetic. 

dar 

„  dare,  W. 

arrant 

„  errand. 

darter 

„  daughter. 

arter 

.,  after. 

deef 

„  deaf. 

"T 

„  e'er  a. 

dew 

„  do,  N.  E. 

attackted 

,,  attacked. 

deestrict 

,.  district,  N.  E. 

„  anywhere. 

dcsput 

„  desperate,  N.  E. 

bachelder 

„  bachelor. 

dooz 

„  does,  N.  E. 

bar 

„  bear,  W. 

drap 

„  drop,  S. 

becase 

„  because. 

dreffle 

„  dreadful,  N.  E. 

bellowses 

„  bellows. 

dribble 

„  driblet. 

ben 

„  been,  N.  E. 

drownded 

„  drown*d. 

bile 

„  boU. 

druv 

„  drove. 

bimeby 

„  by  and  by. 

duboos 

,,  dubious. 

bast 

„  burst. 

eend 

„  end. 

caired 

„  carried,  N.  E. 

everywherea 

,,  everywhere. 

caze 

„  because. 

fer 

„  for. 

cheer 

„  chair. 

forrerd 

„  forward,  N.  E. 

chimblj 

,,  chimney. 

fust 

„  first 

chist 

„  chest,  N.  R 

g*l 

M  giri. 

dar 

„  clear,  W. 

gin 

„  given. 

closte 

„  close. 

gineral 

»,  general. 

considable 

„  considerable. 

git 

„  get 

eotch'd 

„  caught,  W. 

gownd 

M  gown. 

crick 

,,  creak. 

grievioufl 

„  grievous. 

critter 

„  creature. 

gwine 

•1  goings  S. 

cnniila 

„  colonel. 

har 

„  hmir,  W. 
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hath 

for  health,  S. 

haokocher 

„  handkerchief. 

hender 

f,  hinder. 

hXit 

„  hoist. 

holt 

„  hold. 

huff 

„  hoof. 

haU 

„  whole,  N.E. 

ham 

„  home,  N.  B. 

hombljT 

„  homely,  N.  E. 

fdea 

„  idea,  S. 

ile 

..  ofl. 

iDJIii« 

„  engine. 

innardg 

,.  inwards. 

inter 

„  into. 

iDnemjr 

„  enemy. 

JAoden 

„  jaondioe. 

jedge 

„  judge.  N.R 

jest 

„  jost 

jine 

M  join. 

jiste 

„  joist 

keer 

„  care. 

ketch 

M  catch. 

kin 

„  can. 

kitUe 

„  keUle. 

kiver 

„  cover. 

Urn 

„  learn. 

lamin 

„  learning. 

lawth 

„  loath. 

leeUe 

„  little. 

lieves 

,.  lief. 

DlASh 

„  marsh. 

million 

„  melon. 

„  mischieyons. 

monntaniooB 

„  mountainous. 

„  nothing,  L.  I. 

nary 

„  ne»era. 

nigger 

„  negro. 

nou 

„  nurse. 

ole 

„  old. 

5nly 

„  only,  S. 

onst   . 

„  once. 

pint 

„  point. 

pootj 

„  pretty. 

pnnkin 

„  pumpkin. 

pus 

„  purse,  N.  E. 

racket 

„  rocket 

rale 

„  real. 

rayley 

„  reaUy. 

rayther 

„  rather. 

rench 

„  rinse. 

rhenmatis 

„  rheumatism. 

sarce 
saroer 


for  roof,  N.  £. 
„  sauce. 
„  saucer. 


sartin 


sassy 


schollard 

sen 

shet 

shttk 

sich 

skeart 

sorter 


spettacle 

spile 

spose 

squinch 

Stan 

star 

steeple 

stiddy 

stun 

streech 

stupenduous 

stithin 

tech 

tend 

teird 

tew 

thar 

tole 

tossel 

tuck 

torectly 

tremenduous 

twiste 

umberell 

valeation 

varmint 

wal 

whar 

wtlnt 

wllnst 

wtis 

yaller 

year 

yere 

youm 


„  certain,  N.E. 

„  sauce,  N.  E. 

„  saucy. 

„  scarce,  W. 

„  scholar,  S.  W. 

„  since. 

„  shuts. 

„  shook,  W. 

„  such. 

„  scared,  8.  W. 

„  sort  of. 

„  smart,  S. 

„  spectacle. 

„  spoil. 

„  suppose. 

„  quench. 

„  stand. 

„  stair,  W. 

„  staple,  W. 

„  steady. 

„  stone,  N.  E. 

„  stretch,  W. 

„  stupendous. 

„  something,  N.  £ 

„  touch. 

„  attend. 

„  told,  N.  E. 

„  to,  N.  E. 

„  there,  W. 

„  told. 

„  tassel. 

„  took. 

„  directly,  S. 

„  tremendous. 

„  twice. 

„  umbrella.  • 

„  valuation. 

„  vermin,  W. 

„  well,  N.  E. 

„  where,  W. 

„  won't,  N.  E. 

„  once,  W. 

„  worse. 

„  yellow. 

„  ear,  S. 

„  here,  S. 

„  yours. 
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n^canisms  exhibit  thomselvo9»  not  in  the  use  of  peculiar 
and  proouQciatious  alone,  bat  also  in  some  points  of 
gnunznar.     Thus,  to  mention  a  few  ;  — 

Tiie  teraiinatioa  -Uy  for  Rbstra<.'t  nouna  is  preferred  in  many 
oiaes  lo  Uie  English  -ntsx;  so  that  we  Uavt%  for  ln«Uinc'e,  sucli 
worda  as  aecauntahiUt^y  instead  of  aecQuntableness :  obtutity  for 
okusefiesM,  &c.  Of  a  like  nature  are  renditi&n  for  rendering^ 
rmmration  for  reserve^ 

The  tenninations  -er  and  -eiti,  whidi  indicate  the  degrees  of 
ootnpariaon  of  adjectives,  are  often  dist^nled  for  the  adverbs 
nufrw  and  nw9tf  even  before  monosj  Ibblos,  contrary  to  good  Eng- 
lish usage.  And  the  possessive  n*liition  is  olteji  denoted  by  the 
preposition  o/",  where  the  termination  -s  would  be  neater  and 
more  idiomatic. 

Tb«j  influence  of  the  French  laDgmige  t^eeniB  to  be  visible,  not 
only  in  the  preceding  instances,  but  also  in  the  use  of  the  definite 
article  before  the  names  of  diseases ;  as,  the  gout,  the  consumpi- 
tiont  the  headache,  the  erysipelas,  *&c. 

It  may  be  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  German  language,  in 
which  the  adverbs  are  notliing  but  apocopated  adjectives^  that 
the  adjectival  ending  is  so  often  omitted  by  vulgar  speakers ;  as, 
"I  have  got  wet  bad;'*  '*See  that  you  do  it  good;**  **He'U 
toko  cold  sure'' 

On  liie  other  hand,  it  seems  owing  to  the  teachings  of  some 
priggish  pedagogue,  who  had  learned  that  ♦^  adverbs  qualify 
verbs/*  and  knew  nothing  beyond  it,  that  adverbs  are  now  often 
employed  where  idiomatic  usage  requires  an  adjective;  as,  *''I 
feel  veiy*  }Midly;*"  **  You  look  charmingly^''  dtc.  So  that  we  may 
expect  soon  to  hear,  '*  She  seems  ignorantly  ;''  *'He  became 
quite  crazi/y"  &c. ;  and  to  be  unable  any  longer  to  make  the  dis- 
tinction between  *' He  feels  warmly*'  and  *'He  feels  warm,''  The 
bdies  seem  more  especially  to  affect  this  form  of  speech,  whicli  is 
more  common  at  the  South  than  at  the  North  -,  whence  it  is  likely 
that  it  originated  in  a  Southern  boarding-school.  The  persona 
who  use  it  are  not  aware  that  it  is  really  the  person  or  thing 
which  is  qualified  in  these  CAses,  and  not  the  action  or  state 
of  being. 

Among  the  American  peculiarities  of  style,  one  of  the  most 
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remarkable  is  a  tendency  to  exaggeration.  ^^The  use  of  ex- 
travagant terms,"  says  Dr.  Lieber,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  me 
on  the  subject,  "is  very  common.  These  are  often  used  by 
deficiently  educated  persons  who  edit  newspapers,  and  more 
frequently  by  the  same  class  of  people  when  speaking  in  public. 
In  the  South  and  West,  this  custom  prevails  to  a  greater  extent 
than  at  the  North.  '  This  is  the  finest  cow  in  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,'  observes  one.  '  The  handsomest  woman  south  of  the 
Potomac,'  says  another.  And  a  man  who  kept  a  country  school 
with  ten  small  scholars  was  said  to  be  making  ^  bushels  of  money ' 
by  it." 

This  sort  of  exaggeration  frequently  assumes  the  form  of  what 
in  England  is  very  appropriately  termed  "fine  writing,"  but 
which  with  us  is  better  known  as  "  highfaluten."  Thus,  a  West- 
em  critic,  speaking  of  the  acting  of  a  Miss  Logan,  says  the  way 
in  which  she  chanted  the  Marseillaise  was  "  terrible  in  its  inten- 
sity," and  that  the  impression  made  "  must  create  for  her  a  name 
that  will  never  die."  This,  however,  "does  not  begin  "with 
Miss  Wyatt,  whose  performances  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  are 
thus  described  in  a  criticism  in  one  of  the  papers  of  that 
city :  — 

"  Illumined  by  the  lyric  muse,  she  is  magnificent.  All  nerve, 
all  palpitation,  her  rounded  form  is  the  fittest  setting  for  her  dia- 
mond soul !  She  has  grace  which  is  more  than  beauty,  and  dis- 
tinction which  adorns  still  more  than  grace.  She  appears  the 
incarnation  of  genius!  —  it  struggles  within  her! — inspiration 
quivers  down  her  snow-white  arms,  and  trembles  on  her  fingers* 
ends, — passion  wrestles  in  her  quivering  frame,  and  shudders 
through  her  limbs.  Her  soul  fiickers  in  every  accent,  and  looms 
up  in  every  pantomime,  while  serene  smiles  pla}^  about  her 
mouth.  Her  drapery  follows  her  gestures,  —  her  gestures  her 
passions.  Every  attitude  is  a  model,  every  pose  is  a  classic 
statue." 

"  The  very  opposite,"  says  Dr.  Lieber,  "  is  the  case  at  pres- 
ent in  England.  There  has  been  no  period  and  no  country  in 
which  perspicuity,  simplicity,  and  manliness  of  style  are  so  gen- 
eral as  at  present  in  English  Reviews ;  even  newspapers,  e.  g,  the 
"  London  Spectator,"  are  models  of  these  attributes  of  a  good 
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style.  Monckton  Milncs,  M.  P.,  told  me  he  had  not  the  least 
doubt  but  that  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  present  day  would 
not  stand  the  eloquence  of  Fox,  Sheridan,  or  Burke.  I  asked, 
*  What  would  they  do  ? '  '  The  members  would  instantly  leave 
their  seats,'  was  the  reply.  Mr.  Milncs  also  spoke  of  several 
American  writers  whose  style  was  correct ;  still,  he  could  always 
detect  some  florid  expression  characteristic  of  their  people." 

Before  closing  these  observations  on  American  provincialisms, 
I  should  do  injustice  to  previous  writers  on  the  same  subject,  not 
to  speak  of  their  works.  The  earliest  of  these,  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  extends,  is  that  of  Dr.  Witherspoon.  In  a  scries  of 
essays  entitled  "The  Druid,"  which  appeared  originally  in  a 
periodical  publication  in  1761,  he  devotes  numbers  5,  G,  and  7 
of  these  essays,  about  twenty  pages  in  all,  to  Americanisms, 
perversions  of  language  in  the  United  States,  cant  phrases,  &c. 
They  were  afterwards  published  in  his  collected  works,  in  4  vols. 
8vo,  Philadelphia,  1801,  and  may  be  found  in  the  fourth 
volume. 

The  most  important  work  of  the  kind  is  that  of  the  late  Hon. 
John  Pickering.  He  began  with  an  article  in  the  "  Memoirs  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  Boston.  This 
was  soon  after  enlarged  and  published  in  a  separate  volume 
entitled  *'  A  Vocahtilary,  or  Collection  of  Words  <md  Phrases  which 
have  been  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
To  which  is  prefixed  an  Essay  on  the  Present  State  of  the  English 
Language  in  the  United  States.''  Boston,  1816.  pp.  206.  (Con- 
taining about  520  words.)  This  valuable  and  interesting  work 
received  much  attention,  and  in  the  following  year  appeared  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  "^  Letter  to  the  Bon.  John  Pickering^  on  the 
Subject  of  his  Vocabularg^  or  Collection  of  Words  and  Phrases  sup' 
posed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  United  States"  By  Noah  Webster. 
8vo.     Boston,  1817.     pp.  69. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Albany  Institute,  1830,  Vol.  I.,  is 
an  article  entitled  ^' Notes  on  Mr,  Pickering's  Vocabulary^  &c., 
with  Preliminary  Observations'*  By  T.  Romeyn  Beck.  In  Mr. 
Sherwood's  "  Gazetteer  of  Georgia"  is  a  glossary  of  words  pro- 
vincial in  the  Southern  States.  The  latest  work  on  provincial- 
isms, but  chiefly  of  errors  in  grammar,  is  *'*'  A   Grammatical 
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Oorret^tor^  or  Vocabulary  of  the  Common  Erron  of  J^tfitfcn 
hetic(tfit/  arranfjed^  correeUd^  and  explain td  for  the  Ust  of  Schooh 
and  Private  IndividnaJg:'  By  Scth  T.  HurrL  12mo.  riiUadel- 
phia,  1847.^ 

Since  xXxit  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  there 
have  been  published  two  additions  of  a  work  entitled  •'  A  Colffic- 
Hon  of  CoUtge  Words  and  Ctufomit:'  By  B.  H.  HalL  12mo. 
Cambridge,  The  last  edition  in  1856,  This  is  a  very  oomplcte 
work  in  its  way,  and  contains  many  Americanisms  which  origi- 
aated  at  Colleges.  An  excellent  little  vohirae,  by  Dr*  A*  L« 
Elwyn  of  Philadelphia,  entitled  **  Glossary  of  Supposed  America n- 
isTng^  has  also  appeared.  This  is  a  useful  work,  and  shows  how 
many  of  um  supposed  Americanisms  are  reall}^  English. 

As  the  charge  has  been  frequentl}-  made  against  us  by  Eng- 
lish crities  of  perverting  our  vernacular  tongue,  and  of  adding 
useless  words  to  it.  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  here  that/ 
in  the  belief  of  the  author,  the  English  language  Is  in  no  part 
of  the  world  spoken  in  greater  purity  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  than  in  the  United  States.  In  making  this  assertion,  he 
does  not  depend  wholly  on  his  own  observation :  it  has  repeat- 
edly been  made  by  intelligent  Englishmen  who  have  travelled  in 
the  United  States,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  judging.  On  this 
subject,  the  author  of  an  English  work,  entitled  the  *' Back- 
woods of  Canada,"  has  the  following  judicious  remarks :  — 

'*  With  the  exception  of  some  few  remarkable  expressions, 
and  an  aUempt  at  introducing  fine  words,  the  lower  onler  of 
Yankees  have  a  decided  advantage  over  our  English  peasantry 
in  the  use  of  grammatical  language :  they  speak  better  English 


1  In  preparing  this  work,  I  have  examined  all  the  English  provincial 
glofsan€i!«,  and  the  principnl  Enjflish  dictionnries ;  whieh  il  was  neressnry  fo 
do,  in  order  to  know  what  words  iind  pJirnsei*  were  still  provincial  in  Eng- 
land. Many  of  the  fact*  in  that  portion  of  the  Introduction  which  treats 
of  English  dialects  have  been  drawn  from  fsmiiJar  essays  appended  to  the 
ftt'veral  [floFFarie*,  But  I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  tlie  enlarged  Preface  to 
Dr.  Bo» worth's  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  which  presenia  the  best  historical 
analysit  ext«nl  of  the  English  lan^riia^e :  and  to  the  admirable  and  later 
work  of  ProfcMor  Latham*  "The  Kngliflh  Language,"  London,  18-11,  which 
U  unquestionably  the  raost  valuable  work  on  English  philology  and  gram- 
mar which  has  yet  appeared^ 
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than  you  will  hear  fh)m  persons  of  the  same  class  in  any  part  of 
England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland ;  a  fact  that  we  should  be  unwill- 
ing to  allow  at  home."  —  p.  83. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Withcrspoon,  President  of  Princeton  College, 
bom  and  educated  in  Scotland,  made  a  similar  remark  in  1784. 
In  an  essay  on  the  language,  he  says :  — 

"The  vulgar  in  America  speak  much  better  than  the  vulgar 
in  Great  Britain,  for  a  very  ob\dous  reason  ;  namely,  that  being 
much  more  unsettled,  and  moving  frequently  from  place  to  place, 
they  are  not  so  liable  to  local  peculiarities  either  in  accent  or 
phraseology'."—  Works,  Vol.  IV.  p.  281. 

The  "  London  Quarterly  Review," in  noticing  Silliman's  "Trav- 
els in  England,"  quotes  his  remark  on  the  use  of  the  English  lan- 
guage in  England  and  in  America,  wherein  the  Professor  insists 
that  it  is  "  mare  correctly  spoken  at  this  time  (1805)  h\  the  mass 
of  the  Americans  than  by  the  mass  of  the  English  nation." 
"This  assertion,"  adds  the  reviewer,  "  is  founded  upon  a  com- 
mon and  ver}'  easy  mistake  as  to  the  nature  of  provincial  dia- 
lects, and  upon  a  curious  fact  in  the  history-  of  language.  There 
are  no  provincial  dialects  in  America :  emigrants  from  all  parts 
of  Great  Britain  have  met  there,  and  intermixed  with  each  other, 
and  with  natives  of  the  country.  The  peculiarities  of  dialect 
have  necessarily  been  melted  down  into  the  general  speech,  which 
is  common  English ;  and  this  is  the  language,  therefore,  which 
all  children  learn  as  their  mother  tongue.  The  low-bred  Lon- 
doner does  not  transmit  his  vulgar  shibboleth,  and  the  child  of 
the  Northumbrian  is  free  from  the  burr  which  sticks  in  the  throat 
of  his  father.  Dialects  can  only  be  preser^'cd  b}'  collective  bodies 
speaking  the  language  which  they  acquired  in  their  youth  ;  they 
cannot  therefore  continue  in  promiscuous  colonies."  — Vol.  15, 
p.  61. 

We  cannot  say  as  much,  however,  in  favor  of  our  literary  dia- 
lect. The  ripest  scholars  among  us  acknowledge  the  fact  that 
in  the  best  authors  and  public  speakers  of  Great  Britain  there  is 
a  variety  in  the  choice  of  expressions,  a  correctness  in  the  uae  of 
the  particles,  and  an  idiomatic  vigor  and  raciness  of  style  to 
which  few  or  none  of  our  writers  can  attain.  The  unfortunate 
tendency  to  flavor  the  Latin  at  the  expense  of  the  Saxon  ele- 
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ment  of  our  language,  which  social  and  educational  causes  have 
long  tended  to  foster  in  the  mother  country,  has  with  us  received 
an  additional  impulse  from  the  great  admixture  of  foreigners  in 
our  population.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  pure  old  idiomatic  Eng- 
lish style  can  ever  be  restored  in  this  country ;  but  there  is  no 
good  reason  to  doubt  that  the  fusion  of  the  present  rather  hete- 
rogeneous elements  of  which  our  society  is  composed  will  result 
in  the  production  of  a  style  and  a  literature  which  will  also  have 
their  beauties  and  their  merits,  although  fieishioned  after  a  some- 
what different  model. 
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AMERICAN  WORDS  AND  PHRASES. 


A  1.  The  highest  classification  of  a  vessel  on  Lloyd's  list.  Some- 
times "copper-bottomed**  is  added.  Years  ago  it  was  common 
to  see  the  mark  appended  to  the  name  of  a  vessel  in  an  advertise- 
ment for  freight  or  passengers.  So  far  the  term  and  its  use  are 
English;  but,  in  a  commercial  country,  the  use  of  such  terms  is 
often  extended  beyond  their  original  application. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  in  turn  well  known  to  Stewart,  and  who  stand 
on  his  books  rated  A  No.  1  fur  the  leni^tU  of  their  bil!»,  that  the  fitting  out  a 
young  lady  nowadays  for  a  winter  season  in  town,  or  a  summer  season  at  a 
watering-fJace,  afisimilates  more  nearly  to  preparing  a  vessel  for  a  voyage 
around  the  world  than  any  other  analogous  undertaking.  —  N.  Y.  Commercial 
Advertiter, 

The  Niagara,  New  Orleans,  and  Louisville  packet  is  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent steamers  now  running  the  river.  Her  interior  arrangements  are  com- 
plete, and  her  officers  A  No.  1.  —  Western  Paper, 

Got  a  prime  nigger,  said  the  slave-dealer;  an  A  number  one  cook  and  no 
mistake !    Picked  her  up  cheap.  —  Mrs.  Stowe^  Dred^  Vol.  I.  p.  313. 

Abergoin.  The  term  **  aborigines  *'  is  corrupted  by  some  of  the  illit- 
erate people  of  the  West  into  Abergoins  or  Abrogam, 

AblBselfa.  A,  by  itself,  A.  It  will  be  recollected  by  many  that  in 
the  olden  time  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  was  denominated 
•*abisselfa**  when  it  formed  a  syllable  by  itself,  as  in  the  word 
aUe.  The  scholar,  in  spelling  the  word,  was  taught  to  say,  *'  a,  by 
itself,  a  (rapidly,  abissel/a),  b,  /,  e,  bie,  able.**  We  derive  this 
word  and  the  use  of  it  from  England,  where  it  is  used  in  Suffolk 
county.    See  Moor's  Glossary. 

To  abolitionlBe.    To  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  the  abolitionists. 
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AboUtiondom.  Said  in  the  Confederate  States,  during  the  late  civil 
war,  of  the  loyal  States. 

They  [the  people  of  Tennessee]  cannot  be  sold  to  JboUtiondom.  —KnoxvUk^ 
,--/  Tennessee  Begister,  1867. 

About  Right.     To  do  a  thing  about  right  is  to  do  it  well. 

I  fell  foul  of  the  old  mare;  and  if  I  dMn't  give  it  to  her  about  right^  then 
there  *8  none  o*  me,  that  *s  all.  —  New  England  Stories. 

Aboya  one's  Bend.  Out  of  one's  power.  A  common  expression  in 
the  Western  States.  Above  one's  hucJdeberry  is  a  vulgarism  Of  the 
same  signification. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  curiosities  at  Peale*s  Museum ;  it  is  above 
my  bend.  —  CrockeU,  Tour  down  East. 

Above  Par.  A  term  originally  applied  to  stocks,  but  often  trans- 
ferred to  other  things  which  are  superior;  as,  **  This  horse  is  above 
par;  **  **  These  goods  are  above  par; "  meaning  that  they  are  above 
the  ordinary  standard,  better  than  common. 

Above  Snakes.  Exaggerated  cant  for  '*from  the  ground,"  or 
more  than  above  the  ground. 

Those  two  tall  Kentuckians,  Mrith  their  tufted  chins,  somewhere  about  seven 
feet  above  snakes.  ~  WorUey's  Travels  in  the  United  States. 

To  absquatulate.    To  run  away,  to  abscond.     A  factitious  vulgarism. 

W was  surrendered  by  his  ball,  who  was  security  for  his  appearance  at 

court,  fearing  he  was  about  to  absquatulate.  —  N.  Y.  Herald^  1847. 

A  railroad  station-master  at  Oakdale  has  absquatulated  with  funds  belonging 
to  the  railroad  and  various  individuals.  —  N.  T.  Tribune. 

Hope^s  brightest  visions  absquatulate  with  their  golden  promises  before  the 
least  cloud  of  disappointment,  and  leave  not  a  shinplaster  behind. — Dow*» 
Sermons,  Vol.  I.  p.  309. 

According  to  Gunter.  Gunter  was  a  distinguished  arithmetician, 
and  the  inventor  of  a  chain  and  scale  for  measuring.  The  Laws 
of  Rhode  Island,  both  colonial  and  recent,  referring  to  measures, 
say,  *^  All  casks  shall  be  gauged  by  the  rule  commonly  caUed 
'gauging  by  Gunter.*'*  This  refers  to  the  instrument  called 
**  Gunter 's  Slide-rule,**  adapted  for  gauging.  Hence  any  thing  cor- 
rectly and  properly  done  is  said  to  be  **  according  to  Gunter.** 

Mr.  K J  a  respected  citizen  of  Detroit,  has  published  a  letter  entirely  ex- 
onerating General  Cass  from  the  charge  of  having  defrauded  his  association  in 
the  land  speculations.  He  is  positive  that  all  was  done  according  to  Gtmter.  — 
N.  7.  Tribune. 

The  expression  "according  toHoyle'*  is  also. common;  and  an 
old  fellow,  who  never  played  a  game  of  whist  in  his  life,  always 
said  **  according  to  Hodge.^* 
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Aoooont.  *'lli#fie  hogs  are  of  no  account,^*  meaning  of  no  value- 
TU«  word  is  ustjd  in  the  West  to  the  excliusion  of  other  shinies 
at  meaning.     See  No  Account. 

▲ocountabllity.  The  state  of  being  accountable.  In  England,  the 
furm  QccfiuntalflenesM  is  uned*  The  aarae  difference  is  obi*en'able 
in  ft  ntmiber  of  words. 

▲oeqiilm.  (Span»)  The  iiii^uring  ditches  used  in  Texas  and  Xew 
Mexico  are  called  Accqnlns,  The  larger  or  principal  one,  \\lurh 
•npplieft  the  smaller,  is  called  the  Acequia  Maifre^  or  main  ditch. 
The  w-ord  is  sometimes  spelled  azaquia  or  ztquia, 

Ai  Uie  ranRtang  j^prang  nver  the  ztqmn^  die  flowing  »kirt  of  the  manga  witt 
|ittff«4  forward.  —  Ma^t  Riid,  The  War  Trail. 

To  sekoowledge  the  Com.  An  expression  of  recent  origin,  which 
ba»  now  bec<:»me  very  common.  It  means  to  confess  or  acknowledge 
a  charge  or  imputation.  The  following  story  is  told  bb  Uie  origin  of 
tiie  phrase  :  — 

SoitM  veara  atrn,  a  raw  copitomir,  fn)ni  ihe  qpp*»r  countr>%  tititennmed  to  try  his 
fecfun*  at  New  Orleacid,  Accordingly  he  provided  him^i^otf  with  twu  Dnt-boata, 
—  one  taden  with  ccini  nod  the  other  with  pr*tfttoc*,  —  «nd  cjown  the  river  he 
went.  The  night  aft^r  hi*  airival  ho  wmt  up  iovrn^  to  a  giimhling*hou**».  Of 
octrB«»  lie  rcimmrnc**!!  IwtlJng,  and,  hia  hick  proving  unfortimate.  he  lost.  Wheo 
'  fr AS  gune,  he  Ixit  his  "tmck  ; '*  and  the  com  and  prrrntoea  followed 
itfi«  money.  At  lait^  when  completely  cicnned  out,  he  returned  to  liia  btmtii  at 
liliv  wharf  \  wh>'Ti  the  evidence^  nf  a  now  mtiifortune  presented  themtielvea. 
•n>rtmgh  prtjm'  mviilirut  or  cither,  the  iha-hi>rtt  ron taming  the  com  was  aitnk,  and 
a  tola]  Jo«i)«.     Ojrisr>lii])j;  hhiiM'lf  ai«  well  ar  he  could,  he  went  to  »leep,  dreaming 

f'f   »  I  .-   i^Mjtntoe*,  and  com,     It  wn*  fscnreely  aunrise,  however,  when  he  waa 

ri  V  the  '*ihild  of  *  hanre/'  wlm  had  arrived  to  take  pn»<nf9^\on  of  th« 

1  -  lii-  winnings.     Slowly  awnkening  from  hia  sltiep,  our  hero,  rut»- 

y  il  luuking  the  man  hi  the  lace,  replied:    "^^  Stranger.  /  acknowl^ 

f  ■  ■'.      t,ike  'em:  hut  the  pot«toe«  von  ortw'/have,  by  thunder!  " — Pitti- 

htArff  d-owmrrnVt/  AdnfriiMtr. 

The  Evening  Mirn>r  vi*ry  iiaTvefy  tomeii  out  and  (wknotcUdpejtKe  corn,  admili 
thai  a  demand  wa*  made,  &c,  —  AVmj  York  ffrtftUl,  Jime  27,  1846, 

Enough,  »ald  the  <^N|ifAhi,  I  *m  hoax*'d,  I  *m  gloriounly  hoaxed,  lachnowltd^ 
fit  florji,  — Pideif^fff/rom  ih«  Pienjfunt,  p.  8^)* 

Now  of  my  enterprifcf,  howerer,  hnve  Wn  omitted;  aadf  though  a  portion 
of  my  **Confe»iN inn »"  may  hy  iMjtne  lie  considered  injudicious,  I  prefer  frankly 
to  tidmovrUelfft  the  isim  wherever  I  ha%'e  had  a  hand  in  plucking  it.  —  P.  T. 


▲oroM  LotM*    By  short  cutii,  In  the  quickest  manner. 

f  fwore  {n  Nauvoo,  when  my  enemiea  were  looking  ma  in  the  face,  that  I 
would  *rnd  them  to  hell  acraat  ioeiil  they  meddled  with  mt,  ^  Speech  of  Brit/ham 
l*om*f,  1857. 
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Acting.  Acting  as;  fulfilling  the  duties;  holding  the  position  of.  It 
is  said  of  one  who,  not  formally  inducted  into  an  office  or  position, 
performs  the  duties  of  it  ad  interim;  as  **  Acting  Governor," 
**  Acting  Pastor,"  &c. 

Action.  An  amusing  article  appeared  in  the  **  National  Intelli- 
gencer," Washington,  in  1846,  on  the  abuse  of  this  word.  The 
writer  says :  — 

" The proceedingt  of  Congress ;  the  dtdtion  of  Congress,  or  either  House;  the 
voU  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  House,  preliminary  or  final ;  the  consideration  of  a 
bill  or  measure;  the  signature  of  the  President  after  a  bill  has  passed  both 
Houses;  or  the  mnetion  or  approwd  of  the  President, — these  are  modes  of 
expression  no  longer  known.  The  words  I  underscore  have  disappeared — gone 
for  ever,  it  would  seem.  Nobody  hears  of  them  more.  It  is  the  action  of  the 
House,  or  the  House  taking  action ;  the  action  of  the  Senate,  or  the  Senate  taking 
action ;  or  what  action  will  the  House  take,  or  what  action  will  the  Senate  take; 
or  both  Houses  are  waiting  for  the  action  of  the  President.*' 

Adam  and  Bve,    (Aplectum  hyemale.)    Putty  root,  so  called  from  the 

bulb  of  the  preceding  year  being  always  connected  with  the  new 

one. 
To  admire.     1.  To  wonder  at;  to  be  affected  with  slight  surprise.  — 

Ray. 
In  New  England,  particularly  in  Maine,  the  word  is  used  in  this 

sense.     Some  of  the  old  English  writers  so  employed  it. 

I  perceive  these  lords 
At  this  encounter  do  so  much  admire^ 
That  they  devour  their  reason.  —  Shakqteare. 

2.  To  like  very  much.  This  verb  is  often  and  very  absurdly  used 
in  New  England  in  such  expressions  as,  **  I  should  admire  to  see  the 
President." 

Adobies.  (Span,  adobes.)  Sun-baked  brick  used  for  building  houses, 
fortifications,  and  making  enclosures,  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  &c. 

The  large  and  economical  adoht  brick,  hardened  in  the  sun  and  without  fire, 
supersedes  other  materials  for  walls  and  fences  in  this  dry  atmosphere  [that  of 
the  great  Plains],  and,  as  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  resists  decay  for  centuries.  —  W, 
Gilpin  in  Nat.  Intel.,  1857. 

Adulterer.    A  person  who  adulterates. 

One  of  the  gentlemen,  while  conversing  with  the  Committee,  remarked  that 
his  friend  (indicating  him)  knew  all  about  the  adulteration  of  liquors;  .  .  . 
whereupon  the  proverbial  joker,  Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens  (chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee), said:  *'Then  let  the  adulterer  speak  for  himself.**  — i^T.  Y,  Herald^  S7 
March,  1862. 

Adventism.     See  Millerism, 

Adventist    See  MiUerite. 
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AfBnity.  A  man  or  a  woman  for  whom  one  of  the  opposite  sex  feels 
a  strong  attachment,  amounting  to  a  passion ;  indeed,  so  strong  is 
this  passion  claimed  to  be,  that  husbands  leave  their  wives,  and 
wives  their  husbands,  for  one  for  whom  they  possess  a  stronger 
affection,  and  between  whom  they  pretend  there  is  a  stroniifer  affin- 
ity. This  individual  they  call  their  **  affinity."  The  following 
example  conveys  the  meaning  of  the  word :  — 

"  Ain*t  Theron  Gusher  a  married  man  ?  "  [inquired  Josiah  Allen^s  wife  of  Miss 
Betsy  Bobbet]. 

**0h,  yes,  some.** 

"  Some !  "  I  rei>eated  in  a  cold  accent  "  He  is  either  married,  or  he  hainH 
married,  one  or  the  other;  **  and  again  I  repeated  coldly,  **  Is  he  a  married  man, 
Betey?" 

**  Oh,  yes,  he  has  been  a  married  man  a  few  times,  or  what  the  cold  world  calls 
marrying*  — he  ha.s  got  a  wife  now;  but  I  do  not  believe  he  has  found  his  nffinity 
yet,  though  he  has  got  several  bills  of  divorcement  from  various  wimmen,  trying 
tofind  her.'*— iB<t»y  Bobbet,  p.  190. 

**Say8  she  [»'.  e.  Miss  Bobbet],  '  When  a  woman  finds  that  her  soul  is  clogged 
and  hampered,  it  is  a  duty  she  owes  to  her  higher  nature  to  find  relief*  ** 

**  Says  I  [t.  e.  Josiah  Allen's  wife],  *  When  a  woman  has  such  feclin*s,  instead 
of  leavin*  her  husband,  and  goin*  round  huntin*  up  an  affinitte^  let  her  take  a 
good  thoroughwort  puke.*  '*  — JbuL^  p.  327. 

Referring  to  the  four  millions  of  Spirit ualii«ts  which  Judge  Edmuudfl  declared 
to  be  in  the  United  States,  J.  Warren  Chase  afi!irms  that  all  these  Spiritualista 
accept  the  doctrine  of  special  nffinitits  l>ctween  man  and  woman  :  affinititt  which 
imply  a  spiritual  relation  of  the  sexes  higher  and  holier  than  that  of  marriage. 
—  DixoHy  Spiritual  Wivts^  p.  75. 

To  Afrloanise.    To  place  under  Negro  domination. 

AMoanisation.  The  act  of  placing  under  Negro  domination.  This 
and  the  preceding  are  words  of  recent  introduction  by  Southern 
political  writers. 

After  Night  After  nightfall;  in  the  evening;  as,  *' A  meeting  will 
be  held  in  the  court-house  afier  night. ^^  This  expression  is  said  to 
be  peculiar  to  the  Middle  States.  —  Hurd^s  Grammatical  Corrector, 

Agnarcilante.  (Span.)  On  the  Mexican  frontier,  as  well  as  in 
Spanish  America,  any  distilled  liquor,  whether  rum,  brandy,  or 
whiskey. 

General  Sherman,  in  speaking  of  a  dinner  at  San  Francisco,  on 
the  4th  July,  1846,  says:  — 

^  A  man  of  some  note,  named  Sinclair,  presided,  and,  after  a  substantial  meal 
and  a  reasonable  supply  of  aguardiente^  we  began  the  toasts.**  — Memoir*^  Vol.  I. 

^«• 
AgOT-fortjr.    Aquarfortis,  yulg^ly  so  called  at  the  Sonth-west 
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The  doctors  fed  me  on  lodlum  tea  and  epecac,  washed  down  with  myrtle  tea,  — 
*t  wasn't  of  no  manner  of  U8e ;  they  then  tried  agur-foriy^  — if  it  had  been  agur- 
hondred,  't  wouldn't  have  done.  —  N,  Y,  Spirit  of  the  Timts^  Frontier  Tale. 

Aguy  and  Agar  for  ague;  feoer-an^-aguy  for  **  fever  and  ague; "  com- 
mon among  the  uneducated,  wherever  this  distressing  disease  is 
known.  The  word  ague  is  pronounced  in  some  localities  so  as  to 
rhyme  with  plague. 

Ahead.  Forward,  in.  advance.  Thb  word,  originally  a  sea  term,  is 
now  in  very  common  use  by  all  classes  of  spe^ers  and  writers. 

Oar  banks,  being  anxious  to  make  money  for  their  stockholders,  are  probably 
right  to  drive  ahead^  regardless  of  consequences,  &c.  —  N,  T,  Com.  Adv.,  Not. 
39, 1845. 

Agee.    Askew;  as  **  to  have  one's  hat  agee.*^    From  the  term  gee  used 
h  in  driving  cattle. 

fm^M*      Airy.    Conceited.     Said  of  one  who  puts  on  airs. 
//  y         Alamo.     (Span.)     {Populus  monili/era.)     See  Cotton-Wood. 
"     '^^        Albany  Beef.     Sturgeon;  so  called  because  a  part  of  the  sturgeon's 
^*77^  flesh  has  much  the  look,  and  not  a  little  of  the  taste,  as  well  as 

texture,  of  ox  muscle.     It  abounds  in  the  Hudson  River,  and  is 
much  eaten  in  the  city  of  Albany. 
Albany  Hemp.    (Urtica  Canadensis.)    Canada  nettle,  so  called  from 

the  use  made  of  its  fibrous  bark. 
Albany  Regency.  A  name  popularly  given  in  the  United  States  to  a 
junto  of  astute  Democratic  politicians,  having  their  head-quarters 
at  Albany,  who  controlled  the  action  of  the  Democratic  party  for 
many  years,  and  hence  had  great  weight  in  national  politics. — 
Wheeler,  Diet. 
Alcoholism.  The  practice,  the  results  of  using  alcohol;  drunken- 
ness. 

Three  deaths  of  akohoUam ;  three  of  diseases  of  the  bones,  joints,  &c  ;  forty 
of  the  brain  and  nerves.  —  N.  Y.  Herald^  March,  1862. 

Alder.  Beside  the  true  alders,  various  shrubs  belonging  to  quite  dif- 
ferent families  are  so  called,  generally  on  account  of  a  resemblance 
in  the  leaves ;  thus,  Rhamnus  alniflorus  (alder-leaved  buckthorn)  is 
**  dwarf  alder; "  Clethra  alnifoUa  (sweet  pepper-bush)  is  "spiked  " 
or  *' white  alder;*'  Prinos  verticUlatus  (winter  berry)  is  "black 
alder.'' 

Alewife,  plur,  Alewives.  {Alosa  vemalis,  Storer.)  A  fish  of  the 
herring  kind,  abounding  in  the  waters  of  Xew  England.  In  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  they  are  called  "  old  wives ;'^  Alewhap,  plur. 
Alewhapi,  in  Connecticut. 
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The  name  appears  to  be  an  Indian  one,  though  it  is  somewhat  changed,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  earliest  account  we  have  of  it.  In  former  times,  the  Indians  made 
VM  of  these  fish  to  manure  their  lands,  as  the  menhaden  are  now  used.  Mr. 
"Winthrop  says :  "  Where  the  ground  is  bad  or  worn-out,  they  put  two  or  three 
of  the  fishes  called  aloofes  under  or  adjacent  to  each  corn-hill ;  whereby  they  had 
many  times  a  double  crop  to  what  the  ground  would  otherwise  have  produced. 
Hie  English  have  learned  the  like  hunbandry,  where  these  aJoo/et  come  up  in 
great  plenty."  — Phihsophieal  Trans.,  1678. 

High  up  in  the  open  fire-place  were  two  dozen  hard-wood  rods,  that  severally 
supported  about  a  dozen  gasperaux,  or  alewives^  that  were  undergoing  the  process 
of  smoking.  —  Sam  SUch^  Wise  Saics^  p.  128. 


A  plant  derived  from  Chili,  and  now  extensively  cultivated 
in  California.  It  is  understood  to  be  simply  the  lucerne  of  Europe 
(Medicago  satica),  differing  in  habit  of  growth,  if  at  all,  only  as  a 
result  of  difference  of  soil  and  climate.  It  is  a  plant  allied  to  the 
clover  family.  It  has  lately  been  introduced  into  Texas,  and  is 
found  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  black  prairie  soil  of  that 
State.  —  U.  S.  Agricultural  Report  for  1875,  p.  394. 

Mr.  Squier,  who  found  the  plant  growing  luxuriantly  in  Peru, 
thus  speaks  of  it  :  — 

Our  mules  pricked  up  their  ears,  and,  with  visions  of  infinite  alfalfa  before 
them,  broke  into  a  lively  trot.  —  Travels  in  Peru^  p.  475. 

Alglo.    Relating  to  the  Algonkin  tribes.     Formed  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft 

from  the  word  Algonkin. 
Alienage.    The  state  of  being  an  alien.  —  Webster,     Neither  this  nor 

the  following  word  is  to  be  found  in  the  English  dictionaries,  except 

the  recent  one  of  Mr.  Knowles.     They  are  common,  however,  in 

professional  books. 

Where  he  sues  an  executor,  &c.,  the  plaintifiTs  alienage  is  no  plea.  —  Laireil'i 
Pkading  on  Assumpsit,  p.  687. 
To  restore  estates,  forfeitable  on  account  of  alienage.  — Judge  Story. 
AlleniBm.    The  state  of  being  an  alien.  —  Webster^  Knowles. 

The  prisoner  was  convicted  of  murder;  on  his  arraignment  he  suggested  his 
aliemsm,  which  was  admitted.  — 2  Johnson's  Reports,  381. 

Tlie  law  was  very  gentle  in  the  construction  of  the  disability  of  alienitm,  — 
Chancellor  Kent. 

Alkali  Desert,  Alkali  Land.  Wide  districts  of  land  in  Colorado 
and  Nevada,  and  more  appropriately  called  a  desert,  covered  with 
an  efSorescence  of  alkali. 

As  you  drive  over  the  uncultivated  part  of  the  plain,  you  see  occasionally  tha 
white  flowery  efflorescence  of  alkali.  Frequently  a  farm  would  extend  into  the 
midst  of  this  alkali  land.  -^NordhoJTs  Cnli/omia,  p.  144. 

And  now  we  entered  upon  one  of  that  species  of  deserts  whose  concentrated 
hideousness  shames  the  diffused  and  diluted  horrors  of  Sahara,  —  an  alkali  desert. 
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For  sixtj-eight  miles  there  was  but  one  break  in  it.  The  oOboU  dust  cut  through 
our  lips,  it  persecuted  our  eyes,  it  ate  through  the  delicate  membranes  and  made 
our  noses  bleed  and  kept  them  bleeding.  —  Mark  Twctin^  Houghing  It^  p.  143-4. 

All  any  more.  A  common  expression  in  Pennsylvania  among  the 
illiterate  to  mean  **all  gone."  Thus  a  servant  will  say,  "The 
potatoes  is  all  any  more,  i.  e.  are  all  gone ;  or  she  will  say  simply, 
**  They 'sail." 

All-Day.  Continuing  a  whole  day,  able  to  work  a  whole  day  or  every 
day  ;  steady;  strong.     **  An  all-day  horse,"  &c. 

AU-fired.  Enormous,  excessive ;  enormously,  excessively.  A  low  ex- 
pression ;  probably  a  puritanical  corruption  of  hell-fired,  designed  to 
have  the  virtue  of  an  oath  without  offending  polite  ears. 

I  was  woked  up  by  a  noise  in  the  street;  so  I  jumps  up  in  an  aU-Jtred  huiry, 
ups  with  the  window,  and  outs  with  my  head.  —  Sam  Slick. 

I  *m  dying  —  I  know  I  am !  My  mouth  tastes  like  a  rusty  cent.  The  doctor 
will  charge  an  oil-fired  price  to  cure  me.  —  Knickerbocker  Mag.,  1845. 

The  first  thing  I  know'd,  my  trowsers  were  plastered  all  over  with  hot  molas- 
ses, which  burnt  aU-Jired  bad.  —  Major  Joneses  Courtthip,  p.  87. 

Old  Haines  sweating  like  a  pitcher  with  ice-water  in  it,  and  looking  oil-fired 
tired.  —  Porter's  Tales  of  the  South-west,  p.  58. 

Tou  see  the  fact  is,  Squire  (said  the  Hoosier),  they  had  a  mighty  deal  to  say 
up  in  our  parts  about  Orleans,  and  how  aU-Jlred  easy  it  is  to  make  money  in  it ; 
but  it  '■  no  ham  and  all  hominy,  I  reckon.  —  Pickings  from  the  Picayune,  p.  67. 

AU-firedly.    Enormously,  excessively. 

Rum  does  every  thing  that  is  bad ;  wonder  if  it  is  rum  that  makes  potatoes  rot 
so  aW^firedly,  —  Milne,  Farm  Fence^  p.  8. 

All-holler.  To  beat  one  all-holler,  or  all  hollow,  is  to  beat  him  thor- 
oughly. 

AU-possessed.    Affected  by  evil  spirits,  or  demons ;  possessed. 

Bill  Jenkins  was  a  dreadful  mean  man;  used  to  get  drunk  every  day,  and 
swore  like  all-possessed  when  he  got  mad.  —  Widow  Bedott  Papers^  p.  30. 

All  Sorts.  Heel-taps  of  drinks  of  all  sorts  left  in  glasses  at  a  public 
house,  poured  into  a  common  receptacle,  and  sold  to  poor  drinkers 
at  half  price.  —  Baltimore  Farmer. 

All  Sorts  o£  A  Southern  expression,  synonymous  with  expert,  acute, 
excellent,  capital.  It  answers  to  the  English  slang  term  hang-up 
or  out-and-out.  It  is  a  prevalent  idiom  of  low  life,  and  often  heard 
in  the  colloquial  lan^age  of  the  better  informed.  A  man  who  in 
New  England  would  be  called  a  curious  or  a  smart  fellow  would  in 
the  South  be  called  all  sorts  of&  fellow;  expert  in  many  ways. 

She  was  cdl  sorts  of  a  gal,  —  there  wam't  a  sprinklin*  too  much  of  her :  she  had 
an  eye  that  would  make  a  fellow*s  heart  try  to  get  out  of  his  bosom,  her  step  was 
light  as  a  panther's,  and  her  breath  sweet  as  a  prairie  flower.  —  Bobb,  Squatter 
Life. 

A-^^- 
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If  you  cmn  only  get  Kit  rid  of  them  little  failings  [blindness  and  deafness], 
yoaUl  find  him  all  tortt  of  a  horse.  —  Trait*  o/Amtr.  Hwnor, 
To  pen  an  Ode  upon  Oil-of-Bob 
Is  all  mnis  of  a,  job  —  Poe,  Life  of  Thingum  Bob. 

All-to-pieces.    1.  Excessively  ;  as,  **  I  beat  him  last  night  at  poker 
all-to-piecei.*^ 
2.  Excessivef  out-and-out. 

Miss  G sot  down  in  a  rocking-chair,  hauled  out  her  snuff-box  (for  she  was 

an  all-to-pieoes  snuff-taker),  and  began  to  rock  and  snuff  and  rock  as  hard  as  ever 
ahe  could.  —  Widow  BtdoU  Papers,  p.  124. 

The  expression  is  used  in  England,  and  is  noticed  by  Halliwell, 
in  the  Int.  to  his  Dictionary. 

They  growl,  shud  you  not  own  that  it 

Beats  Danbury  all-khpieces.  —  Poem  in  Essex  Dialect. 

All-to-smash.  Smashed  to  pieces.  This  expression  is  often  heard  in 
low  and  familiar  language.  It  is  ^n  English  provincialism.  Mr. 
Halliwell  says,  that  a  Lancashire  man,  telling  his  master  the  mill- 
dam  had  burst,  exclaimed,  **  Maister,  maister,  dam  's  brossen,  and 
aw^S'tO'Smash.^*  —  Archaic  and  Prov.  Dictionary.     See  Smash. 

Alley.     1.  A  place  where  the  game  of  nine  or  ten  pins  is  played  ;  usu-  ■ 

ally  called  a  nine  or  ten  pin  alley,  and  sometimes  simply  an  alley. 

2.  An  ornamental  marble,  used  by  boys  for  shooting  in  the  ring, 
&c. ;  also  called  in  England  a  taw.  It  is  made  of  marble  or  of 
painted  clay  or  of  alabaster.  In  some  cities,  the  boys  call  white 
marbles  alleys. 

Jim.  I *11  give  you  a  marble.  I  *11  give  you  a  white  alley.  White  alley,  Jim! 
And  it  *s  a  bully  taw.  —  if  ark  Tioain,  Tom  Sairytr,  p.  27. 

Alligator.  1.  A  large  American  reptile,  resembling  the  Egyptian  cro- 
codile, having  a  wide,  obtuse  muzzle  and  unequal  teeth.  Though 
still  numerous  in  Florida,  Louisiana*  and  Texas,  they  are  no  longer 
regarded  as  very  dangerous.  Tlie  name,  according  to  Cuvier,  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  el  lagarto,  equivalent  to 
the  Latin  lacerta. 

2.  In  the  Western  States,  the  name  is  applied  also  to  the  MenO' 
poma  allegheniensis,  a  salamandroid  animal. 

Alligator  Gar.  The  gar-fish  of  the  South,  so  called  from  the  resem- 
blance its  long  jaws  bear  to  those  of  the  alligator. 

Alligator  Pear.  (Laurus  persea.)  A  West  Indian  fruit,  resembling 
a  pear  in  shape.  It  contains  within  its  rind  a  yellow  butyraceous 
substance,  which,  when  the  fruit  is  perfectly  ripe,  constitutes  an 
agreeable  food,  an  English  corruption  of  the  Spanish  avocato  and 
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French  avocat.     In  England  this  is  sometimes  called  Vegetable 
Marrow,  and  so  is  the  succada  squash. 

To  allot  upon.  To  intend,  to  form  a  purpose;  as,  I  ^lot  upon  going 
to  Boston.  Used  by  uneducated  people  in  the  interior  of  New  Eng- 
land.    See  Lot  upon. 

Allotment  Certificate.  A  certificate  specifying  the  land,  &c.,  allotted 
to  a  person  named  in  said  certificate. 

President  Lincoln  has  appointed  the  following  persons  to  provide  for  aUoimetU 
certificates  Among  the  Tolonteers  from  New  York  State.  ^N,  T.  Tribune^  Dec  80, 
1861. 

To  allow.  1.  To  declare;  assert;  maintain;  affirm;  common  in  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States,  but  never  heard  in  New  England. 
2.  To  think;  to  suppose.     Western. 

The  ladv  of  the  cabin  seemed  kind,  and  allowed  we  had  better  stop  where  we 
were.  —  Carlton^  The  New  Pwchaa^. 

Gentlemen  from  Arkansas  allowed  that  California  was  no  better  than  other 
countries ;  and  the  proof  of  it  was,  that  they  could  only  get  twenty  dollars  a 
week  and  board  offered  them  for  driving  an  ox-team.  —  Famham^  California. 

He  ^ lowed  he*  d  ge  me  half  a  crown, 

An  treat  me  wud  some  beer, 
If  I  wud  make  it  up  wud  him. 

An  let  un  goo  off  clear. 

Tom  Cladpole^s  Journey  to  Lunnun, 

AllBpioe.  1.  The  aromatic  berry  of  the  Eugenia  pimenta  j  the  Allspice 
Pimento  or  Bayberry  Tree,  a  native  of  South  America  and  the  West 
India  Islands.  From  being  cultivated  in  Jamaica,  it  is  often  called 
Jamaica  Pepper. 

2.  The  "  sweet-scented  shrub  *'  {Calycanthus  floridus)  is  also 
known  as  Carolina  Allspice,  the  bark  and  wood  having  a  somewhat 
spicy  flavor. 
All-two.  The  word  both  is  so  expressed  by  the  negroes  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  and  Florida. —  W,  F.  Allen,  Int.  to  Slai^e  Songs.  In 
the  following  definition  of  love  by  a  slave,  the  words  appear  in  the 
last  sentence :  — 

Arter  you  lub,  you  lub,  you  know,  boss.  You  can't  broke  lub.  Man  can't 
broke  lub.  Lub  stan'  — 'e  ain't  gwine  broke.  Man  hab  to  be  berry  smart  to 
broke  lub.  Lub  is  a  ting  stan*  jus'  like  tar;  arter  he  stick,  he  stick,  he  ain't 
gwine  move.  Hab  to  kill  tM-two  arter  he  lub  befo'  you  broke  lub.  —  Ibid., 
p.  xxxvi. 

AImig;ht7  Dollar.  A  term  applied  to  the  love  of  money  as  *^  the  root 
of  all  evil.**  **  Almighty  gold  *'  is  used  by  Farquhar  in  the  **  Re- 
cruiting Officer,"  Act  iii.  Sc.  2. 
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The  ahnigkty  dollar^  that  gfreat  object  of  universal  devotion  throughout  our 
land,  seems  to  have  no  genuine  devotee  in  these  peculiar  [Creole]  villages.  — 
W.  Irving,  WdftrV*  Roott,  p.  40. 

The  almighty  dottar  exerted  a  more  powerful  influence  in  California  than  in 
the  old  States ;  for  it  overcame  all  pre-existing  false  notions  of  dignity.  —  Borih- 
wick'*  CaU/omia,  p.  165. 

▲long.  Forward,  on.  Mrs.  Trollope  has  the  following  words  :  **'VVe 
must  try  to  get  along,  as  the  Americans  say."  Lover  also  was 
puzzled  to  discover  what  the  young  American  lady  meant  by  saying 
that  she  was  so  unwell  that  she  ^'  could  not  get  along.^*  An  Eng- 
lishman would  say,  get  on, 

AionseneL  The  Mexican  name  for  Cowania  stansburiana,  a  plant 
growing  extensively  in  the  vicinity  of  Salt  Lake,  and  held  in  great 
esteem  as  a  styptic  in  hemorrhages,  and  as  a  general  astnngent. 

Alnm-Root.  (Henchera  Americana.)  A  plant  so  called  from  its 
astringency. 

To  amalgamate.  This  word,  which  properly  denotes  the  uniting  of 
mercury  with  other  metals,  is  universally  applied,  in  the  United 
States,  to  the  mixing  of  the  black  and  white  races. 

Amalgamation.    The  mixing  or  union  of  the  black  and  white  races. 

Ambia.  Used  in  the  South  and  West  for  tobacco  juice.  It  is  a 
euphemism  for  the  spittle  produced  by  this  voluntary  ptyalism. 
More  commonly  spelled  and  pronounced  A/nheer,  probably  from 
Amber,  —  denoting  its  color. 

Ambition.  In  North  Carolina  this  word  is  used  instead  of  tlie  word 
grudge;  as,  **  I  had  an  anihition  against  that  man."  I  am  credibly 
informed  that  it  is  even  employed  in  this  manner  by  educated  men. 

Ambitious.  Angry,  enraged.  A  native  of  Georgia  was  heard  to  say, 
**  I  was  powerful  ambitious  and  cussed  snortin'."  The  word  is  used 
in  the  West  in  a  similar  sense.  Thus,  they  say  an  '^^  ambitious 
horse,"  meaning  thereby  a  horse  that  is  fiery  and  unmanageable. 
In  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  energetic,  industrious. 

Amenability.  State  of  being  amenable  or  answerable.  —  Judge  Story, 
Webster.     Xot  in  the  English  dictionaries. 

Americanism.  A  way  of  speaking  peculiar  to  tliis  country.  —  Wither- 
spoon. 

**  By  Americanism,'*  says  Dr.  Witherspoon,  **  I  understand  a  use 
of  phrases  or  terms,  or  a  construction  of  sentences,  even  among 
persons  of  rank  and  education,  different  from  the  use  of  the  same 
terms  or  phrases,  or  the  construction  of  similar  sentences,  in  Great 
Britain.  In  this  sense  it  is  exactly  similar  in  its  formation  and 
signification  to  the  word  *  Scotticism.*  "  —  Works,  Vol.  IV. 
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To  Americanise.    To  render  American;  to  naturalize  in  America.— 

Webster, 
Amerioaniaation.    The  act  of  rendering  American,  or  of  subjection 

to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  United  States. 
Among,  for  between.    This  word  is  often  used  when  reference  is  made 

only  to  two  persons.   £x. :  '*  The  money  was  divided  among  us  two. " 
Among  the  Miasing.    To  be  among  the  missing  is  to  absent  one's  self. 

If  a  person  inquires  if  you.  are  at  home,  the  servant  is  directed  to  say,  No,  if 
you  don*t  want  to  be  seen,  and  choose  to  be  anumg  the  nUmng.^S.  Sticky 
Nature  and  Human  Nature^  p.  17. 

The  crowd  of  office-seekers  in  Washington  vrill  be  among  the  missing^  when 
they  learn  the  President's  decision.  —  N.  Y,  Herald, 

Anagreeta.  *'  Com  gathered  before  maturity,  and  dried  in  an  oven 
or  the  hot  sun,  by  which  means  it  retains  its  sweetness,  and  is  easily 
dressed,  making  a  fine  mixture  in  puddings,  especially  with  pease; 
but  this  is  only  practised  in  the  provinces  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey."  — i2oTOafw'«  Nat.  Hist,  of  Florida,  p.  122. 

Anan  (from  anon).  How  ?  What  do  you  say  ?  It  is  made  use  of  in 
vulgar  discourse  by  the  lower  class  of  persons  addressing  a  superior, 
when  they  do  not  hear  or  comprehend  what  is  said  to  them.  It 
is  going  out  of  use  now.  —  Halliwell.  The  word  is  common  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Anohovy  Pear.  (Grias  caulijlora.)  A  fruit  of  Jamaica.  It  is  large, 
contains  a  stone,  and  is  esculent.  This  plant  Ls  imperfectly  known 
to  botanists,  and  does  not  yet  appear  to  be  classed. 

Ancient  Dominion.    Virginia.     See  Old  Dominion. 

Andpersand.  Two  generations  ago,  when  Irish  schoolmasters  were 
common  at  the  South,  this  expression,  equivalent  to  the  &  annexed 
to  the  alphabet  (meaning  *^  (f  per  se,  and,**  to  distinguish  it  from 
jrc.)  was  in  frequent  use. 

Annatto.  (Anotta,  Annotto,  Webst.)  The  West  Indian  name  of  the 
dye  **  orlian,^*  called  by  the  Indians  anoty.  —  De  Vries,  1634. 

Annexation.  Often  used  in  the  restricted  sense  of  the  addition  of 
new  territory  to  that  of  the  United  States,  and  often  with  the  acces- 
sory idea  of  unlawful  acquisition. 

Annexationist.    One  who  favors  the  policy  of  annexation. 

Annexion  was  solemnly  advocated  by  Mr.  Sumner  as  a  better  word 
than  annexation. 

Anog.  An  andiron.  Amasa  Lincoln's  inventory  of  Mary  Stratton's 
estate,  Athol,  Mass.,  1840.     See  Hand-dog. 
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T6  ante.  To  risk;  to  venture  a  bet.  The  anie  is  the  stake  first 
put  np,  before  the  cards  are  dealt,  or  betting  on  the  hands  begins. 
Each  player  puts  his  ante  in  the  pool,  before  [ante]  beginning  the 
game  or  hand. 

Ton  have  heard  of  the  difficalty  that  **  The  Bulletin  **  has  fallen  into.  I  have 
had  to  antt  up  there  at  the  rate  of  $200.  I  hope  the  friends  there  have  made 
arrangements  which  will  ensure  the  permanency  of  the  paper.  —  N.  Y,  7Vi6un«, 
Aug.  10,  1881,  LttitT  of  TrtuUm  Polk,  of  Tenneuee. 

Antehumons.  Published  before  the  death  of  the  author;  as  post- 
humous  is  after  the  death.  In  speaking  of  a  forthcoming  work 
called  the  **  Life  and  Times  of  James  Buchanan,"  the  **  New  York 
Herald,"  Jan.  3,  1862,  says:  — 

The  venerable  ex-President  could  not  wait  until  the  grass  grew  over  his  grave 
to  have  his  life  written,  for  the  popular  estimation  of  Mr.  Buchanan  is  too  well 
settled  to  be  duturbed  or  altered  by  this  antehumou*  attempt  at  self-justification.   a^^TiCxM.cS/e 

Anti-Bank.    Adverse  to  banking. 

Had  this  constitution  been  submitted  whole,  with  all  its  anti-Bank,  anti-Negro 
imperfections  on  its  head,  it  would  have  stood  a  better  chance.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune, 
June  23,  1862. 

Anti-Federalist  **This  word  was  formed  al)0ut  the  year  1788,  to 
denote  a  person  of  the  political  party  that  opposed  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  was  then  always 
spoken  of  by  the  name  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  word 
is  not  now  much  used ;  having  been  superseded  by  various  other 
names,  which  have  been  successively  given  to  the  same  party."  — 
Pickering^s  Vocabulary, 

Anti-Mason.    One  hostile  to  masonry  or  free-masonry.  — Worcester. 

Anti-Masonic.    Hostile  to  masonry. 

Anti-Masonry.    Hostility  to  masonry. 

Anti-Negro.    Hostility  to  Negroes.     See  Anti-Bank, 

Anti-Rentism.  An  organized  opposition  to  manorial  rights  of  agri- 
cultural lands  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  early  Dutch  land 
proprietor  of  New  Netherland  (now  New  York)  was  invested  with 
titles  and  privileges  of  a  lord  patroon  or  protector,  and  his  colony  or 
manor  was  governed  by  the  same  customs  and  laws  as  were  the 
feudal  manors  of  Holland.  A  large  number  of  manors  were  created 
nnder  the  Dutch,  and  subsequently  under  the  English  colonial  gov- 
ernment, and  existed  at  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution. 
The  result  was,  that  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution  a  large  propor- 
tion of  this  land  in  the  settled  parts  of  the  State  was  held  by  the 
patroons,  and  the  cultivators  occupied  their  farms  on  leases,  for  one 
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or  more  lives,  or  from  year  to  year,  stipulating^  for  the  partuent  of 
rents,  dues,  and  sen  ires,  copied  from  the  feudal  t«nures  of  England 
and  Holland,  In  1770  and  1785,  laws  were  enacted  aboUahing 
feudal  tenures;  but  the  proprietors  of  manor  grants  contriTed  to 
form  a  deed  by  which  the  grauteea  covenanted  to  perform  certain 
services,  and  pay  rents  and  dueB,  similar  to  the  feudal  incidents 
abolished.  After  many  years  of  suffering  under  these  exactiona, 
the  tenants,  in  1839,  held  meetings  to  form  some  plan  to  rid  them- 
selves of  their  grievances.  Societies  to  effect  thi^  object  were 
formed,  which  became  known  as  anti^rent  osMociaHans*  Following 
these  eame  a  secret  armed  organ ixati on ^  extending  through  several 
counties,  pledged  to  protect  tenant*!  from  arrest,  and  to  guard  their 
property  from  levy  aud  sale  U[xin  execution.  These  armed  bodies, 
dressed  as  Indians,  appeared  mitsked,  aud  prevent-ed  the  sheriff 
from  performing  his  duties.  They  insulted  all  who  sympathized 
with  the  patroons,  aud  held  public  meetings,  and  passed  resolutions 
denouncing  the  landed  proprietors*  These  violent  proceedings  finally 
led  to  bloodslied.  In  1M2,  a  commission,  appointed  to  hear  wit- 
neaaies  and  counsel,  failed  to  accoinplwh  any  thing.  The  disaffection 
increased,  owing  to  the  unyielding  exactions  of  landlords.  Governor 
Wright  finally  felt  compelled  to  issue  a  proclamation  declaring  one 
of  the  counties  in  a  state  of  insuiTection.  Trials  and  convictions 
followed.  Next  came  the  organization  of  a  political  party  which 
favored  the  measures  of  the  and-rentern.  At  the  State  Constitutional 
Convetition  of  1816,  so  many  members  had  been  elected  in  the 
interest  of  the  anti-renters^  that  they  were  enabled  to  procure  the 
insertion  of  a  clause  in  the  new  constitution*  abolishing  all  feudal 
tenures  and  incidents,  and  forbidding  the  leasing  of  agricultural 
land  for  a  term  not  exceeding  twenty  years.  After  1847,  no  instance 
of  resistance  to  law  or  to  the  serving  of  process  occurred*  The 
excitement  died  out,  and  the  anii-reni  influence  ceased  to  l>e  a  dis* 
turbing  force  in  politics.  The  organization  contented  itself  with 
efforts  to  contest  the  validity  of  the  titles  of  their  hmdlords,  and  to 
the  legality  of  tbe  conditions  and  covenants  contained  in  the  manor 
grant*!.  — Aff^riam  Ct/vhpedia. 

Antl-SIaveiy*     L  Hostile  to  slavery.    2.  Hostility  to  slavery. 

Anti-Slaveryiat,     An  opposer  of  slavery. 

lie  [Pri'iiirlent  Lincitlw]  li«d  ljw«Jti  (ex^eil  and  prt!«Med  by  rmdiral  atUi'^fftryiHt 
until  be  was  compelled  to  offer  a  eompromlso.  —  ^Jp^ecA  »j/*  Mr,  WeuhMforth  of 
Kfntudy,  in  Contjrtu.  N.  Y.  Htiitkl,  March  13,  18G2, 

Anti-Southern.     Opposed  to  the  alleged  interests  of  Southern  men. 
I  woA  ftti^nnatlxed  a«  sti  AboHtlonitt  or  Black  Uepiibiicaii,  aq  «nfi^o^them 
maa,  &c.  —  JNT.  r.  THlmnt^  Nov,  8,  1861.  LtiUr  of  W*  5.  Bpter,  o/Tenntmet. 
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,  Asti*noloii.     Hostility  to  the  American  Union. 
Any  how  you  oun  fix  It.     At  tiny  rate  whatever. 
Any  Thing  ElBa.     A  hrf^erlxiliCi^l  phrase,  deiiotiug  a  strong  affirma- 
tion, ifhieh  itii»  recently  Hprtitig  up  and  become  quite  common,  is 
fivpu  111  th«  following  quotation :  — 

^  XiocvKfVKu.    Didn't  General  Cm*  g«t  mud  »t  Httll's  cowardicei  and  break  his 
|irctr>l  ? 

Whiff.    H*  didn't  do  any  ihinfji  eUe,  —  Newapnptr, 

Amdona  Meeting.     A  religious  meeting  consequent  on  a  revival. 

Anzloiia  Seat.  A  term  used  in  revival  phraseology,  A  seat  occu- 
pied by  those  who  feel  anxious  about  their  Bpiritual  welfare*  In 
Maryland  called  the  jtwitmern^  bench. 

At>aTejOL  (Spant,  pron.  opardho*)  A  pack-saddle.  The  word  is  em- 
ployed in  the  countries  acquired  from  Mexico,  where  pack-saddles 
ikTti  us«d. 

Apisbaixiorre.  (Chippewa,  «/)f<A«mon,)  Any  thing  to  lie  down  on;  a 
bed.  A  Aoddle-blanket.  made  of  butlalo-calf  skinSf  uned  on  the 
grieai  praiiiea. 

Woly«4  art  ft  coDitaiit  innoyance  on  tti^  pi ninf,  creep! oj^  to  the  »unp4rc«,  and 
puiwin(c  the  «»<Ullet  mid  npisknnwm^  —MttJ^ion^  Fnr  \Vt4t, 

Appellate.     Relating  to  appeals. 

in  nil  easea  afffictitig  atnbiui«Adorti,  Sic,^  the  auprcme  court  fihall  have  originai 
furitdictUm:  in  all  other  i'u*p«  hvfone  mpntionpfl,  the  sinprpme  court  shall  have 
apptiint*  jiiri^'sdiction.  —  Ofttttitutum  of  tht  Unittd  SiotcK,  Art«  3. 

T1}r  \dfifr  of  France  b  not  the  fountain  of  ju^ttice  i  ttu'  jiidgt^^  neither  tbe 
ori^nal  nur  the  appcUate,  are  of  bis  nomJimtion.  — Hutka,  Mertdution, 

For  a  fuller  account  of  this  word,  about  which  there  has  been 
Much  dwcussion  by  lexicographers,  see  Mr.  Pickerin^*s  Vocabulary, 
^here  many  authorities  are  cited.  It  was  first  given  by  Mason,  in 
h\»  flupplement  to  Johnson *s  Dictionary,  and  was  afterwards  adopted 
by  Todd. 

AppfltitioaL  Pertaining  to  the  appetite.  Ree  the  illustration  to 
Planked  Shad. 

Appetiser.    That  which  will  provoke  an  appetite.    The  verb  to  ap- 

ptthe  is  provincial  in  the  north  of  Eng^land. 
Apple.    Thift  name  is  given  in  the  tropica  to  fruits  of  various  kinds 

which  are  not   apples;   aa  the    Bel-apple,  Cashew-applf^  CusUird- 

•pple,  Conch-apple,  Ground-apple,  Mamma-apple,  Monkey-apple ^ 

Pine-ajiple,  Sugar-apple,  Wood-apple,  &c. 

Apple-fiiitter.  A  sauoe  made  of  apples  stewed  down  in  cider.  This 
is  generally  mode  in  quaiititv,  and  kept  for  use  during  the  winter. 
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The  manufacture  occupies  a  whole  night,  and  is  made  the  occasion 
of  a  frolic  among  the  young  folks. 

Oh,  dear,  I  am  so  thimtj ; 

I  *Te  just  been  down  to  sapper; 
I  drank  three  quarts  of  apple-jack, 
And  a  pound  of  appU-butter.  —  Comic  Song, 

Apple-Brandy.  A  liquor  distilled  from  fermented  apple-juice;  also 
called  Apple-Jack  and  Cider-Brandy. 

It  was  feared  that  the  conquerors  of  Goed  Hope,  flushed  with  victory  and  appU- 
brandy,  might  march  to  the  capital,  take  it  by  storm,  and  aiinex  the  whole  prov- 
ince to  Connecticut.  — Irving^  Knickerbocker, 

Apple-Cart.      **  He  upset  his  apple-cart,"   t.  e.  he  knocked  him 

down.     See  Lobster  Cart. 
Apple-Cut.     A  collection  of  young  people  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 

up  apples  for  drying;  also  called  an  Apple-Bee.     These  gatherings, 

like  husking-bees,  which  take  place  in  the  country,  are  the  occasion 

of  much  merriment.     See  Bee. 
I  have  seen  enough  boldness  used  by  a  parcel  of  girls  at  one  huskin*  or  appU- 

eutf  to  supply  four  presidential  elections.  —  Befgy  Bobbety  p.  290. 

Apple-Jack.    A  liquor  distilled  from  fermented  apple-juice;  apple- 

/       *  brandy.     In  England  the  term  is  applied  to  flapjacks,  —  Forby. 

"/T^  Young's  men,  dressed  in  the  Confederate  uniform,  mingled  with  the  people,  told 

V  y  VHl       them  the  news  and  got  news  of  them,  cursed  the  Yankees,  and  drank  stirrup- 

^  cups  of   (tppie-Jack  to  their  discomfiture.  —  Woodbury^  Hist,  ^  R,  I.  Beg't, 

p.  837. 

Apple-Leather.  Apples  parboiled  and  stirred  into  a  paste  of  consid- 
erable consistency;  then  rolled  out  and  dried  in  the  sun.  When 
dry,  it  is  about  as  tough  as  leather,  and  comes  away  in  sheets  of  the 
thickness  of  tanned  cowhide,  —  whence  its  name.  — Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland. 

Apple-Peeling.  A  gathering  of  neighbors  in  the  country  for  the 
purpose  of  peeling  apples  for  drying  or  preserving;  an  Apple- Cut  or 
Apple-Bee,  which  see  above. 

I  never  knowed  but  one  gal  in  my  life  as  had  cyphered  into  fractions,  and 
she  was  so  dog  on  stuck  up,  that  she  turned  up  her  nose  one  night  at  an  c^U- 
peeHn*  bekase  I  tuck  a  sheet  off  the  bed  to  splice  out  the  table-cloth,  which  was 
rather  short.  —  EggUston,  The  Eootier  Schoolmaster, 

(t  ^J/if.£^      Apple  [of]  Peru.     See  Jamestown  Weed, 
i^^         Apple-Toddy.     A  favorite  mixture  made  of  whiskey  or  brandy,  re- 
/'^'  sembling  punch,  in  which  roasted  apples  take  the  place  of  lemon- 

peel. 

In  speaking  of  the  Swedish  invaders  of  New  Netherland,  Irving 
says:  — 
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Like  [the  Yankees]  they  were  great  roystercw,  much  given  to  revel  on  ho*> 
cake  and  bacon,  mint-julep,  and  applt-toddy.  —  Knicktrbocktry  p.  247. 

Applioant.  One  who  applies  himself  closely  to  his  studies.  A  sense 
of  the  word  common  in  New  England. 

The  English  appear  to  use  the  word  only  in  the  sense  of  •*  one 
who  applies  for  any  thing,"  in  which  sense  it  is  most  commonly 
employed  by  us. 

Appointabla  That  may  be  appointed  or  constituted ;  as  officers  are 
appointed  by  the  Executive.  —  Federalist^  Webster, 

To  ajipreoiate,  v,  a.  To  raise  the  value  of.  —  Webster,  This  sense 
of  the  word  is  not  in  any  English  dictionary  except  Knowles's, 
which  is  quite  a  recent  work. 

Lest  a  sudden  peace  should  appreciate  the  money.  —  Ramsay. 

Also,  V,  n.,  to  rise  in  value;  as,  **  The  currency  of  the  country 
appreciates."  —  Webster,  The  common  acceptation  of  the  word, 
however,  with  us,  as  in  England,  is  to  estimate  correctly;  to  put 
a  thing  at  its  right  value. 

Appreciation.     A  rising  in  value;   increase  of  worth  or  value. —  ■ 

Webster.     This  noun,  like  the  verb  from  which  it  is  derived,  is 
commonly  used  by  us  in  its  appropriate  meaning  of  estimation,  val-  "" 

nation;  and  this  will  hereafter  be  understood  of  all  similar  words  k    .  ^ 

where  a  peculiar  meaning  is  assigned  to  them,  unless  an  express 
statement  is  made  to  the  contrary. 

To  approbate.  (Lat.  approbo^  to  approve.)  This  word  was  for- 
merly much  used  at  our  colleges,  instead  of  the  old  English  word 
approve.  The  students  used  U)  si)6ak  of  having  their  performances 
approbated  by  their  instructors.  It  is  now  in  common  use  with  our 
clergy  as  a  sort  of  technical  term,  to  denote  a  person  who  is  licensed 
to  preach ;  they  would  say,  such  a  one  is  approbated^  that  is,  licensed 
to  preach.  It  is  also  common  in  Xew  England  to  say  of  a  i>erson 
who  is  licensed  by  the  county  courts  to  sell  spirituous  liquors,  or  to 
keep  a  public  house,  that  he  is  approbated  ;  and  the  term  is  adopted 
in  the  law  of  Massachusetts  on  this  subject.  —  Pickering's  Vocabu- 
lary, 

Dr.  Webster  observes  that  this  is  a  modem  word,  but  in  common 
use  in  America.  Mr.  Todd  introduces  it  in  his  edition  of  Johnson, 
from  Cockeram*s  old  vocabulary,  the  definition  of  which  is,  **  to 
allow,  to  like."    Mr.  Todd  says  it  is  obsolete. 

All  tbingB  contained  in  Scripture  is  approbate  by  the  whole  consent  of  all  the 
elergie  of  Christendom.  — ^Sir  T.  ElyoVt  Governor,  fol.  226. 
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Arab.     **  Street  Arabs  "  is  a  term  applied  to  ragamuffin  boys,  or 

what  are  in  France  called  gamins. 
To  argufy.    To  argue;   also  to  import,  signify.     This  word  has  a 

place  in  several  of  the  English  glossaries.     In  this  country  it  is  only 

heard  among  the  most  illiterate. 

Argufying.    Arguing. 

I  listen  to  a  preacher,  and  try  to  be  better  for  his  argufying.  —  Sam  SUck, 
Bumau  Nature. 

ArlBtooratia  Strangely  misapplied  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  population  is  not  dense.  The  city,  in  the  surrounding 
country  towns,  is  deemed  **  aristocratic. ' '  The  people  in  the  villages 
consider  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  *■  *  aristocratic, ' '  and  so  on.  The 
term  is  not  applied  so  much  to  those  who  make  pretensions  as  to  those 
who  live  in  better  style,  -and  have  more  of  the  comforts  and  refine- 
ments of  life  about  them ;  it  is  very  common  in  small  country  news- 
papers and  in  political  speeches  in  out-of-the-way  places. 

There  have  been  more  than  one  hundred  steamboat  arrivals  here  since  our  last 
issue.  We  believe  that  the  aristocratic  "  Mayflower  "  was  among  them.  —  IJUnoii 
paper. 

Ark.  A  large  boat,  employed  on  our  rivers  before  the  introduction  of 
steamboats,  to  transport  merchandise.  These  boats  are  first  men- 
tioned in  **  A  Description  of  the  Settlement  of  Genesee  County, 
N.  Y.,"  published  in  1799.  The  writer  says:  **  When  the  waters  of 
the  Susquehanna  are  high  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains,  a  species  of  boat  may  be  made  to  descend  the 
stream,  that  will  carry  from  two  hundred  to  five  hundred  barrels  of 
flour."  In  a  note,  it  is  stated  that  these  boats  were  invented  by  a 
Mr.  Knyder,  of  Juniata  River,  who  first  tried  the  experiment,  and 
reached  Baltimore  in  safety.  **  They  are  made  of  plank,  are  broken 
up  after  discharging  their  cargo,  and  sold  for  lumber,  with  little  or 
no  loss.  They  are  navigated  by  three  or  five  men,  and  will  float 
down  at  the  rate  of  eighty  miles  a  day;  they  are  called  ^Irib." 
See  also  Doc.  Hist,  of  New  York,  Vol.  II.  p.  668.     See  Flat-Boat, 

Arkansas  Toothpick.  A  bowie-knife  of  a  peculiar  kind,  the  blade 
of  which  shuts  up  into  the  handle. 

Straightway  leaped  the  valiant  Slingsby 

Into  armor  of  Seville, 
With  a  strong  Arkansas  toothpick 

Screwed  in  every  joint  of  steel. 

B<m  Gnultier,  American  Ballads, 

Armory.  A  place  or  building  where  fire-arms  are  manufactured;  as, 
the  **  Springfield  Armory." 
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Axoand.    About,  near;  as,  **  Sam  is  artmnd  in  New  York." 
I  wan  standing  around  when  the  fi|cht  took  place.  —  Police  Gazette. 
A  friend  assures  me  he  has  heard  a  clergyman  in  his  sermon  say 
of  one  of  the  disciples  that  *'  he  stood  around  the  cross.'' 

Arrastra.  (Span.,  properly -.4 rra»fre.)  The  drag-stone  mill  for  pulver- 
izing or  amalgamating  ore. 

Arxlera  (Span.)  A  muleteer.  The  Mexicans,  who  are  the  most 
expert  in  this  bijsiness,  are  invariably  employed  in  Texas,  and  for 
all  mule-trains  used  in  the  commerce  of  the  i)rairie8. 

Arro^r-Head.  (Sagitfaria  variahUh.)  A  common  and  very  variable 
aquatic  plant,  so  called  from  the  shape  of  its  leaf. 

AzTo^r-'Wood.  (Viburnum  deniatum.)  It  is  from  the  long  and 
straight  stems  of  this  shrub  that  the  Indians  between  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Pacific  make  tlieir  arrows. 

Arroyo.   (Span.)   1.  A  small  river;  a  rivulet. 

2.  The  dry  bed  of  a  small  stream ;  a  deep  ravine  caused  by  the 
action  of  water.     Common  in  New  Mexico  and  California. 

Down  the  arroyo^  out  across  the  mead,  f 

By  heath  and  hollow,  sped  the  flying  maid.  ^ 

Brtt  Harle,  Friar  Ptdro^i  Ride. 

Am,  for  that,  which;  as,  '*  Nolxxly  as  I  ever  heard  on."  This  vulgar- 
ism is  confined  to  the  illiterate.  It  is  noticed  in  the  Craven  and 
Herefordshire  Glossaries. 

Asootch.  A  name  given  by  boys  in  New  York  to  a  small  mass  of 
wet  gunpowder. 

As  good  as.  In  the  phrase,  I  *d  a.s  goods  go  to  New  York,  instead 
of,  "I  might  as  well  go  to  New  York."  Only  heard  among  the 
illiterate. 

As  long  as.    Because,  since.    '*  We  '11  come,  as  long  as  it 's  pleasant." 

New  York. 
Ash-Cake.    A  corn-cake  baked  in  the  ashes.     Southern. 
Ash-Cart.    A  cart  that  goes  from  door  to  door  to  collect  ashes. 
Ash-Hopi>er.    A  lye-cask,  or  an  inverted  pjTamidal  Ik)x  to  contain 

ashes,  resembling  a  hopper  in  a  mill.     They  are  common  in  the 

conntry,  where  people  make  their  own  soap. 
Ashlanders.    A  club  of  Baltimore  rowdies,  so  named  from  Ashland 

Square,  near  which  they  lived. 
Aflsamblyauui.     A  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  New 

York,  and  in  some  of  the  New  England  States. 
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A  small  party  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  both  Senators  and  AtBemUff" 
tneri,  accompanied  the  Commissioners.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune^  Dec.  18,  1861. 

ABsistant  A  member  of  the  Governor's  Council.  An  officer  both 
judicial  and  executive,  next  in  rank  to  the  Chief  Magistrate.  New 
England,  1621  to  1848.    See  Court  of  Assistants, 

AsBooiated  Press.  A  number  of  newspaper  establishments  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere,  which  have  entered  into  a  joint  arrangement 
for  procuring  telegraphic  and  other  news  to  be  equally  furnished  to 
them  all,  have  assumed  the  name  of  **  The  AssSciated  Press,'* 

Association.  In  civil  affairs,  this  word  is  much  used  at  the  present 
day,  to  denote  the  principle  of  uniting  the  producing  classes  in 
societies,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  for  themselves  a  larger  share 
of  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 

We  do  not  claim  that  onr  rules  are  perfect,  but  we  wish  to  make  them  so; 
being  firmly  convinced  that  the  science  taught  by  Fourier  will  ultimately  lead  na 
into  true  AssocicUion,  if  we  follow  it  as  a  science,  and  that  we  must  have  some 
correct  rules  of  progress  to  govern  us  during  the  transition  period  from  dvilisa* 
tion  to  Astodation.  —  N.  Y,  Tribune, 

AssooiationaL    Pertaining  to  an  association  of  clergymen.  —  Webster, 

In  order  to  obtain  a  license,  and  afterwards  to  be  admitted  to  ordination,  they 
[the  students  in  divinity]  must,  in  each  case,  pans  through  the  AatocuUional  or 
Presbyterian  examination.  —  Quarterly  Review^  1815. 

AsBociationiBt    One  who  advocates  the  Fourier  doctrine  of  associa- 
OcT^i^n.  ^m  tion. 

S^ljkv  L   jyir    ^^    Used  as  a  verb ;  as,  * ^  I  a^  him  to  do  it. ' '    To  demand ;  to  require. 
V  '         tf  \yg  y^ng  a-layin'  out  to  carry  half  a  barrel  of  pork  [to  the  donation  party],  and 

I  made  a  big  jar  of  butter,  and  sold  it  for  five  dollars,  and  I  atted  Josiah  to  sell 
the  pork,  and  get  the  money  for  that.  —  Betty  Bobbet,  p.  206. 

At,  for  by.     Used  in  the  expression,  **  sales  at  auction." 

The  English  say,  **  sales  by  auction,**  and  this  is  in  analogy  with 
the  expressions,  **  sales  by  inch  of  candle;  '*  **  sales  by  private  con- 
tract. *  *  —  Pickering's  Vocabulary. 

At,  for  in.  The  very  common  expressions  **  at  the  North,'*  **  at  the 
West,**  instead  of  »*  in  the  North,*'  «♦  in  the  West,'*  offend  an 
English  ear. 

At  is  often  used  superfluously  in  the  South  and  West,  as  in  the  ques- 
tion, **  Where  is  he  a/ f* 

Atajo.     (Span.,  pron.  atdho.)     A  drove  of  pack-mules. 

Atamasoo  Lily.  (Amaryllis  atamasco.)  A  small  one-flowered  lily, 
held  in  like  esteem,  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  with  the  daisy 
in  England. 
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Atiiens  of  Amerioa.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts.    Also  called  Modern  Athens  and  The  Hub,  which  see. 

Atlantio  States.     States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic. 

Atol^  In  the  Spanish  portions  of  North  America,  gruel,  generally 
of  corn-meal. 

At  that  A  cant  phrase,  which  has  recently  become  popular.  It  is  used 
to  define  more  nearly  or  intensify  something  already  said;  as,  **  He  *s 
got  a  scolding  wife,  and  an  ugly  one  at  that.^* 

"Liquor  up,  gentlemen."  We  bowed.  *'  I^t  me  introduce  you  to  some  of  the 
most  highly  esteemed  of  our  citizens."  We  bowed  again.  **  Now  then,  Mis- 
ter," turning  to  the  man  at  the  bar,  "  drinks  round,  and  cobblers  at  that,*'  — 
Notes  on  the  North-western  States,  Blackwood,  Sept.,  1855. 

A-tremble.    Trembling,  quivering;  deeply  moved. 

And  beholding  a  noble  and  venerable  tree,  he  says.  **  Oh,  what  majesty  and 
glory!  Five  hund^d  years  sit  enthroned  on  the  top  of  that  monarch  of  the 
forest."  And  he  feels  himself  all  a-trtnUUe.  —  The  Indepeiultnt,  Aug.  14,  1862. 
Sermon  by  H.  W.  Beecher. 

Attitudinize.     To  assume  affected  attitudes.  —  Worcester. 

Antliority.  In  Connecticut  the  justices  of  the  peace  are  denominated 
the  civil  authority.  —  Webster. 

Mr.  Pickering  says:  **  This  word  is  also  used  in  some  of  the  States 
in  speaking  collectively  of  the  professors,  &c.,  of  our  colleges,  to 
whom  the  government  of  those  institutions  is  intrusted." 

The  authority  required  him  to  give  bonds  for  his  good  behavior.  —  Miss  H. 
Adams's  History  of  New  Enylami,  p.  64. 

Available.    That  may  be  used  with  success  or  advantage.  — Worcester, 

For  some  months  past,  a  regular  system  of  crying  down  Mr.  Clay  as  unavaiU 
able  has  been  prosecuted  with  indefatigable  energy  and  adroitness  throughout 

the  Union Mr.  Clay  is  a  great  man— able  statesman— all  of  us  prefer 

him  to  anybody  else  ty  he  could  be  elected,  but  I  'm  afraid  he  isn't  nvniUible.  — 
LetUr  in  N.  Y,  Tribune,  May,  1848. 

Availability.  Quality  of  being  available.  —  Worcester.  That  qualifi- 
cation in  a  candidate  which  implies  or  supposes  a  strong  probability 
of  his  success,  apart  from  substantial  merit,  —  a  probability  result- 
ing from  mere  personal  or  accidental  popularity.  The  thing  has 
long  existed  in  the  papal  government,  where  the  advanced  age  of  a 
candidate  for  the  triple  crown  has  often  been  the  motive  of  his 
election ;  the  idea  being  that  he  would  soon  die  out  of  the  way,  and 
leave  the  chair  vacant  for  a  new  trial  of  strength  under  more  favor- 
able auspices,  perhaps,  foi^some  of  the  electing  cardinals.  luoifen- 
siveness — exemption  from  strong  hostility  in  any  quarter  —  is  a 
frequent  element  of  availability.  — /.  Inman, 
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As  this  word  is  not  noticed  by  any  lexicographer  except  Dr. 
Worcester,  and  is  now  much  used,  it  is  thought  advisable  to  give 
several  examples  of  its  use. 

These  political  conveatioiis  are  certainly  becoming  more  odious  and  objection- 
able from  year  to  year;  and  avcUkUnlity^  not  merit  or  qualifications,  is  the  only 
requisite  to  secure  a  nomination.  —  Baltimore  Cor.  of  the  N.  Y.  Herald^  Blay,  1848. 

The  only  possible  motive  for  the  choice  of  Mr.  Cass,  that  we  can  imagine,  is 
his  presumed  atfaikUnUty.  the  elements  of  this  being  his  known  predilection,  real 
or  assumed,  for  territorial  acquisition  in  all  quarters,  by  warlike  means  as  well 
as  others,  and  his  avowed  devotion  to  the  Southern  or  slave-holding  interest.  — 
N.  Y.  Com.  Adv,  May  2G,  1848. 

The  Whigs,  within  the  last  few  days,  have  presented  candidates  for  the  highest 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  who  are  without  any  principles.  .  .  .  What  do 
they  mean  by  this  in  thus  presenting  candidates  who  have  no  principles?  They 
proceed  on  the  principle  of  mere  ataUability^  and  nothing  else.  They  are  again 
going  to  insult  your  judgments,  and  tarnish  the  character  of  the  nation,  by  their 
exhibitions  of  coon-skins  and  hard  cider,  and  their  midnight  debaucheries,  as 
they  did  in  l%\Xi.^  Speech  of  J.  Bowlin,  N.  Y,  Herald,  June  12, 1848. 

Availed.  Dr.  Witherspoon  notices  tliLs  word  as  used  in  the  following 
example:  ^*  The  members  of  a  {.lopalar  government  should  be  con- 
tinually availed  of  the  situation  and  condition  of  every  part."-^ 
Works,  Vol.  IV.  p.  296. 

The  newspapers  sometimes  say,  **  An  offer  "  (for  instance)  **  was 
made,  but  not  availed  of,^"* 

Avalanche.  A  Texan  corruption  of  the  French  i4m6u/ance.  A  spring 
waggon. 

Avocado  Pear.     See  Alligator  Pear, 

AwfoL  1.  Disagreeable,  detestable,  ugly  A  word  much  used  among 
the  common  people  in  New  England,  and  not  unfrequently  among 
those  who  are  educated.  The  expression  **  an  atr/uMooking 
woman'*  is  as  often  heard  as  "an  ugly  woman."  The  word  is 
now  more  common  in  England  than  in  the  United  States. 

The  country  people  of  the  New  England  States  make  use  of  many  quaint  ex- 
pressions in  their  conversation.  Every  thing  that  creates  surprise  is  awful  with 
them :  '*  What  an  awful  wind !  awful  hole !  awful  hill !  awful  mouth  I  awful 
nose !  '*  &c.  —  Lambert's  Travels  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The  practice  of  mo\ing  on  the  first  day  of  May,  with  one  half  the  New-Yorkers, 
is  an  awful  custom.  —  Major  Downing,  May-dag  in  New  York. 

2.  Very  great,  excessive. 

Pot-pie  is  the  favorite  dish,  and  woodsmen,  sharp  set,  are  awful  eaters. — 
Carlton,  The  New  Purchttse,  Vol.  I.  p.  182. 

It  is  even  used  in  this  sense  adveft)ially,  and  with  still  g^reater 
impropriety,  like  many  other  adjectives.  Thus,  we  not  unfrequently 
hear  such  expressions  as  ''  an  awful  cold  day.*' 
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There  waa  Old  Crane  pokin*  round  among  the  gals,  and  mighty  particular  to 
Kezier  Winkle.  Ain't  it  ridiculous  ?  I  don't  see  what  he  could  fancy  about  her. 
I  neyer  thought  she  was  so  awful  handsome  as  some  folks  does.  —  Widow  Bedott 
Papers. 

3.  EnormoiM,  flagitious;  as,  ^*&naipful  crime.** 
AifTfully.     1.    Exceedingly,   excessively.     Now  an  adjective  of  all 
work  in  English  society.     '^  O  thanks  very  much!    I  *m  so  awfully 
obliged!** 
2.  Enormously. 
The  chimneys  were  awfully  given  to  smoking.  —  Carlton^  New  Purchase. 
To  aze.     (Ang.-Sax.,  acsian,  axian.)     To  ask.     This  word  is  now 
considered  a  vulgarism ;  though,  like  many  others  under  the  same 
censure,  it  is  as  old  as  the  English  language.     Among  the  early 
writers  it  was  used  with  the  same  frequency  as  ask  is  now.    In  Eng- 
land it  still  exists  in  the  colloquial  diale<;t  of  Norfolk  and  other 
counties.      "A  true-boni  Londoner,**  says   Pegge,    ** always  axes 
questions,  azes  pardon,  and  at  quadrilles  axes  leave.** 

And  Pilate  oxide  him.  Art  thou  Kyng  of  JewidV    And  Jhcsus  answeride  and 
seide  to  him.  Thou  seist.  —  Widiff,  Tram,  of  the  B'Me. 
A  poor  lazar,  upon  a  tide, 
Came  to  the  gate,  and  aaxd  meate.  —  Gower,  Conf.  Amantit. 

Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby,  in  a  letter  to  her 
son,  Henry  VII.,  concludes  with  — 

As  herty  blessings  as  ye  can  axe  of  God.  ^  Lord  Howard. 

In  the  next  reign,  Dr.  John  Clarke  writes  to  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
and  tells  him  that  — 

The  King  nxed  after  your  Grace's  welfare.  —  Peggts  Anecdote. 

The  word  is  much  used  by  the  uneducated  in  tlie  United  States. 

Day  before  yesterday,  I  went  down  to  the  post-office,  and  ax'd  the  postmaster 
if  there  was  any  thing  for  me.  —  Major  Jones'^s  Courtship^  p.  172. 

I  haye  often  axed  myttelf  what  sort  of  a  gall  that  splendiferous  Lady  of  the 
Lake  of  Scott's  was.  —  8am  Slick  in  England ^  ch.  30. 


Babes.    The  name  of  a  set  of  Baltimore  rowdies. 

Back,  V.     To  back  a  letter  is  Western  for  to  **  direct  **  it. 

Back  is  often  used  for  ago;  as  in  the  phrase,  '*  a  little  while  Jacifc," 
t.  e.  **  a  short  time  ago.** 

Back  and  forth.  Backwards  and  forwards,  applipd  to  a  person  in 
walking;  as,  **  He  was  walking  back  and  forth. ^^  A  common  ex- 
pression in  the  familiar  language  of  New  England,  /y  ;^-^ y.  ^  , /^ 
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Backbone.  Moral  stamina,  strength  of  will,  firmness  of  purpose;  the 
antithesis  to  doughface.  A  figurative  expression  recently  much 
used  in  political  writings. 

Infirmity  of  purpose  is  the  cause  of  more  serious  lapses  of  infirmity  of  principle. 
Men  do  not  know  bow  to  resist  the  small  temptations  of  life,  from  some  deficiency 
in  their  dorsal  arrangements;  and  the  natural  result  is  a  departure  from  the 
right.  Backbone  is  the  material  which  is  designed  to  make  an  upright  man; 
and  he  must  be  firm  on  all  points,  if  he  would  pass  scatheless  through  the  struggle 
of  life.  —  The  Bepublic,  1857. 

Back  Country.  The  interior  and  sparsely  settled  portions.  See  Back- 
woods. 

To  back  down.    To  back  out;  to  retreat. 

Back-Furrow.  To  plough  so  that  the  second  and  fourth  ridge  of  earth 
made  is  laid  against  or  on  the  first  and  third  ridges  ;  to  turn  the 
soil  every  other  time  reversely. 

Back-House.  A  necessary  house,  privy;  so  called  from  its  position. 
In  some  parts  of  England  it  is  called  the  Backward.  Comp.  the 
Lat.  posticum. 

To  back  out,  t;.  To  retreat  from  a  difficulty,  to  refuse  to  fulfil  a 
promise  or  engagement.  A  metaphor  borrowed  from  the  stables. 
Equivalent  expressions  are  to  back  xcater^  to  take  the  hack  track.  Or 
from  passengers  who  have  met  in  a  road  not  wide  enough  for  one  to 
pass  by  the  other. 

Mr.  Bedinger,  in  his  remarks  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  Mexican 
war,  J»n.  25, 1848,  said:  "He  regretted  the  bloodshed  in  Mexico,  and  wished 
it  would  stop.  But,  he  asked,  would  gentlemen  be  willing  to  buck  out^  and  for- 
sake our  rights?  No,  no.  No  turning  back.  This  great  country  must  go  ahead.'* 
The  Whigs  undertook  to  cut  down  the  price  of  printing  to  a  fair  rate,  but  at 
last  backed  out^  and  voted  to  pay  the  old  prices.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune, 

To  all  appearance,  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  bloody  contest,  if  not  a  revolution. 
What  will  be  the  consequence  V    One  or  the  other  party  must  back  out,  or  no  one 
can  tell  what  will  be  the  result,  —  National  Intelligencer. 
'T  would  save  some  whole  cart-loads  of  fuss,  an'  three  or  four  months  o*  jaw. 
If  some  illustrious  patriot  should  back  out  and  withdraw. 

Biyhw  Papers^  p.  124. 

Back  out     To  give  up. 

Well,  boys,  you  know  Hoss  Allen,  —  no  back  out  in  him,  anyhow !  —  Hots  AUen^ 
ofMiatouri, 

Back  Track.  To  take  the  hack  track  is  to  retrace  one's  steps,  to 
retreat;  and  hence  is  equivalent  to  to  hack  out.     Western. 

To  back  Water,  t\  To  retreat,  or  withdraw ;  a  Western  metaphor, 
derived  from  steamboat  langua^. 

Backing  and  Filling.  Advancing  and  retreating,  shilly-shally,  inde- 
cision.    A  nautical  metaphor,  used  also,  it  is  believed,  in  England. 
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There  hw  been  M)  much  backing  and  fUing  not  only  upon  tlie  Cuba  question, 
but  upon  every  other,  that  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  declaration  which 
either  General  Pierce  or  his  cabinet  may  make.  —  N.  Y.  Herald^  June  15, 1854. 

A  backin'  andJilliiC  and  wri^lin*  policy  will  never  fetch  any  thing  about.  — 
Major  Downing. 

Back-Log.    A  large  piece  of  wood  u»ed  in  fire-places  where  wood  is 

burned.     Fore-sticks  form  part  of  the  same  fire.  ^^g^c^^  ^    ^ 

Baokward.  Is  sometimes  used  in  the  West  for  bashful^  unwilling  to 
appear  in  company,  on  the  same  principle  as  **  forward  '*  in  correct 
language  means  the  very  contrary. 

Back^roods.  The  partially  cleared  forest  region  on  the  Western 
frontier  of  the  United  States,  called  also  the  back  settlements.  This 
part  of  the  country  is  regarded  as  the  back  part  or  rear  of  Anglo- 
American  civilization,  which  front**  on  the  Atlantic.  It  is  rather 
curious  that  the  English  word  back  has  thus  acquired  the  meaning 
of  western,  which  it  has  in  several  Oriental  languages,  and  also  in 
Irish.     Probably,  for  the  like  reason. 

Backwoodsman.  In  the  United  States,  an  inhabitant  of  the  forest 
on  the  Western  frontier.  —  Webster. 

The  project  of  tnin»mutin^  the  classes  of  American  citizens  and  converting 
Bailors  into  bnrkwiH)dim(n  i<  not  too  monstrous  for  speculaton*  to  conceive  and 
desire.  —  Fitiher  Ame8*»  Works^  p.  144 

I  presume,  ladies  and  ^ntlemcn,  it  is  your  curiosity  to  hear  the  plain,  unedu- 
cated bnckwood»mnn  in  his  home  style.  —  CrochetCt  Tour^  p.  120. 

Bacon-Color.    Being  of  a  color  of  bacon. 

Maria  is  eighteen  ^'ears  old,  very  likely;  has  a  very  pleasnnt  countenance,  light 
bacon-rtilored  skin.  Plato  is  nineteen  years  old,  bacon-color  and  squarely  built. 
—  N.  Y.  Tribune,  Letter  from  Norfolk,  May  19,  1802.  *  /S<^  if 4 

Bad  Lands.  **  In  the  arid  region  of  the  AVratem  portion  of  the  United  ^  ^^y 
States,  there  are  certain  tracts  of  country  which  have  received  thd 
name  of  mawahes  terres,  or  barl  lands.  These  are  dreary  wastes, 
naked  hills  with  rounded  or  conical  forms,  composed  of  sand,  sandy 
clays,  and  fine  fragments  of  shaly  rocks,  with  steep  slopes,  and, 
yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  foot,  they  are  climbed  only  by  the 
greatest  toil,  and  it  is  a  labor  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude  to 
penetrate  or  cross  such  a  district  of  country."  —  Powell* s  Explora- 
tion of  the  Colorado  of  the  West,  p.  149. 

There  is  an  immense  clayey  formation  that  extends  towards  the  south,  prodnc- 
injr,  in  the  vicinity  of  draina^  courses,  a  series  of  bad  land*,  that  probably  causes 
this  repon  of  bad  land*.  —  Captain  Ludlow,  Reconnoisaance  of  the  Block  Hills  of 
Dacotah,  p.  58. 

Bad.  Badly;  greatly,  very  much.  Examples:  "That  bile  hurts  me 
bad;  "    **  I  want  to  see  him  bad,*' 
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Bagasse.  (Ft,)  Stalks  of  sugar-cane,  from  which  the  juice  has  been 
expressed.  It  is  used  as  fuel  under  the  sugar-kettle.  Called  also 
Cane-trash. 

Bagasse  Furnace.    A  furnace  arranged  to  bum  the  sugar-cane  stalks. 
Baggage.    Literally,  what  is  contained  in  a  bag  or  bags ;  the  clothing 
or  other  conveniences  which  a  traveller  carries  with  him  on  a  jour- 
ney.    The  English  appear  to  have  discarded  the  word  altogether 
for  the  less  appropriate  term  luggage. 
Having  despatched  my  baggage  by  water  to  Altdorf.  —  Coxe,  Traveli. 
This  is  sometimes  called  more  fully  bag  and  baggage. 

Seventeen  members  of  Congress  arrived  to-day  with  their  bag  and  baggage,  — 
Waahington  paper. 

Get  ye  packing  then  ont  of  our  churches,  with  your  bagt  and  baggages,  hoyae 
up  sail  for  New  England,  &c.  —  Afercuriw  JRtuticus^  p.  167. 

Baggage-Car.    The  car  on  a  railroad  in  which  the  baggage  is  stowed. 

It  is  placed  next  behind  the  tender. 
Baggage-Smasher.     1.  A  man  who  transfers  baggage  to  and  from 

railroad  cars,  steamboats,  &c.     So  called  from  the  reckless  manner 

in  which  these  persons  handle  the  property  of  travellers. 

The  following  is  from  the  Ballad  of  the  **  Centennial  Baggage 

Smasher,*^  printed  in  the  **  Indianapolis  Sentinel:  *'  — 

Pete  was  a  tip-up  baggage-man :  he  ran  on  Number  4, 

Where  the  tears  and  g^ans  of  travelling  folks  unflinchingly  he  bore  ; 

He  cared  not  how  the  women  wept,  or  strong  men  raved  and  swore, 

While  he  mutilated  sample-cases,  desolated  Saratogas,  annihilated  ordinary  luggage, 

immolated  carpet-bags,  exterminated  bandboxes,  and  extinguished  travellers' 

outfits  by  the  score.  — 
This  fine  old  T.  P.  baggage-man,  one  of  the  modem  time. 

Then  Pete  he  seized  a  shabby  trunk,  with  snorts  of  wrath  and  scorn, 
And  in  two  seconds  both  the  handles  from  the  ends  had  torn  ; 
And,  heedless  of  the  pleadings  of  the  passenger  forlorn, 

He  banged  the  trunk  on  the  platform,  and  then  threw  it  over  the  top  of  the  car,  and 
let  an  omnibus  run  over  it. 

2.  A  rough,  brutal  person. 

Gamblers,  ticket-swindlers,  emigrant  robbers,  baggage-amcukers^  and  all  the 
worst  classes  of  the  city.  —  N.  Y,  Tribune^  Nov.  23,  1861. 

Bagging.     See  Cotton- Bagging, 

Bail.  The  handle  of  a  bucket  or  pail.  New  England;  and  provincial, 
Norfolk  County,  England.  —  Forbifs  Glossary, 

Bait     A  fulcrum.     A  term  common  in  New  England. 
Baiting.'   Lunch  in  the  field  at  hay-time. 
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The  place  where  articles   made   by  bakers  are  ^Id,     a      .   ^ 


Bake-Oren.  (Dutcb.)  This  term  is  often  used  in  the  West  for  the 
simple  WOP  I  oven  ill  a  bakeiT*  It  is  also  applied  to  the  iron  hake- 
pun 

i-Shop. 
Soutlh?riu 

Am  s  piimml  thm^^  lh«f  stores  lire  closed :  ...  the  bake-4hopf,  however,  bcoui 
U»  bi»  dflvitJg  A  greAt  businea*.  —  X  T.  Tribune^   May  10,  1862,  Lftttr /torn 

BalAnoQ.  A  merQautile  iN^rd  originaUy  introduced  into  the  ordinary 
iwig-ua^  of  life  by  tlie  Suuthern  people,  but  dow  improperly  used 
thrciughout  the  United  StatCH  to  wiguify  the  remainder  oi  any  thiing. 
The  Mmict  of  aioney.  or  the  balance  of  an  account^  are  terms  well 
ftutlioriz^ed  and  proper;  but  we  also  frequently  hear  such  expressions 
BJt  th*e  **  baianre  of  a  speech ; "  *' Th<i  balance  of  the  day  was  idly 
fpeiit;  **  **  A  great  nmuy  i»eople  assembled  at  the  clmrcli:  a  part  got 
in,  the  fmlance  reniaiued  without/' 

Thff  yawl  rptamcd  to  the  wrock,  took  ten  or  eleven  peT*cni»  wnd  landed  Ihein, 
uid  Uien  wejit  mni^.  got  i\%^  hulnnce  frum  ibe  floaUog  cabin.  —  Mbtiny  jQunml^ 
Jw*.  7,  1846. 

Host  of  llie  ref|wctiib1c  h»UMbUfttttB  held  comiuisBions  in  the  array  or  govcJTi- 
DMOt  nIEcefk;  ttie  butumft  of  the  people  kept  little  thops,  cultivated  the  ground, 
Ice.  ^ —  W^tUiau$**i  FUtrifia,  p.  115. 

The  UvAVt  of  lh«  South  F*Try  forwd  their  way  through  the  ice^  aad  kept  up 
their  Mimmu  II  teal  ion  for  the  ikjltince  uf  th**  day.  —  Ntif  Vark  Tnhunt. 

Tbfl  iiiiimf|«dy  of  tlie  thiiijj:»  of  this  world  that  art*  neresearA'  to  hiinian  Mibsist- 
ence  b\  a  fww  roi)iititut*'f'  those  few  the  iRa.«tcr«  of  the  balance  of  mankind.  — 
The  SUitfi  \  Wn4hint}ifm),  March  2'!,  1858. 

Bald  Face.  Common  (penny)  whiskey,  particularly  when  it  ij*  new; 
abo  figuratively  and  appropriately  called  **  Red  Eye  **  or  **  Pine 
Top;  **  perhaps  fmra  the  siiRpicion  that  it  contains  a  laTjre  proportion 
of  turpentine.  This  latter  sort  xs  also  called  '*  Lightning  Whiskey,** 
because  **  warranted  tt>  kill  at  forty  rods,'* 

Bald*headed.  To  rfo  it  hnhl-hf^fttUd ;  in  great  haste,  as  where  one 
mshe«  out  w^ithout  his  hat. 

Balk,  baulk.  A  balky  bor!*e,  Thi^  word  has  been  considered  an 
Americanism,  but  it  is  found  in  Spenser 'a  Faery  Queen  e.    See  Baulk. 

Ball-Faoe.  A  eont«mptuoua  epithet  applied  by  negroes  to  white  pei> 
dtinn,  Salem,  Mass.,  1810-20. 

Ballot-Box  Btufflngp  A  new  name  for  a  new  crime.  This  consists 
in  the  u^  oi  a  lx»x  for  r«ceivir»jj  ballots  at  an  election »  so  constructed 
with  a  falne  bottom  and  cnmpartmentji  tin  to  j>enuit  the  iMtruduction 
of  spurious  baJlotji  to  any  extent  by  the  party  having  it  in  charge. 
Tlie  most  outmgeaua  frauds  have  been  committed  by  this  means. 
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Three  or  four  men  are  here  [in  Indianapolis]  from  New  York  and  Baltimon, 
who  are  in  reality  detectives  sent  on  to  look  after  the  Democratic  roogha  and  baUoi' 
box  ituffers.  —  Car.  N.  Y,  Tribune,  Oct.,  1876. 

The  following  telegram  was  received  from  Cincinnati  a  few  days 
preceding  the  Presidential  election,  Nov.  7,  1876. 

The  city  is  strangely  quiet  to-night.  Both  parties  are  full  of  business.  Several 
experts  at  battot-box  stuffing  were  spotted  here  to-day. 

The  Rev.  Iklr.  Tallmadge,  of  Brooklyn,  in  his  sermon,  when 
speaking  of  the  Presidential  candidates,  Hayes  and  Tilden,  said: 

If  either  accepts  the  Presidential  chair  at  the  hands  of  the  baUU-ttufftrty  he  wUl 
be  but  the  bramble  of  discord  therein.  — N,  Y,  paptr. 

Ballooning,  in  Wall  Street  parlance,  is  running  up  a  stock  beyond 

its  value,  by  newspaper  articles,  fictitious  sales,  or  other  means. 
Ballyhack.      "Go  to  Ballyhack !  ^^   A  common  expression   in  New 
England.     I  know  not  its  origin.      It  savors  in  sound,  however,  of 
the  Emerald  Isle. 
**  You  and  Obed  are  here  too.'* 
**  Let  Obed  go  to  BaUyhack.    Come  along  out**  —  Margaret^  p.  65. 

Balm  of  GKlead.  (Populus  caudicans.)  A  tree,  which  extends  from 
New  England  to  Wisconsin  and  Kentucky.  It  is  rare  in  a  wild 
state,  but  common  in  cultivation.  —  Orag. 

Balaam  Fir.  (Abies  haUamea.)  A  slender  tree  growing  in  cold,  damp 
woods  and  swamps,  from  New  England  to  Pennsylvania  and  north- 
wards. The  blisters  under  the  bark  furnish  the  well-known  **  Can- 
ada Balsam;'*  hence  its  name.  It  is  also  called  Canada  Balsam 
and  Gilead  Fir. 

Balaam  Poplar.  (Populus  balsamifera.)  A  tall  tree  growing  from 
New  England  to  Wisconsin  and  northwards.  Its  large  buds  are 
varnished  with  a  fragrant,  resinous  matter.  —  Gray, 

To  bamboo;  to  bam.  To  cheat;  to  bamboozle.  Connecticut,  but 
probably  imported  from  the  South.  Bam  is  provincial  in  England. 
—  Wright. 

Banana.  The  fruit  of  the  Musa  sapientumy  a  well-known  tropical 
fruit,  imported  into  the  United  States  from  the  West  Indies. 

Band.  A  troop  or  herd  of  bisons  is  called,  in  prairie  parlance,  **a 
fta/irfof  bufPalo." 

Banded  Drum.     See  Grunter. 

Bango !  A  common  exclamation  among  the  Negroes  both  North  and 
South. 

Bang  up.  Any  thing  of  good  quality;  superior;  first  rate.  **Thi8 
cloth  is  bang  up.** 
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Banjo.  Probably  a  corruption  of  the  O.  E.  bandore.  A  rude  sort  of 
guitar,  a  favorite  instrument  with  the  Negroes.  The  term  itself  is 
probably  of  negro  origin.  Spelled  by  Miss  Edgeworth,  who  was  very 
familiar  with  West  India  usages,  Banjah.  —  See  Belinda, 

How  oft  when  a  boy,  with  childish  joy, 

I  've  roam'd  at  the  close  of  day. 
When  our  work  was  done,  to  have  some  ftin, 
And  hear  the  banjo  play.  -—  Ntgro  Melody. 
Ole  Nashville  dey  say  is  a  very  nice  town, 
Dar  de  niggers  pick  de  cotton  till  de  sun  goes  doMm ; 
Dey  dance  all  night  to  de  ole  banjo^ 
Wid  a  corn-stalk  fiddle  and  a  shoe-string  bow.  — Nft/ro  Mtlodies. 

Bankable.    Receivable  at  a  bank,  as  bills;  or  discountable,  as  notes. 

—  Webster. 

Among  the  great  variety  of  bank-notes  which  constitute  our  cir- 
culating medium,  many  are  below  par,  and  consequently  are  not 

received  at  the  banks.     Those  only  which  are  redeemed  with  specie 

or  its  equivalent  are  received  at  the  banks,  and  are  of  the  class  called 

bankable. 
Banker.     A  vessel  employed  in  fishing  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  .' 

**  There  were  employed  in  the  fisheries  1 ,232  vessels,  —  namely,  584  to  ^ 

the  Banks,  048  to  tlie  Bay  and  Labrador;  the  hankers  may  be  put 

down  at  36,540  tons." 

The  ve?j»«ls  that  fish  at  the  Labrador  and  Bay  are  not  so  valuable  as  the  bnnktrs, 
more  particularly  those  from  Maine,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island.  —  J.  Q, 
AdavM  on  the  Fisheries^  p.  219. 

Bankit.     (Fr.  banquette.)     Sidewalk.     Louisiana. 

Banquette.    The  name  for  the  sidewalk  in  some  of  our  Southern 

cities. 
To  banter.    To  challenge,  defy;  namely,  to  a  race,  a  shooting-match, 

&c.     Southern  and  Western. 
Banter.     A  challenge.     Southern   and  Western.     **  There  will  be  a 

banter  on  the  bare  ground,''  meaning  a  shooting-match. 
Bar,  for  bear.     The  common  pronunciation  in  certain  parts  of  the 

Southern  and  Western  States. 
Barbecue.     (Span.  barhacSa.)     A  term  used  in  the  Southern  States 

and  in  the  West  Indies  for  dressing  a  hog  whole;  w^hich,  l)eing  split 

to  the  backbone,  is  laid  flat  upon  a  large  gridiron,  and  roasted  over 

a  charcoal  fire.  — Johnson,  Webster. 
A  writer  in  the  **  Westminster  Review  "  supposes  the  word  to  be  a 

corruption  of  the  French  barbe-brqueue^  i.  e.  from  snout  to  tail. 

Comp.  cap-a-pUf  from  bead  to  foot. 
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Oldfield,  with  more  than  harpj'  throat  endued, 

Cries,  *'  Lend  me,  gods,  a  whole  hog  barbecued." — Pqp«. 

l^ow  the  festive  board  with  viands  is  stored. 

Savory  dishes  be  there,  I  ween ; 
Rich  puddings  and  big,  and  a  barbecued  pig. 

And  ox-tail  soup  in  a  China  tureen.  —  IngoldAy  Legends, 

This  word  is  now  much  used  in  the  South  and  West  for  a  public 
meeting  in  the  open  air  ¥dth  a  dinner  or  other  refreshments. 

A  genuine  Virginia  barbecuey  whether  of  a  social  or  a  political  character,  is  a 
rural  entertainment  which  deserves  more  praise  than  censure ;  and  we  know  of 
none  which  affords  the  stranger  a  better  opportunity  of  studying  the  character  of 
the  yeomanry  of  the  Southern  States.  —  LammaiC*  Adveniure$y  Vol.  II.  p.  259. 

To  barberise.  A  term  among  country  hairdressers.  *^  I  can  shoemake 
through  the  week,  and  barberke  on  public  days;  **  that  is,  on  days 
of  public  business,  which  call  farmers  to  the  country  town.  To 
barber  is  so  used  in  old  writers. 

Barely  tolerable.    Referring  to  the  state  of  one's  health.     "  How  are 

you,  Mr.  B.  ?  "     "  Wall,  I  'm  barely  tolerable,'* 
Barfoot.    **  I  take  my  tea  barfoot,**  said  a  backwoodsman  when  asked 

if  he  would  have  cream  and  sugar;  t.  e.,  without  either. 

Barge.  A  vessel  of  burden,  employed  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribu- 
taries before  the  introduction  of  steamboats.  It  is  thus  described 
by  Flint:  **  The  barge  is  of  the  size  of  an  Atlantic  schooner.  It  had 
sails,  masts,  and  rigging,  not  unlike  a  sea  vessel,  and  carried  from 
fifty  to  an  hundred  tons.  On  the  lower  courses  of  the  Mississippi, 
when  the  wind  did  not  serve  and  the  waters  were  high,  it  was 
worked  up  stream  by  the  operation  that  is  called  'warping,'  —  a 
most  laborious,  slow,  and  difficult  mode  of  ascent,  in  which  six  or 
eight  miles  a  day  was  good  progress."  —  Hist,  and  Geogr.  of  Miss. 
Valley.     See  Safety  Barge. 

To  bark  a  Tree.  To  make  a  circular  incision  through  the  bark  so 
as  to  kill  the  tree.     See  Girdle. 

To  bark  o£f  Squirrela.  A  common  way  of  killing  squirrels  among 
those  who  are  expert  with  the  rifle,  in  the  Western  States,  is  to 
strike  with  the  ball  \h^  bark  of  the  tree  immediately  beneath  the 
squirrel,  the  concussion  produced  by  which  kills  the  animal  in- 
stantly without  mutilating  it.  — Audubon,  Ornithology,  Vol.  I.  p.  294. 

To  bark  up  the  "Wrong  Tree.  A  common  expression  at  the  West, 
denoting  that  a  person  has  mistaken  his  object,  or  is  pursuing  the 
wrong  course  to  obtain  it.  In  hunting,  a  dog  drives  a  squirrel  or 
other  game  into  a  tree,  where,  by  a  constant  barking,  he  attracts  its 
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attention  until  the  hunter  arrives.     Sometimes  the  game  escapes,  or 
the  dog  is  deceived,  and  barks  up  the  wrong  tree. 

If  70a  think  to  mn  a  rig  on  me,  yon  have  made  a  mistake  in  the  child,  and 
barked  up  the  wrong  tre*.  —  S.  Sticky  Human  Naturty  p.  124. 

When  people  try  to  hunt  [office]  for  themftelves,  .  .  .  and  seem  to  be 
barking  vp  the  wrong  tqpUng^  I  want  to  put  them  on  the  right  trail.  —  CrockttCt 
Tour,  p.  205. 

Barm.  (Ang.-Sax.  beorm.)  Yeast.  This  old  English  word  is  pre- 
served in  New  England. 

Barnburners.  A  nickname  given  in  the  State  of  New  York  to  the 
more  radical  and  progressive  section  of  the  Democratic  party,  other- 
wise called  the  Young  Democracy,  as  opposed  to  the  conservative 
tendencies  of  old  Hunkerism.     See  Hunker. 

This  school  of  Democrats  was  tenned  BambumerB,  in  allusion  to  the  story  of  an 
old  Dutchman,  who  relieved  himself  of  rats  by  burning  down  his  barns  which 
they  infested,  — just  like  exterminating  all  banks  and  corporations,  to  root  out 
the  abuses  connected  therewith.  — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

"A  certain  hind,  it  has  been  said, 
Whose  weakest  member  was  his  head. 
But  full  as  wise  as  Democrats, 
Burned  down  his  barn  to  kill  the  rats." 
Pi/Zf,  Poetical^  Political^  and  Plulosophictil^  and  by  Peter  Pepper  Box^  Phila.,  1809. 

Barrack.  (From  the  Haitian  hajaraque^  a  large  house  capable  of 
holding  many  persons,  whence  Span,  harraca,  Eug.  barracks.  Wedg- 
wood derives  it  from  the  Gaelic  barrack.  The  Indian  origin  is  the 
most  plausible.)  A  straw-thatclied  roof  supported  by  four  posts, 
capable  of  being  rai.*<ed  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  under  which  hay  ia 
kept.  Also  called,  in  New  York,  hay-harrach,  proba>)ly  from  the 
Dutch.  In  Marj'land,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  the  term  is  applied 
to  any  kind  of  building  intended  for  the  reception  of  straw  or  hay. 
See  Hag- Barrack. 

Barraolade.  (Dutch,  barre  kledeeren^  cloths  undressed  or  without  a 
nap.)  A  home-made  woollen  blanket  without  nap.  Tins  word  is 
peculiar  to  New  York  City,  and  those  parts  of  the  State  settled  by 
the  Duteh. 

Barraooon.  (Span.,  barraca;  Haitian,  bajaraqtte.)  A  slave-house,  or 
enclosure. 

Barranca.  (Span.)  A  deep  break  or  ravine,  caused  by  heavy  rains 
or  a  watercourse.  The  banks  of  such  are  always  steep  and  abrupt, 
like  a  wall,  owing  to  the  tenacity  of  the  soil,  and  the  suddenness 
with  which  they  are  made.  A  sloping  bank  by  a  river*s  side,  or  a 
similarly  formed  ravine,  is  not  a  barranca.    These  perpendicular 
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walls  of  earth  are  found  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  and  are  a 
marked  feature  in  their  topography. 
Barrens.  Elevated  lands  or  plains  upon  which  grow  small  trees,  but 
never  timber.  They  are  classed  as  Pine-barrens,  Oak-barrens,  &c., 
according  to  the  kind  of  tree  which  prevails  upon  them.  In  Ken- 
tucky, the  term  is  applied  to  certain  regions  in  the  carboniferous 
limestone  formation,  the  soil  of  which  is  really  very  fertile.  Hence 
Barren  County  and  Barren  River.  In  these  places,  the  water  flows  in 
subterranean  channels;  and  hence  a  dryness  of  the  surface,  which, 
according  to  some,  has  permitted  annual  fires  to  sweep  off  the  tim- 
ber, while,  according  to  others,  it  has  not  permitted  its  growth. 

Barren-Oround  Reindeer.  (Tarandus  arcticvs^  Rich.)  A  species  of 
Caribou  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  **  Barren  Grounds,"  the 
north-eastern  corner  of  North  America.  It  occurs  also  in  Green- 
land. —  Baird, 

Base.  A  game  of  ball  much  played  in  America,  so  called  from  the 
three  bases  or  stations  used  in  it.  A  country  game  mentioned  in 
Moor*s  Suffolk  Words.  Yet  it  is  asserted  by  the  English  cricket- 
players  that  the  game  was  wholly  unknown  in  England  until  intro- 
duced from  this  country.  Of  all  games  of  ball,  this  is  now  played 
more  than  any  other,  and  it  is  only  known  as  **  Base-BalW^ 

Baae-Borner.     A  sheet-iron  stove  for  burning  anthracite  coal,  which 
is  only  fed  at  the  top,  while  the  fire  is  confined  to  the  base,  or  lower 
*      part,  of  the  stove. 
>77^'  Basket  Meeting.     In  the  West,  a  sort  of  picnic,  generally  with  some 
religious  *'  exercises." 

Bass.  A  name  applied  to  several  species  of  excellent  sea  and  lake  fish. 
See  Black  Bass^  Sea  BasSy  Striped  Bass. 

Basswood.  (Tilia  Americana.)  A  tree  resembling  the  European  lime 
or  linden ;  from  the  use  of  its  inner  bark  for  making  mats  or  cord- 
age, the  tree  is  also  called  bast  or  bass.  The  name,  however,  is  now 
obsolete  in  England.  In  the  United  States,  it  is  also  called  White- 
wood. 

From  its  want  of  strength  (both  in  the  bark  and  wood),  the  name 
of  the  tree  is  made  a  reproach  in  the  following  extract  from  one  of 
Brigham  Young's  **  sermons  I  " 

I  say,  as  the  Lord  lives,  we  are  bound  to  become  a  sovereign  State  in  the  Union, 
or  an  independent  nation  by  ourselves ;  and  let  them  drive  us  from  this  place  if 
they  can,  —  they  cannot  do  it.  I  do  not  throw  this  out  as  a  banter.  You  Gen- 
tiles and  hickor}'  and  bcuswood  Mormons  can  write  it  down,  if  you  please ;  but 
write  it  as  I  speak  it 
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To  bat.  To  hat  the  eyes,  in  Southern  parlance,  is  to  wink.  We  also 
hear  the  expression  *'  to  to  a  man  over  the  head; ''  t.  e.,  to  strike 
him. 

Battery.  A  sort  of  boat  used  for  duck-shooting  in  the  Chesapeake,  in 
which  the  shooter  lies  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  is  also 
called,  among  other  local  names,  a  Surface-boat,  Coffin-boat,  Sink, 
or  Box.  —  Lewis,  American  Sportuman, 

A  friend  in  Maryland  informs  me  that  the  usual  term  there  is 
Sink-boat,  —  so  called,  because  the  whole  body  of  the  boat  is  below 
the  surface,  — one  of  the  common  forms  being  a  hogshead,  ballasted 
BO  that  the  upper  end  shall  be  only  an  inch  or  two  above  water. 

To  banlk.  A  horse  in  harness  who  stands  still  and  refuses  to  go  for- 
ward is  said  to  balk.  Baulking  is  one  of  the  most  serious  vices  of  a 
horse.  The  word  is  noticed  by  Webster,  but  not  by  Worcester;  nor 
is  it  found  in  this  sense  in  the  English  dictionaries  or  provincial 
glossaries.     See  Balk. 

Nen-ous,  well-bred  horses  are  more  susceptible  of  the  influences 
which  induce  baulking  than  are  cold-blooded  and  indolent  ones.  — 
Jennings,  The  Horse  and  his  Diseases,  p.  200. 

Batilky.  .1  baulky  horse  is  one  that  stands  still  and  refuses  to  go 
forward. 

Bay.  1.  A  well-known  Southern  tree,  sometimes  called  ^rty-Zrture/.  It 
is  of  the  same  family  as  the  Magnolia  grand ijlora^  which  it  resem- 
bles except  in  size. 

2.  A  piece  of  low,  marshy  ground,  producing  large  numbers  of 
Bay-trees.     North  Carolina. 

3.  An  arm  of  a  prairie  extending  into,  and  partly  surrounded  by, 
woods. 

Bayberry.   (Myrica  cerifera.)  A  shrub,  with  fragrant  leaves,  having  an 

odor  resembling  that  of  the  bay.     The  berries,  when  boiled  in  water, 

yield  a  fragrant  green  wax,  known  as  **  bayberry  tallow,'*  used  for 

making  candles,  &c. 

Bay  Laurel.     See  Bay,  above. 

Bay  Rum.    A  liquor  obtained  by  distilling  the  leaves  of  the  bay-tree. 

It  is  chiefly  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  toilet. 
Bay  State.     The  Stat^  of  Massachusetts.     The  original  name  of  the 
colony  was  Massachusetts  Bay.     Hence  among  the  New  England 
people  it  was  usually  called  the  Bay  State. 
Lift  Again  the  stately  emblem  on  the  Bay  State's  rusted  shield, 
Give  to  Northern  winds  the  pine-tree  on  our  banner's  tattered  field!  —  Whittitr. 
When  first  the  Pilgrims  landed  on  the  Bay  State's  iron  shore, 
Tlie  word  went  forth  that  slavery  should  one  day  be  no  more.  —  Lowell. 
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Bayou.    (Fr.  hoyau^  a  gat.     See  Fr.  hoyauy  voyau;  Fr.  vcie^  a  way,  a 

course.)     In  Louisiana,  the  outlet  of  a  lake;  a  channel  for  water. 
Beaoh-Combera.    1.  The  long  waves  rolling  in  from  the  ocean. 

2.  A  term  much  in  vogue  among  sailors  in  the  Pacific.  **  It 
is  applied  to  certain  roving  characters,  who,  without  attaching 
themselves  permanently  to  a  vessel,  ship  now  and  then  for  a  short 
cruise  in  a  whaler,  hut  upon  condition  only  of  being  honorably 
discharged  the  very  next  time  the  anchor  takes  hold  of  the  bot- 
tom, no  matter  where  they  are.  They  are,  mostly,  a  reckless, 
rollicking  set,  wedded  to  the  Pacific,  and  never  dreaming  of  ever 
doubling  Cape  Horn  again  on  a  homeward-bound  passage.  Hence 
their  reputation  is  a  bad  one."  —  Mellville,  OmoOy  p.  109. 
.  Beach  Plum.     See  Sand  Plum. 

t^^**jrif77^'  ^®*'*'  '^^^  ^^'^  unqualified  means,  in  America,  the  various  kinds 
of  kidney-beans  (phaseolus)^  called  in  England  French  beans;  while 
the  simple  word  beans,  in  England,  would  imply  the  varieties  of 
broad-bean  (faba). 
Bear.  A  word  to  denote  a  certain  description  of  stock-jobbers.  — John' 
son.  The  same  term  is  used  among  the  brokers  and  stock-jobbers 
of  Wall  Street,  Xew  York.  Their  "plans  of  operation  are  as  accu- 
rately described  in  the  annexed  extract  from  Warton  as  they  can 
be  at  the  present  moment:  — 

He  who  sells  that  of  which  he  is  not  possessed  is  proverbially  said 
to  sell  the  skin  before  he  has  caught  the  bear.  It  was  the  practice 
of  stock-jobbers,  in  the  year  1720,  to  enter  into  a  contract  for  trans- 
ferring South  Sea  stock  at  a  future  time  for  a  certain  price;  but  he 
who  contracted  to  sell  had  frequently  no  stock  to  transfer,  nor  did 
he  who  bought  intend  to  receive  any  in  consequence  of  his  bargain; 
the  seller  was  therefore  called  a  bear^  in  allusion  to  the  proverb,  and 
the  buyer  a  bull^  perhaps  only  as  a  similar  distinction.  The  con- 
tract was  merely  a  wager,  to  be  determined  by  the  rise  or  fall  of 
stock:  if  it  rose,  the  seller  paid  the  diflFerence  to  the  buyer,  propor- 
tioned to  the  sum  determined  by  the  same  computation  to  the  seller. 
—  Dr.  Warfon  on  Pope.  The  *'  bear  "  pulls  down  (with  his  paws) ; 
so  the  broker  buying  lowers  the  price. 

There  has  been  a  very  important  revolution  made  in  the  tactics  of  a  certain 
extensive  operator  in  Wall  Street.  The  l>irge«t  bull  in  the  street  has  become  a 
bear^  and  the  rank  and  file  have  been  thrown  into  the  greatest  confusion  and  left 
without  a  leader.  —  Neio  York  Herald. 

My  salary  was  doubled  when  Bullion  &  Co. 
Decided  that  into  the  street  I  should  go. 
And  attend  all  the  buying  and  selling  of  shares, 
As  well  keeping  track  of  the  butts  and  the  bears: 
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A  few  hiekj  hits,  when  the  bean  were  all  short, 
And  a  twist  of  my  own,  where  the  bulls  were  all  caught, 
Gave  me  prestige  and  fame,  bo  what  could  I  fear  V 
I  was  sailing  ahead  on  three  thousand  a  year. 

Beynoldt^  Romance  of  Smoke,  p.  22. 

Bear-Chraas.  (Yucca  Jilamentosa.)  Sometimes  called  Silk  Grass,  from 
the  fibres  which  appear  on  the  edges  of  the  leaves.    It  is  not  a  grass. 

Bear  State.  A  name  by  which  the  State  of  Arkansas  is  known  at  the 
West.  I  once  asked  a  Western  man  if  Arkansas  abounded  in  bears, 
that  it  should  be  designated  as  the  **  Bear  State.'*  **  Yes,'*  said 
he,  "  it  does;  for  I  never  knew  a  man  from  that  State  but  he  was  a 
bar,  and  in  fact  the  people  are  all  baruth  to  a  degree." 

To  bear  the  I€arket.  To  operate  upon  the  stock  market  by  selling  or 
agreeing  to  deliver  a  large  amount  of  a  particular  stock  which  the 
seller  does  not  possess ;  to  influence  or  affect  the  price  of  stocks  by 
sensational  reports. 

There  is  no  truth  in  the  startling  developments,  implicating  British  officials, 
in  the  **  Herald's"  despatch.  .  .  .  His  Lordship  is  wholly  guiltless  of  the  charge 
which  the  **  Herald/'  in  its  anxiety  to  bear  the  market,  has  brought  against  him. 
—  N.  r.  Tribune,  Nov.  29,  1861.' 

Bear-Wallow.     See  Hog- Wallow. 

Beast  A  common  name  for  a  horse  in  the  Southern  and  Western 
States.  It  is  quite  common  to  see  in  villages  the  invitation  to  trav- 
ellers, **  Entertainment  for  man  and  boast;  "  and  in  the  Bible  we 
read,  **  A  certain  Samaritan  ...  set  him  on  his  own  beast.  ^* 

To  beat  1.  To  excel,  surpass  in  a  contest.  Thus  we  say,  one  racer 
or  steamer  beats  another.  So,  too,  **  It  beats  all  creation,'*  t.  e. 
surpasses  every  thing. 

The  Widow  Bedott  is  the  brazen-facede^t  critter  t'  ever  lived,  —  it  does  be€U 
all.    I  never  see  her  equal.  —  Bedott  Papers,  p.  77. 

2.  To  overcome  with  astonishment,  to  amaze,  astound.  We  some- 
times hear,  especially  from  the  mouths  of  old  people,  such  expres- 
sions as,  **  I  felt  beaty^*  **  I  was  quite  beat^*^  i.  e.  utterly  astonished. 

There  is  a  common  expression,  **  That  beats  Buck^^^  synonymous 
with  the  Irish,  **  That  bangs  Bannagher." 

Beat,  n.  One  who  excels  or  surpasses  another,  a  superior.  See  Dead- 
Beat. 

Sam  Slick  was  a  queer  chap.  I  never  see  the  beat  of  him.  —  Yankee  Hilt's 
SUrries. 

To  beat  all  hollow.    To  beat  thoroughly. 

Beat  'em.     **  Well,  that  is  the  beat  'em;''  t.  e.,  it  beats  all,  it  sor- 
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passes  all  others.    The  thing  in  question  may  be  better,  or  it  maj 
be  worse  than  any  other. 

Beat  oat    Tired  or  fagged  out. 

Beau.  This  word,  nearly  obsolete  in  England,  is  in  common  use  with 
us  to  mean  a  lover,  sweetheart. 

The  expression  is  quite  familiar  in  a  less  intimate  sense,  also;  as 
for  young  ladies  to  speak  of  the  beaux,  meaning  simply  the  young 
gentlemen  who  used  to  **  wait  on  **  them. 

To  beau.     To  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  gallant  or  beau. 

Well,  I  got  to  freowV  Blisa  Patience  about  a  spell ;  and  kept  my  eye  on  Nance, 
to  see  how  the  cat  was  jumpin*.  —  Yankee  HiWt  Storiei, 

Beaver-Dam.    The  obstruction  placed  across  a  stream  by  beavers. 

Beaver-Tree.  (Magnolia  glauca.)  Called  also  Beaver-wood,  and 
sometimes  Castor-wood,  probably  from  the  preference  shown  by  the 
beavers  for  the  bark  as  food,  or  for  the  wood  as  useful  in  their 
structures.  The  Hoop-ash  (Celtis  occidentalis),  or  Hackberry,  is  also 
called  Beaver-wood. 

Bed-Spread.  In  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  the  common  name 
for  a  bed-quilt,  counterpane,  or  coverlet.     See  Spread. 

Bee.  An  assemblage  of  people,  generally  neighbors,  to  imite  their 
labors  for  the  benefit  of  an  individual  or  family.  The  quiiting-hees 
in  the  interior  of  New  England  and  New  York  are  attended  by 
young  women,  who  assemble  around  the  frame  of  a  bed-quilt,  and 
in  one  afternoon  accomplish  more  than  one  person  could  in  weeks. 
Refreshments  and  beaux  help  to  render  the  meeting  agreeable. 
Apple-bees  are  occasions  when  the  neighbors  assemble  to  gather 
apples  or  to  cut  them  up  for  drying.  The  terms  apple-cut  and  peach-' 
cut  are  also  common.  Husking-beeSy  for  husking  com,  are  held  in 
barns,  which  are  made  the  occasion  of  much  frolicking.  Spelling- 
bees  are  assemblages  for  competition  in  spelling,  which  see  else- 
where. In  new  countries,  when  a  settler  arrives,  the  neighboring 
farmers  unite  with  their  teams,  cut  the  timber,  and  build  him  a 
log  house  in  a  single  day;  these  are  termed  raising-bees,  alluding  to 
a  bee-swarm.     See  Spelling-Bee, 

Bee-Hive.  A  mercantile  establishment  in  which  activity  is,  or  is 
assumed  to  be,  exhibited  in  receiving  and  attending  to  many 
customers. 

Beech-Drops.  A  term  applied  to  various  plants  without  green  foliage, 
parasitic  on  the  roots  of  the  beech. 
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Beel  In  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  South-west, 
an  ox  is  called  a  beef;  and  oxen,  beeves:  in  New  York,  and  occa- 
sionally in  New  England,  any  grown  animal  of  the  ox-kind. 

Beef-Cattla    Oxen  for  the  beef -market;  or  to  be  Hold  for  food. 

Beef-Dodger.    Meat  biscuit.     Comp.  Corn-Dwlger. 

It  ia  a  small  party,  but  great  in  the  requisite  qualifications,  and  goes  unincum- 
bered with  superfluities:  no  whceN,  two  or  three  mules  apiece,  and  pinole,  peni- 
mican,  and  beef-dodyevM  for  their  principal  support.  —  Speech  of  Colonel  Benton^ 
May  7,  1853. 

Bee-Ooin.  In  the  South  and  West,  a  term  originally  applied  to  a 
species  of  the  gum-tree  from  which  beehives  were  made ;  and  now 
to  beehives  made  of  any  kind  of  boards.  See  Gum. 
Bee-Line.  Bees,  after  having  loaded  themselves  with  honey,  always 
fly  back  to  the  hive  in  a  direct  line.  Hence,  a  bee-line  is  the 
straightest  course  from  one  jwint  to  another.  It  is  sometimes  called 
an  air-line. 

In  England,  the  expression  **  as  the  crow  flies  **  would  convey 
the  same  idea. 

This  road  is  one  of  nature's  laying.  It  goes  determinedly  straight  up  and 
straight  down  the  hilI.H,  and  in  a  b€e4ine,  as  we  say.  —  Afit.  Claven. 

The  sweetened  whiskey  I  had  drank  made  me  so  powerful  tiiick-Ie^^ed,  that 
when  I  started  to  walk  my  track  wam*t  any  thing  like  a  b*.e-Une.  —  The  Ameri^ 
cans  at  Honie^  Vol.  I. 

We  moved  on  like  men  in  a  dream.  Our  foot-marks,  seen  afterwards,  showed 
that  we  had  steered  a  bet-lint  for  the  brig.  —  Kant,  Arctic  ExpUmttiont^  Vol.  I. 
p.  198. 

Sinners,  you  are  making;  a  hre-line  from  time  to  eternity ;  and  what  you  have 
once  passed  over  you  will  never  pass  again.  —  Doto's  Semums^  Vol.  I.  p.  215. 

Bee-Tree.    In  the  South  and  West  a  tree,  often  found  hollow,  in  which 

the  wild  honey-bee  makes  its  hive  or  nest.     See  Gum-  Tree.  ^       ^        ^^^^ 

Beggar-Tioks.     A  species  of  Bldens  whose  seeds  (fruit)  adhere  to  the       'o*^^  /V/ •• 
clothes.     The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  .species  of  Desmodium  whose 
pods  break  at  the  joints ;  the  latter  is  sometimes  called  Beggar-lice. 
See  Harvest  Lice. 

Behindments.     Arrearages. 

Being.    Pres.  part,  of  the  verb  to  be,  equivalent  to  because. 

This  word  is  noticed  by  Boucher,  as  much  in  use  in  the  Middle 
States  of  America,  and  as  an  idiom  of  the  Western  counties  of  Eng- 
land.    It  is  also  heard  among  the  illiterate  in  New  England. 

The  word  is  used  in  the  same  way  that  we  hear  seeing  as  em- 
ployed in  common  sjieech ;  a  usage  which  we  have  directly  from  the 
English  vulgar,  and  which  is  the  idiomatic  form  in  French.    E.  g. : 
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**Well,  sir,  seein*  as  it's  you;"  "#fetV  as  how  I  couldn't 
help  it." 

I  sent  yoa  no  more  peasen,  been  the  rest  would  not  have  suited  you. — Boucher^* 
Glouary. 

And  beinge  that  a  barrell  of  furs  was  lost  in  the  shippe,  the  collonie  hath  taken 
order  for  the  recruitinge  of  that  loss.  —  Rhode  Jdand  Rtcordt^  16d8. 

The  charge  of  the  matter  shall  be  borne  by  the  towne  of  Warwick,  beinge  they 
have  been  at  some  charges  already.  —  Ibid.^  1659. 

"Got  a  prime  nigger,**  said  the  slave-trader;  **an  A  number  one  cook,  and 
no  mistake!  Picked  her  up  real  cheap,  and  I  '11  let  you  have  her  for  eight  hun- 
dred dollars,  being  as  you  're  a  minister.**  —  Mrt.  Stowe^  Dredy  Vol  I.  p.  813. 

The  mug  cost  fifteen  pence  when  't  was  new ;  but  bein^  it  had  an  old  crack  in 
it,  I  told  her  she  needn't  pay  but  a  shilling  for  it.  —  Major  Downing, 

Bein"  ye  '11  help  Obed,  I  '11  give  ye  the  honey.  —  Margaret^  p.  20. 

Beliked.    Liked,  beloved.     A  Western  term. 

I  do  believe  me  and  Nancy  was  beliked  by  the  Indians ;  and  many  *8  the  veni- 
son and  turkey  they  fotch'd  us  as  a  sort  of  present,  and  maybe  a  kind  of  pay 
for  breadstufib  and  salt  Nancy  u»ed  to  give  them.  —  Carlton^  The  New  Purehate. 

This  gentleman  is  generally  beliked  bv  his  fellow-citizens.  —  Baltimore  Cor.  of 
the  N.  Y.  Herald. 

Belittle.    To  make  smaller,  to  lower  in  character.  —  Webster.     To 
speak  of  a  thing  in  a  depreciatory  or  contemptuous  way. 

Mr.  Pickering  says:  A  well-known  English  Review,  in  enumer- 
ating the  faults  of  our  writers,  thus  mentions  this,  among  other 
words:  **  President  Jefferson  talks  of  belittling  the  productions  of 
nature."  — Qua^^  Rev.,  X.  528. 

We  fear  men*9  minds  grow  really  belittled,  where  they  ought  to  be  enlarged. 
Brooh  Eattford,  p.  124. 

Mr.  Goodrich,  in  his  **  Reminiscences,"  says,  when  he  returned 
to  his  native  place,  after  many  years'  absence  in  Europe:  — 

Every  thing  looked  belittled,  degenerated  in  dimensions.  The  church  seemed 
small,  the  galleries  low,  the  pulpit  mean.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  309. 

**  I  w^on't  stand  that,*'  said  Mr.  Slick,  **  I  won't  stay  here  and  see  you  beUjtHe 
Uncle  Sam  for  nothin*.  He  ain't  worse  than  John  Bull,  arter  all."  —  Sam  Slick 
in  England,  ch.  19. 

An  article  in  the  **  New  York  Times,"  Jan.  10,  1857,  relative  to 
Congressional  corruptions  being  made  the  subject  of  discussion  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  says :  —  * 

Upon  a  motion  being  made  for  a  committee  of  investigation,  the  usual  efforts- 
were  made  to  belittle  the  press,  and  treat  its  censures  with  contempt. — N.  Y. 
Timet. 

Bellows  FlBh.     See  Sea-Devil. 

BellowB-Top.    **  When  ^^g  was  beaten  in  it  [flip],  it  was  called  bellows- 
top;  partly,  perhaps,  from  its  superior  quality  and  partly  from  the 
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greater  quantity  of  white  froth  that  swelled  to  the  top  of  it."  — Joel 
Parker^  Centennial  Address,  1873. 
Belly-Bender.    Floating  pieces  of  ice,  or  weak  ice,  which  bend  under 
one,  as  he  passes  from  one  cake  to  another.    Boys  take  great  pleasure 
in  this  precarious  amusement. 
BeUy-Boand.     A  sort  of  apple.     (Fr.  belle  et  ban.)     Connecticut. 
Belly-Bumba    A  mode  of  sliding  down  hill  by  boys  on  their  sleds, 

when  lying  on  their  bellies.     See  Belly-Guts, 
Belly-Button.    The  navel. 

Belly-Plumper.    (Germ,  plompen,  to  plump;  to  plunge.)     The  same 
as  Belly-Guts,  No.  1.     Sometimes  when  the  slide  is  without  the  sled. 
Eastern  Massachusetts. 
Belly-Outs.    More  commonly  Belly  Gutter,    1 .  A  term  applied  by  boys 
to  the  manner  of  sliding  down  hill  on  their  sleds,  when  lying  on 
their  bellies.     Boys  also  characterize  this  sport  by  the  names  of 
helly-flounders,  flumps  and  bump.     See  Belly- Plumper,  Belly-Bumbo, 
2.  In  Pennsylvania,  molasses  candy  is  so  called. 
Bellwort.     The  popular  name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Uvutaria, 
Belongings.     In  the   ** Washington    Union*'   is    an    advertisement 
headed  **  Gentlemen's  Belongings ;  **  from  which  it  appears  that  tliis 
tenn  means  the  under-garments  of    gentlemen,  such  as    shirts 
drawers,  stockings,  &c.     The  tenn  is  merely  a  Saxon  translation 
of  appurtenances. 
Bender.     In  New  York,  a  spree,  a  frolic.     To  **  go  on  a  bender  "is      /    \  ^j/rL  t  Ld^ 
to  go  on  a  spree.     In  this  case,  a  man  comes  uud«ir  spiritual  influ-      v    Fm  ^ 

ences  so  potent,  that,  not  being  able  to  stand  straight  under  them,     fx*-  l^^^ 
he  must  bend. 

The  friends  of  the  iiew-inarrietl  couple  did  nothin;;  for  a  whole  month  bat 
nnokeand  drink  muthcKlin  during  tiie  bender  tliey  called  thu  huuoymoou.  —  Sam 
Slick,  Human  Nature,  p.  270. 

A  couple  of  studcntH  of  William*  Collej^c  went  over  to  North  Adams  on  a 
bender.    This  would  have  been  a  serious  matter  undur  the  be^t  of  circumstances, 
but  each  returned  with  "  a  brick  in  his  hat,"  &c.  —  Newspajyer,  April,  1857. 
I  met  her  at  the  Chinese  room; 
She  wore  a  wreath  of  roses, 
She  walked  in  beauty  like  the  night. 
Her  breath  was  like  sweet  posies. 
I  led  her  through  the  festal  hall, 

Her  glance  was  soft  and  tender ; 
She  whispered  gently  in  my  ear, 
**  Say,  Mose,  ain't  this  a  bender  t " 

Putnam's  Monthly,  Aug.,  1854. 

A  passenger  on  board  a  Mississippi  steamboat,  fast  aground  on  a 
Band-bar,  thus  describes  the  state  of  things:  — 


Jit^ 


/U^M*v  f^i^i. 
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The  captain  and  bar-keeper  were  playing  poker,  ...  the  crew  all  on  a  htntder 
in  the  engine-room,  firemen  all  drunk  on  the  boiler-deck,  and  everybody  gener- 
ally enjoying  themselves.  —  Doetticks^  p.  169. 

Bermudian  Vine.     See  Chicken-Grape, 

To  beat.     To  get  the  better  of.     **  I  Ve  bested  him  more  than  he  ever 

bested  me." 
Beato'VTment.     1.  The  act  of  giving  gratuitously;  a  conferring. — 
Webster.    This  ^ord,  which  is  much  used  by  our  theological  writers, 
is  not  in  the  English  dictionaries. 

God  the  Father  had  committed  the  bettowment  of  the  blessings  purchased  to  his 
Son.  —  Edwards  on  RedtmpHon. 
If  we  consider  the  bettowmeni  of  gifts  in  this  view.  —  Ckauncy^  U.  Lab, 

2.  That  which  is  conferred  or  given.  —  Webster, 

They  strengthened  his  hands  by  their  liberal  bestawmentt  on  him  and  his  fam- 
ily. —  Christian  Magazine^  III.  665. 

The  free  and  munificent  bestowment  of  the  Sovereign  Judge.  —  Thtodtf, 

Mr.  Todd  has  bestowal  in  his  edition  of  Johnson,  but  cites  no 
authority  for  its  use.  Dr.  Webster  thinks  bestowment  preferable  on 
account  of  the  concurrence  of  the  two  vowels  in  bestowal. 
Betterments.  (Grenerally  used  in  the  plural  number.)  1.  The  im- 
provements made  on  new  lands,  by  cultivation  and  the  erection  of 
buildings.  —  Pickering^ s  Vocabulary, 

2.  The  improvement  received  by  an  estate  from  the  widening  of 
a  highway,  and  also  the  sum  assessed  upon  such  estate  for  such 
improvement. 

•*  This  word,"  adds  Mr.  Pickering,  **  was  first  used  in  the  State 
of  Vermont^  but  it  has  for  a  long  time  been  common  in  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire ;  and  it  has  been  getting  into  use  in  some  parts  of 
Massachusetts y  since  the  passing  of  the  late  law,  similar  to  the  Bet- 
terment Acts  (as  they  are  called)  of  the  States  above  mentioned.  It 
is  not  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Webster^s  nor  in  any  of  the  English  dic- 
tionaries that  I  have  seen,  except  Ash's;  and  there  it  is  called  *  a 
bad  word.'  It  is  thus  noticed  by  an  English  traveller  in  this 
country,  in  speaking  of  those  people  who  enter  upon  new  lands 
without  any  right,  and  proceed  to  cultivate  them  :  — 

These  men  demand  either  to  be  left  owners  of  the  soil  or  paid  for  their  better- 
ments; that  is,  for  what  they  have  done  towards  clearing  the  ground.  — KendaU, 
Travels  in  the  United  States,  Vol.  III.  p.  160. 

Bettermoat.     The  best.     The  word,  which  is  provincial  in  England, 
is  used  in  New  England. 

The  bettermost  cow,  an  expression  we  do  not  find  in  Shakspeare  or  Milton.  -^ 
Mrs,  Kirkland, 
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Sometimes  is  heard  the  expression  beUermost  lest;  as,  <*  These 
girls  are  dressed  iu  their  hettermosi  beitL** 

Betty.  (Ital.  boccetta.)  A  pear-shaped  bottle  wound  around  with 
straw,  in  which  olive  oil  is  brought  from  Italy.  Called  by  chemists 
a  **  Florence  flask.'* 

Between  Hay  and  Ghrasa.  Neither  one  thing  nor  another.  Between 
boyhood  and  manhood.  Between  two  stages  of  existence,  of  pro- 
gress, age,  development,  &c. 

Be^el.  A  slope,  or  declivity.  Long  Island.  *'  The  road  is  laid  on  a 
bevelt**  i.  e.  higher  in  the  middle.  —  Forhy^s  Vocab.  of  East  Anglia. 

Blioys,  t.  €.  Boys,  a  name  applied  to  a  class  of  noisy  young  men  of 
the  lower  ranks  of  society  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  "New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,**  April  1*J,  1847,  in 
speaking  of  the  approaching  election,  uses  the  following  lan- 
guage:— 

All  the  b'hoysyfiW  vote, — ay,  more  than  all.  I^t  every  Whig  do  his  duty. 
Another  year  with  a  iXunocratic  mayor,  —  and  such  a  mayor  as  the  b'hoys  would 
force  upon  the  city!     Who  can  tell  what  the  taxes  will  be  ? 

Then  come,  every  friend  of  the  Union, 

Come,  old  men,  and  come,  yc  b'hityt; 
Let  'h  ^0  it  for  old  Rough  and  Ready, 

Who  never  was  scared  at  a  noise  I  —  Political  Song, 

Bible  Christiana.  The  **  Philadelphia  Mercury  "  thus  gives  a  summary 
of  the  creed  of  this  new  sect:  *'  This  denomination  abstain  from  all 
animal  food  and  spirituous  liquors,  and  live  on  vegetables  and  fruits. 
They  maintain  the  unity  of  God,  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  and  the 
salvation  of  man,  attainable  only  by  a  life  of  obedience  to  the  light 
manifested  to  his  mind  and  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  his  in- 
debtedness to  the  great  Giver  of  all.** 

Biddable.  This  Irish  word  is  in  use  in  the  West.  **  White  servants 
are  not  biddable;  **  that  is,  manageable,  obedient,  tractable. 

Teach  your  boys,  too,  to  yoke  up  the  young  steers,  to  use  them  kindly,  with 
patient  perseverance,  to  make  them  as  bidnble  [sic]  as  this  boy  has  made  these 
[now  on  exhibition].— J^.  Y.  Tribune,  Sept.  9,  1801,  Letter  from  Wattrtown^ 

N.  r, 

Biddy.  An  Irish  servant  girl,  probably  from  Bridget y  a  common  name 
among  the  class. 

Biff.    Great,  fine,  excellent.     The  *»%  bell,**  the  »»%  altar,**  and 
the  **W^desk*'  of  a  church,  are  assuredly  big  vulgarisms.     The 
*•  big  horn,**  for  the  last  trumpet,  is  almost  profane. 
'*  Hello  I  *'  sez  he,  "  what  'b  that  ?  *' 
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**  That  ere,'*  sez  I,  '*  *8  some  o*  the  biggttt  whiskey  that  ever  slipped  down  a 
feller's  throat,  without  smellin'  o'  the  customs."  —  N,  Y.  Spirit  of  Uie  Tima. 

Big  Bugs.  People  of  consequence.  Probably  the  origin  of  this  word 
lies  hid  in  some  anecdote  that  would  be  worth  finding  out. 

Then  we  'II  go  to  the  Lord's  house,  — I  don't  mean  to  the  meetin'  house,  but 
where  the  nobles  meet,  pick  out  the  biff  bugs^  and  see  what  sort  o'  stuff  they  »pe 
made  of.  —  Sam  Slick  in  England^  ch.  24. 

These  preachers  dress  like  big  bugs,  and  go  ridin*  about  on  hundred-dollar 
horses,  a-spungin'  poor  priest-ridden  folks,  and  a-eaten  chicken-fixens  so  power- 
ful fast  that  chickens  has  got  scarce  in  these  diggins.  —  Carlton's  New  Purchase, 
Vol.  n.  p.  140. 

The  free-and-easy  ipanner  in  which  the  hare-brained  Sir  Robert  Peel  described 
some  of  the  big  bugs  at  Moscow  has  got  him  into  difficulty.  —  JNT.  Y,  Times,  Feb- 
ruary, 1857. 

Miss  Samson  Savage  is  one  of  the  big  bugs,  —  that  is,  she 's  got  more  money 
than  a'most  anybody  else  in  town.  —  Bedott  Papers^  p.  301. 

Big  Dog.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  principal  man  of  a  place 
or  in  an  undertaking  is  called  the  big  dog  with  a  brass  collar,  as 
opposed  to  the  little  curs  not  thought  worthy  of  a  collar. 

Big  Drink.     1.  A  large  glass  of  liquor. 

2.  A  cant  term  applied,  at  the  South-west,  to  the  Mississippi  River. 

Well,  a»  I  was  savin',  off  I  sot,  went  through  Missi.«sippi,  crossed  the  big  drink, 
come  too  now  and  then,  when  the  chill  come  it  too  strong,  but  couldn't  git  shut 
of  the  ager.  —  N.  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Times,  Frontier  Incident. 

Big  Figure.  To  go  the  big  figure,  or  do  things  on  the  big  figure,  means 
to  do  them  on  a  large  scale.  This  vulgar  phrase  is  used  at  the  West 
and  South. 

Well,  I  glory  in  her  spunk,  but  it's  monstrous  expensive  and  unpleasant  to  do 
things  on  the  bigjigure  that  she 's  on  now.  —  Major  Jones's  Courtship. 

Biggest  Greatest,  finest,  most  excellent;  as,  **He's  the  biggest 
kind  of  a  musician." 

The  thermal  springs  are  regarded  by  the  trappers  as  the  breathing-places  of 
his  Satanic  majesty;  and  considered,  moreover,  to  be  the  biggest  kind  of  medi- 
cine to  be  found  in  the  mountains.  —  Ruxton,  Life  in  the  Far  West,  p.  129. 

Biggest  Toad.  Biggest  toad  in  the  puddle.  A  Western  expression  for 
a  head-man;  a  leader  of  a  political  party,  or  of  a  crowd.  Not  an 
elegant  expression,  though  sometimes  well  applied.  Thus  a  Western 
newspaper,  in  speaking  of  the  most  prominent  man  engaged  in  the 
political  contest  for  one  of  the  Presidential  candidates  before  Con- 
gress, says  :  **  Mr.  D.  D.  F.  —  is  the  biggest  toad  in  the  puddle,^ ^ 

Big  Head.    1.  A  swelling  of  the  head  in  cattle. 

2.  A  term  used  in  the  West  to  denote  that  affection  in  youth 
which  has  recently  found  a  more  elegant  designation  in  the  term 
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••Young  America."  It  is  applied  to  boys  who  smoke  cigars,  chew 
tobacco,  drink  strong  liquors,  gamble,  and  treat  their  parents  and 
superiors  as  their  inferiors.  Of  such  a  boy  it  is  said,  **  lie  has  got 
the  big  head.^^     Also  called  swell  head. 

Big  Horn.  {Ovis  motitana.)  Another  name  for  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Sheep,  an  animal  extensively  distributed  through  Xorth  America 
along  tlie  highlands  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  California  to  the 
parallel  of  68°.  —  S,  F.  Baird. 

Big  Meeting.  Common  in  the  West  for  ^^  protracted  meeting."  In 
country  towns  where  there  are  no  churches  and  where  preachers  are 
seldom  seen,  the  arrival  of  one  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  the 
whole  surrounding  region.  The  j>eople  assemble  in  great  numbers 
and  from  a  distance,  and,  having  come  so  far,  one  sermon  will  not ' 
suffice;  so  for  several  days  together  religious  servicas  are  held. 
This  has  originally  no  rcffTence  to  any  especial  interest  in  the 
hearers,  but  the  transition  to  the  ordinary  ''protracted  meeting"  ^ 

is  natural.  n^  ^t^m^t^ 

Big  Trees.     (Sequoia  gigantea,  Washingtoma,  WelUngtonla.)  The  giant        fk  ^>/ 
pine  trees  of  California  are  universally  known  as  the  Big  Trees, 

Professor  Brewer  saw  trees  on  th«^  western  flanks  of  the  Sierra 
Madre,  one  of  which  measured  one  hundred  and  six  feet  in  circum- 
ference four  feet  al)ove  the  ground,  and  was  two  hunrlred  and  seventy- 
six  feet  in  height.  Another  is  spoken  of  which  measured  one 
hundred  and  twelve  in  circumference,  but  had  been  broken  off  at 
the  height  of  three  hundred  feet,  where  it  was  eighteen  feet  in 
diameter.  It  was  conjectured  that,  when  entire,  it  could  not  have 
been  less  than  four  hundred  feet  in  hei;^ht.  The  Redwood  (Se- 
quoia sempervireuii) ^  another  of  these  giants  of  the  forest,  has  been 
found  growing  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet. 

The  industriea  of  the  Pacific  coant,  like  the  big  t re et^  frrow  in  great  clumps; 
and  a  single  axe  well  laid  at  the  roots  will  do  surprising  things  among  them. 
But  the  ground  will  shake  when  these  Bonanza  kings  come  down.  — Providence 
Journal,  May  5,  1876. 

Bilberry.  (Vacrininm.)  The  popular  name  of  shrubs  belonging  to 
different  species  of  whortleberry. 

Biling,  Bilen.  A  vulgar  pronunciation  of  boi/ing.  The  phrase  the 
whole  (or  more  commonly  hull)  kit  and  bilin^  means  the  whole  lot, 
applied  to  persons  or  things. 

The  United  States  Marshal,  who  was  looking  for  crooked  whiskey,  was  on  his 
way  to  arrest  the  whole  bilin'  of  [men]  for  treasonable  proceedings.  —  Petroleum 
V.Natby, 
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Tes,  Evelina,  I  Ve  been  pisoned,  —  so  are  all  the  Loweiys,  the  whole  bUin'  of 
them;  and  somebody  ought  to  be  hung  for  it,  —  who,  I  can't  say.  —  Grindtr 
Paptri^  p.  101. 

Bilk.  In  the  Far  West,  the  most  degrading  epithet  that  one  can  apply 
to  another  is  to  call  him  a  bUk. 

The  term  was  entirely  novel  to  me,  and  I  first  asked  its  meaning  of  a  landlord, 
who  explained  to  me  by  saying  that  a  htlk  is  a  man  who  never  misnes  a  meal 
and  never  pays  a  cent.  —  MeCUtrt,  Rock^  Mountain^  p.  211. 

Bill-Board.     A  board  on  which  to  affix  handbills  or  bulletins. 

A  bill-board  is  the  only  news-sheet  we  know  of  which  is  subject  to  the  editorial 
supervision  of  every  man  who  comes  along;  yet  people  who  fail  ignominiously  in 
their  efforts  to  edit  a  bill-board  are  firmly  convinced  that  they  could  edit  a  news- 
paper. —  Borne  {N.  Y,)  SentineL 

Bill-FiBh.  (Belone  truncata,)  A  small  sea-fish  fond  of  running  up 
into  fresh  water  during  the  summer,  and  often  taken  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  ocean.     Also  called  Sea-pike,  Silver  Gar-fish,  &o. 

Billy.  A  weapon  used  by  desperadoes,  and  sometimes  carried  by 
policemen.     See  Slung-Skot. 

A  day  or  two  since  a  poor  German  was  taken  to  prison,  and,  on  examining 
him,  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  a  victim  to  the  bUlj/,  —  N.  Y,  Herald, 

Bindweed.  The  popular  name  in  Massachusetts  for  the  conoolviUus. 
—  Bigelow^s  Flora,  This  term  is  preferable  to  the  provincial  Eng- 
lish **  Robin  run  over  the  hedge.'* 

Bindery.     A  place  where  books  are  bound. 

Bird's-eye  Limestone.     The  name  of  a  formation  in  the  New  York 

system  of  Geology. 
Bishop.     An  appendage  to  a  lady's  wardrobe,  otherwise  called  a 
Bustle. 

I  sing  the  bUhcp^  alias  the  bustle, 

A  theme  transcendent  for  a  human  tongue; 
Prepare,  my  muse,  for  a  heroic  tnssel ! 
Let  every  nerve  with  energy  be  strung! 

The  BudUy  a  PhUot,  Poem, 

Mr.  Saxe,  in  his  poem  on  "  Progress,**  says  that  Imperial  Fash- 
ion decides  the  gravest  questions  which  divide  the  world. 

If  wrong  may  not,  by  circumstance,  be  right,  — 
If  black  cravats  be  more  genteel  than  white  — 
If,  by  her  bishop^  or  her  "grace,*'  alona 
A  genuine  lady,  or  a  church,  is  known. 

Bison.     See  Buffalo, 

Bit.  (Span,  pieza.)  The  name,  in  some  Southern  States,  of  a  silver 
coin  of  the  value  of  one  eighth  of  a  dollar,  the  Spanish  real  (de 
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plaid).    It  is  called  also  an  eleven  penny  hit  or  a  levy.    See  the  article 

Federal  Currency, 
Blaok,  n.  A  slave. 
Blaok,  adj.     Pertaining  to,  consisting  in,  favorable  or  unfavorable  to, 

a  negro  or  slave. 

They  proclaim  the  emancipation  of  the  whites  from  slave-holding  thraldom, 
and  predict  that  the  downfall  of  Black  bondage  is  not  far  distant.  —  The  Inde- 
pendent, Xov.  14,  1861,  Art,  by  H.  Greeley. 

Blaok  Bass.     1.  A  favorite  game  fish,  found  in  abundance  in  most  of 
our  Northern  lakes  and  Western  rivers. 

2.  On  the  Jersey  coast,  this  name  is  also  given  to  the  Sea  Bass. 
{CentroprUtts  nigricans.') 

Blackberry.     This  term  is  universal  in  the  United  States  for  the  Eng- 
lish Bramble-berry.  ^  g 
Blaokbeny  Biuh.     Bramble-bush.                                           /W*^  Ho^^nJ^ 

Blaokfish.     See  Tautaug,  ^  *  7  7  ^« 

Blaokgum.     (Genus  Nyssa.)     A  tree  common  to  the  Middle  States. 

Blaokle.     A  neg^o;  formerly  in  the  Southern  States,  a  slave. 

Families  and  hotels  cannot  depend  on  their  servants  [i.  e.  slaves]  remaining  to 
cook  the  morrow's  dinner;  and  helpless  misses  and  masters,  who  have  needed 
Blackie  to  pull  on  their  stockings  and  brush  their  hair,  are  brought  to  contem- 4  ....    « 
plate  the  awful  time  when  they  must  take  care  of  their  own  hose  and  hair.  -—  ' 
N.  y.  Tribune,  June  13,  1SQ2J  Letter  from  Beaufort,  N.  C.  .-  ». 

Blaok-Jack.     1.  The  Quercus  nigra,  or  Barren  Oak;  its  more  common 
name  is  Scrub  Oak. 

2.  Rum  sweetened  with  molasses.     Xew  England. 

3.  A  face  blackened  by  difficulty  of  breathing;  as  the  cause  of 
Buch  a  face,  hanging. 

If  the  rebel  troops  become  guerillas,  they  will  have  to  be  hung.  The  bhck- 
jackt  will  be  far  more  fatal  to  them  than  yellow  jack  was  to  our  troops.  —  .V.  Y, 
Observer,  June  5, 1862. 

4.  A  miner's  name  for  an  ore  of  zinc.  It  is  composed  of  sulphur 
and  zinc,  and  chemically  is  sulphuret  of  zinc.  It  is  often  associated 
with  a  lead  ore  called  galena,  and  its  presence  in  such  cases  is  always 
objectionable  and  lessens  the  value  of  the  lead  ore.  The  Black  Hills* 
Cor^.  0/ the  Philadelphia  Times  »ays: — 

"  We  found  here  a  small  layer  of  silver  ore  containing  lead  and  some  copper, 
and  a  large  underlayer  of  black-jack  of  too  poor  a  quality  to  work.  The  green- 
horns here  call  this  black-Jack  galena,  and  some  are  actually  putting  it  up  for 
galena.**  • 

Blaok  Maria.     A  close,  box-carriage,  generally  painted  black,  used 
for  carrying  convicts  to  a  prison  or  i>enitentiary. 
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Blaokstrap.  Gin  and  molasses.  The  English  sailors  call  the  com- 
mon wines  of  the  Mediterranean  blackstrap,  —  Falconer* 9  Marine 
Dictionary. 

Come,  Molly  dear,  no  ftbdbtrosp  to-ni^t,  switchel  or  ginger  pop.  — MargairH^ 
p.  800. 

Mister,  I  gness  you  never  drinkM  no  hlackstrap,  did  yon  ?  Why,  bless  you, 
St  *  8  the  sweetest  drink  that  ever  streaked  down  a  gullet  —  ffiWi  Yaaihee  Storiet, 

Blackstrap  in  old  times  was  the  common  beverage  of  engine  com- 
panies at  fires  in  Boston,  and  is  thus  poetically  alluded  to  by  one  of 
her  writers :  — 

But  oh !  let  blackftmpU  sable  god  deplore 
Those  engine-heroes  so  renowned  of  yore ! 

Harvard  Register,  p.  235. 

Blackwood.     Hemlock,  pine,  spruce,  and  fir.    Maine. 

Bladder-Tree.    (Straphylea.)    A  handsome  shrub,  from  six  to  ten  feet 
•    *  • »    ■      •      higR,  remarkable  for  its  large  inflated  capsules.  —  Bigelmb*8  Flora 
Bostoniensis, 
Bladder- Wort.     (UtrictUaria  vulgaris.)     The  popular  name  of  aa 
aquatic  plant,  appearing  above  water  only  with  its  stalks  and  flowers. 
—  Ibid. 
Blamed.     A  euphemism  for  doomed  or  damned.    New  England. 
y^  „  Is^^  j|*.^»^jBlanket.     A  term  used  distinctively  for  the  clothing  of  an  Indian.   To 
/  .  say  of  one's  father  or  mother  that  they  **  wore  the  blanket "  implies 

^^77^  '  that  they  were  but  half -civilized  Indians.     Western. 

Blanket  Coat.  A  coat  made  from  a  blanket,  common  in  the  West, 
and  often  seen  with  the  black  stripe  of  the  border  of  the  original 
blanket  crossing  various  parts  of  the  garment.  Such  a  coat,  of  a 
bright  blue,  would  be  deemed  a  great  oddity  in  the  Atlantic  States; 
in  the  West,  a  green  one  would  be  considered  equally  ridiculous. 
See  Mackinaw  Blanket, 

Blanket  Indian.  A  wild  Indian,  whose  principal  article  of  dress  is 
the  blanket. 

Blatancy.    A  blatant  habit;  quality  of  being  blatant. 

The  senile  weakness  of  Crittenden,  the  loud-mouthed  Uatancy  of  Yallandigham, 
and  the  harmless  venom  of  Cox.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune,  April  15,  1862,  Letter  from 
Washington.  • 

Blauser.     (Dutch,  blazer,  a  blower.)     The  name  given  by  the  Dutch 

settlers  to  the  hog-nosed  snake,  from  its  habit  of  distending  or 

^  blowing  up  the  skin  of  its  neck  and  head.    The  other  popular  names 

in  New  York  are  Deaf- Adder  and  Buckwheat-nosed  Adder.  —  Nat. 

Hist,  of  New  York. 
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Blaxe.  In  traversing  the  dense  forests  of  the  West,  a  person  would 
soon  lose  his  way  and  find  it  difficult  to  retrace  his  steps,  without 
some  landmark.  This  is  made  by  cuttinp:  a  piece  out  of  the  side 
of  trees  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  each  other  to  enable  the  trav- 
eller readily  to  discover  them,  and  thus  follow  the  diroct  path  or 
road.  Such  a  mark  is  called  a  hlme^  and  trees  thus  marked  are 
said  to  be  Mazed.  **  That  horse  has  a  blazed  forehead,"  meaning 
a  white  spot  on  it. 

Three  hlnzes  in  a  perpendicular  line  on  the  same  tree  indicatinp^  a  legislative 
road;  the  single  blaze^  a  settlement  or  neighborhood  road.  — Cnrltan^  The  New 
Purchase. 

After  traversing  a  broad  marsh,  however,  where  my  horse  seemed  loath  to  ven- 
ture, I  struck  a  burr-oak  opening,  and  soon  found  my  way  by  the  blatfd  trees 
hack  to  the  mail  trail.  —  Hoffman,  Winter  in  the  West. 

I  kept  the  banks  of  the  bayou,  and  determined  to  mark  the  tree  with  a  blaze. 
—  A  Stray  Yankee  in  Texnt^  p.  03. 

Do  you  see  that  blaze  in  the  hemlock  tree  ?  Well,  he  up  and  as  quick  as  a 
wink  fired  and  hit  it  in  the  centre.  —  S  Slick,  ITumnn  Nature,  p.  112. 

To  blaze  or  blaze  out  To  designate  by  blazing  (see  the  preceding 
article) ;  to  mark  out. 

ChampoIIion  died  in  1832.  having  done  little  more  than  blaze  out  the  road  to  be 
travelled  by  others.  —  NotVs  Chronology^  Ancient  and  Scriptural,  p.  30. 

Blazing  Star.  {Aletris  farinnsn.)  A  plant,  the  root  of  which  is 
greatly  esteemed  by  the  Indians  and  people  of  the  West  for  its 
medicinal  virtues.  Ft  is  also  called  Devil's  Bit.  Both  names  are 
also  applied  to  other  and  very  difFf*rent  plants. 

Blickey.  (Dutch,  hlik,  tin.)  In  Now  York  and  New  Jersey,  a  tin 
pail. 

Blind  Bel.  When  a  fisherman  brings  up  a  piece  of  sea-weed  on  his 
hook,  he  is  said  to  have  caught  a  blind  eel. 

Blizzard.     A  jwser.     This  word  is  not  known  in  the  Eastern  States. 

A  gentleman  at  dinner  a«ked  me  for  a  toast;  and,  supposing  he  meant  to  have 
some  fun  at  my  expense,  I  con<'lu<k'd  to  go  ahead,  and  give  him  and  his  likes  a 
blizzarfl. —  CntcketVa  Tour,  p.  10.  ^^ 

Bloated  Bela.    Eels  skinned  and  eviscerated.     Connecticut. 

To  blind  aTraiL    To  conceal  a  person's  foot-prints,  or  to  give  them  '^ 

tlie  appearance  of  going  in  a  different  direction;  and,  figuratively, 
to  deceive  a  person  by  putting  him  on  the  wrong  track. 

Block.  A  term  applied  in  America  to  a  square  mass  of  houses  in- 
cluded between  four  streets.  It  is  a  very  useful  one.  The  term  is 
used  in  the  **  London  Quarterly  Review,*'  vol.  Ixxxviii.  p.  477,  in  an 
article  on  *^  Sanitary  Consolidation."    It  is  also  applied,  sometimes. 
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to  large  houses  or  other  large  buildings,  which  have  accommodations 
for  several  families,  several  shops,  &c. 

Such  an  average  block,  comprising  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  houses  and 
covering  nine  acres  of  ground,  exists  in  Oxford  Street.  It  forms  a  compact  square 
mass,  or  "insula/*  to  borrow  a  term  from  the  Romans,  favorably  situated  for 
military  engineering. 

This  term  is  not  universal,  for  in  many  cities  square  is  used. 

A  block  of  shares  is  a  Wall  Street  phrase,  and  means  a  large 
number  of  shares  in  a  railroad  or  other  stock  company  massed  to- 
gether and  sold  in  a  lump. 
Blockade.     Embarrassment  to  shipping  by  ice;  an  ice-field. 

The  condition  of  the  ice  at  Port  Huron,  Michigan,  is  unchanged.  The  field 
has  reached  St.  Clair  River.  .  .  .  The  blockade  will  remain  until,  &c.  —  Boston 
Journal. 

Blook-Island  Turkey.    Salted  codfish.    Common  in  Connecticut  and 

Rhode  Island.     Comp.  Taunton  Turkey, 
Blooded.    Blooded  cattle^  or  stocky  is  a  term  applied  to  horses,  homed 

cattle,  swine,  &c.,  of  choice  breeds. 

Blood  Orange.  An  orange,  the  pulp  and  juice  of  which  are  reddish 
or  blood-like  in  their  color. 

Blood-Root.  (Sanguinaria  Canadensis,)  The  plant  is  so  called  from 
the  blood-red  juice  which  exudes  from  a  fresh  root  when  broken. 
See  Puccoon, 

Blood-Tubs.  A  set  of  rowdies  in  Baltimore,  chiefly  butchers,  who 
got  their  epithet  from  having  on  an  election  day  dipped  an  obnox- 
ious German  head  down  in  a  tub  of  warm  blood,  and  then  drove 
him  running  through  the  town.     See  Plug-  Ugly, 

From  the  song  of  the  Irish  Legion,  written  after  the  attack  on 
the  Union  soldiers  while  passing  through  Baltimore,  in  1861:  — 

Blood-Tubs  and  Plug-Uglies,  and  others  galore. 
Are  sick  for  a  thrashing  in  sweet  Baltimore ; 
t     ^       I  •  t  ^  jabers !  that  same  I  *d  be  proud  to  inform 

\j$^^M  Ifclf  ^^  ^^^  terrible  force  of  an  Irishman's  arm. 

^j  Bloomer.    The  Bloomer  costume  is  one  devised  by  a  Mrs.  Bloomer, 

^'Y7  *^^  worn  by  some  of  the  more  ardent  advocates  for  woman's  rights. 

It  consists  of  a  short  gown,  reaching  a  little  below  the  knees,  and 

pantalettes. 

To  blow.    1.  To  boast,  brag;  to  **  talk  big."    **  You  blow  behind  my 

back,  but  dare  not  say  any  thing  to  my  face." 

2.  To  expose  one. 

3.  To  flout  at;  to  reproach;  to  censure. 
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Blower.  1.  A  plate  of  sheet-iron,  used  to  partially  stop  the  opening 
of  a  grate  or  furnace,  and  thus  increase  the  draft. 

2.  A  braggart;  a  teller  of  incredible  anecdotes,  feats,  and  hair- 
breadth escapes. 

Blowin'  his  Bazoo.    Gasconade ;  braggadocio.    Tennessee. 

Blow  of  Cotton.    In  the  South,  the  bursting  of  the  pods. 

Blow  oat.  A  festive  entertainment.  Frequently  used  for  a  party  or 
ball.     **  Mr.  B gave  a  big  *  blow  out,^  last  night,"  &c. 

To  blow  out.  To  talk  violently  or  abusively.  The  pious  Uncle  Tiff, 
as  related  by  Mrs.  Stowe,  wonders  how  people  get  to  heaven  among 
the  conflicting  doctrines. 

Dcre  *8  de  Methodists,  dey  cuts  up  de  Presbyterians ;  de  Presbyterians  pitch 
into  de  Methodists,  and  both  are  down  on  de  Episcopals ;  while  de  Baptists  tink 
dey  none  on  dem  right ;  and  while  dey  *s  all  hlotcing  out  at  each  other  dat  ar  way, 
I  *8  wondering  whar  's  de  way  to  Canaan.  —  Mr$,  Stowt,  Drtd,  Vol.  I.  p.  276. 

To  blow  up.  To  give  one  a  blowing  up  is  to  accuse,  berate,  or 
denounce  him;  to  scold. 

Blowih.  (Ang.-Sax.  Ablossom.)  The  blossoming  of  flowers.  **Ther*s 
ben  a  good  blowth  o*  apples  this  year;  "  i.  «.,  the  flowers  are  numer- 
ous. The  word  is  provincial  in  the  west  of  England,  and  is  pre- 
served in  New  England. 

The  first  age  after  the  flood  was,  by  ancient  historians,  called  Golden.  Ambi- 
tion and  covctou!>nes8  being  as  then  but  green  and  pewly  grown  up ;  the  seeds 
and  effects  whereof  were  as  yet  but  potential,  and  in  the  blowth  and  bud.  — 
Raleigh,  Hitt.  of  the  World,  Part  1,  book  1,  ch.  9,  p.  107,  edit.  1677. 

Blue.     1.  Gloomy,  severe;  extreme,  ultra.     In  the  former  sense,  it  is 
applied  especially  to  the  Presbyterians,  to  denote  their  severe  and 
mortified  appearance.     Thus,  beneath  an  old  portrait  of  the  seven-  * 
teenth  century,  in  the  Woodburn  Gallery,  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion:— 

A  true  Uut  Priest,  a  IJncey  Woolsey  Brother, 

One  legg  a  pulpit  holds,  a  tub  the  other ; 

An  Orthodox  grave,  moderate  Presbyterian, 

Half  surplice  cloake,  half  Priest,  half  Puritan. 

Made  up  of  all  these  halfes,  hee  cannot  pass 

For  any  thing  entirely  but  an  ass. 

In  the  latter  sense,  it  is  used  particularly  in  politics. 

The  Uutst  description  of  old  Van  Rensselaer  Federalists  have  followed  Colo- 
oel  Prentiss  (in  Otsego  County).  —  N,  Y.  Tribune, 

2.  A  sjmouyme  in  the  tippler's  vocabulary  for  drunk.  To  drink 
•*  till  all 's  blue  *'  is  to  get  exceedingly  tipsy. 

Blue  Baoks.     A  term  applied  to  the  paper  money  of  the  Confederate 
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government  in  contradistinction  to  the  Greenbacks  of  the  North. 
When  they  depreciated ,  they  became  known  as  shucks, 

Blue-Berry.  (Vaccinium  tenellum.)  A  fruit  resembling  the  whortle- 
berry in  appearance  and  taste. 

Blue-Blood.     An  aristocrat;  one  of  high  family. 

**  The  Nation  **  itself  declftres  that  Professor  Seelye  was  elected  to  Congress  by 
a  thoroughly  Ume-diood  Massachusetts  commanity.  —  Let.  of  Gail  Hamilton  in 
N.  Y.  Tribune.  The  writer  adds,  **  No  sooner  did  Professor  Seelye  deliver  an 
opinion  opposed  to  that  of  *  The  Nation/  than  that  journal  —  to  use  a  pioneer 
[backwoodsman*8]  but  picturesque  Western  phrase  —  sat  up  on  its  hind  legs  and 
howled.** 

Blue-blooded.  Proud  of  assumed  high  descent;  regarding  one's  self 
as  of  good  birth. 

This  high-toned  and  blue-blooded  Christian  statesman  was  [so  thought  or  said 
''  The  Nation  **]  tiio  victim  of  disease.  —  Ibid. 

Blue-Book.  A  printed  book  containing  the  names  of  all  the  persons 
holding  office  under  the  government  of  the  United  States,  with  their 
place  of  birth,  amount  of  salary,  &c.  It  answers  to  the  Red-Book 
of  England  and  Canada. 

Blue  Curls.  (^Trichostema  dichotomum.)  From  the  shape  and  color  of 
its  flowers.  A  common  plant  resembling  pennyroyal,  and  hence 
called  bastard  pennyroyal. 

Blue-Fieh.  (Temnodon  scdtator.)  A  salt-water  fish  of  the  mackerel 
order,  but  larger  in  size.  It  is  one  of  the  moat  voracious  fishes  on 
the  Atlantic  coast.  It  bites  readily  at  any  object  drawn  rapidly 
through  the  water;  as  a  bone  squid  or  metal  spoon,  a  minnow,  white 
rag,  and  in  fact  any  conspicuous  bait.  On  the  Jersey  coast,  these 
fish  are  called  Horse-mackerel ;  and  in  Virginia,  Salt-water  Tailors. 
Another  name  is  the  Skip-jack.  On  the  Jersey  coast,  the  name 
Blue-fish  is  applied  to  the  Weak-fish,  Squeteauge,  or  Chickwit. 
See  Horse-Mackerel. 

Blue-Qras8.  The  name  of  the  grass  of  the  rich  limestone  land  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee.  It  affords  pasture  for  ten  or  eleven  months 
in  the  year,  and  flourishes  in  the  partial  shade  of  the  woods  in  which 
there  is  no  undergrowth.  The  change  from  the  fertile  soil  upon 
which  this  grass  flourishes  to  that  which  is  poorer  is  sudden  and 
well  marked.  Hence  the  term  **  Blue-grass  "  is  applied  both  to  the 
region  and  its  inhabitants.  **  Grape-vine,''  for  similar  reasons,  is 
used  in  opposition  to  **  Blue-grass,"  although  not  with  equal  pro- 
priety, as  the  vine  does  grow  well  on  either  soil,  while  the  blue-grass 
does  not.  —  Owen*s  Geological  Survey  of  Kentucky, 
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A  I<M}k  at  the  BIu^Gtom  rt^cm  of  Kentucky  will  of  iti^lf  make  one  forget  the 
fAt}|2rtie«  of  A  joumej  fmro  New  YoTk.  *'  God's  own  coimtT7' "  was  the  chmo^ 
tenzation  given  by  one  gi?ntleraan.  Here  are  the  celebrated  stock  farms,  wban 
the  raceliorseiPi  of  the  country  are  bred.  —  Corr.  N.  Y.  Po»t^  June^  1877* 

In  Maryland  and  some  other  States,  the  term  ia  applied  to  a  spo- 
ciea  of  grass  that  volunteers  atid  causes  much  trouble ;  being  injuri- 
ous to  wheat  and  clover,  and  hard  to  eradicat-e.  In  Connecticut, 
QmckgroJfs^  or  Twitchgrass, 

Blue  Hen.     A  popular  name  applied  to  the  State  of  Delaware. 

Blue  Hen's  Ghickens.  The  sobriquet  or  cant  name  ol  the  people  of 
Delaware. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution arj'  war»  there  lived  in  Sussex 
County  of  that  colony  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  named  Caldwell,  who 
was  a  sportsman  and  breeder  of  fine  horneit  and  game-cocks.  His 
favorite  axiom  was,  that  the  character  of  the  progeny  depends  more 
on  the  mother  than  on  the  father*  and  that  the  finest  game-cocks 
depended  on  the  hen,  rather  than  on  the  cock,  Hb  obser\'ation 
led  him  to  select  a  Mite  hen  und  he  never  failed  to  hatch  a  good 
game-cock  from  a  blue  hen's  egg.  Caldwell  distinguwhed  himself 
as  an  officer  in  the  First  Delaware  Regiment  for  hia  daring  spirit. 
The  high  state  of  its  discipline  was  conceded  to  hia  exertions^  ao 
that  when  officers  were  sent  on  recruiting  service  it  was  said  that 
they  had  gone  home  for  more  of  Caldweir*!  game-cocks;  but,  as  Cald- 
well insisted  that  no  cock  could  be  truly  game  unless  its  mother 
w&B  a  blue  hen^  the  exptresaion  Blue  Hen*s  Chickens  was  substituted 
for  game-cocks.  —  Dehfrar^'  State  Journal^  July,  I860. 

Let  the  word  be  Forwani !  Until  you  ace  the  Stars  and  Stripes  floating  over 
Sumter,  «nd  c%'cry  other  fort  in  the  harbor  in  the  city  of  Charleston.  D(»t«wiiro'ii 
honor  id  in  your  hand«.  .  .  .  Blck  Hkn's  Chickkxs  to  the  fmut!  Forward! 
March!  —  Dtiattare  Itujuirtr^  May  5,  IfikJL 

Blae  Laws.  "Where  and  how  the  Ftf>ry  of  the  New  Haven  Blue  Latiis 
originated  is  a  matter  of  some  curitxsity,  According  to  Dr.  Peters, 
the  epithet  blue  was  applied  to  the  laws  of  New  Haven  by  the  neigh- 
boring colonies,  because  these  laws  were  thought  fteculiarly  sangui- 
nary; and  he  says  thitt  friue  is  equivalent  io  bloody.  It  is  a  Butficient 
refutation  of  this  account  of  the  matter  to  say  that,  if  there  was 
any  distinction  between  the  colony  of  New  Haven  and  the  other 
anited  colonies  of  New  England  in  the  severity  of  their  punishments, 
New  Haven  was  the  last  of  the  number  to  gain  this  bad  pre-emi- 
nence* Others  have  said  that  certain  laws  of  New  Haven,  of  a 
more  private  and  domestic  kind,  were  bound  in  a  blue  cover;  and 
bexice  the  name.     This  explanation  has  aa  little  probability  aa  the 
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preceding  for  its  support.  It  is  well  known  that,  on  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.,  the  Puritans  became  the  subject  of  every  kind  of 
reproach  and  contumely.  Not  only  what  was  deserving  of  censure 
in  their  deportment,  but  their  morality,  was  especially  held  up  to 
scorn.  The  epithet  blue  was  applied  to  any  one  who  looked  with 
disapprobation  on  the  licentiousness  of  the  times.  The  Presbyte- 
rians, under  which  name  all  dissenters  were  often  included,  as  they 
still  dared  to  be  the  advocates  of  decency,  were  more  particularly 
designated  by  this  term;  their  religion  and  their  morality  being 
marked  by  it  as  mean  and  contemptible.     Thus  Butler  :  — 

For  his  religion,  it  was  fit 

To  match  his  learning  and  his  wit ; 

'Twas  Presbyterian  true  blue.  —  ffudib.,  Canto  I. 

That  this  epithet  of  derision  should  find  its  way  to  the  colonies 
was  a  matter  of  course.  It  was  here  applied  not  only  to  persons, 
but  to  customs,  institutions,  and  laws  of  the  Puritans,  by  those  who 
wished  to  render  the  prevailing  system  ridiculous.  Hence  probably 
a  belief  with  some,  that  a  distinct  system  of  laws,  known  as  the 
Bltie  Latosy  must  have  somewhere  a  local  habitation.  —  Prof,  Kings" 
ley*s  Hist,  Discourse. 

Blue  Law  State.     Connecticut. 

Blue-Lighta.  During  the  war  of  1812,  while  the  British  fleet  lay  off 
New  London,  blue  lights  were  often  seen  at  night  near  the  shore, 
which  were  attributed  by  Commodore  Decatur  (whose  vessels  lay 
there  for  security)  to  persons  who  were  friendly  to  the  British,  and 
hence  traitors.  The  conclusion  was  an  unjust  one,  as  no  American 
was  ever  discovered  or  even  suspected  of  burning  them.  Hence, 
says  Mr.  Goodrich,  ^^Blue-lights,  meaning  treason  on  the  part  of 
Connecticut  Federalists  during  the  war,  is  a  standard  word  in  the 
flash  dictionary  of  Democracy."  **  Even  to  this  day,*'  he  says  else- 
where, **  Connecticut  Blue-Lights  are  the  grizzly  monsters  w^ith 
which  the  nursing  fathers  and  mothers  of  Democracy  frighten  their 
children  into  obedience — just  before  elections  I  "  —  Recollections , 
Vol.  I.  p.  439  and  484. 

Horace  Greeley,  and  a  train  of  real  blue  light  Clayites  from  your  State,  have 
arrived  this  morning,  and  make  their  head-quarters  at  the  Franklin.  Horace  has 
fastened  on  his  armor  with  rivets  and  hammer,  and  the  Taylor  men  will  find  him 
a  regular  *' barnburner!  '*  —  New  York  Herald. 

Blue-Nose.     The  slang  name  for  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia. 

'*  Pray,  sir,*'  said  one  of  my  fellow-passengers,  "  can  you  tell  me  why  the  Nova 
Scotlans  are  called  'Blue-No$est*  '* 
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"It  !■  the  name  of  a  potato,*'  said  I,  **  which  they  produce  in  great  perfection, 
and  hoast  to  be  the  best  in  the  world.  The  Americans  have,  in  consequence, 
ghren  them  the  nickname  of  Blue-Nose*,^^  —  Sam  Slick. 

The  sort  o*  trash  a  feller  gits  to  eat  doos  beat  all  nater. 

I  *d  give  a  year's  pay  for  a  smell  o'  one  good  bltte-nose  tater. 

LowtUf  The  Biglow  Papers. 
Do  yon  know  the  reason  monkeys  are  no  good?    Because  they  chatter  all  day 
long, — so  do  the  niggers,  — and  so  do  the  ^/tt€-iVo«e«  of  Nova  Scotia.  —  Sam 
SHek, 

After  a  mn  [in  the  steamer]  of  fourteen  days,  we  entered  the  harbor  of  Hali- 
fax, amid  the  hearty  cheers  of  a  large  number  of  Blu^Notes.  —  Sir  Oeorgt  Simp- 
mm*s  Overland  Journey ^  Vol.  I.  p.  19. 

Blue  Perch.     See  BurgcdL 

Blue  PilL    A  bullet 

Between  line  pittt,  halters,  and  the  penitentiary,  we  shall  soon  work  off  thb 
element  of  rascaldom  and  hozfe-thieves.  — N.  T.  Tribune^  Let.  /rom  Missouri^ 
Nov.  19,  1861. 

Blue-Skixie.  A  nickname  applied  to  the  Presbyterians,  from  their 
alleged  grave  deportment. 

Blue-Stooklng.  The  American  avocet  {Recurvirostra  Americana).  A 
common  bird  in  the  Northern  States. 

Bluets.  (Oldentandriacasntlea.)  A  delicate  little  herb,  producing  in 
spring  a  profusion  of  light-blue  flowers  fading  to  white,  with  a 
yellowish  eye.  —  Grai/f  The  Houstonia  of  Linnaeus. 

Blue  Weed.  (Chicorium.)  Wild  endive,  bearing  a  large  dark-blue 
flower.     New  England. 

Bluff,  n.    A  high  bank,  almost  perpendicular,  projecting  into  the  sea. 

In  America,  it  is  applied  to:  1.  A  high  bank,  presenting  a  steep 
front  along  a  river,  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Hence  it  is  also 
used  as  a  geological  term  to  denote  the  lacustrine  formation  where 
these  high  banks  occur. 

Here  you  have  the  advantage  of  mountain,  bluff,  interval,  to  set  off  the  view. 
—  Margaret,  p.  282. 

2.  A  game  of  cards,  alias  Poker, 

To  bluff  off.  To  put  off  a  troublesome  questioner  or  dun  with  a  gruff 
answer;  to  frighten  a  person  in  anyway,  in  order  to  deter  him  from 
accomplishing  his  ends. 

**I  goes  yon  five  dollars,  this  time,"  says  Jim,  posting  at  the  same  time  the 
tin. 

**I  sees  dat,  and  I  goes  you  ten  better,"  said  Bill;  "you  ain't  a-goin'  to  bluff 
dis  child,  nohow  you  can  fix  it." 
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**!  sees  you  again/*  said  Jim,  **  and  goeti  you  forty  better;  dis  Orleans  nigg«r 
woD*t  stay  stumped,  dat  I  tells  you,  sartin.**  ~  N,  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Timet. 

In  the  course  of  the  dispute,  Jim  let  out  some  offensive  remark,  which  brought 
a  rejoinder  from  Joe.  The  former  tried  the  bluffing  etfttem;  but  Joe  said  he  had 
stood  enough,  and  would  put  up  with  no  more  insults  from  his  bullying  neighbor. 
—  Southern  Sketches^  p.  187.  / 

To  bluff  on  Poker  is  to  bet  on  a  worthless  baud  as  if  it  were  a  good 
hand,  and  force  your  antagonist  to  back  down  in  fear;  so  to  bluff  a 
many  and  to  bluff  him  off,  are  slightly  different,  the  latter  probably 
being  English,  the  former  the  technical  form  of  **  Bluffing  off," 
which  the  game  brings  about. 

Blummeohles.  (Dutch.)  This  Dutch  word  for  small  flowers  is  still 
preserved  in  the  New  York  markets. 

Blnmmies.  (Dutch.)  Flowers.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  city  and  along  the  HudSon  and  Mohawk  Rivers. 

A  gentleman,  ruralizing  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  stopped 
to  pick  some  wild  flowers  near  where  sat  an  aged  man,  and  said:  — 

"These  flowers  are  beautiful,  — it  is  a  treat  for  one  from  the  city  to  gaze  on 
them!** 

"  Flowers  ?  **  replied  the  old  man,  with  an  air  of  bewilderment.  ** Flowers! 
what  be  they  ?  " 

**  Why,  these!  "  replied  I,  stooping  and  picking  some. 

'*  Oh,  the  Uummiet  I  Tes,  the  blummies  be  very  thick  hereabouts !  *'  he  replied. 
NeteqM^er, 

Blur-eyed.  Blear-eyed.  **  The Wur-cycJ slanderer."  —  N.  Y.  Tribune, 
June  14,  1862. 

To  board  round.  To  supply,  to  receive  board  in  rotation;  as,  **  to 
board  round."  **  They  will  board  him  round."  In  New  England, 
formerly  a  general  expression,  relating  to  a  custom  once  prevalent  in 
rural  districts,  when  the  school-teacher  received  board  in  different 
families  from  which  children  were  sent  to  school. 

Boards.  In  the  South-west,  boards  are  strips  of  wood  from  two  to 
four  feet  in  length,  riven  from  blocks,  and  differing  only  in  size 
from  shingles.  All  sawed  stuff,  which  at  the  North  is  called  boards j 
is  here  called  plank, 

Boatable.  Navigable  for  boats  or  small  river-craft  —  Webster.  This 
useful  word  has  only  recently  been  adopted  into  the  English  Dic- 
tionaries. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  State  shall  have  liberty  ...  to  fish  in  all  bootable  and 
other  waters,  not  private  property.  —  Constitution  of  Vermont,  1786,  eh.  ii. 

The  Seneca  Indians  say,  they  can  walk  foiir  times  a  day  from  the  boat(Me 
waters  of  the  Alleghany  to  those  of  the  Tioga.  —  Morse' t  Oeoffra^hy. 
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Tliw  word,  eays  Dr;  Webster,  though  of  modern  origin,  is  well 
Idnnad  sceording  to  the  English  analo^es,  like  fordahle,  crefiUabk, 
&0.  The  advAntiige  of  using  it  is  obviouB,  aa  it  expresses  an  impor- 
iaat  distinction  in  the  capacity  of  water  to  bear  vesaeb,  Naviffabie 
ig  a  generic  tenn,  of  which  boatahie  is  the  species;  and  aa  the  use 
of  it  saves  a  circumlocution »  instead  of  being  proscribedi  it  should 
be  neceired  a^  a  reil  improvement.  —  Letter  to  J.  Pickering  on  his 
VocahulaTy,  p*  C. 

The  objection  to  this  word  is  thai  it  is  a  hybrid,  composed  of  a 
Saxon  noun  and  a  Latin  ending.  It  ia  like  fordahk,  but  not  like 
€r€diiahU^  which  is  all  Latin,  We  should  hardly  use  the  word  trust' 
ahlt.    We  can  well  enough  do  with  truatfal. 

Bosttog.     Transporting  in  boats.  — Webiter, 

Bob.  A  knot  of  worms  or  chicken-guts  on  a  string,  used  in  fishing 
for  eels,  and  in  the  ikjuth  for  trout.  The  bob  is  frequently  made 
of  oolored  rags^  red,  black,  &o. ;  and,  for  large  trout,  it  ia  a  bait 
equivalent  to  the  artificial  fly. 

BolKiliQk.  (fcterui  af/ripennis.)  A  lively  little  bird,  90  called  from 
ita  i)oU*a,  which  in  the  fall  frcMjuent's  the  wild  rice  of  shallow  rivers 
and  inttrabes,  where  it  become.*i  very  fat.  It  is  highly  esteemed  by 
eftieureia.  Other  t^Njpular  names  by  which  it  ia  known  in  different 
ptJtaof  t>ie  country  are  Rice-bird,  Rice-bunting,  Reed-bird,  Meadow- 
biltd.  May-bird,  Butter-bird,  American  Ortolaiii  and  lastly—  and 
mmi  inappropriately  —  Skunk  Blackbird. 

Xh9  liii)jpic5t  bird  of  our  Kpring^  u  the  BoboUnk*  This  ii  the  chosen  s«4l»oq  of 
ltv«]fy  for  him*  Bo  come*  ftrni(Ut  the  pomp  and  fntgmaco  of  the  season;  Lis  lif« 
•WMt  iJ]  tMstuibiliiy  And  enjoyment,  alt  song  and  tunshme.  —  iV,  Irving^  Wol- 
/bTi  Hooti. 

rhflosopheri  may  l*ach  Ihy  wht^reahotita  and  nature, 

But  wi»e,»  an  all  of  us,  perfon-4',  mu^t  think  Vm, 
The  •cbool^boy  be«t  has  Irx  d  thy  nomenclature, 

Tbu  poet*,  I4K»,  muKt  tall  thee  Buit-it-Linkmn*  —  Floffman^  Potms, 

Merriiy  iwmji^mg  on  briar  and  weed, 

Near  to  lb«  nest  of  h'm  litik  dame, 
Over  the  mountain  4>ide  or  mead, 

Rob«rt  nf  Lincoln  h  lelljniBf  his  namCi 

Spiak,  rpank,  npink.—  W*  C,  Br^tmL 

BothSled.  A  sled  much  used  for  the  transportation  of  large  timber 
from  the  forest  to  a  river  or  public  road.  Maine*  Its  p*>culiarity 
Qotii»l6t^  in  its  having  two  pair  of  bobs  or  short  nmners,  So  is  also 
tli«  BolhdeigK 
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Bookey.  (Dutch,  bokacU,)  A  bowl  or  vessel  made  from  a  gourd.  A 
term  peculiar  to  the  city  of  New  York  and  its  vicinity. 

Booking.  So  called  from  the  name  of  the  town  in  Essex  County, 
England,  where  made.  A  kind  of  baize  or  woollen  cloth,  either 
plain  or  stamped  with  colored  figures,  used  to  cover  floors  or  to 
protect  carpets.    It  is  also  called  ^oor-c/o^A. 

I  knew  that  the  large  cloth  which  covered  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  which 
the  women  call  a  bockiny^  had  been  brought  and  nailed  down  there,  after  a  solemn 
family  council,  as  the  beot  means  of  concealing  the  dams  ...  in  the  carpet.  — 
Mr$.  Stowt  [Houte  and  Home  Papers)^  Atlantic  Monthly^  Jan.,  1S64,  p.  43. 

Bodette.  (Fr.  heaudette.)  In  Canada,  the  common  name  for  a  cot- 
bedstead. 

Bodewash.  (Fr.  hois  de  vtiche,)  Dried  cow-dung,  used  for  fuel  on 
the  treeless  plains  of  the  Far  West.  Also  called  Buffalo  Ckips^  which 
see. 

Body-Bolt.     A  king-bolt. 

The  front  wheels  of  the  wagon  became  detached,  and  the  hody-bdU  .  .  .  was 
driven  into  the  ground  up  to  its  head.  — Tht  Preu,  PhiUdelphia,  Nov.  17, 1869. 

Bogue.  **  I  don't  git  much  done  without  I  bogue  right  in  along  with 
my  men." 

Bogus,  n.     A  liquor  made  of  rum  and  molasses.     Comp.  Calibogus, 

Bogus,  adj.     Counterfeit,  false. 

The  **  Boston  Courier  "  of  June  12, 1857,  in  reporting  a  case  before 
the  Superior  Com*t  in  that  city,  gives  the  following  as  the  origin  of 
this  word:  **  The  word  bogus  is  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  one 
Borghese,  a  very  corrupt  individual,  who,  twenty  years  ago  or  more, 
did  a  tremendous  business  in  the  way  of  supplying  the  gi*eat  West, 
and  portions  of  the  South-west,  with  counterfeit  bills  and  bills  on 
fictitious  banks.  The  Western  people  fell  into  the  habit  of  shorten- 
ing the  name  of  Borghese  to  that  of  Bogtu ;  and  his  bills,  as  well 
as  all  others  of  like  character,  were  universally  styled  by  them 
**  bogus  currency."  By  an  easy  and  not  very  unnatural  transition, 
the  word  is  now  applied  to  other  fraudulent  papers,  such  as  sham 
mortgages,  bills  of  sale,  conveyances,  &c. 

**Look  at  these  bank-bills,**  said  the  stranger;  **keep  those  that  are  good,  and 
return  me  the  bad.** 

**  I  guess  the  whole  pile  are  &o^tM,**  said  Confidence  Bob,  as  he  turned  over 
his  roll.  —  iVortA,  The  Slave  of  the  Lamp,  p.  33. 

The  wide- awake  citizens  of  Boston  have  been  sadly  bitten  by  a  bogus  issue  of 
the  old  **  Pine-Tree  Shilling  currency,**  got  up  by  a  smart  Gothamite. — American 
Notes  and  Queries,  July,  1857. 
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tKfngv  of  Mii».^m*huA«ttji  moat  betiftve  ibeTnaelve&  better  than 
vii»lt  (0  the  (Niljiiutie  nuniien\  or  itiey  will  he  repudiAled  bj 
ll^r  bf\{lina  ai  ofhor  8Uk*t,  «s  tmgu4  members  of  the  order.  —iV.  1'.  ffcmtd. 

No*  one  cent  •hnulil  be  irireu  to  piiy  the  rncjnberft  of  the  boffus  legi^Uture  of 
Ka&i«*,  ur  for  the  «u|»pi»n  of  Uie  do^tu  Uwt  passed  by  tbem.  — BmUtn  Atlat. 

Bogoilj.    In  A  fake  way. 

land  ntj  W9i:it«nlfl  [in  TeuueMee]  are  toyal  lii  ibc  United  States;  that  when 
tJiHtfilSce  euau  under  tbe  rebel  government,  and  tbe  oatb  was  sent  to  ust  we 
filed  it  bf^i/frttsU/  fffHJ,  and  eeiit  it  to  Uiehiuoiid  without  swearing  to  it- — iST.  T, 

fioiled  Sldit,     A  while  MtL     Western. 

Ifl  onlcr  to  atU'tuJ  ihi?  Governor**  reception^  I  borrowed  a  boiled  iJnrt^  and 
plunji^ed  ia  with  a  Uyrun  eolUr,  and  poHshed  boott^  and  also  the  other  aeceHaar/ 
•pparel.  —  McCtme^  Tht  Hociij  Mouutainj^  p.  412. 

*T  ws«  un\y  tsiil  nightr  sure,  they  gave  me  a  call 

To  deliver  It  lecture  at  Hitu'rnla  Halb 

T  put  on  a  bihd  shirty  and  hoiilencd  there  quicks 

But  tbe  blacJcj^anio  did  eerve  me  the  divir*  own  trfck.  —  Ed>  Burton* a  Bo^^ 

Bote  d*Aro.  (lif actum  auranHaca.)  The  Osage  orange  of  Misamui 
Acd  Arkaiiajia,  which  se^. 

TTie  bows  (of  the  Comanche^]  are  madu  of  tbe  totjg^h  nnd  elaatie  wood  of  tba 
lets  d*aiT,  or  Owige  oranfi;i%  ^trcrii^theiied  and  reinfurred  with  the  sinews  of  tho 
deer  wrap]^  firuiiy  aroiitid  tbem.  —  Marcy^  I^srp,  of  the  Bed  Biver^  pw  $f&. 

Bolt  de  Vache.     See  Buffalo-Cklpi. 

Bolivar  Hat.  A  Leghorn  bonnet  with  a  broad  btim,  worn  a  few  years 
Binoe, 

To  bolt.  To  omit  voting  for;  to  reject;  to  desert  a  political  pajrty 
soddenlj;  aSi  **  Air.  B^ was  di^aatiafied  with  the  political  plat- 
form, and  holtttL" 

We  may  InAt  particular  candidates  on  tiiose  tickets.    Bolt  a  frauduleat  iiomi- 
[  AatiuHi  mrraich  «vify  unwurthy  candidate,  but  sustala  tbe  Union  ticket  and 
aose.  —  iV.  r  Tribune,  Oct  3,  1861. 

This  9*in3e  of  the  word  ia  derived  from  ita  sense  aa  meaning  to 
spring  a^Ide;  to  be  off  from. 

Bombo.  An  animal  of  North  Carolina,  aaid  to  resemble  the  hedge- 
hog, and  by  m>ine  called  a  Badger. 

Wbtrn  the  pitople  [{»f  Xortb  Camlinft]  entertain  their  friends,  they  fail  not  to 
tot  before  tltrm  a  eapsi'jouii  bowl  of  Bombo^  so  called  from  the  animal  of  that 
■aoiSL  -^  WisUrt^r  Papers^  p.  28. 

BonaiuM.  (Span,  prosperity;  ancoesit.)  In  California  and  Nevada, 
a  rich  mine;  a  lucky  hit;  a  Boccessful  enterprise^  particularly  b 
gold  and  ailver  mining. 
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The  principal  place  for  mining  is  at  the  foot  of  a  naked  granite  mountaiii,  the 
so-called  Bonanza.  —  WizlizemUf  Northern  Mexico^  1847. 

The  contract  for  the  Legislative  printing,  awarded  by  the  Controller  to  Par- 
menter,  of  Troy,  has  been  generally  regarded  here  as  in  the  nature  of  a  big 
bonanza.  —N.  Y.  Tribune,  March  S,  1876. 

The  recent  rapid  decline  in  Bonanza  stocks  in  the  San  Francisco  nuurket  has 
occasioned  considerable  uneasiness  among  the  holders  of  these  securities.  .  .  . 
A  reporter  inter\iewed  Mr.  Flood  on  the  subject.  The  Bonanza  king  was  bitterly 
indignant  at  the  means  employed  to  depreciate  his  mines.  — Boeton  Poit,  May  5, 
1876. 

The  buyer  of  lottery  tickets  is  ever  hopeful  of  a  big  bonanza,  that  he  may 
recover  the  thousands  of  dollars  sunk  during  many  years  of  indulging  in  thia 
folly.  —  Botton  Herald,  March,  1875. 

To  bone.     To  apply  one's  self  closely.     **  To  bone  into  it." 

Bone.  A  term  well  understood  in  New  York,  and  perhaps  in  other 
large  commercial  cities;  it  means  a  fee  paid  by  passengers  to  cus- 
tom-house officers  for  permission  to  pass  their  baggage  with  a  slight 
examination.  If  the  bone  is  large,  the  trunks  may  not  be  opened 
at  all. 

Bones.  Substitutes  for  castanets,  so  called  from  the  substance  from 
which  they  are  made.  Among  *'  negro  minstrels,"  one  is  always  a 
performer  on   these  instruments,  whence  he  is  styled  '*  Brudder 

Bones.'' 

*T  was  the  finest  place  for  miles  around. 

And  ole  galls  wouldn't  all  come  dovm. 
And  they  *d  so  light  on  every  night 

To  the  old  banjo* s  sweet  sound. 
The  fiddle  there,  and  den  de  bonez. 

And  de  merry  tambourine. 
Oh,  wish  dat  I  could  see  again 

De  ole  plantation  green.  —  Negro  Melody, 

Boneset.  (Eupatorium  perfoliatum.)  The  popular  name  of  a  medi- 
cinal plant.  So  called  because  it  was  popularly  reported  to  be  a 
specific  for  the  Dengud,  or  Breakbone  fever.  —  Rqfinesque's  Med, 
Flora,  I.  179.     Its  properties  are  sudorific  and  tonic. 

Bony-Fish.     See  Menhaden. 

Booby-Hut.  A  carriage-body  put  upon  sleigh-runners.  New  Eng- 
land. It  is  a  slight  alteration  of  the  term  booby-hutch,  used  in  the 
east  of  England  to  denote  a  clumsy,  ill-contrived,  covered  carriage 
or  seat. 

Boodle.  (Fr.  botel,  boteau,  a  bundle;  Germ,  beutel)  **  The  whole 
kit  and  boodle  of  them,"  i  e,  all,  the  whole.  New  England.  Per- 
haps from  the  O.  Eng.  battel ,  a  bunce,  or  a  bundle,  as  of  straw. 
See  Caboodle, 
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Toboo^boo.     To  cry  aloud;  to  bawl,  beJlgw,  roar, 

TIj<?  Uuh  wtmian  fiwytnjti*d  H^ht  out,  threw  h<;r5«ilf  iocontinently  full  on  hia 
bf*t»t,  huug  nfotind  hi«  txt^k,  juu!  wejtl  on  »u  a  surprising  w^y  for  such  a  roere 
tttidcLiAl  fts  tti  ACtresA.  — FicU,  Drama  in  PokcrvtUe. 

0  7«  n«h  ftod  {iicoii«idctttte  chx]dri?D  of  iniquity!  You  will  go  down  to  your 
grmre^  buo-hooing  like  a  kicked  boobv,  i»oiil-t»hattered,  body-tAttert!id,  looking  t» 
Ibough  you  had  made  vonr  escape  from  a  regiment  of  wild-<cat».  ^Dow*t  Strmom, 

VoKriVar?. 

Bookstore.  A  place  where  books  are  kept  aod  sold.  It  is  the  €om> 
iiir.ii  tt^rin  in  the  United  States  for  what  is  called,  in  England^  a 
Uiidjieller'x  nkop, 

Boondet  or  Bounder.     A  scrubbing-brush.     New  York. 

\  booat.  To  lift  or  raise  by  pushing.  —  Wth$ttr.  Chiefly  used  by 
Ncirtliern  boys,  who  apply  it  to  the  act  of  shoving  a  peraon  by  the 
posteriori  up  a  tree  or  over  a  feuctir  *^  Boost  me  up  this  tree,  and 
1  *ll  ho<»k  you  some  applet.** 

Heclainb«r«d  back  into  tlie  box  (tn  the  tbeatre),  the  manaj^r  assisting  to  boost 
bki)  with  tbe  mufti  friendly  iiolii  itudi*.  —  AV^/^,  Dinimti  in  PoktrvtU*. 

1  kavii  often  riotiuvd  the  alacrity  with  wliirh  tlie  polii-emen  of  N«w  Tork  pilot 
ttfiprotected  female*  aerots  the  »trect,  and  hof>9i  them  into  stog^.«.  —  Dofsiicki. 

It  i*  juAt  aa  ditfieult  to  hoo»t  a  sinner  up  to  heaven  withotit  eorre$ipo tiding  effort 
on  hii  part«  a»  it  would  b«  for  a  child  to  shoulder  a  sack  of  Tiirk*i  Island  salt  — 

OfBf^e-ftceke^ft  aftk  you  to  give  them  a  ^^i^  into  the  tree  of  office.  And  what 
do  they  do?  Tliey  eat  the  appieit,  and  th^ti  throw  the  cores  at  your  heads*  — 
Ihie*9  Sermim*, 

L^rd  Palmcritofi  was  boosUd  into  power  by  the  agriottltural  intereata  of  Eng* 
land.  —  ^^ttlf  Tttrk  Btrald, 

To  boot.     To  **  boot  a  man  ^*  is  to  kick  hirn, 

Boote«.     A  kind  of  short  or  half  boot.  —  Worcester* 

Boot-Idck.  One  who  cringes  to  and  flatters  a  superior  for  the  purpose 
of  obUining  favors;  a  lickspittle,  a  toacly. 


Native  soil. 


West  Indies,  as  given  in  Thome's 


Borning-Ground 

R*^p*>rt»  &c. 

Bosaal.  (Span,  hi^sal^  a  muzzle,)  A  peculiar  kind  of  halter,  used  in 
breaking  and  riding  unruly  horses. 

Boaa.  The  o  pmnounced  like  a  in  alL  (Dutch,  ham.)  A  masterj 
ail  employer  of  mechanics  or  laborers.  Hence  we  henr  of  a  6om- 
carpenter,  a  fcow-bricklayer,  /iOi<jt-shoemaker,  &g,,  instead  of  master- 
oarpenter,  he.    The  word  probably  originated  in  New  York,  and  is 
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now  used  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  blacks  often 
employ  it  in  addressing  white  men  in  the  Northern  States,  as  they 
do  nuusa  (master)  in  the  Southern  States. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  journeymen  boot  and  shoemakers  in  New 
York,  April  9,  1850,  it  was 

'*  Retoivedf  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  it  ia  very  desirable  that 
the  boot  and  shoemakers  form  an  incorporated  company  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing to  its  members  constant  employment  and  direct  patronage  of  shoe-buyers, 
and  independence  from  the  tjrrannical  dictation  of  intermediate  capitalists  or 
bosses.*' 

It  isn't  saying  much  for  your  boss  politicianer  that  he  chose  you,  when  I  was  on 
his  list  for  promotion.  —  /.  Neal^  Peter  Brush. 

The  Eternal  City  is  in  a  very  curious  position.  The  Pope  has  returned  to  his 
ancestral  home ;  but  he  has  nothing  in  his  pocket,  and  Rothschild  refuses  to  let 
him  have  any  more  money.  A  thousand  years  ago,  and  the  boot  would  have  been 
on  t'other  leg.  .  .  .  To-day  it  is  very  different.  The  Father  of  Holiness  is  the 
dependent  of  the  Jew,  and  Rothschild  is  the  real  Pope  and  boss  of  all  Europe.  — 
New  York  Herald,  May  24, 1850. 

A  correspondent  of  the  ''  New  York  Times,"  Oct.  21,  1876,  on 
board  ttie  U.  S.  ship  **  Franklin,"  thus  wrote  of  a  notorious  char- 
acter whom  they  were  carrying  to  New  York  from  Spain:  — 

We  are  conveying  no  less  public  celebrity  than  Boss  Tweed ;  .  .  .  but  the 
slippery  old  eel  may  again  evade  the  clutches  of  the  law,  and  want  to  know 
**  what  we  are  going  to  do  about  it.*'    The  old  Boss  looks  quite  jolly,  &c. 

The  candidates  named  by  John  Kelley,  the  Bou  of  Tammany  Hall,  for  city 
officers,  furnish  a  bone  of  contention  among  Democrats.  —  New  York  papers^ 
Oct.,  1876. 

Bobs.  (Lat.  bos.)  Among  the  hunters  of  the  prairies,  a  name  for 
the  buffalo. 

Bo88,  adj.  Some  late  writers  are  so  fond  of  this  word,  that  they 
use  it  as  an  adjective.  Thus  one  says  :  "  Veteran  Hatch  caught 
the  boss  string  of  trout,**  meaning  probably  a  very  large  lot. 

To  boss.  To  rule  over;  to  direct.  To  **6om  a  job**  is  to  super- 
intend it 

Let  his  Woman's  Rights  companion 
I  Boss  the  house  and  take  the  money,  — 

^o«9  them,  and  cut  off  the  dead-heads 
When  she  made  it  pay  expenses.  —  PlurUmttah. 

**  What  detains  you  at  court  ?  "  said  a  lawyer  to  an  unsophisticated  country- 
man  attending  in  a  court-room  in  Arkansas. 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  tlie  countrjrman,  **  I  'm  fotched  here  as  a  jury,  and  they  say 
if  I  go  home  they  will  have  to  find  me,  and  they  moutn't  do  that,  as  I  live  a  good 
piece.'* 

"  What  jury  are  you  on  ?  "  asked  a  lawyer. 

"What  jury?" 
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"  Yes,  what  jury  ?    Grand  or  traverse  jury  ?  " 

"  Grand  or  travis  jury  ?    Dad-fetched  if  I  know." 

•*  Well,"  said  the  lawyer,  **  did  the  judge  charge  you  ?  " 

"Well,  squire,"  said  he,  **the  little  fellow  that  sits  up  in  the  pulpit,  and  kinder 
b<mu  it  over  the  crowd,  gin  as  a  talk ;  but  I  don't  know  whether  he  charged  any 
thing  or  not." 

The  crowd  broke  up  in  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  the  sheriff  called  court  —  Nat, 
InUlUgencer,  Nov.  8, 1856. 

Bossy.     A  familiar  name  applied  to  a  calf.    In  Dorsetshire,  England, 

a  spoilt  child  is  called  a  bossy  calf.     Cf .  /xoo-xo; .  /i^n/if*%  ^ol0^ 

Bothersome.    Inconvenient;  vexatious.  ^*  77 ?# 

The  entente  cordiaU  does  not  include  this  particular  point  of  policy,  as  it  might  A^^  ^Vw  A^^ 
prove  a  trifle  bothename.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune.  .        •  J**^ 


The  great  naval  expedition  has  been  a  laughably  bothersome  subject  to  the  New 
York  press.  —  Winstead  Herald,  Oct.  1, 1881. 

Bottom  Dollar.  The  last  dollar.  When  a  man's  money  is  gone,  he 
will  say,  **  I  've  seen  my  bottom  dollar,^* 

The  brother  of  Miss  Kate  Field,  having  witnessed  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  said  to  her  :  — 

I  saw  the  whole  play;  admired  the  Queen's  dipn^ity,  and  you  may  bet  your 
bottom  dollar  I  don't  want  to  go  again.  —  London  Truths  Feb.  8,  1877. 

Bottom  Fact.     An  nndoubted  fact;  that  which  is  unquestionable. 
•*  The  Methodist  "  newspaper,  in  speaking  of  raising  money  for 
churches,  says:  — 

**  Take  it  altogether,  there  is  no  way  to  raise  money  for  the  church  without 
giving  it.  And  here  is  the  *  bottom  fact '  in  the  trouble :  we  want  the  church 
to  have  the  money;  but  we  want  somebody  else  to  pay  it." 

The  public  has  a  large  interest  in  the  case  of  the  election  of  Senator  Grover 
[of  Or^n].  Curiosity  has  been  on  the  tiptoe  these  many  weeks  to  know  the 
bottom  facts  in  it.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune,  March  17,  1877. 

Bottom-Lands.  In  the  Western  States,  this  name  is  given  to  the  rich 
flat  land  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  which  in  New  England  is  generally 
called  •*  interval  land,"  or  simply  **  inter\'al."  —  Pickering^ s  Vocab., 
Webster. 

Our  sleigh,  after  winding  for  some  time  among  this  broken  ground,  and  passing 
over  one  or  two  small  but  beautiful  pieces  of  bottom-land  among  the  ravines, 
reached  at  last  the  top  of  the  bluff.  ~  Hoffman. 

To  bouge.  (Old  Fr.  bouge,  swelling.  —  Cotgrave.)  To  swell  out,  to 
bulge.  This  old  word  is  noticed  by  Dr.  Johnson.  It  is  nearly  ob- 
solete in  England,  but  is  preserved  in  the  interior  of  New  England. 

When  the  sun  gets  in  one  inch,  it  is  ten  o'clock ;  when  it  reaches  the  stone  that 
b<mges  oat  there,  it  is  dinner-time.  —  Margaret,  p.  6. 
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Boaghten.  Which  is  bought.  This  is  a  common  word  in  the  interior 
of  New  England  and  New  York.  It  is  applied  to  articles  purchased 
from  the  shops,  to  distinguish  them  from  articles  of  home  manu- 
facture. Many  farmers  make  their  own  sugar  from  the  maple-tree, 
and  their  coffee  from  barley  or  rye.  West  India  sugar  or  coffee  is 
then  called  boughten  sugar,  &c.  **  This  is  a  home-made  carpet;  that 
a  boughten  one,"  t.  e.  one  bought  at  a%hop.  In  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, bakers'  bread  is  called  bought-hread, 

I  *m  going  to  buy  a  dress  and  half  a  dozen  pairs  of  stockings.  Common  ones 
I  knit,  but  I  took  a  notion  for  some  boughten  ones  for  best.  —  Grinder  Paptrt, 

'  p.20. 
JU^  titfu^tl  To  bounce.  A  word  now  extensively  used  for  the  forcible  excluding 
of  a  troublesome  or  noisy  person  from  a  house  or  bar-room,  a  car, 
&c.,  sometimes  with  the  addition  **out."  —  **  I  daresn't  go  in 
there,  the  bar-tender  's  drunk,  and  I  might  get  bounced,**  The 
word  may  be  found  in  the  police  reports.     See  Bounce  in  Addenda. 

Bound.     1.  Determined,  resolved.     A  vulgarism  not  peculiar  to  the 

United  States. 

A  handsome  nigger  *s  bound  to  shine, 
Like  dandy  Jim  of  Caroline.  —  Song. 

I  'm  on  the  way  to  be  as  sombre  and  solemn  as  you  are,  but  I  *m  bound  to  have 
a  good  time  first  —  Mr$,  Stowe,  Dred. 

Tou  see,  my  buck  brethren,  that  the  women  are  bound  to  get  the  better  of  us. 
If  they  can*t  do  it  in  one  way,  thev  will  in  another.  In  them  you  behold  the  wild- 
cat, the  lamb,  and  the  dove.  Thev  first  let  loose  their  untamed  feline  propensi- 
ties ;  next  they  give  the  juvenile  sheep  a  trial;  and,  if  that  fail,  they  rely  upon 
the  lo\nng  pigeon.  —  Dow'$  Sermons, 

2.  Certain.  To  a  limited  extent,  bound  has  been  made  synony- 
mous with  sure,  certain.  Thus  it  is  said  of  a  young  man  of  talent, 
**  He  is  bound  to  succeed; "  of  a  candidate  for  political  office,  **  He 
is  bound  to  be  elected;'*  of  a  young  and  growing  village,  •*  It  is 
bound  to  become  a  large  place.  *'  This  is  a  revival  of  the  old  sense  of 
the  term,  which  has  been  obsolete  or  provincial  in  England,  and  has 
no  sanction  from  Johnson,  Richardson,  or  any  of  our  leading  lexi- 
cographers. —  Webster, 
Bounty-Jumper.  A  terra  applied  during  the  late  civil  war  to  men  who 
received  a  bounty  when  enlisting;  who  then  ran  away,  enlisted  in 
another  State,  and  received  a  second  bounty.  Instances  are  known 
where  men  received  three  bounties  in  this  way. 

My  song  is  of  a  fas(  young  man  whose  name  was  Billy  Wires; 
He  used  to  run  with  the  machine,  and  go  to  all  the  fires : 
But  as  he  loved  a  soIdier*s  life,  and  wished  strange  things  to  see, 
So  the  thought  struck  him  that  he  would  go  And  Jump  the  Bounti^, 

Song  of  the  Bountf-Jun^ter* 
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Bourbon.  1.  Whiskey  from  Bourbon  County,  Kentucky.  A  term 
generally  used  to  distinguish  the  better  kinds  of  whiskey,  which  are 
mostly  made  from  com  instead  of  rye. 

2.  A  political  name  for  a  Democrat,  especially  of  one  factious  or 
turbulent. 

The  Bourbon  in  South  Curolina,  as  everywhere  else,  makes  a  tremendous 
racket,  but  he  dwindles  when  the  vote  is  taken.  —  JV.  Y.  ITerald^  May  17, 1877. 

It  seems  hardly  creilible,  yet  the  Mixftisftippi  journalsi  at^Mrt  that  ex-Governor 
Humphreys  u  almost  certain  to  be  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of  that 
State.    He  is  an  irredeemable  Bourbon.  — N.  Y.  Tribune,  June  15,  1877. 

The  temper  of  it  [Senator  Morton*s  letter]  may  repel  or  harden  the  hearts  of* 
the  fire-eatinf^  Bourboni,  —  Cor.  Washington  Star. 

Bow-dark  Tree.  (Fr.  bois  d^arc.)  The  Osage  orange  (Madura 
aurantiaca),  A  Western  tree,  much  used  by  tlie  Indians  to  make 
bows  from.     See  Osage  Orange. 

Bower.  In  the  game  of  euchre,  the  two  highest  cards  are  called 
bowers.  The  knave  of  trumps  is  the  right  bower ;  the  knave  of  the 
suit  of  the  same  color,  the  left  bower.  The  name  comes  from  the 
German  packs  of  cards,  in  which  the  card  corresponding  to  our  knave 
is  a  peasant,  called  bauer. 

But  the  hands  that  were  played 

By  that  heathen  Chinee, 
And  the  points  that  he  made 
Were  quite  frightful  to  see,  — 
Till  at  last  he  put  down  a  right  bower, 
Which  the  same  Nye  had  dealt  unto  me. 

Bret  UarU,  The  Heathen  Chinee, 
Bowie.     A  bowie-knife. 

He  has  already  made  12,000  pikes  and  a  number  of  bowies.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune, 
June  12, 1862,  Despatch  from  Richmond. 

Bowie-ELnife.  (Pron.  boo-ee.)  A  knife  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches 
long,  and  about  two  inches  broad,  so  named  after  its  inventor, 
Colonel  Bowie.  They  are  worn  as  weapons  by  persons  in  the  South 
and  South-western  States  only,  and  concealed  in  the  back  part  of 
the  coat  or  in  the  sleeve.  Bon  Gaultier,  in  his  American  Ballads, 
describes  a  scene  in  Congress,  where  a  young  member  turning  to  Mr. 
Clay  asks,  **  What  kind  of  a  Locofoco  's  that?  '*  alluding  to  a  con- 
spicuous character  who  had  just  entered. 

"  Younff  man,*'  quoth  Clay,  **  avoid  the  way  of  Slick  of  Tennessee, 
Of  gougers  fierce,  the  eyes  that  pierce,  the  fiercest  goup^r  he ; 
He  chews  and  spits  as  there  he  sits,  and  whittles  at  the  chairs. 
And  in  his  hand,  for  deadly  strife,  a  bowie-hnife  he  bears." 
I  advise  you,  one  and  all,  to  enter  every  election  district  in  Kansas,  and  vot« 
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at  the  point  of  the  b(noie4m{fe  and  revolver.    Neither  give  nor  take  quarter,  M 
our  case  demands  it.  —  Speech  of  Gen,  StringftUow  in  the  Kantaa  Legidatwrt, 
There  *s  some  men  here  as  I  have  got  to  shoot, 

There  *8  some  men  here  as  I  have  got  to  stick, 
Let  any  on  you  jest  my  words  dispute, 
I  *I1  put  this  botoie-hni/e  into  him,  slick. 

Sang  of  the  Border  Ruffian, 
Bowling-AUey.     A  place  for  playing  at  bowls,  or  ten-pins.     In  Eng- 
land, long  bowling,  as  described  by  Strutt,  was  played  on  the 
ground ;  our  game  is  played  on  a  plank  flooring.     There  were  other 
differences,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  specify. 
Bowman.    A  term  used  in  Virginia  for  a  military  body-servant. 

Each  captain  and  lieutenant  was  entitled,  and  I  believe  is  so  now,  to  select  from 
the  rank  of  his  company  a  soldier  to  wait  on  him,  to  carr}'  messages,  to  cater  for 
him,  and  to  cook  for  him ;  and  the  soldier  thus  selected  was  called  boioman. 
The  term  is  very  ancient,  and  traces  as  far  back  as  before  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder and  muskets.  —  Sketches  qf  Virginia, 

Bowman's  Root.  (Gillenia  trifoliata.)  A  medicinal  plant;  also  called 
Indian  physic. 

Box.   1.  A  boat  for  duck-shooting.     See  Battery. 

2.  An  incision  made  in  trees  so  as  to.hold  a  quantity  of  the  sap 
exuding  into  it,  as,  in  North  Carolina,  for  collecting  turpentine.  — 
Olmsted*8  Sea-Board  Slave  States, 

To  box.  In  North  Carolina,  to  make  the  box,  or  bowl-like  incisions 
in  trees.  —  Olmsted. 

Box-Car.  A  house-car,  so  called ;  a  close  car  used  to  convey  merchan- 
dise on  railroads. 

Box-Coat.  A  heavy  overcoat,  originally  worn  by  coachmen;  when 
not  in  use,  usually  carried  by  teamsters  and  drivers  under  their  box 
or  seat. 

Box-Elder.     (Negundo  aceroides,)     Sometimes  ash-leaved  maple. 

Box-Settle.  A  settle  whose  seat  is  the  cover  of  a  box  (t.  e.  a  bunk). 
0.  W.  Holmes. 

Box-Turtle.  A  species  of  tortoise,  the  lower  shell  of  which  has,  in 
one  variety  two  parts,  in  another  variety  three  parts,  joined  by  a 
sort  of  ligamentous  hinge.  It  moves  so  as  to  enclose  the  body  as  if 
in  a  box. 

Boy.  At  the  South,  the  universal  name  for  a  black  male  servant. 
In  Ireland,  the  word  denotes  an  immarried  man  in  any  menial  em- 
ployment, whatever  his  age.  In  many  languages,  as  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  the  same  word  expresses  a  male  child 
and  a  serving-man;  just  as  **girl"  and  **maid*'  denote  a  female 
servant. 
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Brtoil.  A  brtak  or  crack,  &  flaw*  —  HaUiweU.  Tbia  old  word  is  gtill 
iBM»d  in  Ntfw  Enj^tandt  m  it  id  by  early  English  authors,  of  a  break 
or  iaw  in  a  piece  of  cloth.     See  Brmh. 

If«ving  •  totijE:ue  ts  nimble  ««  his  needle,  with  fertile  f^atehes  of  glArering 
datlsrv  to  »titcb  up  the  brackt^  ike  —  Anttmitt  and  AhUirf^,  Wfi. 

The  calico  WRs   bcaatifulf  while  not  m  ^rack  could  be  found  id  it.  —  JVetf 

Brmhma.  Brahma  /omlM.  From  Brahmapootra,  a  river  in  India. 
A\m>  called  Bramam, 

BralDj.  Having  braiiis;  clear-headed.  A  fresh,  clean  brainy ^  cour- 
■geofu  man.  —  Alhanf  Journal,  March ,  1877. 

^mo^*  A  brook,  Almt^t  every  stream  in  the  South  is  known 
either  as  a  river,  a  bayou,  or  a  launch ;  bayou  being  synonjrmous 
with  creek,  and  branch  with  brook.  **5ra»c^- water'*  is  distin- 
g^uiabed  from  "  well-water/' 

The  pAfltunige  oi  the  prafries  wm  ftcunty  And  parched;  and  mcwt  of  the 
IwMclw^  or  ttrvamn,  were  dried  tip.  —  IF.  Irvine's  row  on  the  Prairtet* 

Bran^Doater.  A  sort  of  bolt  in  which  the  bran  is  freed  from  adhering 
floor. 

Brittle.     In  New  England,  this  word  is  used  in  Bpeaking  of 

:  wood  or  timber  that  is  brittle.     In  New  York,  it  is  often  beard  in 

ti]«  markutd,  applied  to  vegetables.     Ex»  :   **  These  radishes   are 

brash^^^  i.  e.  brittle.     In  many  parts  of  England,  twigs  are  called 

L^riMA.     See  Brack. 

An  Indian  warrior;  a  term  borrowed  from  the  French. 

The  Count  prumiiod  himself  many  hanly  ad  venture?  and  exploits  in  company 
wiih  hiB  youthful  brftt>e,  when  wc  should  g«t  among  the  buffaloei  in  tho  Pawneo 
btioting-grotmdo.  — Irmng't  Ttmnm  the  Pmlriti. 

Breacby,  A  terra  applied  to  unruly  oxen  in  New  England,  particu- 
larly to  such  aa  break  down  fences  or  through  enclosures.  It  ia 
prof  iacial  iu  the  south  of  England  in  the  aame  sense. 

Bread-Root.  (PforaUa  enculenta,)  A  plant  resembling  the  beet  in 
form,  which  is  found  near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  sometimes  grow- 
ing from  twenty  to  thirty  inches  in  circumference.  It  contains  a 
whit*j  pulpy  substance,  sweet  and  palatable.  —  Scenes  in  the  Bocty 
Mountain^t  p*  50. 

Brtad-Btuff.  Bread-corn,  meal,  or  flour;  bread.  —  Webster ^  Pickering, 
Thb  very  useful  word  is  American.  Mr.  Pickering  says,  *'  It  was 
fifat  used  in  some  of  the  official  papers  of  our  government,  soon  after 
(he  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution.  ...     It  has  probably 
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been  more  readily  allowed  among  us,  because  we  do  not,  like  the 
English,  use  the  word  com  as  a  general  name  for  all  sorts  of  grain, 
but  apply  it  almost  exclusively  to  Indian  com^  or  maixe."  He  cites 
the  following  authorities  :  — 

The  articles  of  exports  .  .  .  anbreadttuffsf  that  is  to  say,  bread-grains,  meals, 
and  bread.  —  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  {Mr.  Jeffermm)  on  Commercial 
^Bestrictiotu,  Dec.  16,  1793. 

One  great  objection  to  the  conduct  of  Britain  was  her  prohibitory  duty  on  the 
imporUtion  of  breadstuff,  &c.  —  Manhall,  Life  of  WatkuiffUm,  Vol.  V.  p.  510. 

In  Jamaica,  the  term  bread-kind  is  applied  to  esculent  rootd,  &c., 
substituted  for  bread. 

Break.  A  regular  sale  of  tobacco  at  the  '*  breaking  "  or  opening  of 
the  hogsheads.    Local  in  Virginia. 

Break.  A  break  in  the  stock-market,  A  Wall  Street  phrase  :  where 
stock  is  kept  up  by  artificial  means,  and  a  money  stringency,  or 
similar  cause,  makes  it  difficult  to  carry  a  load,  the  attack  of  a  bear 
clique  or  the  actual  inability  to  holders  will  produce  a  decline  in 
yalue.  The  market  breaks  down, — Medbery^  Men  and  Mysteries 
of  Wall  Street, 

The  Rey.  Mr.  Cuyler  visited  the  Stock  Exchange  abont  the  time  of  the  Erie 
break,  and  reported  his  views  to  a  religious  paper.  .  .  .  The  clerical  looker-on 
took  a  cheerful  view  of  things,  and  was  confident  that  a  fair  proportion  of  these 
keen  stock-heroes  were  not  unfitted  for  spiritual  communion.  — Ibid.,  p.  327. 

Break-Back.  A  term  applied  to  a  peculiar  roof,  common  in  the  coun- 
try, where  the  rear  portion  is  extended  beyond  the  line  of  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  at  a  different  angle.  The  addition  thus  acquired  is 
used  as  a  wash-room,  a  storehouse,  or  for  farming  implements. 

The  house  of  neighbor  B was  a  low  edifice,  two  stories  in  front ;  the  rear 

being  called  a  break-back,  that  is  sloping  dovm  to  a  height  of  ten  feet  —  Oood- 
rich's  Reminiscences,  VoL  I.  p.  78. 

Breakbone.    A  species  of  fever. 

The  warm  weather  is  adding  to  this  the  typhoid,  the  bilious,  and  another  fever 
to  which  the  natives  [of  the  South-western  States]  give  the  name  (said  to  be 
very  graphic)  ot  BrecJebone,  in  which  every  bone  in  the  body  feels  as  if  it  were 
broken.  It  is  a  cousin-german  to  the  typhus.  —  N.  Y,  Tribune,  'ilLsiy  16, 1862, 
Letter  from  Cincinnati. 

Breakbone  Fever.  A  term  commonly  used  to  denote  the 
**  Dengu^,"  a  malarious  fever  of  the  South.  It  is  so  called  either 
from  the  **  pain  in  the  bones,*'  of  which  the  patients  complain,  or 
from  the  great  debility  which  follows  the  attack;  both  reasons  have 
been  assigned  for  the  appellation. 
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aKMk-dawo.     1.  A  riotous  dance,  with  which  balls  are  often  tenni- 
omied  m  the  oountTT. 
TUbe  up  tht  CAtptt^mo>v§  the  bed--- call  the  fiddler,  utd  let**  liEve  i  T«gtilAr 

Cooc,  bold  fffi,  bojfi,  don't  clvAr  onl  when  the  qacdfillea  an  over,  for  we  are 
going  to  b4T«  a  brtak-<i^«*n  to  windup  with.  —  JNTew  England  Talt*^ 

2.  A  dAiic«  in  the  peculiar  style  of  the  Negroes, 

8.   Failure  of  an  attempt;  withdrawing  from  what  one  had  begun. 

Hie  Diitriot  Attorney  entered  a  noilt  proiequi  in  iU  [«  coiirt'i]  indictment 
el  »  *  .  It  would  tra  ititert«tiag  after  thb  flat  brtak-dowi^.'^If.  ¥.  Tnltunt^ 
Kmf  lU  1877. 

To  break  down.  To  produce  atrang  emotion  in;  g^atly  move;  aSi 
"  He  broke  right  down,"  t.  e.  was  deeply  aifected* 

Oh,  Ton  don*!  know  what  a  new  life  it  put  into  tne  and  my  husband.  It  wae 
foHi  a  kmd,  t^iiichinglcttert  it  hmke  ub  both  oFottfA,  and  filled  ui  with  joji^.  —  Jjett. 
im  Homt  Mimionaty,  May.  1877. 

Breaklab      Frail;  brittle.     See  Brtnhf.  fS     iJt  ^ 

To  break  out  in  a  Newr  Spot,     To  do  some  new  thing;  to  do  eoro#^   /    0/      ^* 

thing  else,  -  ^^ 

Breaky.    As  hreakuh.     New  England,  /*  *  /  /  /, 

Bream.     See  SurtfitL 
Bireesy.     Noisy, 
Brewla.     In  the  North  of  England,  a  pottage  made  of  sHoea  oi  bread 

with  fat  broth  poured  over  them.  —  HalUwelL 
In  N*»w  Knjjland,  the  trf^rin  l-i  applied  to  crusts  of  rye  and  Indian 

or  other  bread  softened  with  milk  and  eaten  with  molasses. 

Brick  In  the  Hat.     ''  He  has  got  a  brick  in  his  hat  *^  is  an  expression 

applied  to   an  intoxicated  person;  meaning  he  is  top-heavy,  and    /I    ^    j 
cannot  walk  steady,  Hx^c^K 

Bricklej,  for  brittle.     (Dn,  brickie,)    Used  in  Georgia,  —Sherwood's         ^  *  7771 
Gazetteer. 

Brief.  Rife,  eomraon,  prevalent.  This  word  ia  provincial  in  Eng- 
land, and  \H  much  used  by  the  uneducated  in  the  interior  of  New 
England  and  in  Virgiuia,  when  speaking  of  epidemic  diseases.  It 
ia  probably  a  corruption  of  rife. 

Bright.  Intellipfcntt  quick,  having  an  active  mind.  A  term  often 
applied  to  children;  as,  '*  Although  he  has  had  but  little  schooling, 
our  Jonathan  ie  a  bright  lad." 

BrllL  Hiiugh  edge  of  iiut  &g,,  made  by  cutting;  a  burr.  Eastern 
Maasaohusetts. 
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Britishers.  The  use  of  this  word  is  often  by  British  writers  sscribed 
to  the  Americans.  The  charge  is  unjust.  We  never  heard  an 
American  call  an  Englishman  a  ** Britisher;"  yet,  by  English 
authors,  it  is  constantly  put  in  the  mouth  of  Americans.  Thus 
Lord  Macaulay,  in  his  journal,  says:  — 

An  American  has  written  me  from  Arkansas,  and  sent  me  a  copy  of  Bancroft's 
**  History."  Very  civil  and  kind;  but  by  some  odd  mistake  he  directs  to  me  at 
Abbotsford.  Does  he  think  that  all  BriUtken  who  write  books  live  together? — 
Life  and  LeUen,  Vol.  II.  p.  250. 

Broadbill.  (Anan  marilaJ)  The  common  name  of  a  wUd  duck,  which 
appears  on  our  coast  in  large  numbers  in  October.  On  the  Chesa- 
peake it  is  called  Black-head;  and  in  Virginia,  Raft-duck. 

Broad-Horn.  A  name  by  which  the  flat-boats  on  the  Mississippi  were 
formerly  known.     See  Fiat-Boat, 

At  Wheeling,  I  embarked  in  a  flat-bottomed  family  boat,  technically  called  a  • 
broad4u>my  a  prime  river  conveyance.  —  W.  Irving^  Woffert^s  RootL,  p.  258. 

**Been  boatinfi^,  Ben,  since  I  met  you  ?  **  I  inquired,  after  a  short  pause. 

'*  Well,  yes,  mostly,*'  answered  Ben,  deliberately.  ** Drove  a  pretty  fair  busi- 
ness last  year;  only  sunk  one  broad-homy  and  that  war  snagged  on  the  Bfissis- 
sippi.**  —  Ben  Wilton' $  Jug  Race. 

I  'm  the  roan  that,  single^anded,  towed  the  hroad-hom  over  a  sand-bar,  — the 
identical  infant,  who  girdled  a  hickory  by  smiling  at  the  bark ;  and  if  any  one 
denies  it,  let  him  make  his  will  and  pay  the  expenses  of  a  funeral.  —  Thorp,  in 
Harper' t  Mag. 

Brogues.     (Dutch,  hroek,)    Breeches. 

[General  Von  Poffenburgh's]  men  being  thus  gallantly  arrayed,  —  those  who 
lacked  muskets  shouldering  spades  and  pickaxes,  and  every  man  being  ordered 
to  tuck  in  his  shirt-tail  and  pull  up  his  brogues^  &c.  —  Knickerbocker^  N.  Y. 

Broncho.     A  native  California  horse. 

If  low  in  purse,  [the  miner]  traverses  the  mountains  on  foot;  but,  if  able  to 
own  an  animal,  he  has  a  broncho  (native  or  Califomian)  pony,  mule,  jack  on 
which  he  carries  his  outfit,  consisting  of  grub,  pan,  spade,  blanket,  and  revolver. 
—  McClure^  The  Rocky  Mountains^  p.  319. 

The  emigrants  travelled  in  an  old  wagon,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  broncho  or  native 
horses,  and  would  probably  be  six  or  eight  months  on  the  road  [to  Missouri].  — 
Nordhopt  CaU/omia,  p.  1S8. 

Broom-Corn.  (Sorghum  saccharatum.)  A  species  of  com  which 
grows  from  six  to  eight  feet  high,  from  the  tufts  of  which  brooms 
are  made.  Very  different  plants  are  used  for  this  purpose  in 
Europe,  and  the  English  broom  is  as  unlike  ours  as  possible. 

Brother  Jonathan.  The  origin  of  this  term,  as  applied  to  the  United 
States,  is  given  in  a  recent  number  of  the  **  Norwich  Courier.** 
The  editor  says  it  was  communicated  by  a  gentleman  now  upwards 
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jhty  y«%ar9  of  nge,  who  was  an  active  participator  in  the  sceaca 
<jf  Ute  Revolution.     The  story  is  as  follows:  — 

When  General  Wa«hiagtoa,  after  being  ■ppotnted  coDunuider  of  tbt  umj  of 
Um  R«vdttttQn«n'  w«r,  ejwne  to  Mii»ft«chusetti  to  orgnnlze  it  mid  niAke  prepura- 
tioQM  fur  tUif  defence  of  the  country^  he  found  a  gre&t  want  of  aminuliitton  and 
Olk<T  UMAfli  ncce^t<ar>'  to  meet  the  powerful  fcM!  he  bad  to  contend  with^  and 
pisl  difiicuthr  to  rihtain  tboiti.  If  attacked  in  ^uch  condition*  the  oauf^c  at  once 
l^gfal  be  hopd«i>8.  On  one  occafiion^  at  that  anxiouii  penod,  a  consultali(»n  of 
tbtpHoeri  andoth^n  wa»  had,  when  it  seemed  no  waycnuld  be  dtfri^^d  to  make 
waeh  prtpanttinn  a«  traa  n«c««9ary.  H!«  Excellency  Jonathan  Trumbull  the 
dder  waa  Ibiui  ^>v«rnor  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  on  who»e  jud^j^nviu  and  aid 
Iht  g«aeral  placed  the  nrreaia^t  reliance,  and  remarked:  "  We  must  consult 
*B»©theT  Jonathan  '  on  the  «ubj«ct  **  Tho  general  did  so,  and  the  governor  waa 
mtcotutul  in  suppiring  iriany  of  the  wants  of  the  army.  When  dlfHcultias 
flflannvda  armc,  and  the  army  was  tpread  over  the  counirj',  it  became  a 
bj-irofd»  We  mitft  eoiuutt  Brother  Jtmnthan,  The  term  Yankee  i*  still  applied 
to  a  portion:  but  Brother  J unnthan  hms  now  become  a  desigtiattoQ  of  the  whole 
country,  a»  Juhu  Bull  ht$  tor  Eiiglatid. 

Brottis^  (Pmn.  t^rou^ht  us.}  A  word  found  exclusively  in  the  mouthu 
of  negro  market  womeo  and  itinerant  street  hucksters  and  school* 
bop,  in  Charleston,  S.C, — ^  who  always  ask  for  it  in  their  pur- 
ebased  of  peanuts,  plums,  chinquapins,  chestnuts,  &c.  Brotwt  roeaiid 
Ute  superfluity  of  a  helping,  —  the  running  over  of  a  meanure  which 
h^  been  *' heaped  up  and  shaken  down.**  It  is  the  extra  and 
gratiiitouA  surplusage  which  the  vendor  of  peanuts  gives  her  cua- 
tomer  for  hi*  patronage.  In  New  Orleans,  the  Creole  word  (in  Gumbo 
French)  which  exactly  represents  brottL^  is  lagniappe  (Ian-yap). 

SroagliteaB  np.  Bringing  up,  educating.  A  vulgar  corruption,  often 
tiaed  jocosely. 

1  *m  a  Yankee,  Mud  Slick,  and  I  ain't  above  owtiio*  to  it,  and  io  arc  you ;  but 
ymi  sMin  aahamed  nf  your  hnmtjhttnt  up,  and  I  must  aay  you  are  no  great  credit 
to  thein^  —  8.  Slick,  ftunvm  Nuturt,  p.  83. 

Brorwu.     A  colored  person  of  lighter  hue  than  a  b!ack. 

The  jealoiuy  between  the  btadt*  and  browna^  whieh  has  done  so  much  mischief 
to  Um  Weat  (ndiea,  is  not  foetered  by  American  people  of  color.  --  Tkt  Indv- 
ptmUni,  A^ii  10, 1863. 
Bvtyvm.     To  do  a  thing  up  brown  is  to  do  it  to  perfection.     A  com- 
SDOD  vnlgari^^m,  derived  from  the  kitchen* 

"  Well,  t  think  Ellen  *«  a  dmn*  k  up  brown  !  Then  *1I  bo  another  wcddin*  soon, 
I  gue«a."  —  Soulhtm  Skttckt*^  p.  hi. 

From  Jefferson  Dam^s  Froclamation,  freely  paraphrased  from 
Vanity  Fair:  — 

To  ftay  bit  b«»t  in  duty  bouxid  each  faithful  reb«l  knave  i«, 
So  kl  the  thisg  be  cfuiw  ttp  broten^  for  tbingit  look  black, 

Jtff.  Davii, 
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John  Ball,  slyl  j  winkin',  then  uid  onto  he : 
**  M7  dear  Time*,  my  old  covey,  go  pitch  into  he ; 
Let  us  wallop  great  Doodle  now  when  he  is  down; 
If  we  wallops  him  well,  we  will  do  him  ^  broumV 

The  London  Times  on  American  Affain^  1861. 

^  tc/^  Brown-Bread.    Bread  made  of  rye  meal  and  Indian  meal  (maize) 

^^^^  Ifu^i^        baked  very  slowly  in  an  iron  vessel.    Much  used  in  New  England; 
y      ^  ^  hence,  in  other  States,  it  is  generally  called  Boston  Brown  Bread. 

Brown  Stone.  A  dark  variety  of  the  red  sandstone,  now  so  fashion- 
able as  a  building  material  that  its  imitations  in  paint  and  mastic 
outdo  the  original  in  darkness,  and  rows  of  houses  in  some  of  our 
cities  are  now  to  be  seen  almost  black. 
Brown  Thrasher.  {Txirdus  rufus,)  The  popular  name  of  the  Ferru- 
ginous Thrush,  called  also  the  Brown  Thrush.  It  is  also  called  the 
Ground  Mocking-bird.  In  Maryland,  it  is  called  the  French  block- 
ing-bird. 

I  love  the  city  as  dearly  as  a  hrown  thrtuher  loves  the  green  tree  that  shel- 
tered its  young.  —  C  Mathews,  Worke^  p.  125. 

Bronunagen.  A  worthless  copper  coin,  said  to  have  been  made  for- 
merly in  Birmingham,  England.  Hence,  any  thing  of  no  worth; 
factitious;  spurious. 

This  silence  on  the  part  of  the  Rebel  President  as  to  the  cause  of  the  war,  and 
the  sole  reason  for  setting  up  his  brummagen  government,  &c.  — N.  Y,  Trilmntf 
Nov.  28, 1861. 

Brung,  for  brought.  Used  by  ignorant  persons,  especially  by  blacks,  at 
the  South. 

Bruflh,  for  hrushwoody  is  an  Americanism,  and  moreover  is  not  con- 
fined to  undergrowth,  but  comprises  also  branches  of  trees. 

In  Maryland,  the  term  is  applied  to  whatever  wood,  in  clearing 
up  wood-land,  cannot  be  cut  into  cord-wood.  It  is  piled  up  into 
brush-heaps^  suffered  to  dry,  and  is  then  burned. 

Bnbber.  A  stout  or  stoutly  mammalated  old  woman.  Used  in 
Salem,  Mass.,  in  1820,  and  since.  **  Bubber  Jones."  (Fr.  poitron, 
old  woman;  Old  Fr.  pect,  poitron;  Lat.  pectus^  ihe  breast.) 

Babbler.  A  fish  found  in  all  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  River.  Its  name 
is  derived  from  the  singular  grunting  noise  which  it  makes,  a  noise 
which  is  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  been  much  on  the  Ohio.  — 
FlirU*8  Mississippi  Valley, 

Buccaneer.    A  long  musket,  a  term  applied  to  it  by  the  early  settlers 
of  New  England. 
One  Woodcock  discharged  his  long  musquet,  called  in  those  days  a  buoeaneer. 
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m  •  liagh  lfl4iMi«  mi^  brolce  Us  tJi%b4M>ne.  —  Mam.  ma.  CcU.,  1  Ser.  YtA,  X. 

Bodb    (Sw^.  b&rk^  Di],  frr)l%  a  He-goat)     L  A  frame  or  stand  of 
pecnluu'  coiistniction,  on  which  wood  is  siiwed  for  fuel,     lo  New 
Euglaud  it  h  calltsd  a  Saw-horse >     See  Sawbuck, 
2.  The  Peunsylvanian  does  not  saw  wood;  he  **fruc'Jbr*'  it. 

Buck.  A  **  bu^lt  nigger  "  i«  a  term  often  vulgarly  applied  to  a  negro 
man*  Western,  So  in  London,  a  **bu€k  sweep,"  among  the 
poptilace. 

Dnring  the  discussion  preceding  the  Presidential  election,  in  I860, 
one  argument  against  the  Republican  ticket  was,  **  Should  you  like 
to  have  your  sbler  marry  a  big  buet  nujgerf  " 

Hielmliiin*  [of  Utah)  wander  abfmt  in  s^^uftdA,  the  bucki  aod  the  sqmiws,  a.v 
thty  ^Tc  de«lgDAted,  always  Mparat««  — jITcC/ure,  Rock^  MiMntamt^  p.  151. 

To  back.    1.  Used  instead  of  ^u/^  applied  to  animals  pushing  with 
I  and  bonis,  and  metaphorically  of  players  at  football  and 
,  s,  pugilists,  &c.     Comp.  Bunt. 
i.  Tu  rear  up^  applied  to  horses  and  mules.     Western. 

JkM  if  Home  devllifth  infection  p«n'aded  the  atmoRphert;,  one  of  aur  horven,  a 
►Kirijsr,  t>T  ritttirr  ponr,  took  a  fit  of  hurl-mg  itonn  after  we  left,  and  was  particular 
I  lift  ttl«ct  the  mo^l  tUu^eroii»  portlonf^  of  the  rimd  for  the  dis^play  of  his  «kj]l  in 
Chat  Mne. "  JUeClurt,  Rocky  M(»*nUiins,  p.  301, 

A  correspondent  of  the  **  Chicago  Tribune/*  writing  from  Texas, 
baa  a  word  of  caution  to  those  who  ha%*e  to  travel  on  horseback  in 
tliat  country:  — 

**  In  thi*  cir*i?nt>*'  writes  he,  '*  do  not  eelfret  a  tnn^tang  .  .  .  unlew  you  waDt  to 
I  h9  mtttated  tnti)  the  mmterieR  of  butkintf.  The  mustang  it  the  only  animal  in  the 
world  that  can  butk,  nud  it  uii^bt  to  b«  a  source  of  th&nkioi^ivio^  that  anch  is  the 
caae,  The  frM<*X  consinti*  of  the  niu«tnii;;'jii  f}»rinping  forward  with  quick,  short, 
plunging  leap",  and  cfimin^  dovrn  still-l<*ff^ed,  with  his  head  between  his  for©- 
laga,  and  lu  atcar  the  in^und  as  posaihle.*' 

Bock  Beer,  (ficrmau,  hnrk  hier,)  The  strongest  kind  of  German 
beer,  said  to  be  »o  culled  from  causirjg  the  drinker  to  caper  like  a 
goat  (boi^k)*     It  is,  of  course,  intoxicating* 

Bucket  The  term  is  applied,  in  the  South  and  West,  to  all  kindu  of 
pails  and  cans  holding  over  a  gallon. 

Bnckey.    An  alewife.     Western  Connecticut.     See  Alewffe. 

Bnokeye.  1.  (Msculut  glabra.)  A  small  tree  growing  on  the  river 
banki)  from  West  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  to  Michigan  and  Ken- 
tucky, the  bark  of  which  exhales  an  unpleasant  odor.  Other  species 
have  the  same  name.  The  word  is  in  some  places  applied  to  the 
hof8e-che»tnut« 
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2.  A  native  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  which  the  JE^culus  glabra 
abounds. 

A  newspaper  correspondent,  speaking  of  the  Western  soldiers, 
says:  — 

The  Hoosiers  and  Bucktyet  hankered  after  the  hot  wheaten  cake  with  which 
their  States  are  always  so  abundantly  supplied, 

Buckeye  State.  The  State  of  Ohio;  so  called  from  the  Buckeye-tree, 
which  abounds  there. 

When  President  Hayes  visited  Providence,  on  the  28th  June, 
1877,  after  being  introduced  by  Mayor  Doyle,  he  was  greeted  with 
cheers,  and  spoke  as  follows:  — 

It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  meet  you  here.  For  the  past  hoar  I  have 
been  shaking  hands,  but  we  have  found  it  impossible,  in  this  retail  way,  to  greet 
all  the  people  of  the  State.  We  have,  accordingly,  thought  it  best  to  exchange 
greetings  with  you  by  wholesale.  I,  therefore,  ask  evety  lady  and  gentleman  to 
consider  that  here  and  now  I  give  you  a  hearty  Buckeye  shake. 

Buck  Fever.  Agitation  of  inexperienced  hunters,  caused  by  seeing 
a  deer,  or  other  large  game. 

Smith  blazed  away  at  the  deer;  but  where  the  ball  went,  mercy  knows.  The 
animal  dashed  forward  and  went  crashing  up  the  hillside.  Smith  acknowledged 
to  a  severe  attack  of  the  buck  fever,  — Hammond^  Wild  Northern  Scenes,  p.  127. 

The  sensation  is  also  called  the  Buck-ague,  the  term  used  by  Mr. 
Kendall,  who  was  so  agitated  that  he  missed  several  fine  shots  at 
deer. 

There  is  a  very  common  disease  prevalent  among  young  and  inexperienced 
hunters  in  Texas,  which  is  known  as  the  Bueh-ague.  —  Santa  Fi  Expedition, 
Vol.  II.  p.  821, 

Bnck-Fly.    An  insect  which  torments  the  deer  at  certain  seasons. 

Buckra.  A  white  man.  A  term  universaUy  applied  to  white  men  by 
the  blacks  of  the  African  coast,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Southern 
States.  In  the  language  of  the  Calabar  coast,  buckra  means  devil; 
not,  however,  in  the  sense  we  apply  to  it,  but  that  of  a  demon,  a 
powerful  and  superior  being.  The  term  swanga  buckra,  often  used 
by  the  blacks,  means  an  elegantly  dressed  white  man  or  dandy.  I 
am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Wilson,  who  is  familiar  with  the 
African  language  alluded  to,  for  the  etymology  of  this  word. 

Which  country  you  like  best?  Buckra  country  very  good,  plenty  for  yam 
(food),  plenty  for  bamboo  (clothing).  Buckra  man  book  lam.  Buckra  man  rise 
early, — he  like  a  cold  morning;  nigger  no  like  cold.  —  Carmichaett  Westlndiei, 
VoL  I.  p.  811. 

Great  way  ofF  at  sea, 

"When  at  home  I  binny, 

Buckra  man  take  me 

From  de  coast  of  Guinea.  —  Song, 
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Si<|(ji«n«Ufnai  ihe  mgro  own*  a  itptder,  and  gtncrally  «  cofTee-pot  ind  mill,  which 
ii before  hiive  b«>cu  broken  to  u»«  in  the  &tfcirm'«  hoUM,  —  Ji/!((n/:ici  Monthijft 
Jtsat,  187T,  p.  6T8. 
BufCk-Sliot     Larg«  »hot,  or  small  bullets,  used  m  deer-shooting. 

Th#  vfmmn  tUat  so  ttiaoy  m<inj  of  tho  King**  troops  wiere  wouudetl  than  killed 
bitJieUte  u:ta»ii  [of  Breed's  Hill]  hi  New  Euj^lmud  la  tlmt  the  Americant^  iiee 
i  imtU  thot,  cAlletl  bufkshot,  which  i»  much  tiiiiatler  than  the  soldiers*  bullets.  — 
Ldirr /nm  nn  EntjlUh  Officer,  in  Gct^eral  Oftf/r^s  Army^  in  Gaints't  Mtrcuty^ 
Aug.  U,  1775. 
Buckskins.  A  term  applied  to  the  American  troops  during  the  Rev* 
olotionarT  war.  The  Marquis  de  Chustellux,  in  h\»  Travels  in  North 
Ameriea,  in  1780-82,  says:  **  Tlie  name  oi  Buckskin  is  giveo  to  the 
tnhAhitantd  of  Virginia,  because  Iheir  ancestors  were  hunt^ra^  acif^ 
sold  hnck  or  ratiier  deer  ^kins." 

A«  applied  to  certain  American  soldiers,  w©  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  from  Lhuir  wearing  garmenta  made  of  dressed  deerskins  the 
l«!rm  ^iwj  applied  to  them. 

Cornwall  is  fouf^ht  aa  long  *«  he  dought. 
An"  did  tho  tmckAitu  cIaw  hini.  —  Buthm, 

BucktallB.  The  name  of  a  political  party  in  the  State  of  New  York^ 
which  Mpriiiig  up  about  the  year  1615.  Its  origin  is  thus  described 
by  Mr,  Hammond:  **  There  was  an  order  of  the  Tammany  Society 
who  wore  in  their  hats,  af)  an  insignia,  on  certain  occasions,  a  portion 
ol  the  lail  of  the  deer.  They  were  a  leading  order,  and  from  this 
circumstance  the  friends  of  DeWitt  Clinton  gave  those  who  adopted 
th#  views  of  the  members  of  tiie  Tammany  Society,  in  relation  to 
him«  the  name  of  BuckiaiU ;  which  name  was  eventually  applied  to 
their  friends  and  supporters  in  the  country.  Hence  the  party  op- 
poeed  to  tlie  administration  of  Mr.  Clinton  were  for  a  long  time 
called  the  ♦  Bpcktail  Party.'  ''  —  PoliL  Hist,  of  Ntm  lorJfc,  Vol  I. 

p.  450. 

That  beer  and  those  hucktmU  I  never  forget; 
Bnt  ofl,  when  alone  auU  unnoticed  by  all, 
I  thinks  la  the  porter  cask  foaming  there  yet, 
Ar*  the  hitckiaUt  atill  swiuging  at  Tammany  Hall  V 

liitUetk't  Farmjf. 

Buffalo.  T  (Bison  Amerieanus.}  This,  the  most  gigantic  of  the  in* 
digenotiM  mammalia  of  America,  once  overspread  the  entire  Northern 
half  of  Uie  American  continent.  At  the  time  of  the  discovery  by 
the  Spaniards,  an  inhabitant  even  down  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, it  has  been  beaten  back  by  the  western  mareh  of  civilization, 
until,  at  the  present  day,  it  is  only  after  passing  the  giant  Missouri 
and  the  hfaii waters  of  the  Mississippi  that  we  find  the  Amerioan 
Bison  or  Buffalo.  —  S,  F.  Baird, 
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The  term  buffalo  is  often  used  independently  for  **  buffalo  robe," 
whence  a  story  is  told  of  two  Englishmen  just  arrived  at  Boston. 
They  ordered  a  sleigh,  having  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  a  general 
way,  without  being  conversant  with  the  particulars.  **  Will  you 
have  one  buffalo  or  two?  "  asked  the  hostler.  **  Why,"  said  the 
cockney,  looking  a  little  frightened,  ^*  we  '11  have  only  one  the  first 
time,  as  we  're  not  used  to  driving  theml " 

Edward  Everett  used  to  tell  this  story  somewhat  differently.  The 
sleigh  being  ordered,  the  stable-keeper  said  to  the  hostler,  **  Put  in 
a  buffalo,  Bill."  **  Well,"  said  the  Englishman,  "  if  you  've  got  a 
horse,  I  'd  rather  drive  him." 

He  tears  along  behind  him  a  sleigh  of  the  commonest  constmction,  furnished 
with  an  ancient  and  fragmentary  buffalo,  which  serves  for  robe  and  cushion  both. 
—  TU  Upper  Ten  Thoutand,  p.  17. 

2.  A  sort  of  fresh-water  fish  resembling  the  Sucker.  It  is  foimd 
in  the  Mississippi  and  other  Southern  rivers. 

Buffalo-Berry.  (Shepherdia  argentea,)  A  small  tree  growing  in 
thickets  on  the  banks  of  streams  in  the  valleys  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains.  Its  scarlet  berries  are  eaten  by  the  Indians. 

Buffalo-Bash.  A  shrub  growing  near  Humboldt  River,  Utah.  Its 
fruit  is  called  Bull-berry. 

Bnffialo-Chips.  The  dry  dung  of  the  buffalo,  used  for  fuel  on  the 
prairies,  and  hence  called  by  the  French  bois  de  cache.  The  dung 
of  cattle  is  extensively  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  In  Armenia,  according  to  Mr.  Curzon,  it  is  collected 
from  the  cattle-yards  and  mixed  with  chopped  straw  by  tramping 
on  it  with  the  naked  feet  while  it  is  in  a  moist  state.  It  is  then 
cut  into  square  blocks  and  treasured  up  for  winter's  use,  forming 
the  exclusive  fuel,  under  the  name  of  tezek,  for  all  classes.  In 
Thibet  it  is  used  under  the  name  of  arghoL  Hue,  in  his  travels  in 
Mongolia,  describes  its  use  there.  In  fact,  throughout  all  Tartary 
or  Turkestan,  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  wood,  this  article  is  in 
universal  use  for  fuel.  On  the  woodless  plains  of  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  and  Chihuahua,  travellers  use  dry  cattle-dung  for  fuel, 
gathering  it  up  near  springs  frequented  by  cattle. 

We  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  some  lodge-poles,  which,  eked  out  by  boit  de 
vache  for  fuel,  served  to  give  us  a  capital  roast  of  buffalo-meat.  —  Standmry't 
8aU  Lake  Eap.,  p.  37. 

Buffalo-Clover.     (  Trifolium  reflexum  and  stoloniferum . )     The  Western 

species  of  clover. 
Boffialo-Gnat    A  small  black  insect  found  on  the  prairies,  which  not 

only  attacks  the  face  and  hands,  but  insinuates  itself  under  the 
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Its  bite  ia  poisonous,  hence  ft 
—  Greggt  Com*  of  ihe  Pr/trnV.'?, 


liig«  npon  the  arms  atid  breast, 
I  dreaded  th&u  the  Qiusqiiito*  • 
Tot  n.  p.  28, 
B«flalo-Or4«fl.     {Sestcria  dacti^hldeji,)     A  species  of  short  grass  jrom 
iwu  U^  four  inches  hig^h^  covering  the  boundleaa  prairies  on  which 
>e«  feed.     A  remarkable  cbaracterisUc  of  some  varieties 
asa  is  that  ♦Hhe  blade,  kiUed  by  the  frost  of  winter^  is 
rr  ;i-    'led  in  spiin^t  and  gradually  becomes  green  from  the  root 
ujj,  wiUiuut  casting  its  stubble  or  emitting  new  shoots/'  —  Colonel 
Dodfft*    *'  The  buifiUo  grass  of  the  high  plains  and  the  gramma  grass 
are  identical,  though  entirely  different  in  growth  and  uppeariuice.'' 
—  Plaimt  v/tke  (irmt  Wc«t,  p.  32. 
Bofialo*Httt     {Pyrtilarlu  olei/era.)     Oil  nut.     Western. 
Bnfiilo-Robe.    The  skin  of  the  buffalo ,  dressed  for  use. 

X«i  hiiviing  time  to  robt*  myself  exAclly  for  h  dayli{;:ht  street-WAlk,  I  dunned  a 
httj/ttio^robe^  slipped  on  my  bo<)t»,  und  put  out.  —  Life  on  tht  Pmirtri, 

B^Ailo- Wallow.  A  depression  in  n  prairie  caused  by  heavy  mina. 
Ill**  water  l»eing  soon  absorbed,  the  ground  opens  in  cracks;  when 
another  hartl  rain  ci»mes,  it  iii  again  absorbed »  leaving  wider  cracks 
than  before.  This  process  is  rejjeated  until  quite  a  depression  is  made 
in  the  soil^  which  has  l)ecome  so  burdened  that  it  will  retain  wtiter. 
Wlien  the  buffalo  is  shedding  his  hair«  for  the  watit  of  trees  he  rolls 
ftod  rubs  himself  In  the*e  water-h<>lea»  which  are  his  especial  delight. 
Sometimes  the  prairie  will  be  dotted  fur  a  mile  with  these  holes, 
which  aie  from  five  to  ten  feet  in  length  and  from  six  inches  to  two 
feet  in  depth.  —  Dodge ^  Plains  of  the  Great  West,  p.  27. 

Biftg.  In  the  United  Stales^  oolecipterous  insecta  are  generally  called 
ktipt;  thus  Afay  bug,  June  bug,  Golden  bug,  Ac.  In  England,  they 
Br»  called  heetleg^  and  the  word  bti^  is  restricted  to  the  species  found 
In  bedding.  The  Spanish  word  chinch  is  in  moi^  geueriU  uAe  at  the 
South. 

Bog  Jtiloe.    Bad  whiskey. 

We  have  taken  wood,  <?ggii,  cabbageB,  lurnbtiirf  fiaur  kmut.ctiori'Akmfi,  and  hug 
jutct  t>n  ftabM:riprioDfi  in  our  time,  nnd  now  a  mau  wHttii  as  to  know  if  w«  would 
tike  to  »end  our  paper  his  iiionthi^.  for  a  large  owL  if  we  come  across  any  fellow 
wbo  it  oat  of  owl  we  41  do  it^  —  Osttome  (Kansiut)  Fttrtntr* 

BQ§le-W«ed.  {Lifcopm  Virgtmcus,)  A  plant  which  has  much  reputa- 
tion for  its  medicinal  properties.  It  la  also  known  as  the  Virginian 
VVater-horehound. 

To  buUd  a  Fire,  instead  of  to  make  a  fire  ^  is  a  common  phrase,  origi- 
nating, pixibably,  in  the  backwoods,  where  large  fires  are  made  of 
log«  piled  one  above  the  other. 
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To  bnild  np.    To  erect;  and,  metaphorically,  to  establish. 

In  this  manner,  it  waa  thought  we  should  sooner  build  vp  a  settlement,  as  the 
phrase  goes.  In  America,  the  reader  should  know,  every  thing  is  built.  The 
priest  builds  up  a  flock ;  the  speculator,  a  fortune ;  the  lawyer,  a  reputation ;  and 
the  landlord,  a  settlement.  —  Cooper,  Satanttoe. 

Mr.  R.  has  never  done  any  thing  to  the  **  Courier  "  and  "Enquirer"  to  make 
them  hunt  him  down  or  cast  ridicule  on  him,  while  endeavoring  to  build  191  for 
himself  an  unsullied  character  among  his  fellow-men.  —  JVT.  T.  Tribune,  1848. 

To  build  clothes.  Tailors  use  this  expression  for  making  clothes. 
**  Guess  we  can  buUd  you  a  neat  pant  off  these  goods,  sir." 

Cf .  Ger.  bUden, 
Bulger.     Something  uncommonly  large,  a  whopper.     Western. 

We  soon  came  in  sight  of  New  York ;  and  a  bulger  of  a  place  it  is.  —  Crodcett, 
p.  87. 

Bull.  A  stock-exchange  term  for  one  who  buys  stock  on  speculation 
for  time,  t.  e,  agrees  with  the  seller,  called  a  **  bear,"  to  take  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  stock  at  a  future  day  at  a  stated  price;  if  at  that  day 
stock  fetches  more  than  the  price  agreed  on,  he  receives  the  differ- 
ence; if  it  faUs  or  is  cheaper,  he  either  pays  it,  or  becomes  a  *^  lame 
duck."  This  description  of  a  bull,  from  Grose's  Slang  Dictionary, 
corresponds  precisely  with  the  hulls  of  Wall  Street,  who  speculate  in 
stocks  in  the  same  manner.     See  Lame  Duck  and  Bear, 

There  was  a  muve  qui  peut  movement  to-day  in  the  stock-market;  and  the 
clique  of  bulla,  finding  it  impossible  to  stem  the  rush,  gave  up  the  attempt  to  sus- 
tain the  market,  and  let  things  go  down  with  a  run.  .  .  .  Such  a  state  of  the 
market  as  is  now  exhibited  is  nearly  as  bad  for  the  bears  as  the  bulls.  — N,  T, 
Tribune,  Dec.  10,  1845. 

Boll-Bat.  (Caprimulffus  Americanus.)  Night-hawk;  whippoorwiU.  A 
gang  of  blackguard  boys  in  Washington  City  have  adopted  this  very 
appropriate  name. 

Bull-Boat.  A  boat  made  of  ox-hides,  used  for  crossing  rivers  in  the 
Far  West 

We  obtained  hides,  and,  by  the  aid  of  some  Indians,  constructed  a  btdl-boat,  by 
taking  willow  rods  and  laying  a  keel  and  ribs  between  two  stakes  driven  in  the 
ground, .  .  .  and  then  cross-sticks,  tied  with  thongs,  making  the  skeleton  of  a 
canoe.  Three  hides  were  sewed  together,  and  stretched  over  the  willow-work.  — 
— Standfury's  Salt  Lake,  p.  21. 

Bull  Briar,  Bamboo  Briar.  A  large  briar  in  the  alluvial  bottoms  of 
the  South-west,  the  root  of  which  contains  a  farinaceous  substance 
from  which  the  Indians  make  bread. 

Bulldoae,  Bulldoze.     To  intimidate. 

The  origin  of  this  term  has  been  furnished  me  by  Dr.  J.  Dickson 
Bruns,  of  New  Orleans.  Bulldose  originated  in  Louisiana  with  the 
**  Union  Rights  Stop  "  Leagues  (Negro),  whose  enthusiasm  on  the 
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!  rjiiestion  letl  tbem  to  fomi  oath -bound  sociGties,  which  sctni- 

DiBed  closely  the  politics  of  disaffected  brethren ;  and  if  any  Negro 
irep©  found  voting,  or  was  Biispected  of  an  intention  to  vote  the 
DerDOcr&tic  ticket^  he  waa  first  wnrned,  then  flogged .  and,  if  th«sd 
tnilder  measure-s  failed  to  convert  hira  to  the  true  faith,  shot. 

Give  him  a  bulldoze  meant  give  him  a  flogging, —a  '•  cowhid- 
ing,'*  —  the  cow's  hide  (a  strip  of  untanued  hide,  rolled  into  a 
vhip)  stjinding  for  the  bnlFa  hide,  —the  '*  koorbatch  '*  of  Egypt, 
nude  tliere  of  the  hide  of  the  rhinoceros. 

Hence,  from  the  noun,  ^^  bulldoae,^*  the  verb  **to  buUdote^^^  ^ 
erponeoasly  spelled  *'  hnltdoze,*^  —  and  its  participle  *'  bulldoifing,^* 

The  **  New  York  Tribune  ^^  givea  the  following  ejcplanation  of  the 
term  :  — 

The  term  '^  Bulldozent^**  which  is  ao  variously  printed  in  the 
New  Orleans  despatches,  is  the  name  applied  to  an  organization  of 
armed  white  men,  whose  ostensible  business  it  is  to  keep  the 
Negroes  from  stealing  the  cotton  crop.  On  election  day,  however, 
the  "  Bulldoztrs^^  go  gunning  for  Negroes  who  manifest  a  disposi- 
tion to  vote  the  Republican  ticket 

Bultdoslng.     Intimidating  by  violent  means* 

Ther*  WIS  s  b^d  ewe  of  ^^hulMtistn^**  in  Cincinmit!  oit  Bio ndny  night.  A 
|«ir<)fi)l  of  twUl  IVmocrsiIs  had  pathtrcd  fo  let  out  their  penl-up  desire  fi»r  Tlldea 

r  hlocitl.  .  ,  ♦  Mr.  C wns  \n  the  clmr^  and  was  wanning'-  ap  the  faithful  vriih 

t  %d6ttM^  irhea  the  Republican?  crowded  around  him  in  «ij  threat  en  injur  a  manner 

at  be  mounted  the  table,  ihook  h\n  addreiitK  in  their  fares,  and  declared^  like  a 
troeIt»fO|  that  he  waa  not  to  be  ** intimidated."  —  iV.  T.  Tribune,  Dec,  1876, 

We  «re  fohl,  ami  there  i*  cause  to  believe,  that  the  record  of  neither  party  m 
LoMi'tan*  i't  perfectly  clean,  and  that  upon  both  Hides  there  has  been  »»  lack  of 
•*bi*IUlr.xing/'— A^'  r  r*Wx 

**  But  rau  tkatt  go  to  !»choot.**  iaid  a  Chicago  man  to  his  yonthful  son,  one 
BomiDg  lUi«  wrck^  **aud  I  want  no  more  argument  about  ti," 

Th«n«  t»  (he  paternal  reached  for  something  hanging  up  behind  the  stove,  thu 
boy  looked  him  aadly  in  the  eye»  and  inquired  :  "  Father,  would  you  bulidou  ma 
Into  U  ?  "  —  Chien^qo  JourmU. 

The  *' Providence  Journal,**  Jan.  til,  1877,  alluding  to  the  win- 
lerritjg  of  the  Russian  ships  of  war  in  New  York,  says  :  -- 

Tb«  Rush! an  fleet  ii  not  engitj^d  in  a  bulldotinff  mission  in  American  wattra, 
but  In  the  !>«fer  occnpation  of  keeping  out  of  the  way 

To  bnlldoso.     To  intimidate  by  Tiolent  and  unlawful  means. 

The  ♦*  New  York  Tribune  **  of  Bee.  2d,  1876,  in  an  article  entitled 
»♦  Not  fo  be  Bulldozed,**  says  :  — 

If  the  State  of  Connecticut  .  .  .  had  any  apprehensions  lest,  in  the  pret^ent  oa- 
IcKftiAg  of  tongues  in  Congnms,  their  reprasentalives  .  * .  might  be  intjmidatedi 
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or  hvUdoted^  or  terrorised,  or  choked  down  by  ntnrpation  and  trmniT,  Senator 
Eaton  diapelled  it  in  his  courageoos  ottertnces  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate; 

The  **  Providence  Press,"  in  its  New  Year's  Address  for  1S77, 
when  speaking  of  the  political  situation  in  several  of  the  Southern 
States,  says :  — 

Louisiana,  too,  was  mixed, 

And  ere  they  got  the  matter  fixed, 

BuBdanng  had  been  introduced. 

And  many  from  their  homes  vamoosed. 

A  man  and  a  brother  was  bulldozed  into  buying  a  large  number  of  small  flags 
by  a  gang  of  street  Arabs  in  City  Hall  Park.  This  intimidation  was  doubtless  a 
delicate  compliment  to  the  Southern  atmosphere  that  visited  the  city  yesterday. 
N.  r.  Herald, 

The  **  New  York  Herald,"  March  7,  1877,  in  speaking  of  the 
new  cabinet  of  President  Hayes  and  the  desire  of  the  party  leaders 
to  dictate  who  shall  compose  it,  says  :  — 

If  he  yields,  he  will  only  be  nominal  President;  not  even  a  peer  of  the  party 
leaders,  but  a  bulldozed  vassal.  ...  If  he  has  strength  of  character  and  tact, 
the  bulldozen  cannot  subdue  him.  ...  If  he  gives  up  Mr.  Evarts,  he  can 
make  a  stand  on  nobody,  and  the  buUdozert  will  dictate  his  cabinet. 

The  carpet-bagger  and  bulldozer  are  not  successful  agents  of  civilization.  — 
J^.  r.  Tribune, 

Bnllionist.  One  that  favors  coin  instead  of  paper,  as  a  monetary 
currency. 

Bullion  State.  The  State  of  Mi8.souri ;  so  called  in  consequence  of 
the  exertions  made  by  its  Senator,  Mr.  Benton,  in  favor  of  gold  and 
silver  currency,  in  opposition  to  banks  and  a  paper  cuiTency.  The 
honorable  Senator  was  hence  often  nicknamed  Old  Bullion^  and  the 
State  he  represented  tlie  Bullion  State. 

At  the  Democratic  meeting  in  New  York,  June  12, 1848,  to  ratify 
the  nomination  of  General  Cass,  the  Hon.  James  Bowlin,  of  Mis- 
souri, in  denouncing  the  Whig  party,  said  :  — 

I  deny  that  the  election  of  1840  was  carried  by  the  people.  It  was  carried  by 
duplicity.  It  was  carried  by  the  unfortunate  state  of  the  time?,  which  was  not 
the  result  of  Democratic  rule,  and  by  false  charges  against  the  American  Democ- 
racy; and,  thank  God,  in  my  own  State,  in  the  Bullion  State,  they  did  not 
succeed  in  depreciating  our  majority.  — N,  Y.  Herald,  June  13, 1848. 

Bull-Lion.    John  Bull;  England. 

This  profuse  magnanimous  Lion,  or  Bult^Lion^  [talks]  as  if  it  were  glory  to 
adore  guineas,  and  shame  to  be  fond  of  dollars,  —  as  if  BuXULion^  as  he  is,  would 
not  give  Magna  Charta,  Milton,  Shak^eare,  and  even  Bacon,  for  the  convenience 
and  profit  of  a  single  cotton  crop.  —  N,  Y.  Tribune,  June  1,  1862. 

Bull-Nut    A  large  kind  of  hickory-nut. 

Bnira-Bye.    A  small  and  thick  old-fashioned  watch. 
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',«rfy.  Pine,  capita].  The  highest  terra  of  commendation-  A 
low  word,  tiHe<i  in  the  same  manner  m  the  English  uae  the  word 
am^k ;  as,  **  n  W/y  horae,"  a  hullif  picture/' 

Th^  huUy  stcAmboit  "Cryjital  Palace"  pii«#e<!  irp  to  St.  Ijcniis  on  Mondtj. 
W»  have  no  doubt  the  left  paper*.  —  Ottro  Ciiif  Times^  1855. 

f  dt»a*t  want  no  better  friend  than  Burk  Fnii-^haw.  ,  .  .  Take  him  all  ronnd, 
^ard,  there  never  was  a  hnllitr  maa  in  the  tntnes.  .  .  .  Sn  tnati  ever  know^d 
Biick  to  go  hAck  on  a  friend.  —  3fnrk  Ttcnin,  Rimijhin^  !t^  p.  3JI,1. 

The  lliasidsippi  botatman^  when  eng^.a^ed  In  a  race,  exclaims:  — 

Now  Is  the  time  for  a  huUy  trip^ 

80  ahake  her  up  and  let  her  rip.  —  ^oalmaii'i  Song. 

Hal  BuJly  for  me  again,  when  my  tiim  (or  picket  b  over  ; 

And  now  for  a  iinoke,  a.^  I  lie,  with  the  mciH^nlit^ht  in  the  clover. 

Bhnnlty^  The  Britr-uxiod  Pipe* 

Th«  following  stanza  is  from  a  poem  on  American  affairs  that 
appeared  ia  England  daring  the  late  civil  war.  It  hfia  reference  to 
blockade  nmners  sent  by  John  Bull  from  England, 

So  h«  sent  not  a  vessel  across  the  broad  pca, 
Vieh  vai  hawfal  *ard  timei  for  poor  Jefferson  D., 
Aod  wrote  unto  Doodle,  *'  Hold  on,  and  be  true  I  " 
And  Jonatban  answered  Bull,  *^  Bully  for  yew*/* 

Toii*ft  dmn*  the  politico  hully^  ai  all  our  family  a|^e; 

JiMt  keep  jonr  old  gooM-quill  a-iloppitif  and  give  'em  a  f^ood  one  for  me. 

Gtrftoii,  ilomt  Ballndt^  p.  86. 

BnUyra^  To  revile  in  vulgar  ternw;  to  abase  or  scold  vehemently, 
—  Porh^-s  Glossary, 

I  don't  wiktit  nothing  better  *Q  this;  I  don *t  git  enough  to  eat  gin*aHv,  —  and 
iMtrr  iher  can't  cotne  and  pit:k  a  feller  and  buUjfraff  him  »o^ —  Mark  Tttfain^  Tom 
SuHytr,  p.  118. 

Btimmer.  An  idle,  worthless  fellow  without  any  visible  meann  of 
support.  A  word  much  used  by  our  soldiers  during  the  late  civil 
war.  The  »'  New  York  Herald,'*  May  2»  1876,  thus  desonlies  the 
individual:  Tlie  army  bummfr  is  usually  a  **  General "  who  has  been 
in  the  Quartermaster's  or  Commwsary  Department,  and  whose  rank 
^  influence  about  the  War  Office,  and  days  and  nights  of 

ii  .  al>out  Willard\<i  and  the  Arlington.     Since  the  war,  he 

haj^  b<»<?Ti  very  **  loyal."  He  has  ''  sustained  **  the  Union,  and  ♦*  aup- 
p*»rted  '^  the  government.  Unable  to  earn  an  honest  livings  with- 
out brains  for  any  position  higher  thun  that  of  a  ear  conductor,  he 
lives  by  lobbying.  He  knows  the  intside  of  every  office*  the  favorite 
wine  of  a  wecretary,  and  ihf  kind  of  dinner  fancied  by  this  states- 
mau  or  the  other.  So,  in  time,  he  finds  himself  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  good  income^  for  which  be  does  nothing  bub  eat  and  drink  and 
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talk.    He  is  a  disgrace  to  the  army,  whose  uniform  he  wears  for 
his  own  gain. 

When  it  was  reported  that  the  Federal  government  refused  to  recognize  Con- 
federate prisoners  as  "  prisoners  of  war,"  General  Jackson  and  myself  advocated 
that  the  Confederate  government  shoald  then  proclaim  a  **war  to  the  knife,** 
neither  asking  nor  granting  quarter.  We  thought  that  the  war  would  thereby 
sooner  come  to  an  end,  with  less  destruction  of  life;  we  thought  also  that  such  a 
mode  of  warfare  would  inspire  terror  to  the  armed  invaders  and  re<1uce  the  num- 
ber of  army  followers,  bummert^  &c.,  who  were  the  curse  of  all  armed  invasions. 
—  Extract  of  LtHer  from  General  Beauregard  to  the  Governor  of  Tenneuee, 
N.  r.  fferaid,  April  30, 1876. 

So  long  as  substantial  citizens  choose  to  leave  politics  to  shoulder-hitters,  rum- 
sellers,  and  bummere  of  every  degree,  so  long  will  they  be  robbed  at  every  turn. 
—N,  Y,  Commercial  Adv.,  Sept  9,  1874. 

In  speaking  of  the  order  of  General  Grant  sending  Greneral  Custer 
to  his  regiment,  the  **  New  York  Herald,"  May  4,  1876,  says:  — 

This  action  of  the  President  in  the  case  of  General  Custer  is  unfortunate.  If  he 
had  any  thing  against  the  General,  he  should  have  ordered  him  before  a  Court  of 
Inquiry.  But  because  Custer  has  evidence  of  the  corruption  of  certain  army 
bummen,  he  is  sent  to  his  regiment  under  circumstances  that  amount  to  a  humil- 
iation. 

A  bill  is  before  the  Legislature  of  Illinois,  with  a  view  to  control  the  operations 
of  the  hummer  element  in  the  primary  meetings  of  political  parties.  —  Bottom 
Herald,  April  8,  1877. 

**  The  Bar-tender's  Story,"  portraying  a  frequenter  of  the  bar- 
room, says: — 

For  he  got  to  increasin*  his  doses. 

And  took  *em  more  often,  he  did ; 
And  it  growed  on  him  faster  and  faster, 

Till  into  a  hummer  he  slid. 

Bummerism.    Character  of  a  bummer ;  bummers  collectively  regarded. 

If  Deputy  Sheriffs  might  attend  without  scandal;  if  beautiful  hummeriam^ 
feminine  and  fair,  &c.  —  Philadelphia  Press,  Jan.  5,  1870. 

Bumper.  That  part  of  the  frame  of  a  railroad  car  which  is  provided 
with  springs  for  an  elastic  material  to  meet  the  shock  of  the  sim- 
ilar part  of  the  next  car.  In  England,  they  use  the  words  buffer 
and  hunter. 

Bumptious.  Self -conceited;  forward;  pushing.  —  Halliwell.  See 
Gumptious. 

Sir  E.  L.  B.  Lytton,  in  **  My  Novel,"  gives  an  amusing  disquisi- 
tion on  the  words  gumption  and  bumptious :  — 

**  She  was  always  —  not  exactly  proud-like— but  what  I  call  gumptious.*' 
**I  never  heard  that  word  before,"  said  the  parson.     **  Bumptious,  indeed, 
though  I  believe  it  is  not  in  the  dictionary,  has  crept  into  familiar  parlance, 
especially  amongst  young  folks  at  school  and  college.** 


**  SmmpiumM  h  bmmpiwua^  ind  gumptions  is  f^umptiotiti/'  »m<\  Utcr  landlord. 
"Kow,  tha  town  lM!Ad)el*  bumptiuus,  and  Mrs*  Avenel  b  gumpdoua/' 

**Sbe  ii  A  I'cr/  respectable  womin/'  »ajd  Mr,  L>«le. 

**  Ifi  coiir»e,  tir ;  aU  ^umpttotJ«i  fottcA  nrt* ;  thr^r  valtie  themstilves  on  their 
fV»pc«tAbittty«  and  l*>»k  down  on  tlieir  neijifhlKtrs.** 

Pttrmm,  'Miuntptious^  i^tmption.  i  iliinlt  (  rMnember  the  »ubttintlv«  st 
•rhciid;  not  thi&t  mr  masiter  titiight  it  to  tne.    Giimption  — it  tneatu  devemess*^* 

trtmlUtrd.  *''nu'rip's  gumption  and  giimptkiUM  !  Gumptlcni  is  knowing;  but 
whfti  1  ur  that  9ura  un  h  g-umptiou'i,  I  mean  —  though  that  *a  more  vul^j^iir  like 
—  turn  un  whfj  dix"*  not  tliink  small  beer  of  bisself.     You  tuke  toe,  *.ir  ?  ** 

To  banch.     To  bring  together;  to  corral,  which  see. 

Ttii^  bMi>#!i  not  oiptured  br  the  Indians  have  b«en  huncAtdMimthtr  end  of  th« 

hit-O^v  juii]  I  doubt  If  tbero  wilt  be  regular  eoachea  for  a  mouth  to  coow* — 
Mt'ilurt^  Rtyck^  Af(7untaiiu,  p.  SHI). 

fioncli-QraBfl.     A  species  of  Ftstuca  which  grows  on  the  plains  of  New 

Mexico. 
To  bundle.  Mr.  Grofse  iliaa  describes  thb  custom:  **  A  man  and 
woman  lying  o"  the  same  bed  with  their  clothes  on ;  an  expedient 
practised  in  Ara erica  on  a  scarcity  of  bed*,  where,  on  such  occasions, 
bufibanila  and  parents  frequently  permitted  travellers  to  bundle  with 
their  wives  and  daughters,"  —  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tonrfue, 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Peters*  in  his  **  General  History  of  Connecti- 
cut '■  (LfDudon,  1781)»  enters  largely  into  the  custom  of  hundling  as 
(>ractised  there.  He  say«:  **  Notwithstanding  the  great  modesty  of 
the  fetnales  is  such  that  it  would  be  accounted  the  greatest  rude- 
ness for  a  gentleman  to  speak  before  a  lady  of  a  garter  or  Ieg»  yet  it 
ia  thought  hut  a  piece  of  civility  to  ask  lier  to  bundle.**  The  learned 
;'  Tian  endeavors  to  prove  lhi%t  hundlinfj  was  not  only  a 

<  »m,  but  a  very  polite  and  prudent  one. 

The  Rev.  lir.  Emmons  a«ks,  — 

I»  nol  thi»  i;ii«tom,  which  bait  no  name  in  the  dictionary^  but  which  ijt  com* 
oionly  called  httmliing^  a  aiiiful  cuatom  ? —  Worka,  Vol  I.  p.  81. 

The  Ri?v*  Andrew  Bamaby^  who  travelled  in  New  England*  in 
l7oP-6()t  notices  this  custom »  which  then  prevailed.     He  thinka  that 
LiJtough  it  may  at  first  '*  appear  to  be  the  effects  of  gro^sness  of  char* 
•cter.  it  will,  upon  deeper  research,  l>e  found  to  proceed  from  sim- 
plicity and  inoocenoe/'  —  Trattelx,  p.  HL 

Van  Corleaf  stopped  occasionally  in  the  Tillages  to  eat  pumpk»n-pie*»  dance  at 
eoontry  fWdic*.  an<l  bunfiU  with  the  Yankee  !a«»eii.  —  Knickerbocker^  Ntto  iWk, 

Bundling  is  said  to  be  practised  in  Wales.  —  Wright^ m  Dlctionanj, 
Whatever  may  have  been  tlie  custotn  in  former  times,  I  do  not 
thinli  bundling  is  now  practised  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Maason  describes  a  similar  custom  in  Central  Asia:  **  Many 
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of  the  Afghan  tribes  have  a  custom  in  wooing  similar  to  what  in 
Wales  is  known  as  bundling-up^  and  which  they  term  namzat  haz^. 
The  lover  presents  himself  at  the  house  of  his  betrothed  with  a 
suitable  gift,  and,  in  return,  is  allowed  to  pass  the  night  with  her, 
on  the  understanding  that  innocent  endearments  are  not  to  be 
exceeded." — Journeys  in  Beloochistan^  Afghanistan^  ifc.^  Vol.  III. 
p.  287. 

Boncome,  Bonknm.  Judge  Halliburton,  of  Nova  Scotia,  thus  ex- 
plains this  very  expressive  word,  which  is  now  as  well  understood 
as  any  in  our  language:  *•  All  over  America,  every  place  likes  to 
hear  of  its  member  of  Congress,  and  see  their  speeches;  and,  if  they 
don't,  they  send  a  piece  to  the  paper,  inquirin'  if  their  members 
died  a  natural  death,  or  was  skivered  with  a  bowie-knife,  for  they 
hante  seen  his  speeches  lately,  and  his  friends  are  anxious  to  know 
his  fate.  Our  free  and  enlightened  citizens  don^t  approbate  silent 
members;  it  don't  seem  to  them  as  if  Squashville,  or  PunkinsviUe, 
or  Lumbertown  was  right  represented,  unless  Squashville,  or  Pun- 
kinsviUe, or  Lumbertown  makes  itself  heard  and  known,  ay,  and 
feared  too.  So  every  feller,  in  bounden  duty,  talks,  and  talks  big 
too,  and  the  smaller  the  State,  the  louder,  bigger,  and  fiercer  its 
members  talk.  Well,  when  a  crittur  talks  for  talk's  sake,  jist  to 
have  a  speech  in  the  paper  to  send  to  home,  and  not  for  any  o^er 
airthly  puppus  but  electioneering,  our  folks  call  it  Bunltim." 

The  origin  of  the  phrase,  **  talking  for  Buncombe,"  is  thus  re- 
lated in  Wheeler's  History  of  North  Carolina:  **  Several  years  ago 
in  Congress,  the  member  from  this  district  arose  to  address  the 
House,  without  any  extraordinary  powers,  in  manner  or  matter,  to 
interest  the  audience.  Many  members  left  the  hall.  Very  naively 
he  told  those  who  remained  that  they  might  go  too;  he  should  speak 
for  some  time,  but  *  he  was  only  talking  for  Buncombe.*  " 

Mr.  Groodrich,  in  his  pleasant  '*  Reminiscences,"  in  describing 
his  native  valleys,  says:  — 

On  every  side  the  ear  was  saluted  by  the  mocking  screams  of  the  red-headed 
woodpecker,  the  cawing  of  congresses  of  crows,  clamorous  as  if  talking  to  6tti»- 
comie.  — Vol.  I.  p.  101. 

Mr.  Saxe,  speaking  of  the  Halls  of  Congress,  says:  — 

Here,  would-be  Tullys  pompously  parade 

Their  tumid  tropes  for  simple  buncombe  made, 

Full  on  the  chair  the  chilling  torrent  shower. 

And  work  their  word-pumps  through  the  allotted  hour. 

Progresif  A  Poem, 
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Gbfne  en,  ye  Ntump  men  eloquent,  in  nevtir-^tidin^  Ktr^iimf 
Let  olGce  Im»  your  gloriou«  g*>»l,  and  bunkum  be  your  iheme ; 
Til*  viut  And  viiulted  en^ittol  ^hnll  echo  to  yoar  jawa^ 
And  unit'^crsnl  Tankrrdom  shull  •^\umi  in  your  applaum** 

Dr,  Bufihiw^  Am,  R«jtcfrd  Adtirtmt*^  The  Americun  CtmffruL 
Tb*  ffdtt»«  of  R*pre!ietitiitfvo*  brok<»  down  upon  the  corruption  committee'e  bill 
to  pnK«ct  th«  intc^ty  nf  mvmhen  o(  Corigresi,  bjiving^  (int  passed  it  for  tnu^ 
ttmU^^N.  r.  Trihunt.,  yimxh  2,  18^7, 

Here  i»  »n  aniutjng  bioicTA pby  ^(  Generel  H*>tiii»on,  bulky  in  ai^c,  c*ptU)  in 
p^»r,  mnd  i»yidtnt1y  ^>t  up  for  tmncttmlif.  —  .V.  7,  Tribune. 

Our  people  t«tk  «  ^rvaf  dml  of  tmn^enni^  nhout  ein*ncipaiion,  but  they  know 
|1*»&]1  b^notfmbe,  —  Stun  Stivk^  I/umnn  Xaturt^  p,  175* 

Bunkvm  18  9,\m  nm*]  as  an  Adjective. 

Ofnenl  SfbW  wai^  within  ibirty  rail*-*  of  Fort  rraiff^with  twenty-five  hundred 
TexAitv,  wifh  artillery,  and  hiid  i^suetl  A  bunkum  procUmAtion. — JV.  JT.  Tribumt 
Ftt»'  ]1|  12S62,  DupatchJ'roin  Kansas, 

Biui^7.  On  td  Bunifu^ !  A  mild  way  of  paying,  **  Go  to  h — ;'' 
r  r  L^tng  ft  plAoe  where  there  is  auppoaed  to  bo  less  caiorio, 

land* 
MB^    (Span.  /!^n<7o.)     A  kind  of  boat  ii«ed  at  the  South. 

Ht^  r      ~  it  nU'^  were  bcini^  taken  to  press  every  ^Vfi^  and  eiinoe  tu  itie 

faraiP'  1  tli(*  t'^oplc  Mlung  the  coAst^  in  order  to  embark  them  without 

dalfty-  —  -T     1  r.   i  ti:xtyuHt, 

Bttsgtowo  Copper*  A  spurious  coin,  of  base  metal,  a  very  cliunsy 
counterfeit  of  the  English  halfpenny  or  copper.  It  derived  its  name 
from  tit*?  plnce  where  it  was  first  manufactured^  tlien  called  Bung' 
lM0n,  now  Bivmeysville,  in  the  town  of  Rehoboth,  Maas.  The 
0im^oic*n  coppr.r  never  waa  a  legal  coin-  The  British  halfpenny  or 
copper  waa.  The  term  is  used  only  in  New  England. 
Thcte  flower*  wouldn't  (bieh  m  Bum§igrwn  capper.  —  Afnrgat*et^  p.  19» 
Auti-tUvery  professions  jusi  befofu  an  ebetion  atnH  worth  a  Btmylown  eoppw* 
^-  Biyio*p  I'aptrM,  p.  Ii7. 

Th«  lA^tlhing  I  remember  [having  been  tipsy]  waa  trying  to  pay  my  fare  with 
a  Bw^ytov^n  topptr.  —  Dof*tkh,  p,  1*2. 

Bojik.  1»  (Aug,- Sax.  henc^  a  bench,  a  form.)  A  wooden  eaae,  used 
in  country  taverns  and  in  office8»  which  aervea  alike  for  a  aeat  dur- 
ing the  day  and  for  a  bed  at  night.  The  name  is  also  applied  to 
the  lierH  of  fctanding  bed- places  used  in  the  lowest  claaa  of  lodging- 
hou»eg. 

Dr.  Jamie»on  htis  the  word  bunker,  a  bench  or  sort  o£  low  cha«its, 
that  Kerve  for  seat*?.  —  also»  a  seat  in  the  window,  which  serves  for 
tk  chest,  opening  with  a  hingetl  lid.  —  Etym*  Diet.  Scattish  Language. 

Uhen  frae  off  the  bunkert  tAnk, 

W«  e'en  lik«  the  collopa  acor'd.  ^^Ramtajf^t  Focmt,  Vol.  h  p.  S80. 
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In  some  parts  of  Scotland,  a  bunker  or  hunkart,  which  Dr.  Jamie- 
son  thinks  to  be  the  same  word,  means  an  earthen  seat  in  the 
fields.  In  the  north  of  England,  a  seat  in  front  of  a  house,  made 
of  stones  or  sods,  is  called  a  link, 

2.  Bank,  also  applied  to  berths  in  second-class  steamboats.  In 
some  of  them,  the  engine-honse  has  a  bunk-room,  and  those  who 
sleep  there  at  night  are  termed  bunkers.  The  same  language  ap- 
plies to  the  **  cribs  "  of  rowdy  clubs;  and  the  word  **  to  bunk  "  has 
become  very  generally  engrafted  upon  our  conmion  language  of  the 
streets. 

3.  A  piece  of  wood  placed  on  a  lumberman's  sled  to  enable  it  to 
sustain  the  end  of  heavy  pieces  of  timber.  —  Maine. 

To  bunk.    1.  To  retire  to  bed  in  a  bunk. 

2.  Among  lumbermen,  to  pile  wood  deceitfully  so  as  to  increase 
the  apparent  quantity  in  the  survey. 

Bunker.  (Alosa  menhaden,)  The  Menhaden  or  Mossbunker,  an  abbre- 
viation of  the  latter,  which  see;  also  Menhaden. 

In  an  article  on  the  Long  Island  Fishery,  the  '*  Sag  Harbor  Ex- 
press "  says:  — 

During  the  last  two  weeks,  the  bunker  or  menhaden  fishery  has  been  very 
brisk.  During  the  last  week,  the  Sterling  Oil  Works  at  Cedar  Point  took  in 
800,000  fish,  and  in  three  days  of  the  same  week  Wells*s  factory  took  1,000,000. 
The  **  Greenport  Times "  states  that  large  quantities  of  bunken  are  taken  in 
pounds,  as  high  as  50,000  being  secured  in  some  of  them  at  a  single  lift. 

Bunknm.    See  Buncome. 

Bureau.  1.  The  name  commonly  given,  in  America,  to  a  chest  of 
drawers.    ^*  A» ///. 

2.  A  subdivision  of  one  of  the  government  departments,  as  the 
"  Indian  Bureau,"  the  **  Pension  Bureau,*'  &c. 

Burgall.  (fitenolabrus  coeruleus.)  A  small  fish,  very  common  in  New 
York;  also  found  on  the  coast  of  New  England,  and  as  far  south  as 
Delaware  Bay.  The  usual  length  is  about  six  inches,  though  they 
are  sometimes  found  twelve  inches.  Other  names  for  the  same  fish 
are  Nibbler,  from  its  nibbling  off  the  bait  when  thrown  for  other 
fishes;  Chogset,  the  Indian  name;  and  in  New  England,  those  of 
Blue  Perch  and  Conner. 

Borgaloo.    Pear.     See  Virgalieu, 

To  burgle.    To  commit  burglary;  to  break  into;  to  rob. 

Robbed.  The  Waverly  National  Bank  burgled.  ^  PhUa.  Pren,  March  15, 
1870. 

To  bum  np.     In  correct  English,  papers,  haystacks,  briars,  &c.,  are 
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banspd  up.  Th«  gnuss  is  also  said  to  be  burned  up  by  drought;  but 
It  U  harilly  prof>er  t*^  my  tjiat  such  a  man  was  ruined  by  being 
humed  up,  **  Mr.  Smith's  factory  was  humed  up^*^  it  should  be 
•*  humed  down;  *'  and,  applied  to  a  man,  *'  burned  otit.^' 
Bort^ak,  (Querctts  tnacrocarpa*}  A  beautiful  tree,  more  than  sixty 
feet  in  height^  laden  with  dark  tufted  foliage.  It  id  found  mostly 
beyond  the  Alleg-hanieSf  in  the  fertile  districts  of  Kentucky  and 
West  Tennessee,  and  in  Upper  Louisiana  near  tl»e  Missouri,  It  i& 
ftlao  called  Overcup  White  Oak.  —  Michaux. 

The  lr^«,  with  very  few  oxceptioni.  were  wliftt  is  cftlkd  the  Awrr-wi*,  a  atnaQ 
r»»tT  rtf  «  v<!ry  extfnsivt'  gviutiA;  aail  th«  stptireM  between  Ihetu^  alwnyt  irregti- 
'  Afid  often  ftf  •ing^uliir  beauty,  have  obtained  Ui«  niune  of  '*opeQingi,**  — 
C^eptr,  Tkt  Oak  Op€m%g§, 

Bmr-Stone,  A  Rpeciea  of  ailex  or  quarts  occurring  in  amorphoua 
imami,  partly  compact,  but  containing  many  irregular  cavities. 
\i  h  URed  for  mill-fttonea. —  Cleveland* s  Minemlogy* 

BTiratcd.  A  fom»  of  the  past  tenfie  and  participle  frequently  employed 
\  of  the  correct  form,  hunt.      So  **bust"   and  •♦busted," 

BqbIl  (l)ulcbt  bmcht  a  wood.)  The  woodB,  a  forest*  or  a  thicket  of 
trcoa  or  buahea.  This  term,  which  ia  much  used  in  the  Northern 
SlaAea  aad  C&Dada,  prol^ably  originated  in  New  York, 

Boali-Beaii.  (Pkiiseolus  vulffurig.)  The  useful  vegetable,  brought 
originally  from  Asia  and  long  cultivated  in  Europe,  called  in  Eng- 
land Kidney-bean  and  French  Bean.  With  us  they  are  al8o  called 
String-bea^ns  aad  Snap-beans,  or  Snapfl.  f^ 

Btiah-Meeting.  Gatherings  in  the  wooda  for  the  purpose  of  religious 
worship,  A  few  rough  benches  are  put  up  at  «otne  conv»^nient 
.  point,  and  the  meeting  la*t3  from  early  moniing  till  late  at  night. 
)iBtlngui^hed  from  catnp^meetittgs  in  the  fact  of  la^^titig  only  one  day 
'(ilie  Sabbath  usually),  having  no  tent*«  put  up,  and  being  in  every 
riMipect  more  impromptu.  At  present  they  are  done  iiway  with  in 
many  places,  except  at  the  South  among  the  Negroes,  to  whom  there 
cart  btt  nn  rnore  delightful  frolic  than  a  bush-meetin^, 

Btsihwhacker.  1.  One  nocuatomed  to  beat  about  or  travel  through 
bujihes;  a  clwlhopper,  raw  countryman,  greenhorn. 

00  yoit  think  aU  our  cantcrn  di^itnrie^^  combined  coald  have  compeKed  young 
hwhtelmek*rt  to  w«»f  coaU  and  elio«a  in  redtatioo-ioomAj'  —  CarUon,  JVeie  Pur* 
cikiu#.  Vol.  If.  p.  87. 

The  Van  B  —  *  of  Nyack  wens  the  first  that  did  ever  kick  with  the  left  foot; 
thfx  WHm*  i^aJtaQt  &ujA  whacktn  and  hunters  of  raccoons  by  moonlight.  —  Kntcker' 
M^§  New  r&rk. 
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EveTT  hu$k  whacker  and  forest  ranger  thought  he  knew  where  to  find  the  trees. 
—  8,  SUek,  Naturt  and  Human  Nature,  p.  16. 

2.  In  the  late  civil  war,  an  irregular,  or  guerilla  Confederate 
soldier. 

Should  guerillas  or  buthwkackert  molest  our  march,  or  should  the  inhabitants 
bum  bridges,  or  otherwise  manifest  local  hostility,  then  army  commanders  should 
order  and  enforce  a  derastation  more  or  less  relentless.  —  General  ShervMoCt 
Fieid  Order,  Nov.  9,  1864. 

8.  A  scythe  or  other  instrument  used  for  cutting  brush  or  bushes. 
I  know  not  the  victim  soon  destined  to  fall  before  the  keen-edged  bu^whacker 
of  Time,  or  I  would  point  him  out.  —  Dow^t  Sermont,  Vol.  I. 

Buahiwrhaoking.    1.  Travelling  or  pulling  through  bushes. 

The  propelling  power  of  the  keel-boat  is  by  oars,  sails,  setting-poles,  the  cor- 
delle,  and,  when  the  waters  are  high  and  the  boat  runs  on  the  margin  of  the 
bushes,  bu^whadnng,  or  pulling  up  by  the  bushes.  —  FUnt*t  Hist,  and  Oeogr,  <^ 
Missimppi  VaiUy, 

2.  Fighting  in  guerilla  style,  much  in  vogue  at  the  South  during 
the  late  civil  war. 

The  fiends  in  small  parties  select  a  position  behind  fences,  trees,  &c.,  firs 
upon  the  Union  troops  as  they  pass,  and  then  run.  .  .  .  This  infernal  hn^wkack' 
ing  shall  not  be  practised  on  the  men  of  my  command,  without  my  enforcing  the 
severest  retaliation.  — •  Colonel  DeitzUr,  in  N,  T.  Herald,  June  39,  1862. 

Bust    A  burst,  failure.     The  following  conundrum  went  the  rounds 
of  the  papers  at  the  time  the  Whig  party  failed  to  elect  Mr.  Clay 
to  the  Presidency:  **  Why  is  the  Whig  party  like  a  sculptor?    Bo- 
cause  it  takes  Clay,  and  makes  a  bust.** 
2.  A  frolic;  a  spree.     Vulgar. 

In  old  times,  Joshua  sent  Jericho  on  a  bu$t  yrith  his  horns. — N.  T*  Herald, 
Jan.  11, 1862. 

And  when  we  get  our  pockets  ftill 

Of  this  bright,  shinin*  dust. 
We  '11  travel  straight  for  home  again, 
And  spend  it  on  a  butt.  —  CaUfomia  Song. 

To  bust    To  burst;  to  fail  in  business.     This  vulgar  pronunciation 
of  the  word  burst  is  very  common. 

I  was  soon  fotch'd  up  in  the  victualling  line — and  I  hutted  for  the  benefit  of 
my  creditors.  —  J,  C  Neal,  Dolly  Jonet. 

When  merchants  fondly  trust  to  paper, 
And  find  too  late  that  banks  betray, 
What  art  can  help  them  through  the  scrape,  or 
Suggest  the  means  wherewith  to  pay  ? 

The  only  way  to  stop  each  croaker, 

And  pay  the  banks  to  whom  they  trust; 
To  bring  repentance  to  the  broker, 

And  wring  his  bosom,  is  **  to  butt,'* —  If.  Y.  Evening  PoeL 

Buster.     1.  A  roistering  blade,  a  dashing  fellow. 
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I  went  «n,  luniin^  aoroethini^  every  d»T,  until  I  wm  rerkened  s  hmter^  sud 
•Jloired  to  be  the  beat  bur  hunter  in  my  dblrict,  —  Thorpe,  Bi<;  Bear  of  ArkantoM, 

A|ipUed  hIho  to  any  liirge  person,  es|»ecially  to  overgrown  children. 
**  Ain't  be  a  bwtter,^^  **  Come  here,  buster,^^  in  the  sense  of  '*  sonnyi" 
*•  wlia '#  war  daddy  ?  " 
5.  A  frolic,  a  itptee. 
finst'Head,  i\  f .  Burst-hesid.     Common  whiskey. 
Btttcher-BUd,     See  Nine-Kmer. 

Bott     L  Th€»  stnall  pipe  affixed  to  the  hose  of  a  fire-engine. 

2,  *rbe  buttocks*  The  word  is  used  in  the  West  in  duch  phranei 
w,  **I  f*U  on  my6y///***He  kicked  my6««,"  In  the  west  of 
Kuglaiid,  it  deni>t«'8  a  buttock  of  beef. 

S.  A  sort  of  flftt  and  short  hingei  thatt  when  foldedt  butts  on 
itaelf. 

To  bntt    To  iipp^ne.     Soath-west. 

Butte.  (French.)  This  word  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  books  that 
relatf^  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Oregon  regions,  "  where,"  saya 
^Colonel  Fr<5mont,  "  it  i^  naturalized,  and,  if  desirable  to  render  into 
English,  there  is  no  word  which  would  be  its  precise  equivalent. 
;  is  apj»lied  to  the  detached  hills  and  ridges  which  rise  abruptly, 
and  reach  too  high  to  be  called  hilLs  or  ridgen,  and  not  high  enough 
to  h?  called  moontainr-i.  Knoh^  as  applied  in  the  Western  States, 
iji  their  most  descriptive  tenn  in  English;  but  no  translation  or 
paraphrasis  would  presers-e  the  identity  of  these  picturesque  land* 
marks."  —  Exped.  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  p,  145. 

Sir  George  Simpson,  In  his  **  Overland  Jouniey,"  when  travers- 
ing the  Red  River  w^untry,  speaks  of  a  conspicuous  landmark  in  the  . 
sea  of  plains,  known  as  the  Burte  aux  Chiens^  .  -  .  towering  with 
a  height  of  about  four  hundred  feet  over  a  boundless  prairie  as  level 
and  smooth  as  a  pond.  —  Vol.  L  p.  54. 

On  entering  the  broken  i^ound,  the  creek  iurn»  more  to  the  westward,  sod 
piMw  by  two  remarkable  huUt*  of  a  red  conglomerate,  which  appear  at  a  dis> 
taaet  lik£  tables  cut  m  the  mouutaia  &iile.  —  MutUm*§  Mtjaoo  ami  Rocky  Motu^ 
taMM,  p.  241. 

Butter -Bird.    See  Bobolink. 

BBtter-Baali.    The  Cephfilanihu$  Canadensis^  or  butter ^hush,  grows  in 
iwamps  and  low,  wet,  mar^^hy  gnjunds  in  almost  every  jmrt  of  the 
Unitifd  States. --iV.  F,  Tribune,  July  24,  1^1.     This  is  a  cornip-    s 
tion  of  Bution-BuMh^  which  see.  th-ft^L  f^^^ 

Bnttet-Ftah.     {MurC£noide$,y     So  called  from  the  slime  with  which         A  *  7  7  ^ 
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fj  it  is  covered,  rendering  it  difficult  to  handle.    Found  all  along  our 

"*  1/  coast. 

'^7i*  Perch  are  found  aboat  the  rodu,  and  lump  or  ImUer^JUk  are  sometimeji  caught 

~  ThaxUr,  I.  of  Shook,  p.  88. 

Butterine.  Another  name  for  oleomargarine,  or  butter  made  of  fat, 
and  greasy  or  oily  substances.     See  Oleomargarine. 

Butternuts.  A  term  applied  to  the  Confederate  soldiers  during  the 
late  civil  war,  so  called  from  the  color  of  their  clothes,  a  cinnamon 
color,  which  color  is  obtained  from  the  skins  of  the  butternut. 

We  manrelled  as  we  went  by  that  no  ambitious  butternut  discharged  his  rifle 
or  shot-gun  at  the  fleet  as  it  passed ;  but  he  did  not.  — N.  Y.  TrUmne^  June  11, 
1862,  Letter/rom  Tentuttee. 

The  butternut  gentry  .  .  .  about  four  hundred  of  them  [here  prisoners]  are  in 
the  camp  hospitals.  —  The  Independent^  March  22, 1862,  Letter  from  Chicago, 

Button-Bush.  (Cephalanthus  occidentalis.)  A  shrub  which  grows 
along  the  water-side,  its  insulated  thickets  furnishing  a  safe  retreat 
for  the  nests  of  the  blackbird.  Its  flowers  appear  at  a  distance  like 
the  balls  of  the  sycamore  tree ;  hence  its  name.  —  Bigelow, 

Buttoning  up.  A  Wall  Street  phrase.  When  a  broker  has  bought 
stock  on  speculation  and  it  falls  suddenly  on  his  hands,  whereby 
he  is  a  loser,  he  keeps  the  matter  to  himself,  and  is  reluctant  to 
confess  the  ownership  of  a  share.  This  is  called  buttoning  up,  —  A 
Walk  in  WaU  Street,  p.  47. 

Buttonwood  or  Button-Tree.  (Platanus  occidentalis,)  The  popular 
name,  in  New  England,  of  the  sycamore-tree;  so  called  from  the 
balls  it  bears,  the  receptacle  of  the  seeds,  which  remain  on  the 
trees  during  the  winter.  —  Michaux^s  Sylva,  Sometimes  called  But- 
ton-ball tree. 

Buyer's  Option.  A  purchaser  of  stocks  at  the  broker's  board,  buyer*s 
option,  thirty,  sixty,  or  ninety  days,  can  call  for  the  stock  any  day 
within  that  time,  or  wait  until  its  expiration.  He  pays  interest  at 
the  rate  of  six  per  cent  up  to  the  time  he  calls.  A  purchase  on 
buyer^s  option  is  generally  a  fraction  above  the  cash  price. 

To  buy  in.  The  act  of  purchasing  stock  in  order  to  meet  a  **  short  '* 
contract,  or  to  enable  one  to  return  stock  which  has  been  borrowed. 
Medbery,  Men  and  Mysteries  of  Wall  Street, 

To  buy  one's  Time.  An  apprentice  ** buys  his  time; "  t.  «.,  he  pays 
his  employer,  to  whom  he  is  bound,  a  certain  sum  of  money,  to 
release  him  before  his  term  of  apprenticeship  has  expired. 

To  buy  or  sell  Plat  A  broker's  phrase,  meaning  to  buy  or  sell  divi- 
dend-making stocks,  or  securities  having  interest  coupons  attached. 
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lit  making  aci*oant  of  thd  interest  acertied  since  the  last  pre- 
'  payment  of  dii^dend  or  interest* 
Buisar.     A  pickpocket. 

Vn*ik  the  (Kcw  York]  police  ftfld  no  right  to  «iTC»t  pickpockfJts  unleita  tfiey 
caught  Umm  cam  mil  Ling  a  ihnfi^  yet  an  they  had  the  power  to  do  so,  they  cxer- 
daed  it,  ami  ntsny  wer«  the  oar-im&er$  they  led  captives  to  police  head-quAiteiv* 
Galary/vr  IdOT,  p.  034. 

By  and  Again.    Occai«ionBlly,  now  and  then.    A  Southern  expre-^iHion. 

'•  Btf  ami  then  *^  is  given  in  *'  Robinson  Crusoe  '*  as  Friday's  corrup- 

tioD  oC  by  and  by* 
Bf  and  Ufs*.    From  every  point  of  view;  on  the  whole;  after  due 

consideration. 

TViim  6y  awl  lnrQ€,  it  [General  Shertiiin^a  prediction]  was  A  good  phito«opht> 
cal  IbncML  —  Bmltm  JoumaL 
Titk4n  bff  and  hrgt^  \i  hat  be«n  a  profitable  toa^on  for  buflineas.  —  StaU  of  th« 

By-Bidder.  A  person  employed  at  public  aiiction*  to  bid  on  articles 
put  up  for  aale,  to  enhance  the  price. 

By  Bon.     Before  sunset,     Georgia, 

By  tba  Nsune  of.  8ome  persons  will  say,  <  ■  I  met  to-day  a  man  6y 
the  name  of  Smith."  An  Englishman  woultl  say  *'  o/the  name/* 
ko»i  €xoept  in  aucb  phrases  as  ^'  he  went  by  the  name  of  Smith. 
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Oal>bage*Tree.  (Fafma  altissima.)  A  palm-tree  found  in  East  Florida. 
From  iU  pith  very  giwd  sago  ia  made,  and  its  long  trunks  serve  for 
I'i|M?»  to  convey  water  underground.  —  BtJrtram^a  Floriffa  JoumaL 
TWiH  name,  according  to  locality,  is  given  to  all  palms  tliat  bear  an 
e3K;iih^nt  shoot.     See  Palm  Cabbage. 

Otberoa.  (Span,  cabestro,  a  halter.)  A  rope  made  of  hair,  used  for 
catching  wild  horses  and  cattle.  It  is  oseil  in  the  same  manner  as 
th^  •♦lariat/'  which  is  made  of  raw  hide.  These  two  word^  are  in 
common  use  in  Louiaiana  and  Texas,  and  imply  what  is,  at  the 
Xorth,  tenned  a  la^so, 

Bill  Sranc  hud  hin  rlt\v  lor  himself  and  a  strong  ctibArvt  for  his  hor*e,  and  so 
did  A't  Wlher  an  v body  about  feeding*  — X.  Y,  Spint  of  the  Tinci^  Western  Tal^, 

Cablegram.     Telegram  by  the  Atlantic  Cable. 

Ct%bitfjnim§  received  by  the  StJite  Department  indicate  that  there  u  no  Inuger 
aav  |KJi)iUlity  of  averting  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  —  TUtymphit 
BipoH,  Apnl  21,  18TT. 
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Caboodle.  The  whole  caboodle  is  a  oommon  expression,  meaning  the 
whole  lot.  It  is  used  in  all  the  Northern  States  as  well  as  in  some 
of  the  Southern.     The  word  boodle  is  used  in  the  same  manner. 

They  may  recommend  to  the  electors  of  Hamilton  County  to  dUregard  so  much 
of  the  law  as  constitutes  two  election  districts  of  Hamilton  County.  Having  done 
this,  Medary  will  be  looking  oat  for  n  job ;  Olds  will  be  often  in  Fairfield  cozen- 
ing  for  a  nomination  to  Congress ;  and  the  whole  caboodle  will  act  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  "  Ohio  Sun/'  and  endeavor  to  secure  a  triumph  in  the  old 
fashion  way.  —  Ohio  State  Journal. 

Up  with  the  stripes  and  stars,  and  down  with  stars  and  bars, 

Let  the  cry  of  the  Eagle  still  be  Union. 
Hail  Columbia,  Yankee  Doodle,  God  bless  the  whole  caboodle. 

Chriets'9  Bon^tter, 
When  Josiah  Allen's  wife  visited  Stewart's  great  store  in  New 
York,  she  says,  in  describing  her  visit,  — 

I  walked  up  to  the  counter  as  collected  lookin'  as  if  I  owned  the  whole  caboodle 
of  them,  and  New  York  village  and  Jonesville.  -^  Betty  Bobbet^  p.  351. 

Caboose  Car.  The  last  car  of  a  freight-train  on  a  railway  for  the 
conductor's  use. 

Cacao.  The  fruit  of  the  cacao-tree  (Theobroma  cacao),  of  which  choco- 
late is  made;  hence  also  called  Chocolate-nuts,  commonly  spelled 
and  pronounced  Cocoa. 

Caohe.  (French.)  A  hole  in  the  ground  for  hiding  and  preserving 
provisions  which  it  is  inconvenient  to  carry.  Travellers  across 
the  prairies,  hunters,  and  the  settlers  in  the  Far  West,  often  resort 
to  this  means  for  preserving  their  provisions. 

The  term  cache  is  also  used  to  designate  other  means  of  preserving 
articles  of  various  kinds.  See  in  **  Harper's  Mag."  for  Nov.,  1869, 
description  and  illustrative  woodcut  of  a  cache,  which  was  a*  plat- 
form on  which,  supported  on  branches  of  trees,  provisions,  &c.,  were 
kept  from  the  reach  of  bears  and  other  animals. 

I  took  adv'antege  of  a  detached  heap  of  stones,  to  make  a  cache  of  a  bag  of 
pemmican.  —  Back,  Journal  of  an  Arctic  Voyage. 

The  cache,  which  I  had  relied  so  much  upon,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
bears.  —  Dr.  Kane,  Arctic  Eacploratione,  Vol.  I. 

To  cache.     To  hide  or  conceal  in  the  gp^nnd. 

We  returned  to  camp,  and  cached  our  meat  and  packs  in  the  forks  of  a  cotton- 
wood-tree,  out  of  reach  of  wolves.  —  Ruxton*i  Adventures  in  New  Mexico. 

When  Dr.  IIovey*8  party  reached  Mann*s  Fori,  they  were  well-nigh  exhausted. 
The  fort  was  vacant,  but  after  much  search  the}'  found  plenty  of  salt  pork 
which  had  been  cached  by  iU  former  occupanto.  — New  York  Tribune. 

Caohnnki  A  word  like  thump!  describing  the  sound  produced  by 
the  fall  of  a  heavy  body.     Also  written  kerchunk!    A  number  of 
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cifiil  onomatopOL'ttc  words  of  this  sort  are  used  in  the  South  aud 
Ttfltj  iti  all  of  which  the  first  syllable,  which  h  unacc*iOted,  is  sub- 
j«<tt  to  the  liame  variety  of  spelling.     These  words  are  o£  recent 

CbolqiM  or  Cadque.  (\\\  lud.  ca^e,  cachic.)  A  chief  or  king  among 
lilt*  aborigines  of  the  We^t  India  Islands,  This,  like  other  terma 
oX  the  8ort,  haa  been  extended  by  the  whites  beyond  iis  original 
limit*, 

Caok.     A  small  shoe  ;  a  shoe  for  a  child.     Massachusetts. 

Oaooolte.  A  name  for  the  bidbous  root  of  a  species  of  TigrttUa  from 
whldi  a  good  flour  is  prepared,  in  Mexico. 

Cade«     A  calf;  ap«^t. 

Cadeaa.    (Fr.)     A  present  ;  giJft ;  compliment, 

\  frrv^piii,  a  fiiit,  nil  some  wrt'tch^^d  b«itig«  afTectlTig  to  ftdora  English  saji  i 
OM/taM.^jV.  r  Trit»un«,  D«c.  30,  18(11. 

Cahoot.  (Perhaj>s  Fr.  capule,  a  hut,  a  cabin.)  It  is  used  in  tlie  South 
and  West  to  denote  a  company,  or  partnership.  51en  who  live  in 
the  flame  hut  or  shanty »  or  who  muke  one  family,  are  **  in  ctAkoot^^^ 

iVte  Hopkiit*  Ain't  no  better  than  he  alK>nld  be,  aud  I  wotiTdaH  swar  he  wasnH 
ia  cuhoot  Mfith  the  deviL  *-  ChnmicIfM  of  l^intvilU. 

I  'd  liAve  no  tihjecijou  to  go  in  cnhmit  wUH  a  decent  fellow  for  «  rhnmctert  but 
kare  no  lund«  ta  pun  ha^i^  on  my  aum  account.  ^JVetf  Orttmu  Picn^wt, 

The  UoQAier  tmilc  him  nmde,  told  him  there  was  a  smart  chsaoe  of  •  pile  on  one 
of  Ihv  [canl]  taldes  and  thjil  it  hu  like<l  he  would  gri  in  with  him  —  in  ctihooti 
^FUid,  Wtittm  TaltM. 

To  caboot      To  act  in  partnertdiip. 

Commodore  Mor^jin  »eUn  out  h\a  interest  to  Commodore  GarriaoQ  in  the  Nlcs- 
m^ita  tini%  »nd  Garriwoti  nettle!*  hi^  ditHcultieii  with  Commodore  VanderbiU,  and 
tliey  all  ajrr««  to  Cithnot  with  their  claims  against  Nicarngua  and  Cowtn  Rica.  — 
Iff »  TQrk  tltt^l,  May  20,  18li7. 

tMlot.  (Fr*  Jolt.)  A  bank  of  snow  across  a  road  made  by  sleighs, 
which  heap  up  the  snow  in  fnont  and  leave  a  corrpspondinfr  depress 
sion  or  hollow.  Cahou  are  common  through  out  Canada  where  the 
mow  is  deep,  and  are  greiit  obstructions  to  travelling.  A  particular 
kind  of  sleigh  called  a  *'  traineau  '*  chiefly  cause  these  cahotA.  An 
'^cffort  was  made  by  act  of  Parliament  a  few  years  since  to  prevent 
llie  use  of  the  train f*aux»  but  it  met  with  so  much  opjx:>sition  frc>m 
the  Canadians  that  the  law  could  not  be  enforced.  In  the  United 
States,  we  call  these  '''■  thank-ye-md'ams.''^ 

Calabash.  1.  A  large  gourd,  the  fruit  of  the  CucurhUa  lagenaria^  or 
ruItibaBh  vine. 
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2.  (Crescentia  cujete.)  A  gourd  that  groyn  upon  trees  in  Spanish 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  The  fruit  is  large  and  round,  and 
serves  for  bowls.  That  of  another  species  or  variety  is  oval,  and 
furnishes  drinking-cups  and  chocolate-cups.  In  South  America, 
the  name  is  Totuma;  in  Central  America,  Jicara;  and  in  Cuba, 
Gulra, 

3.  A  humorous  name  for  the  head,  generally  implying  emptiness; 
as,  **  He  broke  his  c<d(ib€uh,**  Possibly  a  corruption  of  the  Spanish 
cabeztL 

Calaboose.  (Fr.  calabottse ;  Span,  calabozo,)  In  the  South-western 
States,  the  common  jail  or  prison. 

There  *e  no  peace  in  a  steamer,  it  is  nothing  bat  a  laige  oalaboou  chock  foil  of 
prisoners.  —  Sam  8Uck,  Human  Naiure. 

I  went  on  board  the  other  day. 

To  hear  what  the  boatmen  had  to  say ; 

While  there  I  let  my  passion  loose. 

When  they  clapped  me  in  the  oalahoose.  —  The  Boalman*$  B<mg, 

To  calabooae.     To  imprison.     South-western. 

We  have  a  special  telegraphic  despatch  from  St.  Louis,  giving  the  information 
that  Colonel  Titus,  late  of  Nicaragua,  now  claiming  to  be  of  Kansas,  was  oolo- 
boosed  on  Tuesday  for  shooting  at  the  porter  of  the  Planters*  House.  —  Cincinnati 
Commercial^  1857. 

Calash.  (Fr.  caleche,)  1.  A  two- wheeled  carriage,  resembling  a 
chaise,  used  in  Canada. 

2.  A  covering  for  the  head,  usually  worn  by  ladies  to  protect 
their  head-dresses  when  going  to  evening  parties,  the  theatre,  &c. 
It  is  formed  of  hoops  after  the  manner  of  a  chaise-top. 

To  calculate.  1.  This  word,  which  properly  means  to  compute,  to 
estimate,  has  been  erroneously  transferred  from  the  language  of  the 
counting-house  to  that  of  common  life,  where  it  is  used  for  the 
words  to  esteem;  to  suppose;  to  believe;  to  think;  to  expect;  intend, 
&c.  It  is  employed  in  a  similar  way  to  the  word  gvtess^  though  not 
to  so  great  an  extent.  Its  use  is  confined  to  the  illiterate  of  New 
England.  Calculated  is,  in  New  England  much,  by  some  almost 
exclusively,  used  in  the  sense  of  adapted  (to),  designed  (for);  and 
in  the  former  of  these  mischosen  and  ill-applied  applications  is  seen 
in  English  writers,  e,  g.  Harris's  **  Great  Commission  '*  (often). 

Mr.  Cram  requested  those  persons  who  calculated  to  join  the  singin*  school  to 
come  forward.  — Knickerbocker  Mag.,  Vol.  XVII. 

2.  To  adapt,  as  in  ^*  calculated." 

Calf-Kill.     {Kalmia  angusti/olia,)     A  plant,  so  called  from  its  poison- 
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opertica^  wbicli  ar©^  however,  not  ao  great  as  the  name  im- 
Alfio  called  Lamb-kill  and  Sheep  Laurel 

Cilibosisa.  Ruin  and  spruce-beer. —  Cartwrif^kt'^  Labrador  (1792), 
Vol.  m.  Glossary.     An  American  beverage.  —  Grose, 

Calico.  The  word  was  originally  applie*!  to  wlnt-e  cottoia*  from  India, 
In  £U)^landf  white  eotton  goods  are  still  called  caiicoe*.  In  the 
United  StaU*a,  Uie  term  h  applied  exclusively  U)  printed  cutton  cloth* 

GalL  An  invitation  from  the  vestry  of  a  church  to  a  clergyman  to  oc- 
eupy  their  pulpit  ia  technically  termed  a  call^  the  loudness  of  which 
call  is  considered  to  be  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  salary  offered. 

The  renowned  Mr.  Dow,  Jr..  at  the  cloi^e  of  one  of  his  sermoDS, 
«dd:^ 

I  ttsre  (ib«erved  th«t  a  grent  many  country  people  liave  lately  joined  my  con' 
grtgatioft.  tjet  ll»«  gttod  work  go  on  I  I  hope  to  coajc  a  few  more  such  sheep 
hilo  my  fold  before  I  preach  my  farewell  SNermoa  ;  and  that  may  bo  pretty  soon, 
at  f  lta%*e  had  a  Joud  S<iOO  ctiU  elsewhere.  —  ^cniionji,  Vol.  L  p.  317. 

CaU  Contract.  A  contract  for  the  future  delivery  of  stock  b»  termed 
a  call*  and  gives  the  holder  the  privilege  of  purchasing  of  the  party 
with  whom  the  contract  is  made  a  certain  numlniir  of  shares  of  the 
itock  named,  within  a  definite  time^  at  a  stipulated  price. 

C^UiUmnipiaiia^  It  was  a  common  practice  in  New  York^  m  well  as 
other  parts  of  the  country^  on  >few  Year's  Eve*  for  persons  to  ajt«em- 
bl*  with  tin  hornSf  bells,  rattles,  and  similar  euphonious  instruments, 
and  parade  the  streets,  making  all  the  uoise  and  diiicord  posieiible. 
This  party  was  called  the  Callithumpianit,  or  tlie  Callithumpian  hand. 
An  allusion  to  CaltiofH*  and  as  well  to  tkumpimf.  Fortunately^  the 
eufitom  has  now  fallen  almost,  if  not  entirely,  into  disuse. 

A  gang  of  Baltimore  rowdies  once  aasumed  the  name.  The 
present  fiubstitute  for  this  is  a  similar  procession  at  sunrise  on  the 
ith  of  July,  in  grotesque  or  worse  attire,  callitig  themselves 
•*  Antif|uca  and  Horribles,'*  a  corruption  of  the  venerable  AncUni 
and  IfnfutraUc  Artillerj*  Company  of  Boston. 

Applied  alj^o  to  any  burlesque  sei^uade,  particularly  when  given 
to  unpjpular  persons  on  their  marriage. 

C^'Loaoa,  Loans  on  call  are  loans  of  money  where  tlie  borrower 
agre«fs  to  pay  at  any  moment  when  called  for.  Banks  having  large 
deposits  which  are  liable  to  be  called  for  any  day  often  loan  money 
it  le!W  than  the  ordinary  rates  in  Uiis  way  to  brokers. 

To  fpeciifate  In  fancy  »tncka  on  c«//4ort«jt  is  uimply  \o  pwt  yonr  hand  in  the 
UoQ't  month,  or  yountelf  m  the  hands  of  a  Shylock,  with  the  expcctatioa  of 
fittlog  oat  without  being  fleeced.  —-^.  /-  Herald, 
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If  the  merchants  of  New  York  in  this  year  1870  wish  to  warn  the  banks  agarast 
eaU-loatUy  bj  which  oar  present  trade  is  imperilled,  let  them  organize  a  sub- 
scription for  an  accurate  histofy  of  banking  in  the  metropolis  during  1853-M.  — 
Mtdbery,  Men  and  MffsUria  of  Wall  Street,  p.  808. 

Calls.  Operations  of  this  kind  are  made  generaUy  by  those  •*  curb- 
stone brokers"  who  are  under  the  impression  that  higher  prices 
will  soon  rule  in  certain  stocks.  A  speculator  is  desirous  of  making 
a  little  operation,  and  he  offers  to  give  950  for  the  privilege  of  call- 
ing for  100  shares  New  York  Central  Railroad  stock  at  91  per  cent 
in  ten  or  fifteen  days.  The  price  fixed  on  the  part  of  the  buyer  is 
always  a  fraction  above  the  cash  price.  If  the  stock  goes  down  ten, 
twenty,  or  thirty  per  cent,  the  party  buying  the  call  can  only  lose 
950.  If  it  goes  up  to  01^,  he  gets  his  money  back,  and  all  above 
that  is  so  much  profit.  This  business  is  confined  almost  entirely  to 
the  curbstone  brokers  :  it  is  a  species  of  betting  about  on  a  par 
with  **  roulette."  —  HurU^s  Merchant's  Mag.,  1857. 

Calumet.  Among  the  aboriginals  of  America,  a  pipe,  used  for  smok- 
ing tobacco,  whose  bowl  is  usually  of  soft  red  marble,  and  the  tube 
a  long  reed,  ornamented  with  feathers.  An  old  Norman  word  de- 
rived from  chalumeau.  —  Charlevoix,  Vol.  II.  212.  It  was  introduced 
into  Canada  by  the  settlers  from  Normandy.  The  Iroquois  name 
for  a  pipe  is  ganondaoe,  and  among  some  other  tribes  poagan.  The 
calumet  is  used  as  a  symbol  or  instrument  of  peace  and  war.  To 
accept  the  calumet  is  to  agree  to  the  terms  of  peace ;  and  to  refuse 
it  is  to  reject  them.  The  calumet  of  peace  is  used  to  seal  or  ratify 
contracts  and  alliances,  to  receive  strangers  kindly,  and  to  travel 
with  safety.  The  calumet  of  war,  difiEerently  made,  is  used  to  pro- 
claim war. 

As  soon  as  we  sat  down,  the  Illinois  [Indians]  presented  us,  according  to 
custom,  their  calumet,  which  one  must  needs  accept,  or  else  he  would  be  looked 
upon  as  an  open  enemy  or  a  mere  brute.  —  Marquette,  1673. 

The  savages  make  use  of  the  calumet  in  all  their  negotiations  and  state  affairs; 
for  when  they  have  a  calumet  in  their  hand,  they  go  where  they  will  in  safety. 
—  La  Hontan,  Voyage*  dan*  fAmerique  (1704). 

To  camp.  (Old  Eng.  To  contend.)  To  kick  with  the  foot,  especially 
a  ball,  so  as  to  raise  it  in  the  air.  Eastern  Massachusetts.  The 
word  is  also  provincial  in  England  for  a  game  of  ball.  —  Wright. 

Campaie;n.  The  season  of  political  excitement  preceding  an  election. 
The  word  **  canvass,"  which  the  English  use  with  this  meaning,  is 
much  used  with  us  for  the  official  counting  of  votes.  See,  for 
instance,  the  Election  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  **of  the 
canvass  and  estimate  of  the  votes." 
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Cunpballita.     A  follower  of  ihe  doctrines  of  Alexander  Campbell. 

See  Ckrittian, 
Camphene.     Pure  oil  of  turpentine,  a  compound  of  eight  parts  of 

hydrogen  and  ten  of  carbon.     Used  for  burning  in  lamps. 

If  a  man  will  lig^ht  his  lamp  with  whale  oil  when  gaa  and  camphene  are 
at  hand,  he  must  be  content  with  a  bad  illumination.  —  E.  Forbes^  Literartf 
Papen^  p.  158. 

Camp-Meetlxig.  A  meeting  held  in  the  wood  or  field  for  religious 
purposes,  where  the  assemblage  encamp  and  remain  several  days. 
These  meetings  are  generally  held  by  the  Methodists.  The  Mor- 
mons calls  it  a  Wood-meeting. 

To  can.  To  put  into  cans;  to  preserve  by  **  canning,"  as  meats, 
fruits,  &c. 

CluSada.  (Span.,  pron.  canyirfa.)  A  narrow  valley  or  glen  between 
mountains ;  a  small  cafion. 

Cimada  Balsam.    See  Balsam  Fir, 

Canada  Nettle.     See  Albany  Hemp, 

Canada  Rice.    (Zizania  aquatica.)     A  plant  which  grows  in  deep 
water  along  the  edges  of  ponds  and  sluggish  streams,  in  the  North- 
em  States  and  Canada.     It  is  called,  in  some  places,  Wild  Rice  and  j. 
Water  Oats.                                                                                          (f^--^-^  VL,  t(c 

Cancer  Root.     A  species  of  orobanche  of  Linmeus.     Yellowish  plants,    /^  ^yy^^ 

famous  as  ingredients  in  **  cancer  powders." 
Candidacy.     Candidateship;  the  position  of  a  candidate.  —  Webster. 

Mr.  Opdike  then  boldly  came  forth,  and,  by  the  unprecedentcdly  brilliant  and 
energetic  canvass  made  under  his  candidacy^  carried  the  party  with  vast  prestige, 
&c  — -y.  Y.  Tribunt,  Nov.  22,  1861. 

To  candidate.    To  be  a  candidate ;  to  act,  or  be  received  as  a  can- 
didate. 
Setting  him  to  be  eandidating  in  season.  —  The  Congregaiionalitt^  Jan.  6, 1870. 

Candidateship.    The  state  of  being  a  candidate.  —  Webster. 

Candle-Lighting.  Time  of,  or  near  the  time  of  lighting  candles ;  as, 
**  at  early  candle-lighting;  "  sometimes  we  hear,  **  at  early  candle- 
light."   New  England. 

Cane-Brake.  A  thicket  of  canes.  They  abound  in  the  low  lands 
from  South  Carolina  to  Louisiana. 

Did  yon  ever  hear  of  a  bar  bustin*  in  through  a  eanerhrake^  and  know  how 
near  a  hurricane  it  is  ?  —  Story  of  the  Bear-HunUr. 

Cane-Meadow.    The  Carolinian  name  for  a  cane-brake.  —  Bartram. 

Cane-Trash.    See  Bagasse. 


Cafiey.  Caney  Fork  or  Btanch  is  a  frequent  name  for  etreams  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  undoubtedly  from  canes  having  grown 
there  fonnerly,  ]il though  r»ow  extirpated. 

Can  Hook.  A  rope  with  an  iron  hook  at  each  end,  used  for  hoisting 
casks.     See  Cant  Hook, 

CEmker-Hash.     The  disease  called  Scarlatina. 

Canoe.  (West  Indian,  canakuay  cau6a^)  An  Indian  boat  made  of  hark 
or  skins* 

Canoo  Biroh.  (Betttia  papyracea.)  Also  called  Paper  Rirch^  the 
Boieau  a  canot  pf  the  French  Canadians*  Common  in  the  forests  of 
the  Eastern  States  north  of  lat.  43®,  and  in  Canada,  where  it  attains 
the  height  of  seventy-five  feet.  Its  bark  is  a  hriiliant  white:  it  is 
often  used  for  roofing  houses  and  for  the  manufacture  of  small 
Ixjxes;  but  it4  most  imj>ortant  une  is  for  canoes, —  Michaux. 

Canon.  (Span.,  pron.  cantjon.)  Anarrow^  tunnel- like  passage  between 
high  nxid  precipitous  banks,  formed  by  mountains  or  table-landa, 
often  with  a  river  running  beneath, 

Tho  Plutte  forces  it»  way  through  ii  bttrripr  of  tabte-kndi,  forming  one  of  tboM 
Btnking  peculiarilfo.H  inci<!iMit  to  niotintain  slreanis,  c&lled  a  cafkon.  —  ^cffiei  tn 
tht  Rochj  Mmtntmn*^  p.  IH. 

Major  Powell,  in  describing  the  to[w>graphy  of  the  country  wat- 
ered by  the  Colorado  of  the  West,  gives  a  particular  acc<>unt  of  the 
great  canon  of  that  river  through  which  he  passed  in  a  boat,  the 
only  instance  known  of  any  one  having  descended  it  in  safety. 
After  describing  the  formation  of  cafions  in  generiil,  he  thus 
writes:  — 

'*  For  more  than  a  thousand  milea  along  its  course,  the  Colorado 
has  cut  for  itself  such  a  caff  on;  but  at  some  few  points,  where 
lateral  streams  jnin  it,  the  cation  is  broken,  and  narrow,  transverse 
valleys  divide  it  properly  into  a  jveries  of  caHom/^  Twelve  rivers, 
whose  names  are  given,  "  have  also  cut  for  themselves  such  narrow, 
winding  gorges,  or  deep  cations.-^ 

*'  Every  river  entering  these  has  cut  another  caff  on ;  every  lateral 
creek  has  cut  a  caitim ;  evei*y  brook  runs  into  a  rarlon  ;  every  rill 
born  of  a  shower,  and  born  again  of  a  shower,  and  living  only 
during  thei*e  jihowers,  has  cut  for  itself  a  eafSon  ;  m  that  the  whole 
upi^r  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  Colorado  is  traversed  by  a  laby- 
rinth of  these  deep  gorges/* 

The  longest  carbon  of  the  Colorado  is  217^  miles  in  length ;  then 
there  13  a  break,  which  is  followed  by  65  miles  more;  its  sides  in 
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Can-Opener.     An  instrumetit  foropeniiig  tin  cans  of  preserved  meats, 

TegeUblea,  sardinen,  &c* 
Cant  oome  It  is  a  vulgar  expression  for  cannot  do  it.    ^^  You  ranU  come 
ii  over  me  so ;  '*  i,  e. ,  you  cannot  take  such  an  advantag^e  of  me.    Mr, 
Hamilton  notices  this  expression  among  the  provincialisms  of  York- 
fihire.  —  Nugee  Liter an(r^^  p.  353. 

The  following^  dialogue  is  reported  to  have  occurred  in  a  crowded 
New  York  omnibus:  — 

Oid  Gtnt,  Let  me  Lake  yon  on  mj  lap. 
Woman.  No,  you  caii't  comt  tAat,  otd  chap{ 
H%  that  takes  that  tAsk  tr>  do 
Must  be  some  likelier  one  iban  yon. 

Cant-Haok.  A  wooden  lever  with  an  iron  hook  at  one  end,  with  which 
heavy  articles  of  merchandi:*e  or  timber  are  canted  over.  Some- 
times called  Can-hook* 
Ganticoy  or  Cantica.  An  Algonkin  word»  denoting  an  act  of  wor- 
ship; applied  by  the  early  Duteh  of  New  Nethcrland  to  social 
gatherings.  Carapanius,  in  his  Vocabulary  of  New  Sweden 
(Delaware)  t  has  siwehiman  chintita,  pnest,  «piritnal  (or  religious) 
man;  and  in  his  translation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  has  chinfikat  for 
**  hallowed  l>e  **  of  the  English.  So  chintika  manetto,  for  *'  God  the 
Holy  Ghost/*  or  third  person  of  the  Trinity,  The  word  is  still 
QJied  by  aged  people  in  New  York  and  on  Ijong  Island.  Mr. 
Muq>hy»  in  a  note  to  his  translation  of  Bankers 'a  and  Sluyter's 
**  Voyage  to  New  York/'  1679-SO  (p.  275) »  says  the  Can^iVrti/ appears 
to  have  been  a  dance  which  the  Indians  practised  on  varions  occa- 
BionSt  Denton  calls  it  **  a  dancing  match,  where  all  persona  that 
came  were  freely  entertained,  it  l>eing  a  festival  time. — Desc.  of 
New  York,  1670. 

The  first  of  these  Indians  hnWag  rec€iT«d  t  horriblt*  wound  ,  .  .  wished  them 
to  let  htm  kintt-kaetfe^  —  being  a  dunce  performed  by  them  a§  a  religiouN  rite,  &c. 
^ Broad  Adtia  (1649),  2  .V.  Y.  HiitL  Coll,  3.  a&s/ 

Thewe  Indiana  had  mnfieoyed  (gfkintebiift}  there  to^ay,  that  is,  conjured  the 
devil,  and  Ubemted  a  vrnrnan  among  them,  who  was  posiejised  by  him^  as  thty 
said.  —  Z)rt«iJter/r,   Voynge  trt  X   T.  (W70),  p  375. 

Canuck.     A  Canadian ;  colloquial  and  in  newspapers.    ^^  ^    7  7  ^* 
Canvas-Back.     (Anns  valijmeriana,)     A  wild  duckf  fonnd  chiefly  in 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tributaries,  and  highly  esteemed  for  the 
delicacy  of  its  flesh.     It  derives  its  name  from  the  color  of  its  back. 
When  all  the  folk*  who  love  good  eating, 
And  think  of  little  elw  but  treating. 
With  pleasure  oft  their  lip^  will  smack, 
Wbeo  apeaking  of  a  mnva$^ck. 

Mm  Ramtojf^  Potticai  Picture  o/Am^riea^  p,  56. 
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To  oap  all.    To  surpass  all;  to  cap  the  climax. 

Well,  the  hone  got  stuck  in  one  of  them  snowbanks,  and  there  we  sot  unable 
to  stir;  and,  to  cap  aU^  Deacon  Bedott  was  took  with  a  dreadful  crick  in  his 
back.  —  Widow  BedoU  Papen. 

Cape  Cod  Turkeys.     Codfish.     See  MaMehead  Turkeyi. 

Cape  May  Qoodji^     The  name  given,  on  the  Jersey  coast,  to  the 

Lafayette  fish. 
Capper.     A  by-bidder;  men  and  women  in  the  employ  of  auctioneers 

in  the  city  of  New  York,  to  bid  on  articles  put  up  for  sale. 

Cap-Sheaf.  A  small  sheaf  of  straw  forming  the  top  of  a  stack.  — 
Dorset  Glossary,  Figuratively  used,  in  the  United  States,  to  denote 
the  highest  degree,  the  summit. 

Of  all  the  dajTB  that  I  ever  did  see  in  this  *ere  world,  moving-day  fai  New  York 
is  the  cap^eaf.  —  Major  Downrng^  May-day  in  New  York,  p.  43. 

There  *s  one  manufacture  in  New  England  that  might  stump  all  Europe  to  pi^ 
duce  the  like,  — the  manufacture  of  wooden  nutmegs.  That*s  a  oap-sktaftbMt. 
bangs  the  bush.  —  Sam  Slick, 

Sam  Pendergrass's  wife  has  been  tellin*  me  about  the  party;  and  of  all  the 
strains  ever  I  heard  on,  I  should  think  that  the  oe^p^eaf,  —  Widow  BedoU 
Papen,  p.  88. 

The  ecq»-ehea/j  though,  of  mean  Americans, 
Is  the  biowin*  Congressman,  that  goes  an*  stan's 
Afore  the  wisdom  o*  this  mighty  nation, 
Forgettin*  all  about  his  lofty  sUtion. 

Ballad  from  Vanity  Fair. 

Josiah  Allen's  wife,  in  describing  a  female  lecturer  on  woman's 
rights,  says:  — 

I  didn*t  like  her  looks.  Of  all  the  painted,  and  frizzled  and  ruffled,  and 
humped-up  and  laced-down  critters  I  ever  see,  she  was  the  cap-sheaf,  —  Betsy 
Bobbety  p.  337. 

Captain's  Beat.     The  limits  within  which  the  membera  of  a  military 

company  reside.     Within  the  same  limits  the  votes  are  received  on 

election  days.     Southern. 
Caption.    This  legal  term  is  used  in  the  newspapers  in  cases  where 

an  Englishman  would  say  title,  head,  or  heading. 
To  captivate,  v,  a,     (Lat.  captivo;  Fr.  captiver,)    To  take  prisoner; 

to  bring  into  bondage.  —  Johnson,    To  seize  by  force ;  as  an  enemy 

in  war.  — Webster. 

How  ill-becoming  is  it  in  thy  sex. 
To  triumph  like  an  Amazonian  trull 
Upon  their  woes,  whom  fortune  captivates! — ShaJapeare, 
Tliey  stand  firm,  keep  out  the  enemy,  truth,  that  would  captivate  or  disturb 
them.  —  Lodee. 
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Hh*  vnosturml  bretfareii  who  f^oM  t>ii*ir  brnther  rnto  cftptivttr  are  now  *boai  lA 
It  tuj^t9ti\i  themji«]vr!t,  and  thi  Atm/er  hiiit»ell  to  be  bound  in  Mi  turn  —  Dr^ 
Jdam  darke,  RtJIsc.,  Uh  Genesla. 

I  hAve  au  Knglish  engraving  publisJied  in  1758^  entitled  *'  A 
IVoepective  View  of  the  Battle  fought  near  Lake  George,  6th  Sep- 
teniber,  1755»  ...  in  which  the  English  were  victorious,  capti* 
tutinff  the  French  general  with  a  number  of  his  men,  and  putting 
thereat  to  flight." 

In  hb  remarks  on  this  word,  Mr.  Pickering  says  it  was  new  to 
hina»  and  that  he  had  never  seen  it  in  the  newspaperst  Sub^e- 
qoentlj,  however,  he  disoovered  it  in  two  or  three  of  oar  authors* 
It  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  OBe  among  writers  at  the  present  day*  It 
ii  well  known  that  Congre.«(8,  in  adopting  the  Declaration  of  Inde> 
pen  deuce,  prepared  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  omitted  certain  jiaasages 
oontained  in  the  original  draft.  Among  these  was  the  following 
pftragraph  relating  to  the  slave-trade :  — 

Hii  h«9  wAgpd  rriiel  war  agam^t  human  nature  itself,  violating  its  moit  sarred 
light*  of  Uf**  and  librrty  in  the  p<*r*on»  of  a  distant  people  who  never  offended 
bhfn.  mptimfing  and  carrying  thpm  Into  slavery  in  another  hemi^pbero,  or  to 
%Ktnm  miserable  death  in  traniiportAtion  thither. 

In  noticing  the  above  pai^aage,  Lord  Brougham  sayst  The  word 
enpiimtinff  will  be  reckoned  an  Americanism  (aa  the  Greeks  used 
to  nay  of  their  coloninta,  a  Soloecism)*  But  it  has  undoubted  Eng- 
lUh  authority,  —  Locke,  among  others.  —  Statesmen  of  Grorrie  III, 

Twenty-thire  peopl«  were  billed  in  thin  purpri*al,  and  twenty -nin«  were  mpH-^ 
vattd.  —  Brthmp,  But.  Xtte  Ham/vhire,  Vul  I  ch.  10. 

The  pin^rularly  iiireTr*t»ng  evf*r)t  of  captivating  a  iecoad  Rojal  army  [Lord 
ComwnlllwK]  prodtfced  utrong  emotions,  —  Rammy^  ffitUtry  Am^tncan  Rtvoltttitn^ 
Tol.  IL  p,  Sr7i 

Cv.  L  Tbt'  carriages  that  compose  a  railway  tr^n  are,  with  us, 
called  **  railroad  cars.'*  These  are  of  various  kinds:  as  the  paloet 
OT  drav?tnff-rmm  rvjr*,  which  are  luxuriously  fitted  up;  the  deeping 
car  and  the  ordinary  pntxenfftr-cant^  one  of  which  is  the  s^noking^car^ 
tor  those  who  mu^t  needs  indulge  in  that  luxury;  the  baggage-car; 
mad  the  mail-car.  Sometimes  a  whole  train  ia  composed  of  freight- 
can.  The  English  travel  by  **rail,**  or  take  the  **  train'*  from 
one  plaee  to  another.     We  go  by  the  can,  or  take  the  ears, 

2.  A  nquare  l>ox,  in  which,  floating,  live  fish  are  preserved.  In 
England,  it  is  called  a  cawf 

To  carboDado.  To  )x>il ;  to  cook  upon  eoab.  Soutbem*  See  Olm' 
MenfVfi  Sifabftard  Siave  States, 

Car-Brake.    A  lever  which,  acting  by  friction  on  the  wheel0»  helps  to 

stop  the  train. 
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CarcajoiL  A  name  now  appropriated  to  the  American  Badger  {MeUi 
Labradorica,  a  species  so  named,  apparently,  because  not  found  in 
Labrador),  but  which  originally  was  applied  to  the  CercoUptei 
eaudivolviUus,     See  Kinkajou. 

Not  unlike  a  badger,  only  they  are  bigger  and  more  mischievoas. — La  B<m- 
tan,  Voifngti  (1708),  Vol.  I.  p.  81. 

DeEay  makes  the  carcajou  of  La  Hontan  the  Wolverene  (Oulo 
luscui),  or  Glutton,  which,  as  John  Hunter  informed  him,  was 
caUed  by  the  Indians  of  his  tribe  gtoingwahgay^  which  he  interpreted 
a  **  tough  thing,"  and  afterwards  explains  it  as  '*  a  hard  character." 
But  Charlevoix  (Vol.  II.  129)  describes  the  Canadian  carcajou^ 
or  guincajou,  as  having  a  long  tail  (which  the  wolverene  has  not), 
and  of  a  reddish-brown  color. 

This  creature  [the  carcajou]  is  of  the  cat  kind.  ...  He  comes  upon  piis 
enemy]  .  .  .  unperceived,  or  climbs  up  into  a  tree,  and,  taking  his  station  on 
some  of  the  branches,  waits  till  one  of  them  takes  shelter  under  it;  when 
he  fastens  upon  his  neck,  soon  brings  blood,  and  drags  his  prey  to  the  ground. 
This  he  is  enabled  to  do  by  his  long  tail,  with  which  he  encircles  the  body  of  hit 
adversary.  —  TraveU^  p.  450. 

Carfl    The  mark  made  in  a  tree  to  be  felled. 
Car-House.    A  building  in  which  railroad  cars  are  kept. 
Caribou.    The  American  reindeer,  of  which  there  are  two  species,  the 
Barren  Ground  and  the  Woodland  Caribou. 

Harts  and  oariboui  are  killed,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  after  the  same  man- 
ner with  the  elks ;  excepting  that  the  caribou*^  which  are  a  kind  of  wild  asses, 
make  an  easy  escape,  when  snow  is  at  hand,  by  virtue  of  their  broad  feet  —  La 
Hontan^  North  America^  1704. 

Carlicuea  or  Curlycues.  Boyish  tricks,  capers.  To  cut  or  cut  up 
carlicues  is  to  cut  capers.  From  curly  and  cue;  or,  perhaps,  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Fr.  caracole^  Span.  caracoL  Comp.  **  cavort,"  by 
transposition  made  from  curcet, 

"  Sally,"  says  I,  "  will  you  take  me  for  better  or  worse  ?  " 
This  put  her  to  considering,  and  I  gave  a  flourishing  about  the  room,  and  aU 
a  cur/ycue  with  my  right  foot,  as  much  as  to  say,  "Take  your  own  time.'*  — 
McCUntock'i  Talti 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  nature  is  perfect  in  all  her  works,  — except  when 
she  gets  odd  freaks  in  her  head,  and  cut»  tip  carUcuti  by  way  of  experiment.  — 
Dow't  Sermons,  Vol.  lU.  p.  48. 

Carolina  AllBpioe.     See  Allspice. 

Carolina  Potato.  The  sweet  potato  (Convolvulus  batata),  so  called  in 
the  Eastern  States. 

Carpet-Baggers.  **  Unprincipled  adventurers,  who  sought  their  for- 
tunes in  the  South  by  plundering  the  disarmed  and  defenceless 
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people.  Some  of  thetn  wer©^  the  dregs  of  the  Federal  army,  —  the 
Vidifieftt  of  ibe  camp  folbworr';  manv  were  fu^tives  from  Northern 
Jtuftioe;  the  best  of  tliera  were  Ihost*  whc  went  down  after  thepeacei 
roacty  for  any  di*ed  of  »)jame  Uiat  was  'saie'and  profitable.  The^^e, 
<nanbiiiitig  with  a  few  treacherous  *  fu:^alfirv^'a^'^/-al)tj  some  learllng 
ttmiiiiu  to  serve  m  decoys  for  the  reat^  and  backe4  *:by  tlie  power  of 
the  groerml  government,  became  the  strongest  body  of  thie^^es  th*t 
ever  plUaged  a  people.  Their  ixioral  grade  was  far  louV-.  -'.  *'  .1  • 
Thej  swarmed  on  all  tlie  States  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Gulf,  Uiid  : 
atitled  in  hordes,  not  with  the  intent  to  remain  there,  but  merely 
to  f«ed  00  the  eubstance  of  a  prostrate  and  defenceless  people. 
They  took  whatever  came  within  their  reach,  intruded  themaelveg 
into  ail  private  coriiorations,  assumed  the  fimctiona  of  all  ofl^cea, 
including  the  courts  of  justice,  and  in  many  places  they  even  *  run 
the  diurches/  By  force  of  fraud»  they  either  controlled  all  electiont, 
Of  el*e  prevented  elections  from  being  held,**  —  North  American 
Rgmtw^  for  July,  1877. 

Wo  are  indebted  to  President  Hayea  for  his  idea  of  what  onnsti- 
lotai  a  earptt'haffgrr.  It  apjiears  that  on  the  12th  June,  1877^  a 
delegmtion  from  Alabama  waited  upon  the  President.  After  dia^ 
CttiaiDg  variouB  tnattere,  the  telegraphic  report  to  the  newspapers 
»yii:  — 

Thi*  convenMitiou  tumpcl  upon  the  Auhjfif't  of  Cftrpft-hnf/^en,  when  the  PrefticJent  ' 
Miid  bfr  did  pot  regnrii  as  a  etirprt^batjgtr  %  iiinu  who  went  S«u<h  Ui  becttme  a 
komajMe  rc»lid«nt.     Only  tho««>  who  went  BoutU  for  the  purpoftci  of  bcrlUlng  office 
li  i  mittrr  of  bupfoend  should  hv  s'tigm Allied  n»  a  cnrpft-bngf^tv^ 

We  are  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  description  of  the  carprfJntf/<jt!r 
from  Wade  Hampton,  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  who,  in  a  speech 
made  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  on  the  19th  June,  1877,  in  alluding  to  the 
latepoUUcal  contest  in  that  State,  said:  — 

f J  WAft  A  foji»c»t  WAgrd  by  the  people  of  South  CarolinA  noU  m  deinBja;og«Ai 
wnuld  tell  yrtu,  Af;AiriiRit  Northern  mpfl.  It  Wft»  A  conffijit  WRged  Af^nmnt  finrp«&^ 
ha^fftn^  mwl  mUvn  I  »Ay  cnf-ptl-^Mit/f/crB  J  me«n  by  that  ihic^f.  Wc  do  nnt  call 
iDv  Northern  nmn,  in>  [ri«hmflni,  Any  GertnAJi,  jiny  En^lifihnian  whft  Acttlfs  in 
oqr  inid»t  m  An  honeji  citizcti,  a  carp^t'lHitftitr,  We  welcome  »uch  with  upea 
AfmK.  W#  u\\  lUiitt  to  mini.'  to  uur  genial  «kieii  And  ft^rtile  soiL  Come  one, 
enne  Atl,  AOd  pledge  them  in  the  nAnie  of  the  State  a  hoffpftAbte^  WAnn-heArtcd 

"You  call  me  A  eor/ift-fHtf^tftr,"  contemptnofisly  extl«imed  an  iniliifoAnt  hut 
witJy  Iir|vi]hlirAn,  who  h»d  Ivr^n  interrupted  in  a  fK^itit'ttl  jipeeeh  m  a  Ml«ini*-lppi 
bAck  crmnty.  **l  Am  a  aitju't  Utif/t/tr,  I  hAve  neither  house  nor  lamJ  nor  shelter 
nor  piTope.rty  of  Any  kind'  I  Am  a  cnrptt^-^ffffer^  — perhAp*  the  only  on*«  you  ever 
«w.  You  people  Are  pneat  fools.  You  call  Governor  Amcft  a  aifptt-bn^^tf. 
Ha  '•  no  cnrjffi^jtttjTftr:  hf  own*  A  houw  tn  Boston/'  WbereAt  the  wbo1«  crowd 
•b0ttt4id  AAftent.  —  Wathi^gUm  Cor,  N.  F.  BtrM, 
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Dt,  O*  W,  Holrae»,  iu  a  receDt  poem  upon  the  contest  in  Con* 
gress  on  the  Fresideutial  qiij^tioci,  entitled  **  How  not  to  settle  it/* 
gays: —  ♦  \  \  ' 

Od«  bdf  crioC!^  ^t  ttie  choice  u  S.  J.  T,  t  ** 

Anij  ^i|e  lodf  ^dre  stoutly  it  wts  t'  attier; 
BoUidf^w^Uffi  knife  to  Riive  the  Natiwu'i  life 
V  By  wholesale  viriMctioa  of  e*cli  oiber. 

*.'•.     .*•   ^^^  '^**  '*'  "*"  *^**  OTonumeotal  Claja,  — 

**Hold!  hold!  *'  they  cried,  *'|five  os,  give  lu  the  daggeni  " 
Content !  conteut !  "  exclaimed  with  one  consent 
The  gauDi  ex-reUels  and  ihc  cArptt-hag^tr*.'*' 

We  have  an  anitisiDg  instance  of  ^*  What  'b  in  a  name  ?  "  Captain  Parr,  a 
delegate  from  Nanfiemond  to  ttie  recent  ConititutionaJ  Convention  tn  Vlrgiiiiai 
waa  the  iiivt'iitor  of  the  now  vrell-known  epithet  *^*  Cntpvt-hatjtjtr.^^  In  ooom- 
quence  of  ihi*  term,  c^i^-pH-bags  have  falttin  into  such  disrepute  tiuit  not  one  can 
be  »old  in  the  South;  and  those  have  jsuflfervd  who  had  a  stock  on  hand  of  an 
article  before  re  idilyBalahlp.  As  usual,  men  have  run  inio  the  oppose! te  extreme  ; 
and  although  th<^  habits  of  the  cftrptt-ba^ytf  have  changed  as  Uttle  tkSk  hiii  ward- 
robe has  int^^rtjisied^  yet  nothing  but  trunks  the  (-izo  of  a  Newfouadland's  kennel 
will  now  sufHce,«and  the  railway  officials  are  disgusted  at  the  change.  —  Anglo- 
Amtriean  Timti. 

The  mrptt^g  Governments  of  llie  Soutliem  States,  under  the  protection  of 
Grant*M  hayutiets,  have  rolled  up  an  aggregate  debt  in  the  nine  cotton  States  of 
$1»4,000.000,  — jV,  F.  Worid. 

St-e  also  thi*  poem  on  the  Carpet-bagger  at  the  word  *'  Some.** 

A  small  spreading  plants  comnion  in  cultivated  ground. 
{AloUugo.)  "^  Bigeliiio* M  Planta  of  Boston. 

GaiTom.  (Fr.  carambole.)  In  the  game  of  billiard'*,  the  act  of  hit- 
ting two  balls  at  once  with  the  ball  struck  by  the  cue.  —  H&gle. 
A  caromt  or  earromf  thereforCi  ia  a  lucky  blow. 

Dana  hit  Greeley  over  the  head  with  the  account  books  of  the  establishment; 

but  (his  proved  to  be  a  blank  shot.     Greeley  retaliated  by  overwhelming  him  with 

back  files  of  the  '*  THbuuep"  .  .  .  Dana  knocked  Greeley  into  a  cocked  hat  by  a 

aplendM  chance  carrom  with  one  of  A.  Oakey  Hall's  pamphlets.  —  J^.  Y*  ffMraid^ 

^        April  3,  imi. 

To  carry  away.  To  move  to  ecstasy,  to  transport,  to  be  charmed* 
A  puritatiical  deacoti,  shocked  at  the  idea  of  introducing  an  organ 
into  a  church,  getting  much  excited,  exclaimed:  — 

Organs  of  wood  and  brass  seem  like  idolatry,  as  if  we  coaldn*t  praise  the  Lord 
with  our  natnial  voices  I  I  got  canied  amaif^  and  am  cerutnly  afraid  all  this 
care  for  the  outir  portion  will  only  make  it  worse  for  the  better  part  of  na.  — 
East/otd,  or  Hatuehold  Skelches. 

**l}o  voo  remember  old  Jabe  Oreeu's  wife  up  to  Wiggletown?"  said  tb« 


l^<mr^  Carpet' Weed. 
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«p  with  it.    Again  she  wu  wide  awake  againiit  Sabbatk-breaktii*,  —  then  *tw» 
monl  reform/'  —  Widow  BtdoU  Paptn^  p,  128. 
I  was  completely  cnrritd  aust^  with  the  tnafllc 
Comp.  Job  XV*  12  with  Faalma  xc.  6. 

Cany.    A  porta^.     Maine. 

Cany -All.  A  four*  wheeled  pleasure  carriage,  capable  of  holding 
several  persons  or  a  family;  hence  itn  name.  Some,  however,  con- 
sider it  a  corruption  of  the  French  carriole.  The  name  is  common 
i»  the  Northern  States.     In  Canada^  it  is  applied  to  a  sleigh. 

Cazry  GiiU  to  a  Bear.  **  He  ain't  fit  ft^  cnmj  (/uts  in  a  hear**  is  a 
phrase  that  expre^*se«  a  degree  of  worth lessiiess  impossible  to  be 
equalled. 

Cany-IfOg.     A  set  of  wheels  used  for  transporting  timber. 

Otut  dajf  'bout  two  weeks  after  I  commenced  workin'  for  the  Squire,  I  wan 
driTiD*  'long,  settio'  titruddli;  of  a  stock  on  my  carr^-iftff,  when  f  (sorter  druv  over 
a  little  fftiairip,  and  the  dumed  log  come  unfastened.  —  N".  Y.  Spirit o/ tkti  Times, 

The  only  carry4v</  we  could  ohtaiii  broke  in  attempting  to  traneport  the  fir«t 
gun,  —NJ  Y*  Trihtme,  Feb.  27,  1862,  LttUr/rom  Roanoke  Jdand. 

To  carry  on.     To  riot;  to  frolic. 

Wo  notke  frorae  young  scape  graces,  who  get  up  their  wild  freaks  at  night  and 
continue  them  till  morniiig.  Soinetimea  Ihey  earr^  cm  even  longer  than  thia.  — 
N,Y,  Triimnt. 

To  cany  Block,  When  a  broker  is  holding  stock  for  a  customer, 
retaining  it  in  his  own  possession  nntil  ordered  to  sell,  he  is  said  to 
be  carrying  the  stock  for  his  cu.stomt'r'a  account, 

Mr.  M [who  had  failed,  siib«eqiiently]  paid  up  every  dolljir  of  hi*  Indebted* 

nettf,  entering  the  market  a«  an  outride  bull  oi>emtDr,  and  invariably  eurrying 
whatever  stock  be  touchiKi,  until  it  reached  a  Higtirc-  admitting  of  »uperb  realizft'^ 
tiont.  —  Mcdberfj,  Mm  and  Mysttrif*  of  WaU  Strttl^  p.  189. 

Canyinga-on.     Rio  tings,  froli  (.'kings. 

There  is  good  authority  fur  the  use  of  this  term  by  English 
writers  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

I»  this  the  end 
To  which  theno  canyinf^-on  did  lend  V 

BtttUr'i  HuAlUfvas,  Pt.  1,  Cant.  2. 
Everybody  tuck  Chri^tmafi,  e!»peciatly  the  nijjg^rs,  and  mch  carry\n*$-ofi — sich 
dancin'  and  «lngiu'  -  and  ahootin'  poppera  and  ^ky-racketa  —  you  never  did  ace. 

—  Iftf/or  Jtme^'i  Courtship, 

When  be  reflected  that  wherever  there  were  singin*  achoola,  there  would  be 
aartyinyi-un,  he  thou^iit  the  cheapest  plan  wtmld  heto  let  them  have  thetr  fun  oot. 

—  Ptt«r  Cram^  in  Knicktrbodccr  Mag, 

*'Jeff,  let  them  seminary  gall«  alone/'  said  his  aunt  {  *4hey  are  a  wildset; 
and  doft'r  have  §uch  oarryitw-oii  with  them.**  ^  Widow  Btdtdt  Papers. 

Cartman,     (Pron»  carman,)    One  who  drives  a  cart.     New  York. 
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CaAe.    A  character,  a  queer  one;  as,  **  That  Sol  Haddock  is  a  c<ue,** 
**  What  a  hard  case  he  is,''  meaning  a  reckless  scapeg^race,  mau- 
vats  sujeL 

**I  say,  Jeky],**  said  Tom  Gordon,  "  this  sister  of  mine  is  a  pretty  rapid  little 
oeue,  as  yoa  saw  by  the  way  siie  circumvented  us  this  inoming.'*  —  Mrs.  Stowe^ 
Dred,  Vol.  I.  p  20*8. 

Caahaw,  sometimes  spelt  kershaw.     (Algonkin.)     A  pumpkin. 

[The  Indians  of  Virginia]  have  growing  near  their  towns  Peaches,  Strawberries, 
Cuskawesy  Melons,  Pompions,  &c.  The  Cvshawes  and  Pompions  they  lay  by, 
which  will  keep  several  months  good  after  they  are  gather'd.—  Beverly^  Hist.  0/ 
Virffinia  (1722),  p.  162. 

Caaaareap.    The  juice  of  the  bitter  yucca-root  boiled  down  to  a  sauce. 

Heat  dissipates  the  poisonous  property  of  the  fresh  juice.    West 

Indies. 
Caaaava  or  Caaaader.     (W.  Ind.  casavi.)     The  native  name  of  a 

shrub  of  Central  and  South  America,  from  the  root  of  which  Tapi(5ca 

and  Mandioca  are  extracted.     See  Tapioca. 

The  plant  of  whose  root  the  Indian  bread  easava  is  made  is  a  low  herbe.  — 
Gerard,  fferbaU,  ed.  of  1633,  p.  1543. 

Hariot  in  speaking  of  the  plant  says:  — 

Some  of  our  company  called  it  Cassavy ; ...  it  groweth  in  very  muddie  pooles 
and  moist  groundes.  Being  dressed  according  to  the  countrey,  it  maketh  a  good 
bread,  and  also  a  good  spoonemeate,  and  is  used  verie  much  by  the  inhabitants. 
—  Newfoundland  of  Virginia,  159<),  p.  17. 

And  here  Cassawder,  to  which,  though  its  juice 
Be  Poyson,  yet  they  now  have  a  device 
To  press  and  grate  it,  so  in  time  of  need, 
And  sometimes  else,  they  safely  on  it  feed. 

Bardie* s  Last  Voyage  to  Bermudas  (1671),  p.  11. 

Caatanaa,  or  Cheatnuta,  in  tropical  America,  is  the  name  given  some- 
times to  the  Jack  Fruit  {Artocarpus  integrifolid)^  and  sometimes  to 
the  edible  fruit  of  the  Screw  Pine  (Pandanus). 

Caatoria.  Castor  oil  so  prepared  that  its  offensive  properties  are 
removed. 

Caawaah !  Dash !  splash !  The  noise  made  by  a  body  falling  into  the 
water.     See  Cachunk. 

Catalpa.  (Catalpa  cordifolia.)  An  ornamental  tree;  a  shade-tree 
with  large  flowers,  common  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States. 
The  aboriginal  name. 

Catamount  A  name  applied  synonymously  with  Panther  and  Painter 
to  several  wild,  fierce  animals  analogous  to  Felis  concoloTy  but  not 
specially  employed  to  designate  that  species. 
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Catawampoualj  or  Catawamptiotisly.  Fiercely,  eagerly.  To  be 
catawamfihouahf  chawed  up  iti  to  be  completely  demolii^hed,  utterly 
defeftted.  Doe  of  the  ludicrous  monatroaitie^  in  wlucli  the  vulgar 
language  of  the  South-western  States  abounds. 

In  thift  debate,  Mr,  B.  was  cnUifcamptiouifjf  chafctd  vp;  his  argumenlA  were 
not  only  met,  but  hb  sarcasm  returned  upon  hinisdf  with  great elTisct  —  ChnrUs- 

There  in  Homethin^  cowardly  in  the  idea  of  disunion,  Wliure  is  Ihc  wealth 
■od  power  that  nhouM  muke  iia  fourteen  millions  take  to  our  htQh  bc^fare  ihrfM 
Imndred  ihoufand  tv^lavf^hulderA,  fur  fear  of  being  oataman^ioud^  ijhawtd  upf  -* 
8p€€ch  of  Fnd.  Dott^iti^s,  1857. 

Citizen*  and  fellers :  on  tlie  blocwiy  gjound  on  whith  our  fathem  eaUtwampfml^ 
poured  out  rhetr  clurct  free  as  oil,  let  the  catamoutit  loo»t%  and  prepanj  the  en- 
ginea  ol  vengcanoe.  -'  B,  H,  HiU,  Spttch  tm  the  Ortgom  QtutHvn. 

Catawba  Grape,  A  cultivated  Tariety  of  Vitia  lahrusca.  It  is  the 
great  wijie-grape  of  the  United  States, 

Cat-Bird.     {Mimut  Carolinensis.)     A  bird  of  the  thrush  family. 

Catch.  A  term  used  among  fishermen  to  denote  a  quantity  of  fish 
taken  at  one  time.     In  some  districts^  they  say  '^  a  haul  of  fish.^' 

It  is  iaid  that  the  txtich  of  blue  ti«h  In  the  inlet  and  river  is  gjeater  than  ever 
known  «o  early  in  the  Mafton,  and  Ihat  they  arv  aervini  up  secunJutn  arttm  at 
Mr,  WillifttoQ'9,  — iV,  T.  Courier  and  Enquirer,  June  24,  185S. 

To  oatcb.  To  caicti  the  railway  train  is  to  be  in  time  for  obtaining 
a  passage  in  it. 

To  catch  a  Weaael  asleep.  It  is  supposed  that  this  little  animal  ia 
never  caught  napping,  for  the  obvious  reason  thtit  he  sleeps  in  his 
bole  beyond  tlie  reach  of  man.  The  expression  is  applied  to  per* 
sons  who  are  watchful  and  always  on  the  alert ^  or  who  cannot  be 
■urprised;  act,  **  You  cannot  deceive  me,  any  sooner  than  you  can 
eateh  a  weaael  ankept^^  or  **  You  cau*t  catch  a  weaael  asleep.^*  The 
expressions  are  common. 

To  oatcb  up.  Among  travellera  across  the  great  prairies,  the  phrase 
means,  to  prepare  the  horses  and  mules  for  the  march. 

The  mule  mitit  have  been  there  seven  or  eijLflii  hours,  by  the  graM  she  had 
eat;  a  pony  had  been  hitchet!  there  too,  and  after  the  mule  had  been  caicked  up, 
^N.  y  Spirit  of  the  Timts,  FnmtUr  Tnh. 

Thej  travelled  alt  night,  and  when  day  broke  took  to  th«  bush,  camped  down 
4  emart  piece  off  the  trail,  fitavcd  till  about  noon,  ecUchtd  up  their  fres^h  horsei, 
took  a  bee-tine  through  the  timber,  and,  when  night  came,  pushed  for  the  trail 
m^n.  —  Jhid, 

Come,  boys,  it*s  daylight,  we've  a  hng  inarcli  twforo  u»;  so  catch  ttp^  and 
we  *U  Im  off,  — Prairi*  Scena. 
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«  Cateohise.     A  yulgarism  once  common  in  New  England,  among 

school-children  and  their  elders,  for  catechism  (t. «.  the  West- 
minster Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism).    Boys  and  girls  **8aid 

their  catechise." 

All  seeming,  to  hU  knowing  eyes. 
Familiar  aa  his  catechise. 

Or  "  Webster's  Spelling  Book." 

WhUUer^  Extr./rom  a  N,  Eng,  Ltgtnd, 

Catfish.  (Grenus  Pimelodus.  Cuvier.)  This  fish,  in  several  varieties, 
is  common  throughout  the  United  States  under  different  popular 
names.  It  is  also  called  by  the  name  of  Horned-pout,  Bull-head, 
Mud-pout,  Minister,  or  simply  Cat.  Often  called  catties  by  the 
Negroes,  especially  in  many  parts  of  the  South.  There  is  a  very 
large  species  called  the  Channel  Catfish,  which  is  noticed  by  Dr. 
Kirtland  in  his  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Ohio. 

Cat-Rig.  A  boat-rig  with  one  mast  near  the  bow  with  only  one  sail, 
and  that  one  a  boom-sail. 

Catatiok.     A  bat  or  cudgel,  used  by  New  England  boys  in  a  game  at 

ball.    It  is  known  by  the  same  name  in  England,  though  used  for 

wt^f^  &  different  play.    In  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  and 

*JL^y^         further  South,  the  term  is  applied  to  small  wood  for  burning.    In 

/•  f /§  i(  Ernest  Bracebridge,"  a  very  nice  boy's  book,  a  similar  meaning 

is  given  to  Dogsiick, 

f    , ,  .  \  ^  When  the  cat  is  laid  upon  the  ground,  the  player  with  his  cudgel  or  catstick 

strikes  it  smartly,  it  matters  not  at  which  end,  and  it  will  rise  high  enough  for 
*  •  )'  him  to  beat  it  away  as  it  falls,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  would  a  ball.  —  StntU^ 

Sports  and  Pastimes. 

Armed  with  a  few  rusty  swords,  catsticks,  pitchmops,  and  clubs,  &c.  —  Drakt*s 
Hist,  of  Boston^  Vol.  I.  p.  624. 

Cat-Tail  Grass.    Herd's-grass,  or  timothy. 

Catting.  Fishinp:  for  **  cat.*'  Thus,  a  story  is  told  of  an  old  Negro, 
who,  while  fishing,  was  seen  to  keep  only  the  catfish  and  throw  all 
others,  even  of  the  better  kinds,  back  into  the  water.  On  being 
asked  the  reason,  he  replied,  **  Lilly  massa,  when  I  goes  a  catting  I 
goes  a  cattin\^* 

CatUe-Mark.     The  brand  bearing  the  owner's  name. 
^  V^U*#4     Cattle-Range.     In  Kentucky,  a  park. 

Cattle-Train.     See  Stock-Train. 

Caucus.     A  private  meeting  of  the  leading  politicians  of  a  party,  to 
agree  upon  the  plans  to  be  pursued  in  an  approaching  election. 
Gk)rdon,  in  his  History  of  the  American  Revolution,  1788,  says : 
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**  Hie  word  is  not  of  novel  iDvention.  More  than  fifty  years  ago, 
Mr.  SAtnuel  Atijims^s  luther,  and  twenty  others^  one  or  two  from  the 
nortli  entl  of  the  town,  wher^  all  ahip  businesa  is  carried  on^  used 
li>  me«»t,  make  a  caucun,  and  lay  their  plan  for  intnxlucing  ceilain 
personA  into  places  of  trust  and  t»ower.  When  tliey  had  settled  it, 
they  separated,  and  uBed  each  hia  particular  influence  witliin  his 
©wa  eircle,"  &e.  —  Vol  L  p,  240.  ^- 

♦*From  the  alxire  remarks  of  Dr.  Gordon  on  tnti^j^ord/'  saya 
Ml*  Pickering,  '*  it  would  seem  that  these  meetirtgH  were  in  some 
AMAfture  under  the  direction  of  men  couperned  in  the  *  akip  hminess;  * 
and  I  ha^l  therefore  thought  it  not  improbable  that  cauattt  might  be 
a  corruption  of  caulkers^ ^  the  word  *  meetings  *  being  underafcood, 
I  WBfl  afterwards  informed  that  several  gentlemen  in  Salem  and 
Boston  believed  this  to  be  the  origin  of  the  word" 

The  earliest  mention  of  this  word^  that  has  come  mider  my  notice, 
is  in  John  Adamses  Diary,  under  date  of  February i  1763,  where  he 
aay  g  ; 

Tint  dar  learned  that  tho  aiucus  dub  mmis^  at  certain  tinif«i  in  the  garret  of 
Tom  Dawes,  the  adjutant  of  the  Ek^ston  regimiinL  —  Worbt^  Vol,  II.  p.  144. 

I  'U  be  a  votetf  and  tUU  is  a  big  character,  able  to  ahouMer  n  ffteambont,  and 
earnr  any  candidate  that  the  muffM  at  Baltimons  may  set  up  aj^iist  thB  pe<tple. 
Wbat  't  the  people  to  a  oauciut  Nothiag  but  a  dead  agaa  to  an  eartliiiuake.  — 
CrvcktW*  Tour,  p,  206. 

Caoaalty.     Much  used  for  ccumatty. 

To  be  a  Caution.     To  be  a  warning.     A  common  slang  expression. 

'Hu?  way  the  Hepealere  were  ui«d  up  teat  a  mutiim  to  the  trinity  of  O^Connell, 
Bapeal,  and  Attti-Slarery,  when  they  attempt  to  interfere  with  true  Auiericaa 
dtltvn*.  ^  Neie  York  Htmld. 

Tbare'i  a  plaguy  sight  of  folk*  m  America,  Major,  and  the  way  they  swallow 
down  the  chea;p  t^mika  h  a  tuiutitm  to  old  nigji  and  papcr-makern.  —  Major  Botim^ 
I'a^r,  Ma^-day  in  Nea*  Kof'Jb,  p.  3* 

Mo«««  wound  up  hia  description  of  the  piano,  by  saying  that  the  way  the  dear 
creettiri  could  pull  muAtc  out  of  it  tffoi  a  eamtion  to  hoarse  owls,  —  Thttrpe^t  Jfya- 
teriist^the  BftrktcoofU,  p,  J4» 

A  targ«  portion  ol'  f  *apLnin  Marryatfn  **  Travels  of  Mond.  Violet  "  is  stolen 
Irom  the  **  New  Orlt^ans  Picayune ;  '*  and  it  will  not  be  surpnsing  if  Kendall  [the 
iwtliorj  letn  hid  sting  into  this  t ran n- Atlantic  robber.  He  can  do  it  in  a  way  that 
will  h%  a  caution.  —  Pravuletict  Ji/umnL 

Oar  route  wa*  along  the  fihowj  of  the  lalte  in  a  northerly  direction,  awd  (he  way 
lh#  iry  hlast  would  come  down  the  bleak  shore  was  a  cnution.  —  IJoffqmnf  Wmitr 
<a  tki  Wear,  p.  n^,  ^^  ^^^ 

Cautian  to  Snake*  is  often  heard.  jI  .  *-  •»  ^ 

Cavindiali.    Tobacco  aoftened  and  pressed  —  Webster.      Also  called 
Nfffra-head, 
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Cavern  Limestone.     The  carboniferous  limestone  of  Kentucky,  so 

called  from  the  innumerable  caves  which  its  hard  strata  contain. 

In  the  softer  limestone  of  the  West,  the  roof  of  the  cavern  falls  in 

and  forms  on  the  surface  a  **  sinkhole/'  a  funnel-shaped  depression, 

which,  if  the  opening  is  not  closed,  sometimes  proves  fatal  to 

animals  and  even  to  man. 
Cavallard.    (Span,  caballaday  pron.  cav-vy-yard,)    A  term  used,  in 

Louisiana  and  Texas,  by  the  caravans  which  cross  the  prairies,  to 

denote  a  band  of  horses  or  mules. 
The  ehe/d'csuore  of  this  Indiaii*s  rascality  was  exhibited  in  his  stealing  our 

whole  cavaUard^  consisting  of  ten  head  of  horses  and  mules,  which  he  drove  to 

the  mountains.  —  Sctnu  m  ikt  Rocky  Mountaint,  p.  80. 
Two  or  three  were  mounted,  and  sent  into  the  prairie  in  search  of  the  caviardt 

of  horses. — A  Stray  Yankee  in  Ttxae^  p.  97. 

Cave.     A  caving  in ;  a  yielding,  submission. 

There  is  evidence  all  around  that  the  diftaffected  portion  of  the  people  of  Kasb- 
yille  and  vicinity  are  becoming  more  reconciled  to  the  Union  *'  invasion.**  .  .  . 
While  I  do  not  believe  that  there  will  be  a  speedy  general  cave  of  all  Secession 
sympathies,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  majority  of  our  citizens  will  feel  little  regret 
at  the  change  of  rulers.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune,  March  31,  1862,  Lett,  from  Nathville, 

To  oave  in.  Said  of  the  earth  which  falls  down  when  one  digs  into  a 
bank.     Fig^atively,  to  break  down ;  to  give  up. 

He  was  a  plucky  fellow,  and  wam*t  a-goin*  to  care  in  that  way —  S.  SUckj 
Human  Nature,  p.  55. 

At  the  late  dinner,  Mr.  W arose  to  make  a  speech,  but  soon  caved  in,  — > 

WoMkinyton  Paper, 

The  South-western  and  Western  Locos,  it  is  thought,  will  cave  in,  and  finally 
go  for  the  Treaty  [of  peace  with  Mexico],  though  they  talk  loud  against  it  now. 

—  JST.  Y.  Tribune,  March  4,  1848. 

Dr.  Kane,  in  alluding  to  the  weak  state  of  his  companions,  says,  Morton  felt  so 
much  better  that  he  got  up  at  six ;  but  he  caved  in  soon  after.  —  Arctic  Eaplorct' 
Hone,  Vol.  II.  p,  94. 

Caveson.     (Fr.  cavegon.)     A  muzzle  for  a  horse.     New  England. 

There,  Chilion,  it  is  just  as  I  told  you.    The  rake-shame  put  a  caveton  on  him. 

—  Margaret,  p.  804. 

To  oavort.     To  ride ;  to  prance ;  to  curvet. 

He  tossed  himself  into  every  attitude  which  mnn  could  assume  on  horseback. 

In  short,  he  cavorted  most  magnanimously.  —  Georgia  Scene*. 
For  several  days  past,  they  [the  soldiers]  have  cavorted  around  the  suburbs  in 

sufficient  numbers  to  pillage  with  impunity.  —  N.  Y,  Herald,  June  9, 1862,  from 

Richmond,  Va.,  Despatch. 
Cavortin'.      A  corruption  of    the  word   **  curvetting,"   applied  to 

horses  and  their  riders  when  prancing  about  in  order  to  show  off; 

and  then  figuratively  to  any  person  capering  about.     A  word  chiefly 

used  in  the  Southern  States. 
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A  whole  gmng  of  fellen,  and  a  heap  more  of  young  ladies,  came  ridin*  np  and 
reinin*  in,  and  prancin*  and  carorfiV.  —  Major  J<me»*t  Courtship^  p.  41. 

Old  Alic  had  a  daughter,  that  war  a  most  enticin*  creatur;  and  I  seed  Tom 
Settlers  onrw^in*  round  her  like  a  young  buffalo.  —  Rvbb^  Squatter  Life, 

There  *s  some  monstrous  fractious  characters  down  in  our  be^t,  and  they 
mustn't  come  a  cavortitC  about  me  when  I  give  orders.  —  MojttrJonet'i  Courtthipt 
p.  20. 

Ca^vhaluz  !    "VMiop  !    The  noise  made  by  a  box  on  the  ear. 

I  hadn't  sot  no  time  before,  caichalux!  some  one  took  me  the  right  side  o'  the 
head  with  a  dratted  big  book.  The  tire  tlew  out  of  my  eyes  like  red  coals.  — 
Major  Jonet't  Courtship. 

Cayman.  (West  Indian.)  This  native  name  for  the  alligator  is  still 
retained  in  the  West  Indies. 

Cedar.     A  name  applied  in  the  United  States  to  di£ferent  genera  of    •>  ^«ib^ 
the  Pine  family.    The  Red  Cedar  (Juniperus  Virffiniana)  is  a  jimiper.  ^'7?ff 

The  AMiite  Cedar  {Cnpressus  thyoides)  is  a  c^'press,  which  is  foupd 
in  the  ** Cedar  Swamps." 

Cent.     A  copper  coin  of  the  United  States,  whose  value  is  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  a  dollar.  —  Webster,     There  is  a  bad  habit,  west  of  ^»  ^?f 
New  England,  of  calling  a  cent  a  penny,                                                  CJLm^s  ^  '*^«<%c 

Centre.     The  central  part  of  a  township,  where,  if  not  elsewhere  ^*?7f.  U       ^ 

witliin  the  township,  are  usually  a  church,  and  more  or  less  of  a    ^l^^'Zl  f^l^ 
villajre.      In  Killingly,  Connnecticut,  are  North  Killingly,  South  ^'"^Tf 

Killingly,  East  Killingly,  and  **  Killingly  Centre,^*     Many  other 
townships  in  New  England  have  similar  divisions. 

Centre-Boeurd.  A  board  or  plank  keel  which  is  drawn  up  or  let  down 
through  a  case  made  in  small  craft  that  ply  in  shallow  waters;  a 
sliding  keel. 

Certain,  for  certainly.  *'  lie  *s  dead  certain. ^^  **  I  *11  go  to-morrow, 
sure  and  certain/^  *'  Certain  sure  **  and  **  Sartin  sure/^  All  very 
common. 

While  the  flames  were  getting  the  better  of  our  firemen,  in  their  attempts  to 
save  the  Baptist  church,  an  aged  African  shouted  out,  '*  De  idea  ob  try  in'  to 
sabe  a  BnptiM  cditiss  by  sprinklm',  —  nuflin  but  *mersion  do  dat  work  dis 
time,  sartin  sure  /  "  —  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

To  certificate  off.  Sometimes  the  *'ojf*'  is  omitted;  as,  **  lie  cer- 
tificated,'* i.  e,  he  went  off  by,  after  having  presented  a  certificate. 
See  Sign  off. 

Chained  Ligfajtning.     Western,  for  forked  lightning. 

Chalk.    A  long  chalk  vulgarly  means  a  great  distance,  a  good  deaL 
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When  a  person  attempts  to  effect  a  particular  object,  in  which  he 
fails,  we  say,  **  He  can't  do  it  by  a  long  chalk.** 

'T  WM  about  calf-tf me,  and  not  a  hnndred  year  ago,  btf  a  long  chalkj  that  the 
biggest  kind  of  rendezvous  was  held  to  Independence,  a  mighty  handsome  little 
location  away  up  on  old  Missouri.  —  Buxton^  Far  Wut^  p.  14. 

Put  on  your  hat,  or  you  may  get  a  sunstroke,  which  will  cause  you  more  pain 
than  the  helmet  did  by  a  long  chaUc.  —  Sam  Slick^  Human  Naturt, 

IM^ova  Scotia  is  behind  in  intelligence,  it  is  a  long  ckaOc  ahead  on  fks  in  other 
respects.  —  Sam  SHck, 

To  chance.    To  risk. 

Change.  To  meet  with  a  change  is  to  have  change  of  heart,  to  expe- 
rience religion. 

**  Do  you  mean  to  insinuate  that  ye  've  met  with  a  change  f  '*  said  the  Widow 
Bedott  to  Jim  Clarke,  the  peddler. 

"  I  think  I  may  confidently  say  I  hev,**  said  Jim. 
.     "  How  tong  since  V  *' 

'*  Wall,  about  a  year  and  a  half.  I  experienced  religion  over  in  Varmont,  at 
a  protracted  meetin'.  I  tell  ye,  Widow,  them  special  e£Forts  is  great  things; 
ever  sence  I  *ve  come  out,  I  *re  felt  like  another  critter."  —  Widow  Bedott 
Papen,  p.  108. 

Chaparral.  In  Spain,  a  chaparral  is  a  bnsh  of  a  species  of  oak.  The 
termination  eU  signifies  a  place  abounding  in ;  as,  chaparral  a  place 
of  oak-bushes;  almendralf  an  almond  orchard;  parral,  a  vineyard; 
ca/etal,  a  coffee  plantation,  &c. 

This  word,  chaparral,  has  been  introduced  into  the  language 
since  our  acquisition  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  where  these  bushes 
abound.  It  is  a  series  of  thickets,  of  various  sizes,  from  one  hun- 
dred yards  to  a  mile  through,  with  bushes  and  briars,  all  covered 
with  thorns,  and  so  closely  entwined  together  as  almost  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  any  thing  larger  than  a  wolf  or  hare. 

We  had,  too,  a  lieutenant  of  His  Majesty^s  Royal  Marines,  another  of  Nature*8 
noblemen,  who  preferred  a  camp  to  the  toils  of  field  sports,  when  a  scrub  was  to 
be  crawled  under  or  forced  through  at  the  risk  of  tattered  garments,  scratched 
hands,  and  bleeding  noses,  to  say  nothing  about  a  basking  rattlesnake  or  so,  as 
formidable  as  the  chaparral  of  Palo  Alto,  defended  by  gigantic  cactus  here, 
sharp-pointed  yuccas  there,  and  cat-claw  briars  everywhere.  —  N,  T,  Spirit  o/ the 
Times. 

The  Mexicans  laid  their  plans  right  well, 

And  placed  their  men  in  a  chaparreU, 

But  Rough-and-Ready  made  them  smell 

Gunpowder  a  la  Polka.  —  Comic  Song. 

To  cha'w  up.     To  demolish,  discomfit. 

I  heerd  Tom  Jones  swar  he  M  chaw  roe  tip,  if  an  inch  big  of  me  was  found  in 
them  diggins  in  the  momin*.  —  Eobb,  Squatter  Li/ej  p.  68. 
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Mifls  Patience  smiled,  and  looked  at  Joe  Cash.  Cash's  knees  trembled.  AH 
eyes  were  upon  him.  He  sweat  all  over.  Miss  Patience  said  she  was  gratified 
to  bear  Mr.  Cash  was  a  musician ;  she  admired  people  who  had  a  musical  taste. 
Whereupon  Cash  fell  into  a  chair,  as  he  afterwards  observed,  chawed  tip.  — 
Tkorpt*s  Backwoodt,  p.  28. 

To  oha'w  up  one's  Words.     To  eat  one's  words;  to  retract. 

Do  you  want  me  to  tell  a  lie  by  chawing  iq>  my  ovm  words  f— Southern 
Sketches,  p.  84. 

Cheat.     See  Chess. 

Chebaoco  Boat.  A  description  of  fishing  vessel  employed  in  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries.  So  called  from  Chebacco  Parish,  Ipswich, 
Mass.,  where  many  were  fitted  out  They  are  also  called  Pink- 
stems,  and  sometimes  Tobacco  Boats. 

Checker-Berry.  (Mitchella.)  A  handsome  little  plant,  the  only 
species  of  its  genus.  Also  called  Chickberry.  The  Wintergreen 
(Gualtheria)  is  also  in  some  places  called  Box-berry  and  Tea-berry. 

Check  Guerilla.  One  who  frequents  gambling  rooms,  and  solicits 
money,  or  the  checks  used  therein  to  represent  money,  from  the 
proprietors,  by-standers,  or  betters,  and  who  has  no  other  means  of 
living  other  Isic'}  than  the  money  so  obtained.  —  Statutes  of  Nevada 
(1877),  chap.  ex.  sec.  2. 

Ohecka.     1.  Money,  cash.     See  Pass  in  one*8  Checks, 

The  old  man's  toast:  '*  It  ^s  hard  work  to  keep  your  sons  in  check  while  they 
*re  young;  it's  harder  to  keep  them  in  checks  when  they  grow  older." 

2.  Counters  used  in  gambling,  which  are  handed  in  to  the  banker 
at  the  end  of  the  game;  hence  **  Pojtsing  in  his  checks  ''  is  a  euphe- 
mism for  dying. 

How  Jimmy  Bludsoe  passed  in  his  checks, 
The  night  of  the  "  Prairie  Belle."  ^John  Hay,  Jim  Bludsoe. 

From  a  fugitive  poem  in  a  newspaper,  entitled  "  Grandpa's  Solilo- 
quy," in  which  many  slang  words  are  used:  — 

Of  death  we  spoke  in  language  plain, 

That  no  one  would  perplex ; 
But  in  these  days  one  doesn't  die. 

But  passes  in  his  checks. 

Cheek.  Courage;  impudence.  Provincial  in  England.  —  WrighVs 
Prov.  Die. 

I  *Te  known  men  rise  by  talent,  though  such  are  exceptions  rare. 
And  some  by  perseverance  and  industry  and  care; 
There  are  men  who  build  up  fortune  by  saving  a  dollar  a  week ; 
Bat  the  best  thing  to  make  your  way  in  the  world  is  to  travel  upon  your  c^eaft. 

Boston  Traveller^  P.  ThoK^mm. 
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Cheese.     Tlutt  *s  i\e  cheeaty  i.  e.  jiiat  the  tiling;  that  was  well  done* 

If  gjeenbackB  ain't  not  jr'cul  ikt  chetu^ 

I  ifuesa  there  *»  evils  that  '9  extremer; 
For  inftiince,  —  shmplAster  idecaf 

Lik«  them  put  out  by  Gov'iior  Seymour.  —  LoietU, 

dieeae  Box.     1.  A  box  in  which  cheese  h  kept. 

2.  A  cupolated  iron-caaed  gunboat  (in  allusion  to  its  cupola  or 
round  tower).  The  Confederates  termed  the  *' Monitor**  a  cA^Jff- 
box  on  a  raft. 

\^nier«  is  the  **  Monitor  *'  ?  We  have  not  henrd  n  word  of  the  littk  cheese-box 
lince  the  repulse  in  Jumei  River  until  y^esterday.  — N,  Y,  THA'Wrtfi,  June  10^  1863. 

Oiemiloon.  A  dress-reform  garment  combining  the  chemise  and 
drawers  in  one  garment.     From  the  Fr.  chemise. 

"  I  feel  awful  good  In  my  chtmilucm^**  she  said,  "and  then  I  wear  fuspenders," 
Dr.  ^f^tty  Walker f  Ltct  on  Drew. 

diequet.  An  Indian  name  of  the  Lafirus  squeteaffue,  or  weak-fish^ 
retained  in  parts  of  Connecticut  and  Rliode  Inland. 

Kifih  has  e  been  scarce  and  high.  A  fine  lot  of  Chtqutt^  a  scarce  liah  In  thU 
market,  made  tlieir  appearance  yesterday  and  mjM  readily  at  12J  cents  &  potiod. 
—  Hart/urd  3farket  Itrp^L 

Cherlmoya.  Went  India  and  South  America.  The  fruit  of  the  Awyna 
cherimolia.  full  of  wJiite,  creamy,  and  cusifird-like  pulp.  Much 
esteemed.  A  variety  {A,  giabra)  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  of 
Cuba  Mamon;  by  the  French »  Cachmeni  cccur  hzuf* 

Cherry-Tomato.     See  Tomato. 

Cheaa.      {Brnmus  secaUnus.)      A  troublesome  weed,  often  fotind  in 
^    wheat-fields,  which  gave  rise  to  the  erroneous  opinion  that  it  was 
degenerated  wheat.     It  ia  also  called  Cheat. 

CbeflByoat.  (Ch<*,shire  Cat.)  Altlumgh  Charles  Lamb*s  query  as  to 
the  reason  why  cat.^  grin  in  Cheshire  has  not  yet  met  with  a  satis- 
factory solution,  still  the  fact  itself  seems  to  remain  undi!*puted. 
A  correspondent  of  the  **  New  York  Tribune,"  discussing  the  dis- 
tinctive quality  that  separates  man  from  the  brute  creation,  ob- 
aerves,  **  Rabelais^  forgetting  the  hyena  and  the  Chesstfcat^  says  it 
\A  laughter.** 

Cbewink.  The  ground  robin;  so  called  from  its  peculiar  note.  On 
Long  Island  it  la  called  the  Towhee  Goldfinch ,-  and  in  Louisiana^ 
from  iU  plumpness,  Grasset,  — Natural  History  of  New  York. 

Chicba.  (West  Ind  )  A  sweet  fermented  Jiquor  made  of  Indian  com, 
pine-apple,  bananai  3to. 
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dllclMdee.  (PaniM  ntrkaplUun.)  The  black-cap  titmouse,  a  very 
eonmiHn  ISuIr  l>ir.1    rh  p;tiu..l  fn.m  its  peculiar  note.  —  *4«</u&on, 

Fur  distant  pounds  ilu'  bidden  chickadee 

CIos4i  ftt  mv  »]de;  far  tltfttaut  snuml  the  Ic^aves.  .  .  . 

I^icefi,  An  Indian  Bummtr  Eeittrie* 
When  the  ditekatftt  is  fwepltig 

In  the  hmni'heA  uverhead« 
And  the  bluebird  »eems  to  bptcn 
To  liAch  lovttig  vord  that*B  finid.  —  7*.  Z,  Mitchell, 

Cblokaree.  (5eiwnj#  HudBomi.)  The  popular  tj am e  of  the  Red  Squir- 
rel. 

Cbf oka«aw  Plu  m ,  (  Pru n wi  ch tcasa . )  A  pi um  grow i n g  on  th e  banka 
of  the  Ued  River,  Arkansas,  upon  small  bushes  from  two  to  six  feet 
hl^h.  They  are  very  lai'ge  and  sweety  and  vary  id  color  from  a  light 
pink  to  a  deep  crimson.  —  Capt,  Mnrct/'s  Report,  p.  19. 

Uhickea  Fixiogs.     Tit  the  Western  States,  a  chicken  frjca«see« 

Tbp  feiniimd<?r  of  th^  breakfjut  table  [in  New  Yorkl  wus  filled  up  with  iom« 
wftnttetl-up  old  hen.  culled  chicken  Jixinijt,  — Ri*bio^  Tmrth  in  the  U.  S. 

We  iTtjttrd  on  very  fa!4t,  in  (he  Assurance  of  rapidly  npprojiching  a  4nug  breftll- 
fmt  of  rhirken  Jirin^,  *^gg*T  ^^^  doins,  and  com  ^lapjackit.  —  Cartfxm^  Ntm 
PurthoMf,  Vul  II.  p.  es. 

I  i;oeM  I  *U  order  nttpper.  What  sball  it  be  ?  Corn-bread  and  common  doina, 
or  wheat  brtMd  aud  ehicktnfjinsf  —  Sam  Siick,  3d  Ser.,  p.  118, 

Chicken-Orape,     The  River  Grape,  or  Vifi^  rifmrta  ;  alao called  Fro«Bt- 
Grape.     The  sterile  vine  is  cultivated  for  its  sweet-soeuted  bios- 
soms^  and  U  Lben  called  Bermudian  Vine. 
Chicken  Snake.     A  name  popularly  applied  to  variona  species  of 
n.ikpH  which  are  considered  as  particularly  destructive  to  chickena' 
irl  eggs. 

Chlckwit  Of  Chiekewit.  The «»  weak-fish."  Connecticut.  See  Blue  Fuh. 
Chigoe,  sj^elled  al«o  vhiyre^  chigfjeTt  jigger^  &c»  1.  {Pulex  penetrans,) 
Sand-flea.^,  which  ]:ienetrate  under  the  skin  of  the  feet,  particularly 
the  toes.  As  soon  as  they  accomplish  this,  an  itithing  Bensation  is 
felt;  when  the  chigre  ought  to  be  removed  by  means  of  a  needle 
breaking  the  skin.  Ko  uneasiness  follows;  but,  should  this  pre- 
caution t^  neglected,  the  insect  breeds  in  the  toe^  and  sometimes 
produces  dreadful  sores,  These  insects  are  found  in  the  West 
Indies  and  the  adjacent  shores  of  the  GaH  of  Mexico.  —  CarmivhaeVs 
We*i  Indi€»,  Vol.  I.  p,  189, 

2*  In  Kentucky,  the  term  is  applied  to  a  minute  red  acarun,  or 
tick,  which  buries  itself  in  the  skin,  while  the  feme  chico  of  the 
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South  (a  pulex)  causes  torment  by  the  growth  of  the  eggs  which  it 
deposits  under  the  skin.  They  are  found  in  abundance  in  the  sand 
along  the  bays  and  rivers  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Child.  This  child  is  a  common  expression  in  the  West  for  *^  this  per- 
son," t.  e.  myself.  • 

Human  nature  can*t  go  on  feeding  on  civilized  fixings  in  this  big  village  ;  and 
this  child  has  felt  like  going  West  for  many  a  month,  being  half  froze  for  buffler 
meat  and  mountain  doin's.  —  Ruxton^  Far  Wut. 

Chili  Colorado.  (Span.)  Red  pepper.  In  California,  Texas,  and  in 
the  States  bordering  on  Mexico,  the  Spanish  term  is  universally 
used.     It  is  used  as  a  liquid,  and  in  great  quantities. 

I  was  helped  to  a  dish  of  rabbit,  with  what  I  thought  to  be  an  abundant  sauce 
of  tomato.  Taking  a  good  mouthful,  I  felt  as  though  I  had  taken  liquid  fire. 
The  tomato  was  Chili  cohrado.  —  General  Sherman^ t  Memoirs^  Vol.  I.  p.  22. 

Chills  and  Fever.    A  name  for  fever  and  ague. 

Chincapin,  Chinquapin.     (Powhatan  Ind.)     (Ccutanea  pumila.)     A 

diminutive  species  of  chestnut,  shaped  like  a  boy's  top,  common 

south  of  Pennsylvania. 

They  have  a  small  fruit  growing  on  little  trees,  husked  like  a  chestnut,  but 
the  fruit  most  like  a  very  small  Acome.    This  they  call  ChechinguanUna^  which 
they  esteeme  a  great  daintie.  —  Smith's  General  Hist,  of  Virginiay  1624. 
Their  nuts,  black  walnuts,  persimins, 
Kiscatoma.nuts  and  chinquapint. 

Ramsay,  Picture  of  America,  p.  161. 
Chinee.     A  marble. 

Chinch  or  Chintz.  (Span,  chinche.)  The  name  given  in  the  South- 
em  and  Middle  States  to  the  Bed-bug  (cimex). 

Chinches  are  a  sort  of  flat  bug,  which  lurks  in  the  bedsteads  and  bedding,  and 
disturbs  people's  rest  a-nights.  —  Beverly's  Virginia,  1705. 

Miss  Ramsay,  in  her  poetical  account  of  her  residence  in  Virginia, 
in  describing  the  apartments  she  occupied,  says:  — 

I  thought  I  on  the  wall  espy*d  innumerable  insects  move, 
And  swiftly  o*er  the  whitewash  rove ; 

She  called  the  mistress,  and  asked  **  who  owned  this  live  and 
moving  wall  ?  " 

•*0h  ma'am,  they  're  chintzes,"  she  did  say. 

»*  Chintzes,''  said  I ;  "  pray  what  are  they  ?*" 

**  They  're  insects,  ma'am,"  she  coolly  said, 

"That  sometimes  trouble  us  in  bed." 

Poetical  Picture  of  America,  p.  72. 

Chinch-Bu§;.     A  fetid  insect^  destructive  to  wheat,  maize,  &c.,  in  the 

Southern  and  Western  States.  —  Farm,  Encyclop, 
Chinese  Sugar-Cane.    See  Sorghum, 
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To  cblcik.  To  fill  up  climks,  or  inter«tices*  The  prooesB  of  filling 
with  cky  the  iiit^^i'Htices  between  tlie  logs  of  hoiiaes  in  the  new 
oountries,  and  then  plastering  them  over  with  the  same  material,  is 
called  vhmJting  and  dnubitifj.  In  tlie  north  of  England,  it  is  culled 
dttuhitnj  and  Jilting.  —  Moor.     Also  to  cklnce. 

Our  lc^tou*«  cjitartem,  however,  vrvrv^  clo9c\y  chinked  and  dauhtd^  and  we 
pan«d  i  Mimfortable  tu^Uu-^KtwttiWt  Santa  Fe  Ejj*.,  Vol  L  p,  28. 

Tht  ltttentw«ff  of  Lite  log  wnll  were  ^'cAmleii/'  the  duuhlntj  bi'injr  large  irhipa 
end  *mn\\  afabi,  ili^fftin^  tike  i»iratA  of  rocks  in  |j:«>n1t>gT;  und  (he  dnubii^j^Yf^Wmt 
f-i  'W  •|>lH»hod  in  toft  by  the  hmnd  of  the  architect.  —  CbWton,  Th^ 

>  r,  v.»r  r.  p.  ei. 

A  i  u  [  wr  iif  »nili;r5  occupied  aconjipicunus  pTace  in  the  little  cabin,  and  tipon 
iti  ••  .   '         /  wall*  iiiiiuy  a  coon  and  dear  skin  wnre  drying,  —  Tht  Fire  ffufU. 

t  Ui4.t  wilh  a  bl  orttieae  the  other  day  in  Suuthern  lltinois  ;  and,  a»  it  con  hare 
00  b^arin^;;  ui*fp»  tht?  election  now,  p«rhapH  you  would  like  to  have  it  to  u»e  for 
ti^mUt^  In  amon^  your  election  rotunis.  —  jV,  1'.  Spirit  of  the  Tim€4, 

Chinning.  Fillitijcj  witli  moss  the  vacancies  between  the  studs  of 
hoQM<!i,  to  keep  out  wind  and  frost  —  CariwrighVs  Labrador  (1792), 
VoL  in.  Glo«8iiry, 

To  chip  In.  To  put  in  a  piece  of  money  or  a  bank-note;  to  con- 
trihut. 

An  id«  :i  •♦-»  tnN  viry  LTnimtly  t  a  prevail  that  the  printer  should  ^*  chip  in"  to 
ev^rrv' rtuLritaLlu  Antl  r -i-iinii-   .jh  iLition.  —  The  Winstead  (Conn.)  Herald^  KoT. 

Chipmok,  or  Chlpmonk,  The  pcjpular  name  for  the  Striped  Squirrel 
(Scinrui  itriatus).     Probably  an  Indian  word* 

The  rhildr«n  were  nevtr  tired  of  watrhing  the  vagaries  of  the  little  chipmtmk, 
m  he  glaured  from  braniih  tci  branch.  —  Mm,  Ciat^r***  Forest  Lije. 

Chipper.     Lively - 

Over  the  hill  in  thi;  p<ic*r-liouse  I  'm  trodgin'  my  weary  way,  — 
I»  a  woman  of  Mventy,  and  only  a  trifle  jfray,  — 
I^  who  am  »mart  and  rhippfr^  for  all  the  years  I  *tc  told^ 
A*  mvay  other  woman  ihnl  *8  only  half  a«  old, 

CfirUfm,  Fftrm  B(tUadt,  p.  51. 

Chip-Tar d,  A  yard,  or  that  portion  of  a  yard^  in  which  logs  are 
chop^ied  for  fuel. 

U  iht  soil  around  the  body  of  the  trees  should  become  too  stiff,  it  may  be 
carefntly  mnoved  and  if^t  place  supptii^d  by  coar»e  manure,  or  the  ecrapingB  of 
the  chip^ard.  —  New  Entjamt  Farmer. 

Chhrm^mrl  (Fr.,  pron.  chn'nrf*>.)  A  custom  that  prevaib  in  tbo«e 
|»art»  of  the  lTnit4>d  Stjitea  which  were  originally  colonized  by  thd 
Trench,  m  T^umiium,  Missouri,  kc,  Abo  common  in  Canada* 
When  an  unequal  match  tttkes  place,  when  an  old  bachelor  maniet, 
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or  a  widow  or  widower  marries  soon  after  they  become  such,  their 
friends  assemble  on  the  night  of  the  wedding  with  tin  horns,  bells, 
tin  kettles,  and  whatever  will  make  a  discordant  noise.  This 
^*  serenade  "  is  nightly  continued  until  the  party  is  invited  in  and 
handsomely  entertained.     See  Callithumpians, 

Chirimoya.     (Annona  chirimoya.)    The  Custard  Apple  of  the  more 
temperate  part  of  the  tropics. 

Chirk.  1.  Lively,  cheerful,  in  good  spirits,  in  a  comfortable  state;  as 
when  one  inquires  about  a  sick  person,  it  is  said,  he  is  chirk.  The 
word  is  wholly  lost,  except  in  New  England.  —  Webster.  It  is 
doubtless  derived  from  the  old  verb  to  chirk.  (^Ang. Sax.  cercian)^ 
t.  e.  to  chirp,  which  is  found  in  old  English  writers. 
2.  To  make  more  comfortable.     Connecticut. 

Afore  I  had  mixed  a  second  glass  of  switchel,  up  they  came,  and  the  General 
looked  as  chirk  and  lively  as  a  skipper.  —  Major  Downing't  Letter$. 

To  chisel.     To  cheat;  to  swindle.     Comp.   To  gouge.     A  Western 
word. 

The  banking-house  of have,  by  their  recent  failure,  chiteUed  the  people 

of  California  out  of  a  million  of  dollars.  — AUa  Cali/amian. 

To  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  being  chiselled  by  their  butchers  and  grocers, 
we  would  advise  a  visit  to  the  governor's  room  and  examine  the  standard  of 
weights  and  measures.  — New  York  Herald. 

**StHte  your  case,"  said  a  Western  lawyer  to  a  "sucker,"  who  had  applied 
for  advice. 

"It  *8  an  infamal  mean  case  of  woman-swindling;  it  sets  my  teeth  a  gritten  to 
think  on  it.  I've  been  owdaciously  cAwe^W,  dan  darn  my  foolish  pictur!  I 
might  have  known  that  puke  warn't  to  be  trusted.  —  St.  Louis  BeveiUe. 

Chisel.     To  go  full  chisel,  to  go  forcibly,  earnestly,  violently,  or  as  at 
great  speed.     Connecticut.     See  Full  Chisel. 

Chitlins.     (A  contraction  of  chitterlings.)    Rags,  tatters. 

While  I  was  in  this  way  rolling  in  clover,  they  were  tearing  my  character  all 
to  chitlins  up  at  home.  —  Robb^  Squatter  Life. 

They  did  all  they  could  to  tear  my  reputation  to  chitlins.  —  Sam  Slick,  Human 
Nature,  p.  188. 

I  told  you  it  wur  a  sorrowful  stor}-;  but  you  would  hev  it  out,  and  jest  see  how 
it  makes  parfect  chitlins  of  your  feelin's.  —  Western  Tales. 

Chiv.     The  California  term  for   Southerner,  —  an  abbreviation  for 

Chivalry. 
Chivalry.     A  cant  term  for  the  people  of  the  South. 

Had  the  Free  States  been  manly  enough,  true  enough,  to  enact  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  as  to  all  present  or  future  territories  of  the  Union,  we  should  have  had 
just  about  the  same  didoes  cut  up  by  the  chivalry  that  we  have  witnessed,  and 
with  no  more  damage  to  the  Union.  —N.  Y.  Tribune,  April  10,  1851. 
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Chock-fall.     Entirely  full;  see  also  Chuch-fuU. 

I  *m  chock/idl  of  genius  and  running  over,  said  Pigwiggin.  —  NeaL 
By  this  time  we  got  into  a  shabby-looking  street,  chock-fuU  of  hogs  and  boys. 
—  Major  Downinfff  May-day  in  Ntw  York. 

Chock  up.    Close,  tight;  said  of  a  thing  which  fits  closely  to  another. 

Chogset.  (Indian.)  A  small  fish  common  along  the  coast  of  New 
England  and  farUier  South ;  also  called  Salt  Water  Perch.  In  New 
York,  it  is  called  a  Burgall,  which  see. 

Choke-Berry.  (Pyrus  arbutifolia.)  A  plant  having  astringent  prop- 
erties. 

Choke-Cherry.  The  popular  name  of  the  Prunwt  Virginiana,  so  called 
from  its  astringent  properties. 

To  choke  oflf.  To  stop  (a  person)  in  the  execution  of  a  purpose.  A 
figurative  expression,  borrowed  from  the  act  of  choking  a  dog  to 
make  him  loose  his  hold.  To  arrest  a  public  speaker  when  growing 
tedious  is  called  choking  him  off.  This  is  done  by  shuffling  the  feet, 
applauding  where  applause  is  uncalled  for,  by  putting  questions  of 
order,  &c. 

I  spent  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  House,  amused  by  watching  the  dignified  pro-  Aw 

ceedings  of  our  KepreKentatives.  The  operation  of  **  choking  off^'  a  speaker  was 
very  funny,  and  reminded  me  of  the  lawless  conduct  of  fighting  school-boys.  — 
N.  Y.  Exprest,  Feb.  21, 1848. 

Choker.     A  cravat.     See  Whitechokered, 

To  chomp.  To  chew  loudly;  to  champ.  This  pronunciation  is  com- 
mon to  the  north  of  England  and  to  New  England.  (Also  used  in 
the  West  and  South.) 

Chompine  or  Champina.  The  residuum  of  an  apple  or  other  fruit 
after  it  has  been  chewed,  or  **  chomped,**  and  the  juice  only  swal- 
lowed. 

Chop.  A  Chinese  word  signifying  quality;  first  introduced  by  mari- 
ners in  the  China  trade,  but  which  has  now  become  common  in  all 
our  sea-ports.  Originally  the  word  was  applied  only  to  silks,  teas,  or 
other  goods  from  China;  now  the  phrase  first-chop  is  an  equivalent 
to  **  first-rate,"  and  applied  to  every  thing. 

A  smart  little  boss,  says  I,  you  are  a  cleaning  of:  he  looks  like  a  Jirgt-chop 
article.  —  Sam  Slick  in  England^  ch.  2. 

I  went  to  bonrd  at  a  famous  establishment  in  Broadway,  where  puudry  young 
merdiants  of  Xhejirtt-chop  were  wont  to  board.  —  PeriU  of  Pearl  Strtet, 

Chore.     A  small  piece  of  domestic  work;  a  little  job;  a  char. 

In  England,  the  word  char  is  used  both  as  a  noun  and  as  a  verb. 
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The  pronunciation  also  varies;  in  some  of  the  southern  counties,  it 
is  pronounced  cheure,  or  choor. 

In  America,  only  the  noun  is  employed,  and  generally  in  the 
plural.  The  pronunciation  is  uniformly  chore.  It  is  mostly  con- 
fined to  New  England. 

**  Hunting  cAtUe  is  a  dreadful  chorej**  remarked  one  of  our  neighbore,  after 
threading  the  country  for  three  weeks  in  search  of  his  best  ox.  —  Mrs.  Clavenl's 
Forest  Life. 

Radney  comes  down  and  milks  the  cow,  and  does  some  of  my  other  little  chores. 
Margaret,  p.  388. 

Girl-hunting  is  certainly  among  our  most  formidable  chores.  —  Mrs.  Kirkhnd, 
Western  Clearings. 

The  editor  of  the  **  Boston  Daily  Star,"  in  recently  relinquishing 
his  charge,  gives  the  following  notice:  — 

Any  one  wishing  com  hoed,  gardens  weeded,  wood  sawed,  coal  pitched  in, 
paragraphs  written,  or  small  chores  done  with  dcsfiatch  and  on  reasonable  terms, 
will  please  make  immediate  application  to  the  retiring  editor. 

To  chore.  (Anglice,  char.)   **  Bridget  was  choring  [working]  when  I 

left  home."     To  **  chore  about."     Connecticut. 
Chore-Boy.     A  boy  who  does  chores.     In  the  north  of  England  where 

**  char  "  is  still  used,  they  have  char-hoys  and  char-women.  —  Wright, 

And  look  that  the  hangings  in  the  matted  room  be  brushed  down,  and  the 
char-woman  rub  the  rest  of  the  rooms.  — Revet,  The  Town  Shijls,  1671. 

Chowder.  A  favorite  dish  in  New  England,  made  of  fish,  pork, 
onions,  and  biscuit  stewed  together.  Cider  and  champagne  are 
sometimes  added.  Picnic  parties  to  the  sea-shore  generally  have  a 
dish  of  chowder,  prepared  by  themselves  in  some  grove  near  the 
beach,  from  fish  caught  at  the  same  time.  Grose  describes  the 
same  as  a  sea-dish.  A  veal  chowder  when  fish  are  scarce  is  a  very 
agreeable  soup. 

Chowderhead.  A  word  corresponding  with  the  forcible,  if  not  classi- 
cal, teiTOS  numskull  and  dunderhead.     See  Muttonhead. 

ChrlBtian.  (Pron.  with  the  first  t  long.)  A  name  assumed  by  a  sect 
which  arose  from  the  great  revival  in  1801. 

ChrlBtianizatlon.  This  substantive  is  to  be  found  occasionally  in 
our  religious  publications.  The  verb  to  chrManize,  which  is  in  the 
dictionaries,  is  in  use  among  the  English  writers;  but  the  substan- 
tive is  never  employed  by  them.  — Pickering,  Vocabulary. 

Chub.     1.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Blackfish. 

2.  A  round  squash.     Connecticut. 
Chttb  Suoker.     A  sea-fish,  otherwise  called  the  Horned  Sucker. 
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Ohnok-a-Imck.     A  Western  game  played  with  dice. 

At  Hollj  Fork,  Tenn.,  any  one  can  be  accommodated.  Cards  or  chuck-a-luck^ 
old  corn  or  cider,  a  fight  or  a  foot-race  mattered  not:  it  was  to  be  had  at  a 
moments  notice.  —  Southern  Sketches^  p.  160. 

Chnck-fuU.  Entirely  full.  Common  in  familiar  language,  as  well  as 
chock-fully  Which  see  for  other  examples. 

[At  dinner]  the  sole  labor  of  the  attendants  was  to  keep  the  plates  chuck-fuU 
of  something.  —  Carlton,  The  New  Purchase,  Vol.  I.  p.  181. 

I  *11  throw  that  in,  to  make  chuck-fuU  the  **  measure  of  the  country's  glory.*' 
—  Crockett^  Tour,  p.  86. 

Chnck-Will's-Widow.  The  common  name  of  a  bird  of  the  whip- 
poorwill  family.  (Caprimulffus  Carolinensh.)  Mr.  Audubon  says  : 
"  About  the  middle  of  March,  the  forests  of  Louisiana  are  heard  to 
echo  with  the  well-known  notes  of  this  interesting  bird.  No  sooner 
has  the  sun  disappeared,  and  the  nocturnal  insects  emerge  from 
their  burrows,  than  the  sound  *  Chuck-wilVs-widow,^  repeated  with 
great  clearness  and  power  six  or  seven  times  in  as  many  seconds, 
strike  the  ear."  —  Ornithology,  Vol.  I.  p.  273. 

Chofa.     (See  Earth  Almond.) 

Chnk!  A  noise  made  in  calling  swine.  Always  repeated  at  least 
three  times.     Ciacco  is  one  of  the  Italian  words  for  hog. 

Chcink.  A  short,  thick  piece  of  wood,  or  of  any  thing  else;  a  chump. 
The  word  is  provincial  in  England,  and  colloquial  in  the  United 
States. 

I  rode  an  all-fired  smart  chunk  of  a  pony,  —  real  Creole,  —  cane-ralscd,  — walk 
six  miles  an  hour,  and  run  like  a  scared  deer  in  a  prairie  a-fire.  —  N.  Y.  SpirU 
of  the  Times,  Frontier  Incident. 

It  is  true  that  now  and  then  a  small  chunk  of  sentiment  or  patriotism  or  philan- 
thropy is  thrown  in  awkwardly  among  the.  crudities  and  immoralities  [of  the 
stage],  but  it  evidently  has  no  business  there.  —  New  York  in  Slices,  The 
Theatre. 

To  chunk.    To  throw  sticks  or  chips  at  one.     Southern  and  Western. 

Chunked.     Any  person  who  is  impudent  or  bold,  at  the  South-west, 

is  said  to  be  chunked.     See  chunk. 
Chunk-Head.     A  name  of  the  Trigonocephalus  contortrix,  red  snake, 

or  copper-head.     See  Storer  and  Holbrook, 

Chunky.  Short  and  thick.  Often  applied  to  the  stature  of  a  person, 
as  **  he  is  a  chunky  little  fellow. '* 

Chunk  Tard  or  Chnnkee  Yard.  A  name  given  by  the  white  traders 
to  the  oblong  four-square  yards  adjoining  the  high  mounts  and 
rotundas  of  the  modern  Indians  of  Florida.     In  the  centre  of  these 
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stands  the  obelisk;  ftnd  at  each  comer  of  the  further  end  standi  a 
Blave  post,  or  ,strong  stake ^  where  the  captives  tlmt  are  burnt  alive 
are  bound.  —  Bart  ram. 

The  pyramidal  hillft  or  artificiAl  mounts,  and  highways  or  BVcmjeii,  tending 
from  them  lo  artificial  Jakes  or  p<.md?,  vnst  tetnigoii  terraces,  chvnk-i^tinh,  aud 
obelisk:^  or  pntarM>f  wood,  are  the  mily  monuments  of  lal»or,  inpenutty,  mut  mng- 
nlAccincef  llmt  I  hove  seen  worthy  oC  notice.  —  Bartram^  Tra^l*  in  Florida 
(1773),  p.  518. 

This  m  doubtlesa  an  Indian  term,  and  the  enclosure  a  place  where 
the  natives  played  a  ^me  called  chuniec^  as  will  appoar  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Dn  Prutz  :  — 

**  The  waniora  practise  a  diversion  which  they  call  the  game  of 
the  pole ^  at  \vhii;h  only  two  play  at  a  time.  Each  fH>le  is  about  eight 
feet  loD^,  resembling  a  Roman  f ;  und  the  game  conaists  in  nulling  a 
flat,  round  Btone»  aboat  three  iiit^hes  in  diameter  aud  one  inch  thick, 
and  throwing  the  pole  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  stone  rests 
the  pole  may  be  at  or  near  it.  Both  the  antagonists  throw  their 
poles  at  tlie  same  Lime,  and  he  whose  pole  is  nearest  the  stone 
countj?  one,  and  has  the  right  of  rolling  the  stone  " —  Htstorjf  of 
Lotilaiartii,  1720. 

Speaking  of  the  Indian.s  of  Florida,  Romans  says,  — 

Their  fiivurile  jjam**  of  dmnke  h  a  pltLin  proftf  of  the  evi!  conapqiiencea  of  a 
violent  }>ai<.4ion  for  gaiidn^,  ufMm  aII  cIahim?*  j  at  this  they  phiy  from  morning  till 
night,  ...  and  they  bet  high.  —  NaL  Hist,  of  Florida,  177K,  p.  80. 

Chnrcli.  Mr.  Pickering  has  the  following  remarks  on  this  word  :  **  A 
church,  as  a  hmitf  ofpersom^  is  distinguished ,  in  New  England,  from 
a  ccmfjregation^  by  the  privileges  which  the  former  in  general  reserve 
to  themselves  of  receiving  exclusively  in  that  church  the  sacrament 
and  baptism,  in  conseqaence  of  their  having  publicly  declared  their 
assent  to  the  creed  which  that  church  maintains,  Marriagei  burial, 
and  public  worship  are  open  to  the  members  of  the  congregation 
at  largCt  according  to  the  forma  and  methods  employed  in  each 
church  ;  as  are  also  catechising  for  children  and  visits  to  th6  sick," 
—  Vocahularif. 

Church-Maul.  To  call  to  account  \  to  discipline  bj  ecclesiastical 
methods,     N.  England.     Vulgar. 

Chute.     1.   A  rush  ;  a  sLimpede. 

Ttie  Douj];lns  and  BreckenridjTje  men  .  .  .  »t€  mahing  to  Lincoln  with  a  per- 
fect fttumpetU^  Besides  tlut,  the  Bell  men  arc  al^o  taking  the  same  chute  every 
lUy.  —  Baidmort  Patriot,  Sept.,  18«0. 

2.  A  bayou ;  a  side  channel,  Louisiana  and  along  the  Missis^ 
Bippi  River. 
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Wbeit  ffp  wirrir  to  i  bfyou  ur  rAM/«v  the  fieirt  would  divide,  part  going  tlie  irreg- 
ttlftrwAv,  and  ynn  kvcping  the  direct  course,  —  JVT.  K,  rniwiie,  Junu  11,  1801, 
X«<f./nwi  Fort  Piltuic^  Ttnn, 

W«  wrn?  rtmning  rftut^  after  e^tif*,  — i  new  world  to  me,  — And  If  there  wfti 
A ptftkulMrt V  mtinjHul  pUiec  m  a  c/tuti,  wc  were  pretty  fiiire  to  m«cta  broadhorii 
there  {  *iid^  U  he  fiLilrd  lu  tiu  there,  ^u  would  find  him  Hi  lh«  hvad  of  the  ckuU. 
Mark  Trrtiw,  in  Ati'intie  }f<*ntUtf,  for  Ajiril,  U7f>. 

8>  (Fr.  cAo/*,)    A  water-fall ;  a  cascade.     See  Shoot  and  Schute. 

Cider.    All  talk  and  no  cider  is  a  phrase  eqtiiTalent  to  *'  great  cry  and 

lit  lie  %iool/* 
Cider  Brandy.     See  Apple  Brandy, 
Oldst  OIL    Ciiler  concentrated  by  boiling,  to  which  honey  L«*  siibse- 

qaenily  ndded.    Aluo  called  cider  royals  probably  the  original  name; 

such  basing  found  in  old  receipt  books,  and  h  perhaps  English,  or 

mftY  come  from  tlie  supposed  superior  quality  of  the  beverage, 
Ctonega.     (Span.)     A  marsh.     New   Mexico   and  Texas.     A  small 

marsh  is  called  a  eieneguifa, 

Ctmltn.  A  squash,  so  called  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States.  See 
Cfmblin^. 

Qncinnati  Oysters.     Pigs'  feet. 

To  circulate.  To  travel.  Used  in  this  sense  many  times  in  a  pam- 
phlet on  the  *'  Frauds,  Extortions,  and  Oppressions  of  the  Railroad 
Monopoly  in  New  Jersey.**  In  comparing  the  rates  of  travel  in 
various  States,  by  which  it  is  showti  that  the  rates  in  New  Jersey 
an?  the  highest  in  the  world,  tlie  author  says  of  the  traveller:  — 

Arriving  ia  ^Inryliind,  a  aliive  State,  he  cit'cultlu  at  «  rtwt  of  frum  three  to 
II VI?  CCDI&  per  mile. 

drouoistanoe.  Nat  a  cireumMance^  in  the  Bense  of  a  thing  of  no 
account,  nothing  in  comparison,  is  a  vulgarism  which  has  become 
popular  withiti  the  last  few  years. 

I  never  urn*'  fo  Icjin  iind  fpare  a  gull  »»  Mm  A »inc«  I  was  rnt^ed.    Pba- 

raohV  lean  kinc  warn*t  the  pntaUe^C  part  of  a  eireumttanve  to  Ii«?r,     I  had  to  look 
twke  Ueforu  (  could  see  her  at  all.  —  Sam  Siick,  Uunuin  Nature,  p.  ISI. 

Ctoco.  The  popular  name  of  a  fish  of  the  herrincrkind  which  abounds 
in  Lake  Ontario,  particularly  in  CThtiuraont  Bay  at  the  eatt  end, 
where  thousands  of  barrels  are  annually  caught  and  salted. 

ClUfied.  Having  and  exhibiting  the  peculiarities  of  residents  of 
cities.     New  England. 

To  citlzentze.  To  make  a  citizen ;  to  admit  to  the  rank  and  privileges 
of  a  citizen.  —  IVehater.     Rarely  used. 

Ttneymttd  wa%  eitUemztd  io  PeiiaAylvAJjia,  when  thar©  in  the  form  of  an  tmU 
grant.  —  T,  Pickering, 
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Citron.  Sweetmeats  made  from  a  melon,  so  as  closely  to  resemble 
that  made  from  the  fruit  of  the  citron-tree. 

Citron  Melon.    The  sort  of  melon  employed  for  that  purpose. 

City.  The  new  settlers  and  miners  in  the  far  Western  States  and 
Territories,  anxious  that  the  particular  spots  upon  which  they  have 
built  their  rude  cabins  or  pitched  their  tents,  or  where  they  hare 
**  located,**  may  become  a  great  town  or  city,  at  once  add  the  word 
*^  city  "  to  the  name  they  have  chosen.  For  example,  at  the  present 
time  (Dec.,  1876),  when  it  is  hardly  safe  for  white  men  to  be  in  the 
district  in  Wyoming  and  Dakota  known  as  the  **  Black  Hills,*' 
seven  places  are  marked  on  the  maps  bearing  the  names  of  '*  Crook 
City,"  *'  Gay  City,"  **  Deadwood  City,"  **  Spring  City,"  •*  Golden 
City,"  *'  Custer  City,"  and  **  Rapid  City."  Modest  towns  and  vil- 
lages are  unknown.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  not  five  hundred 
inliabitant^  in  either  of  these  so-called  cities.  In  New  KngUnd, 
too,  many  villages  are  so  named. 

Civil  Authority.  Justices  of  the  peace  are  considered  as  the  cirQ 
authority  of  the  town  in  which  they  dwell.  —  Swifi^s  Sygiem  of  Ike 
Laws  of  Connecticut  (1795).  I.  109. 

The  term  is  yet  retained  in  the  Connecticut  Statute  Book,  and 
in  common  use. 

Civism.  Love  of  country;  patriotism.  — Webster.  This,  like  the  pre- 
ceding word,  is  one  of  the  productions  of  the  French  Revolution ; 
and,  though  frequently  used  several  years  ago,  is  now  ol^>lete  here 
as  well  a*  in  France.  —  Pickering^s  Vocabulary. 

Claim.  A  piece  of  public  land  which  a  squatter  marks  out  for  him- 
self and  sf^ttles  upon,  with  the  intention  of  purchasing  it  when  the 
government  will  offer  it  for  sale.     There  are  also  claims  for  mines. 

To  claim.    To  assert. 

Tliis  verb,  although  in  common  use,  is  not  found  in  the  dic- 
tionaries. 

A  boy  of  fonrteen.  named  G«org:e  LaDoo,  applied  for  a  nifHit>  l^l^n^;  at  tbe 
Third  Police  Station  la<t  evening,  and  stated  that  he  had  left  hi$  home  in  Green- 
field. X.  H .  that  rooming,  at  the  command  of  his  parents,  who  dximtd  to  be 
unable  to  f  upport  him.  —  Boston  Jovmal. 

John  Bfloher  has  brtkas:ht  a  writ  aj^ain^t  John  F.  Costello,  to  recover  on  certain 
note^  pven  ^  y  the  latter  for  a  grocery  store  in  Wiothrop.  The  notes  are  eiaimtJ 
to  be  worthless- 
There  i«  a  curious  legal  complication  in  onr  coun«  pendinsr  the  distribntion  of 
the  estate  of  the  late  John  D.  Lewi*,  a  decreased  wealthy  meix-hant  of  this  city. 
...  He  never  made  known  his  history,  and  ciaimtd  he  had  do  rehi:i*^as  living. 
BottKm  T.xinfcrijA,  Feb.  7.  1876. 
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ClaLm-Jainper.    One  who  violently  seizes  on  another's  land  claim. 
Claim-Jtimplng.     Yiolentlj  Behing  on  another^s  claim. 
CUm.    The  popular  name  of  certain  shell-fish,  highly  esteemed  for 
food.     They  are  of  two  principal  kitidB:  — 

1.  Tlio  Hani  Clam  (Vcnaa  mt^rct'nana)^  a  very  eommon  mollusk, 
found  buried  in  the  sand  or  f^hored  of  marine  districts  at  half-tide. 
See  Quaho^* 

2,  The  Soft  Clam,  or  Mananosay  (3///a  arenaria)^  obtained  from 
tiie  nhore-s  of  tidal  rivers  by  digging  one  or  two  feet  in  the  loose 
fan  J-  It  has  a  loug»  ext«insiibk\  cartilaginous  snout,  or  proboscis* 
tlirough  which  it  ejects  water;  whence  it  is  also  called  Stem-clam. 
Abundant  on  the  sliores  of  Narragaiisett  Bay. 

A  friend  informs  me  that  in  Maryland  the  latter  ia  always  called 
the  manmofte^  and  never  mfl-nhtU  clam. 

Clira*Balce.  Chims,  baked  in  the  primitive  style  of  Uje  Indians,  fur- 
liinh  one  of  the  most  popular  dishes  on  those  parts  of  the  coast 
where  tliey  abound,  and  constitute  a  main  featm-e  in  the  bill  of  fare 
it  picnics  and  other  festive  gtitherings.  The  method  of  baking  is 
fts  follows:  A  cavity  i«  dug  in  the  earth,  about  eighteen  inches  deep, 
which  is  lined  with  round  stones.  On  this  a  fire  is  made;  and, 
when  the  stones  are  sufficiently  heated,  a  bushel  or  more  of  soft 
clams  {according  to  the  number  of  pei'sons  who  are  to  partake  of 
the  fea.Ht)  is  thrown  ujjon  tlicm.  On  this  is  put  a  layer  of  rock- 
weed  gathered  from  the  beach »  and  over  this  a  second  layer  of  sea- 
weed. Sometimes  the  clams  are  simply  placed  close  together  on 
the  ground,  with  the  hinges  uppermost,  and  over  them  is  made  a 
fire  of  brush,  Tliis  is  called  an  Intiian  htd  of  clams,  Clama  baked 
in  this  manner  are  preferred  to  those  cooked  in  the  usual  way  in 
the  kitchen. 

Parties  of  ten  or  twenty  persons,  of  both  sexes,  are  the  most 
common.  Often  they  ejttend  to  a  hundred^  when  other  amuse- 
ments are  added;  and  on  one  occasion,  that  of  a  grand  fwilitical 
mas^^meeting  in  favor  of  General  flarrisou  on  the  4th  of  July,  1810, 
Dearly  lO^MO  persons  assembled  in  Rhode  Island*  for  whom  a  W«m- 
IkiI^  atuJi  tjhowtirr  were  prepared.  This  was  pr<>baldy  the  greatest 
feast  of  the  kind  that  ever  took  place  in  New  England. 

The  •*  Boston  Atlaa ''  quotes  the  following  as  the  opinion  of  a 
Gennan  Professor  who  had  written  on  the  United  States:  — 

TTie  y>^oplo  ii«^fnih1«»  ul  the  3»i<lj*  of  the  river,  /iiirl  frnst  wptin  n  'fHricH  oi  oyiter 
rmlldl  thr  rlnm.  Hfl*.'r  whk  li  (hry  grow  nony  dtkI  clamor  oJwiUt  their  rigfU^. 

rifitf,  httht  tire  a  Rhode  Island  institution,  80  much  so  that  the 
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aldtftm.anic  prnpKjrtionB  of  some  of  her  joUiest  aons  rise  and  faU  with 
the  tide;  and  they  are  uolorioiusly  happy  at  high-water.  When 
given  pro  bano  publico^  claiii-Uakes  ai^e  like  cattle-show  dinners  in 
manimoth  tents*;  but  when  enjoyed  by  a  select  party,  on  some  re- 
tired beach  or  tiwy  islet^  Uiey  are  gorgeous. 

**At  such  times, 
With  sboea  aiad  stockings  doffed,  ami  trowscm  rolled 
Abovu  their  knees,  the  men  adveDtumufi  wade 
Through  mud  and  WRter  '  for  to  dig  Tor  dims ; ' 
While  on  some  smooth-wora  stonea  ihe  maideai  pile 
A  tieiip  of  dUQ-drled  branches,  which  caflamed 
By  loco'foco  match  or  other  meam^f 
Kindlei^  Atraightway,  and  heati*  the  hrnrth  bcneatli; 
Kext  »wei?ping  off  the  ai^he*,  lay  the  ciamii, 
And  co\'er  o'er  with  Aeaweed,  that  ttiay  keep 
Encloaed  the  tierce  caloric*     Then  when  done, 
And  the  sheli  open*  of  it^ielf,  the  morsel  sweet 
Ij*  gobbled  from  that  uaiura!  jspMin,  its  jiuces  all 
ReEained,  ita  Eavor  fmh  and  jjcrfect."  — Ptrky, 

Clara-SheU.  The  lipta,  or  mouth.  There  ia  a  common  though  Tulgar 
expreasion  in  New  England  of  **  Shut  your  r/aw4-.<A^//; '*  thai  ia» 
**  Shut  your  mouth,  ht>ld  your  tongue/'  The  padlock  tiow  u^d  on 
the  United  Statea  ra ail-bags  is  called  the  **  Clam-shell  padlock.*' 

Yoti  don' I  f«ei  much  like  Hpeakm*, 
When  if  you  let  your  damMhtth  ga|)e,  a  quart  of  tar  will  leak  in.*' 

LoweU^  Bifflow  Paptrg^  Vol.  II.  p.  19. 

Clapboard.  A  tliin,  narrow  board,  used  bo  cover  the  sides  id  hottaes, 
and  phui-ed  so  as  to  overlap  the  one  below  it.  Originally  c^itv-tvoard, 
or  board  made  by  cleavinf^.  In  England,  according  t/O  Bailey's 
Dictionary,  a  clapftoard  is  a  thin  board  formed  ready  for  the  cooper^s 
use,  in  order  to  make  casks  or  vessels. 

Ship'plankei^,  clovL'-board  and  pike-«taveg,  theac  lade  home  shipa  twice  a  year 
hence.  —  Detc,  tif  Neto  Alifion  (1G48),  Forceps  Rtpr.,  p.  31. 

Mr.  Ohlham  had  a  Funall  hou«<e  near  ihe  weir  at  WatertowB,  made  all  of  dap- 
boanU  [i.  e.  of  cloven  boanlfi,  without  limber],  bunted  Atigu»t,  16t}2*  —  WiMhrnp^ 
Journal,  Vol.  T  p.  87. 

Kichard  I>ongo  was  flned^  ta  1&S5,  for  riving  divera  good  treei  into  tltapboardM, 
Mau.  MtcordM,  VoLl,  p.  103. 

To  clapboard.     To  cover  with  clapboard ing. 

The  house  wa«  neat  and  comfortable,  tt  was  a  amalt  frame  buildiog,  ck^ 
bo(irt!td  on  the  sides  and  roof,  —  Margaret,  p.  18. 

Clape,  The  common  name  of  the  Gtddeu- winged  Woodpecker,  in  the 
btate  of  New  York.  Dr,  DeKay  thinks  it  »*  a  pro  vine  utl  word,  in* 
troduced  by  the  early  English  colonists/*  It  is  elsewhere  called 
High-hole,  Old  Eng.  Ht^gh-trhde^  Hig-hawe;  mod,   Ilic;kwall  and 
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Hlcliway  fBc>otli);    Tucker,  Yucktl  (WilUhw);    Flicker,  Wake- 
np^  Pige«:tii  WockI pecker,  and  Yeliow-hammer ;  in  Louisiana,  P^ue- 
hmM-jaunt.  —  Nat.  HUt,  of  New  York, 
CUpmatcb.     I.  A  kind  of  woman's  cap.     See  Chekmutck* 

2.  A  kind  of  seal-skin.  CL'^i/L  *^«| 

CtatterwtLackiii|;>     A  clatter,  racket. 

When  we  went  a  bar  hunting,  I  hennl  tfa«  dAfndest  elatt^rwhtickinff  nod  Doite 
tn  the  roiif!  behind  us.  —  Southern  Sketches^  p.  33. 

CUjr-Baters,  otherwiae  Dirt-Eaters.  A  miserable  set  of  people  iii- 
halntiug  some  of  liie  Southern  Stateii^,  who  subBieit  chieliyon  tur- 
pentine i»hiskey,  and  appease  their  craving  for  more  jsuhstantial 
food  by  filling  their  stomachs  with  a  kind  of  aluminous  earth 
which  alriounds  everywhere.  This  gives  them  a  yellowinh,  drab- 
oolored  complexion,  with  dull  eyen,  and  faceit  who^^e  idiotic  expres- 
aiaa  in  only  varied  by  a  dull  despair  or  a  devilish  malignity.  They 
are  lookM  down  up>n  by  the  Negroes  with  a  contempt  which  they 
return  iw  a  heaj'ty  hatred.  — Ida  May,  See  fully  in  •*  Thompson's 
Practice  of  Medicine," 
Thm  Clean  Tbiiae.  A  low  expression,  denoting  propriety,  or  wlmt  m 
honorable. 

It  \%  ftdiiittl«d  thit  ending  out  ftWp«  to  plunder  your  neiuhbnr  or  ndveTsaiy  is 
U>  mtu  h  Its  ititfn;  wonts  in  muking^  war.  I  dan't  Uku  it.  It  i»nH  tb<!  cltan  thing. 
Crockett,  Timr,  p.  103. 

A  m«ii  m»y  lie  lh«  strajght  thing,  that  is^  right  up  and  down  like  a  f*jw's  tail; 
but  haii^  me  if  he  citii  do  die  clciin  thinif  aay  how  he  can  dx  It.  —  S.  SUck^ 

Clean  Ticket.     The  entire  regularly  nominated  ticket  at  an  election; 

ft  ticket  wiUiout   any  erasures;   al^o  called    a  ** straight  ticket.'* 

'*  He  went  the  clean  ticket  on  the  Whig  nominations.'' 
Clear   Qrit.     The  right  sort;    having  no  lack  of  spirit;  unalloyed; 

decided. 
Nor  do  we  tbtnk  the  matter  much  mended  by  a  dtar  grit  Republican  canvea- 

tkm,  pulling  one  or  two  Deiiiocnit»  at  the  foot  of  their  ticket. — Ntw  York 

Tnimnt,  Oct.  10.  1«!1. 

In  Canada,  a  Clear  Grit  means  a  Liberal  in  politics. 
Clearing.     A  place  or  tract  of  land  cleared  of  wood  for  cultivation; 
a  ct^mnion  use  of  the  word  in  America.  —  Webster. 

ASU'T  we  reatthed  the  tK^undaries  of  the  charing  and  plunged  into  the  timbf^red 
Unt!^  thit  heat  was  exdianged  for  a  grotto-like  coolness.  —  Jfr<,  Clavfn'ii  FortU 
X.I/V.  Vol.  I.  p.  64. 

Clearing  House.  An  establishment  recently  organized  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  where  clerks  from  the  various  banks  daily  meet  to  aettla 
the  balances  of  their  respective  institutions, 
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^o  clear  out  To  take  one^s  self  off;  to  depart^  dt^amp.  A  figxire 
boiTowed  from  the  cuntom-bcm.se*  A  vessel  **  takea  her  c]eai*aiice 
papers/'  or  *^  clears  out  *^  for  departure. 

Thiit  thinji;  of  m.an-wor»hip  t  Ain  a  tttningcr  to;  I  dtni't  like  it;  it  tJiints  crer^ 
at'tlun  of  life;  it  is  tike  A  »kiiak  gcttjnj^  into  &  Uoune,  —  long  after  he  has  citnrtfi 
oti^,  you  smell  him  in  every  mcmi  and  closet  from  the  cellar  to  the  gparret, — 
Crockett «  Speech^  Tifur,  p.  74. 

1  tnmed  rnund^  and  was  goingf  to  clear  out.  Bat,  pays  he,  Stop,  Mister  I  — 
Major  Douming'M  Mt^^-dtiy  i»i  jVeir  Vark. 

Not  a  soul  ha5  diatiirhed  our  peaci'ful  repone,  exwpt  fliat  Colonel  Colden  and 
the  Dickenses  came,  one  niirlfit  after  we  hnd  jjjone  to  bed,  and  cleared  out  the  next 
day  at  nocnj.  —  Tichnnr^t  Life  and  Letters^  Ldt.  (a  II.  S,  Lf*jarv^  Vol.  11.  p.  207. 

Clear  Swing.     Good  opportunity.     See  Full  Swing. 

As  ^wm  a^  civilizatimi  amves  at  yeans  nf  <lf*rr«?tion,  vre  expect  to  see  our  ritics 
pKlirgied  of  rowdyisni„  incentive*  to  vice  abzitrd,  and  a  clear  tvping  Hud  ample 
reward  grunted  to  hi]>or  and  Intelligence.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

To  clerk  or  to  clerk  it  To  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk.  In  com- 
mon use  at  the  West^  and  occasionally  heard  in  New  York, 

Teaching;,  clerking,  law.  &e.,  are  *o  very  preiariouB,  except  to  men  of  estab- 
Ijfihed  reputation  und  bu»)ne!iR,  that  it  i»  next  to  madne»ji  for  a  youth  to  ooow 
here  relytng  upon  them.  —  jV.  Y.  Tribune^  April  19t  ISii). 

Young  Soublette  bad  b*"cn  clrrking  down  to  the  fort  on  the  Platte,  io  he  know'd 
•omething.  —  littxton,  Far  li'cjrf,  p.  17. 

I  was  struck  with  the  original  mode  in  which  the  young  gentleman  who  waa 
dtrhinfjl  it  manag;ed  his  .^pelting.  —  A  Stray  Yankte  in  Texas^  p»  197. 

Clever.  The  following  are  the  English  eenses  of  this  word  b»  giyen 
by  Dr.  Worcester:  Dextrons,  Rkilful  (AfldLton)  ;  just,  fit,  proper^ 
comtnodious   (Pope);  well-shaped,  handsome  (Arhurhnot). 

In  the  United  States,  rtta^r  in  much  used  a.'^  a  colloquial  word  in 
the  sense  of  good-natured,  well-disposed,  honest;  and  the  phrase 
*^ clever  man**  or  *^  clever  fellow  *'  is  employed  to  denote  a  person 
of  g^ood-n attire,  gwd  disposition,  or  good  intention,  —  Worcet^er-it 
Dictiontirrf. 

llie  hitidlord  of  the  hotel  was  a  n^rr  either  man,  and  made  me  ffcl  quite  al 
home  in  his  house,  —  CrackeU*M  Tour  dovn  EnM,  p,  22. 

It  ii  related  that  an  Engliah  lady  arriving  in  New  York,  being 
recommended  to  take  a  servat;t-girl  who  was  described  to  her  a^  clever^ 
but  not  avmrt,  answered  that  such  a  maid  would  suit  her  admir- 
ably. But  she  soon  learjied  that  her  new  {icquisition  was  merely 
inoffensive  and  didl;  whereas,  ahe  had  expected  one  brisk  and 
intelligent,  without  being  t*howy  or  dressy.  We  sometimes  hear  the 
expressions  **  English  clever  '*  and  **  Yankee  clever  "  iiswd  to  indi- 
cate the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  to  be  taken. 
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We  have  also  heard  the  word  used  in  a  sort  of  hybrid  sense ,  as  in 
the  question  and  answer:  **  How  are  you  getting  on  ?  "  **  First- 
rate,  thank  you."     **  Well,  that  *8  clever,'' 

Cleverly.  This  is  much  used  in  some  parts  of  New  England,  instead 
of  well  or  very  well.  In  answer  to  the  common  salutation,  **  IIow  do 
you  do?  "  we  often  hear,  **  I  am  cleverly,*'  It  is  also  used  in  the 
sense  of  fairly,  completely. 

The  landlord  comes  to  me,  as  soon  as  I  was  cleverly  up  this  morning,  looking 
fall  of  importance. — Sam  Slick  in  England^  ch>  8. 

Cleverness.     Mildness  or  agreeableness  of  disposition;  obligingness; 

good  nature.     Used  in  New  England.  —  Webster, 
Clevis,  or  Clevy.     (Fr.  clef,  clavette.)     An  iron,  bent  to  the  form  of 

an  ox-bow,  with  the  two  ends  perforated  to  receive  a  pin,  used  on 

the  end  of  a  cart-neap,  to  hold  the  chain  of  the  forward  horse  or 

oxen;  or,  a  draft-iron  on  a  plow.  —  Webster, 

Clitt.  A  part  of  the  Silurian  limestones  of  the  West  have  been  called 
»*  Cliff  limestone,"  from  the  bold  cliffs  found  on  the  banks  of 
streams.  The  word  much  used  in  this  way  is  usually  pronounced 
elifts,  and  hence  the  adjective  cli/iyj  frequently  applied  to  streams  as 
a  proper  name.  Thus,  **a  cli/ty  country"  is  one  abounding  in 
cliffs. 

Climb  do^vn.  To  climb  is  to  ascend,  to  mount,  to  rise,  but  in  no 
sense  to  descend.  Yet  we  sometimes  find  it  used  with  the  latter 
signification.  Thus,  Mr.  H.  Ward  Beecher,  in  describing  his  visit 
to  Oxford,  says:  — 

To  climb  down  the  wall  was  easy  enoagh,  too  easy  for  a  man  who  did  not  lore 
wetting. 

And  ac^in :  — 

I  partly  climbed  down^  and  wholly  clambered  back  again,  satisfied  that  it  was 
easier  to  get  myself  in  than  to  get  the  flowers  out.  —  Star  Papert^  p.  41. 

Cling  or  Clingstone.  A  variety  of  the  peach  in  which  the  flesh 
adheres,  or  clings,  firmly  to  the  stone.  When  the  stone  readily 
separates  from  the  flesh,  they  are  called  free-stones  or  open  stones. 
The  word  peach  frequently  designates  the  free-stone,  while  the  others 
are  called  clings, 

Clingjohn.    A  soft  cake  of  rye. 

Clinker-bnilt  A  term  applied  to  a  class  of  boats  in  which  the 
lower  edge  of  every  plank  overlays  the  next  under  it,  like  clap- 
hoards  on  the  side  of  a  house.  It  is  a  variation  of  the  English  term 
clincher-built. 
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Clip,  A  blow  or  stroke  with  the  hand;  as^  **  He  hit  him  a  cUpy  — 
Wf hater.     Provincial  in  Eu gland  mid  the  Northern  States. 

Clipper-Ship.  Ships  hiiilt  in  the  clipper  style,  with  a  special  view  to 
quick  Yoyagen;  clipper-lmilt  ships.  They  owed  their  origin  t^  the 
immetisely  profitahle  tra4e  wltich  sprang  up  between  the  Atlantic 
8eiVIK>rts  and  8aii  Francisco »  soon  after  the  occupation  of  California 
by  AmerieanM  frojn  the  United  States, 

Clique.  A  combination  of  stock-brokers  or  capitalists,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing^  or  diminisliing  the  price  of  stocks^  in  order  to 
break  down  the  market,     AL*?o  called  a  ring. 

Clitchy.  Clammy,  sticky,  glutinons,  ^ — Pivkerinffit  Vocah,  Mr.  Pick- 
ering say3  he  has  **  heard  this  word  used  in  a  few  instances  by  old 
people  in  New  England;  but  it  is  rarely  heard/'  In  Devonshire^ 
England^  they  urc  the  verb  to  elitrh,  meaning  to  f^tick,  to  adhere, 
to  become  thick  or  glutinous.  From  thin  our  word  is  evidently 
derived. 

Clockmutch.  (Du.,  liapmuts^  a  night-cap  )  A  woman *9  cap  com- 
posed of  three  pieces,  — a  straight  centre  one,  from  the  forehead  to 
tlie  net?]c,  with  two  side  pieces.     A  New  York  term. 

Close.    Held  firmly;  difficult  to  obtain;  scarce.    Usually  said  of  money  j 

as,  **  Money  is  dose.*' 
Cloud.     A  woman's  knit  head-covering. 
To  cloud  up.     To  g^ow  cloudy;  to  cloud  over. 

Although  the  morning  wm  fine  and  ple^u^unt,  it  clouded  up  before  eight  o'clock 
«nd  cwmroenced  raining.  —  BnjnnV»  Jftumvy  to  California^  p.  43. 

Club'Tall.  The  common  shad,  the  fatter  portion  of  which  have  the 
tail  swollen,  and  on  the  coast  of  Carolina,  where  they  are  taken,  are 
called  clulHaits.  —  Nut.  Hht.  N.  \\ 

Coachee.     Fr.     A  coachman ;  a  stage-driver, 

Coaoli-Whlp.    In  Virginia^  the  name  of  a  snake. 

Of  no  de^cripijun  I  ^hnll  make 

Of  eithtirgliwia  nr  rntlle-snake; 
I  'v€  not  tlie  cctttcti-tefnp^  or  the  greeny 

Tlte  iiioce&«in  or  wampum  seen. 

Jiapufttf^  PictHTt  o/Amtriea^  p.  100. 

Coad.  The  anthracite  coal  of  commerce  is  thus  cla«ii*ified  in  the  mar- 
kets where  »old  :  1.  Broken  or  furnace  coal,  being  the  largest 
lumps;  2.  Stove  or  range  ooal;  3.  Pea  or  nut  coal;  4.  Egg  coal; 
5,  Coal  duint. 

Coal-OiL     Oil  extracted  from  cejtaiu  coal;  petroleum* 
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To  coast  To  slide  down  hill  with  «l«d8  cm  the  mow;  a  term  used  by 
boys  in  New  England.     See  Tabogganmg> 

OiwHiig.     The  araii.Hement  of  sliding^  down  hill  with  aleds  on  the 
Bnow. 

1  guw»  Annt  Libl*v  never  Uutk*!  one  i>f  Uiv  ninnera  nf  her  a!ed  some  Saturdfty 
tftittmoon,  when  it  wn*  prinie  f^mring.  —  Ffinny  Ftm. 

Coat     Used  in  the  South  for  peUkooL     Formerly  common,  and  «till 

provincial,  in  England. 
Cob.    The  spike  on  which  the  kernels  of  maize,  or  Indian  corni  ^ow. 

When  the  coni  is  attached  to  it,  it  is  called  an  **ear/'     The  old 

EitgHfih  word  eoh^  the  top  or  liead  (from  the  Saxon  cop)^  is  doubtless 

the  urigin  of  the  term. 
The  following  short  but  pithy  dialogue  is  represented  as  passing 

between  two  Virginia  Negroes  soon  after  the  surrender  of  Lord 

Coruwallis,  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown:  — 

JfMjPo.    Halloo,  brudJer  Sum ;  how  you  do  ? 

Sam,     fHij  Jon* I  know,  bnidJer  Mmjujn;  mighty  poorly. 

Mm^.     rutirlyt  Indcc'd  !  you  no  hcnr  do  ncwM? 

Snm^    No,     What  fitrtcr  news  ? 

Mtn^,    Why,  d(»n*t  you  knr>w  ilat  tti^  great  man  dey  v&\\  Cornwall^  ? 

Yes,  I  hem  nuff  ^bouL  him  ahooting  after  white   folks  all  over  da 

TMUiffOk    Wen»  I  »'{Mji«  yon  know  Gin'ral  Wajshittgton  ? 
S4sm*    Oh.  yp^  1  I  know  ole  maaser. 

Mintft>.     Wfll,  I  Urll  yt>a  what:  he  no  Comwallis  now,  he  Co&wallis  ;  Gin'nd 
Waidiiugton  shell  all  dt  eom  off  him  too  slick.  —  Cherokee  Phmnijr,  May  21,  183S. 

Cobb*  A  blow  on  the  buttock.  Wrights  in  his  Dictionary  of  Obso- 
lete and  Provincial  EngliBh,  explains  the  word  as  follows:  **  A  pun- 
t(ihm<»nt  u«ed  among  seamen  for  petty  offences  or  irregularities,  by 
bnntin.'uloing  tJte  offender  on  the  posteriors  with  a  cobbing-stick  or 
pipe-alaif." 

Shrtitl'i  -"■'  V.  ,rTt*  ti^  found  vending  jipiriluon?  liquors,  without  p^^rroi'sion  from 
hif  oi»  I  -TO  §0  olTendinjc:  *httU  rec<?ive  fiftoen  c*tbh»  or  puddles  for  every 

fiich  oi'^  'bv  hand^  of  ihe  patroHera  of  thp  H<HiU?nienl  m  nei^hUirhood 

in  which  Itie  oScncc  waa  committed,  —  CAero^*«  Phianix^  April  Ift,  1828. 

Cobbler.  I.  A  drink  made  of  wine,  sugar,  lemon,  and  pounded  ice, 
and  unbibeil  through  a  straw  or  other  tut>e;  as,  a  **  ahen7  nobhler,** 
2.  A  sort  of  pie,  bak**d  in  a  jx^t  lined  with  dough  of  great  thick* 
nestt,  upon  which  the  frxiit  is  placed;  according  to  the  fruit,  it  is 
ail  apple  or  a  ^K?ach  cobbler.  Western. 
Coe»sb  ant)  Squaw*weed.  Names  given  to  Erigeron  CanadenM  (and 
other  ipecica  of  the  genus),  used  by  the  Northern  Indians  for  medi- 
cioe.  —  Rqfine»tpie^  Med.  Flora,  I.  167* 
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Cockarouse.  A  title  of  honor  nmnntjj  the  Iiidianfl  of  Tir^nia,  and 
long  aftt^rwards  used  by  the  English  settlerg  as  a  term  fc^r  a  ji^rson 
of  conaequence.  **  Werowance  or  cockarouse/*  says  Captain  John 
Smithy  **  means  a  captain," —  Hist.  Virginia,  1621. 

A  eochnrcmsf  h  one  thnt  baa  Ihc  honor  to  b«  of  the  king  or  quecn*B  coiim il, 
with  reliition  to  the  aSkirH  of  ^vtrnraefit.  —  B&errltf*t  Vir^nia^  1706,  Book  III 
With  npur  of  punch  which  lay  in  pate, 
Ere  tong  we  lighted  at  the  giate; 
Where  in  An  anricti!  cpkIot  house, 
Dwi'Il  my  new  irit-nd,  a  cockermue, 

Tht  Std-wftd  Factor;  or,  A  Voj/agt  to  Maryland^  1708. 

Cocktaii  A  atinuiljitinjq^  beverage,  made  of  brandy,  gin,  or  other 
liquor,  mixed  with  bitters,  sugar,  and  a  very  little  water*  A  friend 
thinks  that  this  term  was  sugg^ted  by  the  shape  which  froth,  as 
of  a  glass  of  porter,  assumes  when  it  flows  over  the  sides  of  a  tumbler 
contuhiing  the  liquid  eirf?rveitoing.  **  A  bowie-knife  and  a  foaming 
cocktail/' ^N,  }\  Trihtm^,  May  8,  1862. 

In   the    Anif^rican*s  Aix>stTophe  to  Bon   Gaultier,  addressed  to 
Dickens,  after  his  visit  to  the  United  States,  he  says:  — 

Did  we  Jipape  our  brandy  cockiaiitf  utiut  thee  of  our  whiskey-ji^rog^  ? 
Unif  the  jukps  that  we  gave  thee  would  have  floored  n  Kewnmn  NoggA. 

Book  of  BfiUtuh. 

Coco  Q^raas,  An  insidious  grass  or  weed  much  dreaded  by  Southern 
planters,  as  it  will  speedily  overran  and  ruin  any  field  in  whiclt  it 
takes  root, 

Cocoa-Nut     1.  The  well-known  fruit  of  the  Cocos  nuciftra^  a  kind  of 
palm  which  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  aa 
well  as  of  the  other  parts  of  the  world. 
2.  The  head, 

Coco-Plum.  (Sp.  hicaco,  Chrifmhalanm  hicacoJ)  A  fniit  grown  at 
Barbadoes. 

Cocoa  or  Bddoea.  The  tuberous  root  of  the  Arum  escukntum,  the 
principal  dependence  for  a  supply  of  food  among  the  Iatx>ring  popu- 
lation of  the  We.^t  Indie<«, 

C.  O-  D,  Collect  on  delivery.  Letters  put  upon  packages  sent  by 
express,  the  charges  on  which  must  be  paid  on  delivery. 

Codding.  Fishing  for  codfish.  A  common  tenn  in  New  England 
Heaport*^,  where  vessels  are  fitted  out  for  the  purpose. 

Codfiah  Aristocracy.  A  clana  of  people  who,  with  wealth,  are  too 
apt  to  be  deficient  in  intelligence  and  good  manners,  and  who, 
MwrtheliM.MBiimaMi»(rfimiii»tBiiBB.    Sm^Skaddm. 
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Coffee-Tree  or  Kentucky  Coffee-Tree* 


An  oruainetit^  iree  wttb  viiluable  wood 


(Gffmnocladux  CanaderunM, 

feeds  of  which 


were 


ODce  tided  m  a  substitute  for  coffee. 

Qoih»<Bo«t.     See  BaUerff. 

Cobaee^  A  t^rm  applied  to  the  people  of  certain  settlements  in 
Weitem  Pennsylv^ania  from  tlieir  use  of  the  archaic  form  Q«o*  he^ 
—  "Quoth  ha.'* 

Colioeli.  soroetime^t  callfHi  Black  Cohosli  or  Bkck  Snake-root  {L'lmici' 
fugri  racemofa)^  a  well-known  mediciual  plant*  Th^re  are  also  (Acta 
4lZ&a)  Wliite  Banebeny,  Blue  Cohosh,  {LetmHct  thalktroidts)  Pap- 
pooee  Root»  or  S<pmw  Root,  and  otlier  allied  plants. 

Wkite  txihuah  wilt  bring  out  tins  wbelk  in  less  than  fio  time ;  and  brook  lime  will 
break  an^  fever.  —  Marffaret^  p.  375. 

€^d,  ojij,     1,  Applied  in  a  peculiar  way  to  those  who  do  not  en^ge 
in  some  particular  undert.akirig,  e*  tj,  a  revival  in  a  church  (this  seems 
Jto  be  the  original  uae),  a  railroad  comjwiny,  a  bank,  or  even  a  con- 
'  to  cheat  some  one.     He  who  does  not  earnestly  engage  in 
\  is  said  to  be  cold. 

now  mtny  share*  in  the "  Bank  hare  be^n  vabucrtbed  to-day  Y  Why,  Smith 

tpcik  ti«ti  ind  .Tone*  twenty.     And  how  ininy  did  Jackson  take  'i    Oh»  ho  '»  coW, 
ht  *4  only  take  one^  providecj  E  M  stwap  hor'«e!i  with  him. 

^*  In  looker,  to  have  a  jEjtwd  hand  cold  is  to  have  it  dealt  you  at 
flie  st«.rt,  without  having  t<*  draw  new  cards. 

3.  Dij^tant.  Said  of  one  who,  in  play  hunting  to  find  the  thing 
coDoealed,  is  remote  from  it.     New  England. 

C36ld  as  Presbyterian  Charity.  A  relic  of  the  dislike  had  towards 
Pre jtbyterians  when  Episcopacy  was  e^rtablished  in  Vir^^nia  by  law, 
and  the  leaders  of  Virginia  society  sympathized  with  the  English 
Presbyterians,  especially  as  Cromwell  and  the  other  Puritaift  about 
1540-1045  were  known  as  Pre.sbyteriuns. 

T^ey  are  ci^td  m  Ptf»byffriftn  charitij,  and  mean  enough  to  pot  tha  inn  in 
ettipae,  Kn  Uie  Riijjlish,  ^-Hnm  Stkk  in  Knt/lnnd. 

Why,  CoUtnel,  the  river  i*  pretl y  cnn^iderable  for  a  run ;  but  the  wat«r  li  eoel 
0§PrrwlhfUrinn  eharitjf^  —  CrocJtttt'i  Tour. 

It  was  conunon  in  England,  particularly  during  and  after  Crom« 
wcirs  time,  to  ridicule  the  Presbyterians;  thus  Hudibras  says:  — 

When  thou  at  uny  thing  would'st  rail| 
Thtiu  niak'iit  rresbytery  thy  fcale. 
Ai  il  Prc*hytery  were  a  ftnndard 
To  Bixf  whatever 'fl  to  lie  slandered. 

Part  I.  Canto  S. 
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Cold  Bread.  The  adjective  cold  is  ooastaatly  applied  to  bread  that 
is  not  coid  at  all,  but  simply  not  hot^  also,  to  stale  bread. 

Cold  Slaw.     See  Kool  Sha, 

Cold  Sore.     An   eruption   usually  about   the  mouthy  and   generally 

accompauying  a  culd  in  the  head, 
Collapaity.     Collapt;  collapsion- 

Many  emigrantB  arriving  at  Chat  state  otcoH'fpnty  lem^^d  Kat  broke  stayed  at 
Los  ADgekn  bocauM  they  could  not  go  on.  —  5fin  Frttneuco  paper. 

Collar.  To  wear  the  collar.  To  be  under  the  control  of  another;  to 
be  flubjeet  to. 

So,  when  one  ^i  cbow  to  Congrea!!^  ex  fiucin  ese  he  *«  la  it, 
K  collar  grows  right  roand  his  neck  in  a  m  in  net. 

LotctU,  The  Bitflouf  Paptrt. 

CoUards.  A  comiption  of  Colewort,  a  kind  of  cabbage  grown  in  the 
Souths  the  leaves  of  which  do  not  form  a  close  head,  and  which  are 
much  us€d  an  "  greens."  In  the  South  they  are  called  coUards. 
"  Bacon  and  cnllardi  '*  are  a  universal  dish  there. 

The  pcRtr  tra«ih  who  #cratehed  a  hare  siib*i?'tonce  from  a  sorry  pntch  of  beam 
t^d  cfitltrth^MUtX  llie  6tfl|;£?ering  bully,  who  did  not  condeecend  to  do  any  thing. — 
Giltnort^  Mif  MSoutJiem  Fiiendt,  p.  &4. 

In  England T  young  cabbage  is  called  cohworU 

How  turnips  hide  their  swelling  hemdR  below. 

And  how  the  clo«iiig  coitworU  upwards  grow.^-o  Guy* 

ColIarett&  (Fr.)  A  peculiar  shaped  collar  of  muslin,  lace,  or  linen 
worn  by  ladies. 

Colonel.  A  title  of  courtesy.  There  is  a  great  fondness  in  the  West 
and  South  fur  the  higher  military  titles,  but  particularly  for  that  of 
Colonel.  New  England,  too,  may  be  charged  with  the  same  weak- 
ness. 

A Yriend  has  related  to  me  the  following  anecdote:  — 

A  gentleman  hud  taken  a  fine  Htallion  to  a  fair  in  Kentucky,  and  wi*  T«?elved 
with  great  cordiality  and  restpect.  lie  had  never  held  any  military  rank,  and 
notirtng  thai  he  wa*  addressed  by  every  one  as  Colonel,  although  others  of  the 
party  were  not,  he  inijuired  the  reason,  and  received  the  following  reply: 
•*Well,  Rir,  Colonel,  sir,  is  a  title  of  courtesy;  and  here  in  Kfntmky,  «tr»  we 
always  pve  it  to  any  gentleman  who  keeps  a  hotel  or  owns  a  stml  hurse,  sir." 

Cold  Plour.  A  preparation  made  of  rndiau  com  (maize)  parched 
and  pulverized,  mixed  with  one-third  its  quantity  of  sugar.  Two 
or  three  tea.^poonfuls  of  this  compound  stirred  in  a  glass  of  water 
will  answer  for  a  meal  when  food  is  scarce.     See  Nocake  and  Pinole. 

Collect.     (Du.  kolk\  a  pit,  a  lake.)      A  pond  supplied  by  rainj  a 

imfmrnintilliif  Mw  Yirb  Itot  wrtitta  rt  M  titY  rt  Mw  Yflrt 
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IMV  occupied  by  the  **  Tombs/*  the  **  Five  Points,"  and  vicinity, 
waa  formerly  known  as  »*  The  CoUnct.** 

Collector.  There  are  three  pviucipal  officers  in  each  of  the  large  Cus- 
tom Houae^i  in  Uiia  country^  the  Collector,  Naval  Officer*  and  Sur- 
veyor. 

Il  it  th«  4ut;)'  nf  (lie  mlltctor  to  re<!cive  alt  miititfe«U,  reports,  and  docutnentB 
M^nlivd  10  l>«  i«*d«  or  cxUibitetl  an  the  entry  of  imv  ve*»el  or  c«ri^;  record  atl 
nanlfeiiCs  ^t^d^  tc^j^cther  with  the  uavft)  officer,  estimute  the  uuiouDt  of  diitiefi 
fajwXtW  on  imports,  ludomini;  the  satne  on  the  nrt^pectlve  entries;  receive,  or 
•«c«ire  by  bund,  juiVMiont  of  dnlie'*;  gmtir  permits  for  the  nnladin^p  or  delivery  of 
impoftft;  and,  with  the  rtpprobation  of  the  Socretiiry  of  the  Treasury,  employ 
p«n>unf  as  uupectxtrB,  weighers,  g:Aug«;r»,  meiL«urer«^,  and  clerkis.  — Act  March  % 

mi. 

To  collide.  To  strike  or  dash  agaiui^t  each  other ;  to  strike  or  da«h, 
—  folluwed  by  with.  —  Wcbitter.  To  come  into  ctdlision.  particularly 
in  thi?  ca«e  of  railroad  trains  approaching  each  other  from  oppxisite 
dintcticitis. 

Many  ohjrctious  have  been  made  to  the  use  of  this  word,  under 
the  imprej^sion  that  it  is  new  and  coined  for  the  occasion ;  but  it  hiia 
long^  b^en  used  by  English  writers  precUely  in  iJie  sense  now  used 
when  »p«;aking  of  collisions  of  railway  trains. 

The  flinti  that  hide 
Thfl  ieedi  of  fire^  thuft  toued  in  air,  oulUdt. 

Diydcn^  Ovid^  Mttam.^  b.  xv. 
Ttif  ontwanl  [ayre],  being  stracke  or  coUidtd  by  a  solid  body,  still  strikes  the 
aext  ayre.  —  Bitrton^  Anatomy  of  Mtlanchol^f  (1632).  p.  274. 

Colored.     A  term  applied  to  persons  who  have  Negro  blood  in  their 

vf'ins.     They  are  called  *'  people  of  color,"  **  colored  people.** 
Comb.     A  ridge  or  hill;  a  bluif. 

The  jwMition  of  Drury'a  Bluff  po»M*Mea  a  nataral  filren^flh  .  ,  .  The  turn  of 
Iha  Hvnr  that  brini48  the  boal>  in  Aghi  U  only  fiOO  yard*  dislanl.  Th^  bluff  la  a 
^fh  n^f^  Of  eemh,  —  JHchmond  Enquirer^  May  19, 18U2. 

To  come.      Tn  make  ctmte^  m  Western  parlance,   applied  to  gatne^ 
an»  to  bring  it  down  with  your  rifle, 

Vt!^,  them  English  are  djinu'd  fwl^,  they  can't  fix  n  rifle  any  ways  ;  but  that 
ooa  did  nhoot  **  M)mc;  **  leastwise,  he  made  rt  throw  plumb-centre.  He  mtidt  the 
boifer  nafiK,  lie  did,  and  foui  wpU  at  Pawnee  Fork  too — jV.  V.  Spirit  of  ihc 

To  Tunke  (trunk  come  means  to  produce  intoxicatiou. 
To  come  around.     To  coax,  wheedle,  entice.     To  get  around  is  used 
in  the  same  sense. 

IfrK.  Truxton,  bealdet  doing  the  wanhing  for  a  number  of  famt1ie«,  and  making 
!OQda  oo  f^arral  occ«eioi»|  was  a  great  stickler  for  equal  marriagca ;  and  ob- 
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served  tli«t  ^Mt  wm  onA(*counUble  to  ber  tJint  nuch  a  proper  nice  voung  i 
Mr,  Pttddelfortl  coiiM  bv  |)ervttiled  on  to  go  and  innrry  s«i'h  a  gtl  k«  that  I 
Ann  Lyiies.'*  **  But  ycl,"  she  tonlinuedt  as  Ou>ugli  *i»e  had  riHccted  lurther  oii 
the  subject,  **  I  can  tell  yau  bow  it '«  all  buen  broug'tit  about ;  thtiy  \*c  Of'tntf 
tntmad  tbat  yuong  tnaii^  lb«y  *ve  ctnne  iirmiiKi  bJm.  Oil,  dou'L  I  kaciw  that  old 
Mr*.  Lvujijj,'*  {hUh  meant  Sailv  Aun'a  luulber^)  ***be 'a  cunning  o*  a  bUark/' 
y*^-     A  Wtdding  at  NutrntifvitU. 

"A  77/,     ^Q  come  in  with.    To  bear,  bring  forth,  have.      <*  The  mare  will 
,'  ^^-u>*^  come  in  iie^tt  summer.*'     **  The  cow  cornea  in  with  a  calf  in  good 

t  time.**     Connecticut. 

^     To  come  it  stroag.     To  work  vigorously. 

Alluding  to  the  Chinaman  Ah  Singi  when  playing  euchre,  Bret 

Uarte  says :  — 

Id  hi*  aleeves  which  were  long 

He  had  twenty-fouf  packs, 
Whith  was  cutnin^/  it  ttntny^ 

Yet  I  »tttt«  but  die  fact*.  —  Tht  Utaihm  Cktme. 

To  come  out.  1,  An  expreii^siou  utsed  among  certain  religious  enthu- 
fiiastaf  meaning  to  make  an  oi)eu  profefcuvlon  of  religion. 

I  experienced  rtdiijiuti  at  one  of  brothtr  Ann^trimg's  protracted  meer  ln*«.  Tliein 
epecja)  efforts  it  ^eat  iliin^^  —  over  *incc  I  come  out,  I  've  foJt  like  a  new  critt«r. 
Wifioto  StdoU  Pnptra^  p.  108, 

2.  **  How  did  you  come  onif**  means,  how  did  you  fare  in  your 
undertaking  ?  Come  oj/' would  be  more  agreeable  to  English  linage* 
To  come  nut  at  the  little  end  of  the  honi  means  to  fare  badly,  to  Tail* 

Can  yoa  wonder  that  the  btue  no8t*s  who  k^p  i»uch  an  unprofitable  ittock  come 
out  at  the  imatl  ttnd  of  the  hQm  in  the  lon^  run?  —  Sam  Stick,  Ist  Sen'ea. 

3.  A  young  lady  when  she  first  makes  her  appearance  in  society 
in  said  to  e&tM  out. 

Clara,  juat  seventeen,  and  a  very  protiy  girl^  is  iooking  torwarti  with  unpatience 
to  next  year,  and  coming  out  in  society.  ^  Mias  GouU^  Marjorie'M  Qutst,  p.  46> 

Come-Outerst  This  name  luvs  been  applied  to  a  considerable  number 
of  persons  in  various  parts  of  the  Northern  States,  principally  in 
New  England,  who  have  recently  come  out  of  the  various  religious 
denominations  with  which  tliey  have  been  connected;  hence  Uie 
name.  They  have  not  themselves  assumed  any  distinctive  organi- 
zation. They  have  no  creed,  l>elieving  that  every  one  should  be 
left  free  to  hold  such  opinions  on  religious  subjects  as  he  pleases, 
without  being  held  accountable  for  the  same  to  any  human 
authority. 

They  hold  a  diversity  of  opinions  on  many  pointa,  —  some  believ< 
in g  in  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Scripturee^  and  others  that  they 
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at  hiimau  eompositious*     They  believe  Jesus  Christ  to  liave 

a  divinely  iuHpireil  teacher,  aud  his  rehgioti  h  rev»?latiou  of 

fAeraai  truths  thiit,  accordiojB;  to  his  teachiiigaf  true  religion  consists 

L|i>  ptmty  of  heart,  holitiesa  of  life,  and  not  in  opinioas;  that  Chria- 

ItUai^,  as  it  exi^tt^d  in  Christ,  is  a  Jife  riitlier  than  4l  belief.  — 

£«afiJi*«  Hiftitry  of  Religiontf^  wiih  Atldifianit  bfj  an  American  Editor, 

r«tn  •  Chmtiitti  lain  of  tlio  ftect  called  Lvm(-outti%  And  have  b«d  eitpcHence  i 
i  tfU^ji  I  ttie€t  lite  bretiinrni  someiimu  I  «peak  n  word  iii  season. —  £f.  SUek, 
f'Mmmam  \ittHrf. 

lu  describing  Harry  Franco,  Mr.  Lowell  saj's,  he  — 

Ih  hfllf  upright  Quuker,  half  downright  C^mt-mtter, 

Love*  Frccdtun  too  well  to  go  itark  mad  about  b«r.  —  Fabkfor  Critics, 

fc  <SOtiie  over.  To  come  over,  or  come  it  over  one,  means  to  get  the 
adTantoge  of  one.     Vulgar. 

To  coma  up  to  the  Chalk.     To  come  up  to  the  mark^  t.  e.  to  do  one's 

duty,  fulfil  one*s  promiaes. 
To  come  upon  the  Town.    To  be  supported  at  the  public  charge,  or  in 

lh«-'  poor-house.     Common  in  all  parts  of  New  England. 

Totomt  ufnm  the  Unen^  in  Aiiifrica,  does  not  mean  pret'lsvly  ili«  Mime  tiling 
a«  for  a  lady  to  come  tipon  tKc  town  in  London,     It  in  like  a  f>i>oT  person  in  Eiig- 
ufjoti  iht  pnruh^  or  Iwecoming  a  public  charge.  —  Nf^t^  to  the  Eni/lish 
'*^i/  (li9-2),  p.  10,  itt  LliB  llnt^ji  (referring  to  the  debts  of  ♦'Mother 

And  now  't  woa  thought^  ik>  high  they  M  grown. 
She  *d  bruak,  iinfi  <■<!»**  npi^n  the  <o«?«* 

Ooming-oist  Sunday.  The  day  on  which  a  new-married  couple  made 
Uieir  fiitit  appearance  at  church ;  tisually,  the  Sunday  after  the  wed- 
ding. *'  Thi»  ciiMtom  continued  more  than  a  century  after  1719 
[i»hen  Mather  mentioned  it].  It  waa  termed  '  coming  out  groom 
and  bride.*  It  still  remains  in  many  places." — Judd's  Hadley^ 
p.  244. 

Commander.     A  beetle  or  wooden  mauL     New  York. 

Commiaaionex.  L  A  government  officer,  the  next  in  rank  to  a  Secre- 
tary.    l*hus  the  ConiinisMoner  of  patents,  the  Commin^iontr  of  the 
Land  Office,  and  the  Coinmimonrr  of  Indian  Affairs,  are  subordi- 
nates of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
2.  Corporator  :  corjiorate  members  of  tlie  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 

O(»nnion.  **  As  well  as  common  **  is  an  expression  much  in  use  for 
**as  well  as  usuaL^* 

Comnon  Doinga.  Originally  employed  in  the  West  to  d obsignate 
plain  or  common  food  in  opposition  to  daintiesi  but  now  applied  to 
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persons,   actiotis,   or   things  in  general  of  an  inferior  kind.     See 

Chicken  Fixhiffs. 
Commtinity  is  by  aome  persons  uiied  as   is   ^*  society,'*  for   jierBona^ 

neiglilwrbooti,   Stc,  —  without  the  definite   article   predxed.      See 

Felt'i  EccleM,  Hist  of  N.  E. 
Compass! ve.     Compassionating.    (Sp.  cr^m/)(wiVo.)  —  <\  A.  Uooiirich, 
Complected,     Of  a  certain  complexion »  colored  in  the  fnce.     Western. 

Tliat  faJ y  is  mighty  pale  coniplecttd.  I  'm  afmnl  f^hc  'a  cosAumpted ;  sbe  *• 
ii]  wav:^  cum  plain  inj^  of  some  misen\  ^  IVvttem  Sketchti*. 

You  *re  rather  tlurk  cmapitcted^  and  blue  is  a  trying  color  for  dark  akias. — 
Widow  Btdott  Pigpen, 

Compliment.     A  present.     South-western. 

Compus.  Sane ;  of  sound  mind ;  compos  mentis.  **  He  is  not  compus.'" 
Litchlield.  Conn. 

Concageer.  A  name  applied  to  the  small  lizards  and  salamanders  of 
the  United  States. 

To  conceit.  (Pron,  connate  by  those  who  use  the  word.)  To  form  an 
idea  ;  bo  think.  An  old  English  word,  but  now  obsolete.  It  is  pre- 
K*^i'ved  in  the  interior  parts  of  New  England;  as,  **  She  ctmceiteif 
ahe  would  go;  *'  ».  e.,  she  thought  Rtrongly  of  going. 

Those  whose  ,  .  ,  vtilg^sppreheiifitiua  ouncei^  but  low  of  matrioioaial  purposes^ 
—  MUtim, 

Twice-laid  di^bei  I  ean  atand ;  salt  flMh  and  com  b«ef  twice  bid  I  Bometimat 
conaak  in  ok  goo<l  ait  when  it  was  flrst  cooked.  —  iSaifi  Slick ,  JTim  Shwm^  p.  12* 

Concern.  In  raei-caTitile  usage,  an  esiiibliHhrnent  or  lirnj  for  the 
LranHaction  of  business.  It  is  provincial  in  England  and  Ireland, 
where  it  denotes  a  small  estate;  business. 

Concerned.     1.  {Pron.  cofimrned,)    A  euphonistic  Yankeeismi  e(|ui' 
valent  to  deuced,  devilish,  i.  e.  very  greatly, 
2.  Sorrowful,  distressed;  as,  ^'  Concerned  for  his  soul.** 

You  can  ke«p  yoor  money.  I  'm  ocmmm^d  norry  for  it,  but  1  raoat  take  that 
ar  ynllfcr  gjil  back  with  mn  —  A  $tm*f  Ynnkit  in  Teaxu^  p.  61. 

Concession.     A  subdivision  of  towushii>8  in  Canada,  along  each  of 

which  is  a  road. 
Co  nek.     A  wrecker.     The  Hame  as  Conk  and  Konck. 

A  Nej^rn  on  \\\h  Key,  familiarly  culled  Old  Sandy^  is  a  mftre  suecewful  ctiUl* 
viitor  of  the  soil  than  nil  the  rebel  nomckM  togeiiier.  —  N.  Y,  7»ii&«a<,  Nov.  S7, 
1801,  Lett  from  Ketf  Wtst, 

Concoa.  The  butternut.  So  called  (or  oftener  pronounced  as  the 
word  eon(fttrr),  and  thus  written  aad  printed  in  Essex  County,  Maas. 
Perhape  of  Indian  origin. 
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To  oonduct,  \tiBiem\  of  '*  to  conduct  onc*M  telf;  '*  leaving  out  the  reflex- 
ive firifiiMUii.  This  offifusive  barbarism  is  happily  coiidiied  to  New 
Kngfand,  vrhere  it  is  common  botli  in  speech  and  writing.  Like 
some  other  expressions  in  th*»  Kttme  predicament,  it  has  received  the 
tiR'it  H^nclion  of  Dr.  Webster,  him^ielf  n,  New  England  man, 

Conductor.  TIha  man  who  takes  the  fare,  and  haa  ciiarge  generally 
of  a  rnilroiui  train. 

Conettoga  Horse.  A  heavy  draught  horse  well  known  in  the  States 
if  y^-vv  York  and  PennBvIvania*  Before  the  introduction  of  railroads, 
li'  lior»e!4  wejv  the  great  carriers  of  produce  from  tlie  inU^rior  of 
pfunKvlvania  to  the  8ea< board.  Six  and  sometimea  mor«  of  these 
obje  animals,  attached  to  a  hnge,  white-topped  wagon,  were  a 
jijarked  feature  in  the  landscape  of  this  State.  They  originated  in 
Pennsylvania  toward**  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  are  ijelieved 
to  have  deM^ended  from  a  mixture  of  the  Flemish  cart-horse  with  an 
English  breed.  —  Herbert^  Horse  and  Hnra^majn^hip. 

CSbneatoga  W^agon*  A  wagon  of  the  kind  described  in  the  preceding 
artiote.  first  made  in  Conestocfii,  Lancaster  County,  Penn, 

The  vAst,  white-topped  wn^m,  drawn  by  »uperb  iuums  or  thu  Mattly  CoHfgiQ-^ 
fOA,  weft  [uwvAf]  «  di»ti(tgubhtiig  f<!iiture  of  that  great  tgricuttaral  State. — 
Jtfming*^  The  //ur#r,  p.  Gl. 
Cooleotioner.  Uswtd  in  this  country  pretty  much  in  the  sense  of  the 
English  pa9trtf-cooi%  In  England,  a  confectioner  never  sells  eakes^ 
ice-cream,  Jkc, 
ConfectiODery.    In  the  Soutli-west  and  some  parts  of  the  West,  a 

bar-ro«im. 
Confederate.     One  who  lives  in^  pertaining  to,  the  so-calted  Southern 

Cvonfed'Tin^y. 
Confederate  States.       The   term   assumed   by  the  government  of 
Southern  StaJe?*  on  s^^ceding  from  the  United  States. 
Hmrmh  I  for  ihe  Southern  Con/tiitrftte  StnieM^ 

Wirh  Ut'T  \mniwr  of  white,  red,  atitl  hhie; 
BuitaJi  !  for  hor  ddUj;ht«r»,  tlio  fairest  on  earth, 
And  ii«r  80d«  ever  loyal  and  trtie. 

Mnum^  Sotithtm  Potrntcfthe  War^  p.  41- 

Conference.     The  nam«^  of  a  religiotis  bmly  or  association, 

In  the  pabliiihed  report  of  the  Providence  Annual  Conference  held 
at  New  BtMlfordt  its  name  is  used  as  follows  wittiout  the  articlef  the 
same  as  we  speak  of  Congress. 

LmI  *»v<?niiig  it  WM  annottnccd  tH»t  Conference  wonld  miike  a  final  Hf^journ- 
mimt  lht»  nmrnifjg,  .  .  .  Not  bt'CAuw  they  wisih  Conferenctt  to  close,  bat  becftuse 
of  the  jttti'n^iitini;  chAmot«r  of  certain  features  of  thiji  latt  Asaeiiibling  of  Conftr- 
mot, —  Cor,  ii/  Providence  Przu. 
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Conference-House.  A  chapel  for  week-day  religious  worsbip,  &c 
CuiHiecticut. 

Conference-Meeting.  An  assembly  in  which  prayer  and  exhorta- 
tions are  made ;  a  lecture-room  for  religious  societies.  New  Eng- 
land. 

Conference -Room.  A  room  for  conference  and  prayer,  and  for  the 
pa^^tor*s  less  formal  addresses. 

Confidence  Man.  One  who  by  plausible  stones  and  falsehoodst  or 
by  assurance,  obtains  the  confidence  of  k in rl -hearted  people. 

This  well-known  plirase  is  aaid  to  have  thus  originated:  A  few 
years  ago,  a  man  in  New  York^  well  dressed,  and  of  exceedingly 
genteel  manners,  went  about  saying,  in  a  very  winning  manner,  to 
almost  every  gentleman  he  met,  **  Have  you  confidence  enough  in 
me,  an  entire  stranger,  to  lend  me  five  dollars  for  an  hour  or  two?  *' 
In  thiii  \\a.y\  he  got  a  good  deal  of  inoiipy,  and  came  to  !>«  generally 
known  in  the  courts  and  elsewhere  as  *'  the  amfiienee  man.''' 

Congress.  ThtK  term  18  applied  by  us  espe^^ially  to  three  differently 
coitstitiited  bodies  of  represeulatives  of  the  people  that  have  suc- 
ceeded each  other  in  the  government  of  the  country,  Tlie  fir«t  is 
the  Continental  Cf/ngres,^,  assembled  in  1774.  and  which  conducted 
the  national  affairs  until  near  the  close  of  the  Hevtilution.  The 
second  h  the  FeAerat  Congrt^ss^  which  met  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  adopted  March,  1781,  and  ruled  the  country  till  1780. 
The  third  is  the  Comjreu  of  the  United  States,  which  first  met  under 
the  Constitution,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1789. 

Congressional.  Pertaining  to  a  congress,  or  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States ;  as,  Congressional  debates*  —  Webster. 

The  cunffir&siunal  innikuthm  of  AmphictyoQft,  IP  Greece*^ Bmitm, 
Thfl  conflict  between   Ctmyrttsionnt  and  Stale  ttuthority  originated  with  tha 
creation  uf  tho.*e  aiithonties.  —  MmshftU,  Life,  of  Wmhin^um. 

Congressman.     A  member  of  Congress. 

Our  mfttjfitsimtn^  my  dear  hearer*,  what  are  th«y  ?  Nothing  but  bloodsuckers 
opon  the  chci*k  of  the  Uuited  Sratei.  They  talk  and  drink  for  eight  dutlara  a 
day,  iind  you  have  to  stand  the  treat,  —  lhu>^»  S^tmom^  Vol.  111.  p.  137, 

From  the  ballad  of  the    **  Sharp   Congresaman,**  m  *»Vwii^ 

Fair,"  18^3:  — 

Not  A  biisker  Cmde  was  going 
Worth  knowing  or  showing 
Than  that  fn>nj  t'ooiracU  i^rowing 

To  the  iUarp  dm^ttigmcm* 

Ocmiacker.     A  eouutoisleUer  of  ooiu.  .        ^ 
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ConaectioD.    ^*  In  this  connection.**    In  connection  Vbiih  tlik  tubject. 
A  New  EnglAiid  phrase t  used  to  such  a  degree  timt  U  has  become 
quite  shocking  to  nervoua  people. 
Cozmer.     See  BurgalL 

Conniption  Fit.  Thia  term  is  exclusively  iLwd  by  the  fair  sex,  who 
oati  h^i  explahi  it»  meaning.  Ex. ;  *^  George,  if  you  keep  coming 
bom*^  H(»  late  to  dinner,  I  shall  have  a  connipthn.*'  Ab  near  as 
1  can  judge,  conniption  Jitf  Jire  tantruniH  or  hystt?ric8. 

6tm  Slicks  in  bit  v'mt  to  m  *'  fcmalo  coUegr/'  made  proposals  to  the  *^(>rc9i- 
duitTe^*/^  which  tha  nt  1ir»t  Untngined  wms  for  her  bund.  On  dfpicovt^rtiif^  hur 
«fTr»r,  hUc  fninted  and  fell  into  ft  (HfHmplion^fiL  — Nature  and  HumuH  Nutttre* 

Conaequeutious.     Affectedly  great;  pompotis;  pretending  to  impnr- 

t-ance.     New  England. 
CoaAeqnentlouftneas*     That  quality  which  is  characterbtic  of  a  con- 
sequent  10 us  (jei^on* 

Ue  ridci  at  the  Stato'a  expense  op^n  ateamboAta  and  milroftd  CAm,  atetdn^  in 
All  plarct  to  iftipfeM  tifHiti  tiv<liohkr»  «u  idl<;ii  of  hi*  mi|;htjr  cxritjtf  r/wenltottaaMk — 
N^  r.  Nrruiil,  A|>ril  26,  1802. 

CoDslderable.  L  A  gcwNJ  tJc^l  This  word  is  frequently  used  in  the 
folhiwing  manner  in  Uie  Northern  States:  **  He  is  counderahU  of  a 
iurreyor;  **  **  Contideraih  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  country."  — 
Piclering. 

ranoo  Tutilo  'a  wR»itifrahU  ot  a  man  i  but  in  my  opinion  ho  won't  never  bt 
ftblfl  to  hold  a  c«ndl«  to  Elder  Snime*.  —  fFiV/ntf  BtuUt  Paptrt,  p.  128. 

2.  Pretty,  considerably.     A  common  valgariam, 

A  body  haa  ix^  ttir  about  cotrnderaUe  amart  in  this  country,  to  mokd  a  Uvin\ 
I  tall  you. '-  Sim  HUck  in  Ent/titml^  t*h.  fi, 

Ta  consociate*  To  unite  in  an  asisenibly  or  convention,  as  pastors 
and  m«8«6tig^ni  or  delegates  of  chuj'ches.  —  Wehster, 

ConsoclatlOQ.  Fellowship  or  union  of  churches  by  their  pastors  and 
1  ;  a  meeting  of  the  pantors  and  delegates  of  a  number  of 

^tional  Churches^  for  aiding  and  anpfiorting  each  other,  and 
(orinittg  an  advisoiy  council  in  eccle^Hiasticnl  affairs,  —  Wehter^ 
CQnJiociation  of  churches  is  their  mutual  and  solemn  agreement  to 
exttroine  communion  in  such  acts  as  aforesaid,  atnongst  themselveo, 
with  special  reference  to  those  churches,  &c,  —  RtauU  of  the  Synods 

CoD»tabIe>  Mr.  Webster  notices  the  following  di^^tinction  b**tw©en 
th«^  application  of  this  word  in  England  and  in  the  United  States: 
*•  In  England  there  are  high  coustabifs,  i»»tty  constables,  and  con- 
stablttts  of  Loudon.     In  the  United  States,  constables  are  town  or  city 
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officers  of  the  peace,  with  powers  aiiuilar  to  those  poftsesseti  l»y  the 
constriblea  in  Great  Britain/-  Mr»  Pickering  says  that,  **  in  many 
of  tlie  cities,  horouglia,  and  other  local  jurisdictions  in  Eng'land,  they 
have  peiic^  officers  called  congtableitf  whose  powers  are  not  materially^ 
if  at  all,  different  from  tho&e  of  our  constable^/' 
Constituted  Authorities.  The  officers  of  government  colh^clivt^ly,  in 
a  kingdom,  city,  town,  Slc,  Thia  expression  has  been  adopted  by 
sume  of  our  writers  from  the  vocabulary  of  the  Freuch  Revolution. 
—  Pickering. 

Ncitht?r  could  he  perceive  danger  to  liberty  exri?pt  from  the  constUuUd  author^ 
itie»,  and  t'^pecinllyfroni  the  exccun'vc,  — M'^rshiW*  WiTdiingUm. 

ConBtitutioiiaMty.  UHed  chiefly  in  political  language,  to  aigni^  the 
i$tatp  of  being  agreeable  to  the  constitutiou  of  a  State  or  of  the 
United  Stiites. 

Tlte  iirgniiH'nt  upon  thi!)qiip«itlonha»  naturally  divided  itself  into  two  part*,  Ute 
one  of  fxptfiiency^  the  other  of  consfttufuinntit^.  —  Dtbatt$  m  Conffrejg  im  1808, 

Thejudt^fl  of  the  Supreme  Oturtof  (he  United  States  have  the  power  of  deler* 
miiiiug  the  conMitutkiidlit^  of  laws.  —  Webster, 

To  contemplate.  To  consider  or  have  in  view,  in  reference  to  a 
future  act  nr  event;  to  intctrd,  —  Wetfster.  This  senae  of  the  word 
is  not  found  iii  Jo)ins*jn  or  Richardson. 

If  a  Imity  coritainfl  any  stipulatlonft  which  tonUmpleUt  a  state  of  future  war.  — 
Ketit't  CommentanrS, 

CoutiiientaL  A  wonl  much  used  during  the  Revolution  to  deHignate 
what  appertained  tt:»  the  Colonies  as  a  whole.  This  originated  before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  when  the  terra  *'  United  States** 
was  employed;  yet  continental,  variously  applied,  was  used  during 
the  war,  as  **  confinejitai  troops/'  **  continentai  money,"  &c,  Mr. 
Irving^  in  his  Life  of  Washington,  in  speaking  of  the  organization 
of  the  AmtTicau  anny,  says:  **  -Many  still  dung  to  the  idea  that  in 
aU  tiiese  proceedings  they  were  merely  opposing  the  measures  of  the 
ministry,  and  not  the  authority  of  the  crown ;  and  thus  the  army 
before  Jioston  was  designated  as  the  Continental  army,  in  contra- 
distinction to  that  under  General  Gage,  which  was  called  the  Min- 
isterial army.'* 

This  word  will  remind  every  one  of  the  f amours  reply  of  Colonel 
Ethan  Allen,  when  anked  by  what  autJiority  he  summoned  Fort 
Ticonderoga  to  surrender,  "  I  demaud  it,"  said  he,  *'  in  the  imme 
of  the  great  Jehovah  and  of  the  Continental  Congress  1  '* 

Cootrabands.  Negro  slaves,  first  ao  called  by  Getieral  B.  F.  Butler, 
and  treated  as  Contrabdnd  of  War,     The  history  of  the  application 
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The  establish raent  of  a  military  p^st  by  General  Bntler  at  New- 
port News,  on  the  22d  May,  ISttl,  threw  the  white  inhahitiint«  of 
Hatapfcon  into  such  alarm  tliat  itiost  of  them  prepared  for  Higlitt  and 
mayy  Itfft  tlielr  homes  tiie  same  liii^^ht.  *Mu  tlfe  cotifiision,  three 
Xegroe«  <?8ca^i«d,  andi  makiugr  Lhoir  way  across  the  biidj^es,  gave 
themselves  up  to  a  Union  Picket,  saying'  that  their  master,  Colonel 
Mallory,  was  alK^ut  to  remove  them  to  North  Carolina  txi  work  tifKui 
rtbtil  fortifioationi4  there.  ♦  .  .  They  were  bmught  to  Fortress 
Monroe,  and  the  circumstance  was  reported  to  the  general  in  tlie 
morning.  He  questioned  each  of  them  si^paratelyi  aud  the  truth  of 
their  utriTj  became  iiianifeHt.  He  neerled  laliorors.  He  was  aware 
that  the  rebel  batteries  that  were  rising  around  him  were  the  work 
chiefly  of  daves,  witliout  whoj=ie  assistance  they  could  not  have  been 
erected  in  time  to  give  him  trouble.  He  wished  t^j  keep  these  men. 
The  garnaon  wished  them  kept.  The  country  would  iiave  deplored 
or  reaent<*d  thr  sending  of  them  away.  If  they  had  been  Colonel 
liallorjr's  horsea,  or  Colonel  ^Itilloi^^'s  spade^i,  or  Colonel  Mallory'a 
1  fi-capj=i,  he  would  liave  seized  iViera,  and  used  them,  without 

..  Why  not  property  more  valuable  for  the  pn raises  of  the 
relM^Uion  than  any  other?  He  pronounced  the  electric  words:  *  The«e 
men  are  Omfrahand  of  War.  Set  theui  at  work/  "  —  Part  on  ^  General 
ButiiT  in  New  Orleans,  and  Sketch  ft/  Previous  Career,  p  127. 

The  escaped  Negroes  had  scarcely  beeu  Ret  at  w*ork,  when  an 
interview  wm  reque^t^d  by  some  of  the  Confederate  officers  with 
General  Butler*  At  this  interview,  the  question  of  these  slaves  was 
diw*UHH€fd,  Genenil  Butler  said:  **  I  shall  detain  the  Negroes  aa 
contrnlmnd  of  tprtr.  Yuu  are  using  them  upim  your  bit  iter  lea.  It  is 
merely  a  question  whether  they  nhall  be  used  for  or  against  the 
govi*mmeni/'  ..,*•!  greatly  need  the  labor  which  has  provlden- 
li&lly  fallen  into  my  hands;  but  if  Colonel  Mallory  [the  ovrner]  will 
come  iuto  the  fort  and  take  the  oatli  of  allegiaiife  to  tlie  United 
Stateflf  he  »haU  have  his  Negroes,  and  T  will  endeavor  to  hire  them 
from  him/* 


BatliT  pronminced  the  rtiftglc  won!  "  C<mtrahand*'  ntid  iummoned  111©  K^pro 
Into  tHf  amna.  *  ,  ,  Cantrahfnd  is  ■  bnd  word,  and  miiy  b«  a  Imd  law,  but  it  m 
vorth  alt  Ihe  Constitution  ;  for  in  a  ninmeui  of  criiical  emtTgt'ncy  tt  MUiiinojicd 
the  tavini;  nicmf^ntu  iiilo  the  national  ari'na,  and  it  !*howed  the  i;;civcrnnH''nt  how 
far  tba  souod  tlbre  of  the  liaiion  extended.  —  i^pttek  of  WtmltU  PhWlpa, 

I  'vc  jnat  ctrme  frmn  Virginny, 

Dat  i^nod  ulc  Siiutheni  land; 
Pm  a  »iinp1«  picaninny, 

Although  a  cmtraitand. 
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A  secesh  soldier  took  my  hand, 

"Come  fight  wid  us/'  says  he. 
Says  I,  "  I  *m  but  a  eantrdbandf 
But  you  donH  secession  we.** 

Song,  The  IrUelUffent  Conirabamd, 
I  owned  a  hundred  niggers, 

All  sound  and  likely  working  hands. 
Worth  very  pretty  figgers, 
But  now  they  *re  cxxntrahandg. 

The  Plaint  of  the  Planter,  VanUg  Fair. 
Good-evening,  white  folks,  here  am  I  from  old  Vlrginny  shore, 
A  regular  living  specimen  of  a  contraband  of  war. 

Song,  The  Happy  Contraband. 
Dar  *s  a  mighty  famous  Hunter  in  de  apartment  of  the  Souf,  — 

An'  he  gubbems  all  ob  Dixie,  as  yuu  know, 
An*  he  talks  to  de  darkies  by  de  words  of  his  mouf,  — 
Sayin* :  "  Niggers,  you  *8  at  liberty  to  go !  '* 
You  may  lay  down  de  shobel  an'  de  hoe-o-o ! 
You  may  dance  wid  de  fiddle  an'  de  bow ; 
Dar  18  no  more  cotton  for  de  contixiband  to  pick, 
Dar  is  no  more  cotton  for  to  mow. 

Chorus.  —  Den  lay  down,  &c. 

New  York  Sunday  TimtM,  186S. 

Although  to  General  Butler  has  been  ascribed  the  honor  of  the 
invention  of  the  term  *' contraband^*  to  slaves  in  the  time  of  war,  it 
had  previously  been  applied  to  Negroes  in  Africa  by  Captain  Canot. 
Speaking  of  the  sale  of  Negroes  by  government  officers  and  agents  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  he  remarks :  — 

It  is  even  said  that  the  Captain-General  himself  is  sometimes  present  in  the 
sanctuary,  and,  after  a  familiar  chat  about  the  happy  landing  of  the  contraband, 
the  requisite  rouleaux  are  insinuated  into  the  official  desk,  under  the  intense 
smoke  of  a  fragrant  cigar. —  Twenty  Years  in  an  African  Cruiser,  1854,  p.  108. 

Contraption.     Contrivance,  device.     A  factitious  word  in  frequent 

use. 
Contrive.    The  use  of  this  word  in  the  sense  of  to  do  or  perform  any 

thing  by  contrivance  is  perhaps  peculiar  to  America.     It  is  noticed 

by  Dr.  Witherspoon,  in  the  '*  Druid  Letters."     I  have  never  heard 

it  in  New  England. 

Rash  mortals,  ere  you  take  a  wife. 
Contrive  your  pile  to  last  for  life. 

B.  Franklin,  Poor  Richard's  Almanac  for  April,  1741. 

I  am  sorry  for  the  accident  of  your  son's  captivity.  .  .  .  Any  hard  money 
which  you  may  be  able  to  forward  to  me,  or  Mr.  Tilghman  (who  is  of  my  family), 
shall  be  contrived  to  him,  by  some  means  or  other.  —  Letter  from  General  Wash- 
ington to  Mrs.  Graydon  ( Graydon's  Memoirs),  p.  229. 

The  expression  is  common  among  a  portion  of  our  countrymen, 
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dftd  !fi  not  Qtitititii],  it  h  believed » in  New  England.  —  yofe  by  Editor, 
on  (he  nhovr. 

To  comrene.  Tbi«  i»  used  in  some  parts  of  New  Enj^land  in  a  very 
«tnM»g<>  »eri8e;  Uiat  is,  to  he  vonvenient.  fit.  or  suitable.  Ex,:  '*  This 
ro«H  will  eouvme  the  public/*  i.  €,  will  be  convenient  for  the  public. 
The  word,  however,  i«  used  only  l*y  the  illiterate-  —  Pickering, 

Convenient,  lused  to  sigrnify  **  near  at  hand/*  *'  easy  of  access/*  is  an 
Iri^bi.Mn  frrqnently  pointed  out  by  English  critics,  which  found  its 
way  even  into  President  Polkas  last  message,  where  it  is  applied  to 
timlier  far  ship-building  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sun  Francisco. 

ConventioD.  An  assembly  of  delegates  to  accomplish  sonae  specific 
nl)jet^t,  civil,  political,  or  ecclesiastical.  —  Wfksfcr, 

CoDTersationalifltj  improperly  uaed  for  conmr»ationi^t^  or  convtrser, 

CoiiYttraionfl*  Bonds  are  frequently  issued  with  a  provigiiun  whereby 
they  can  at  any  moment  be  exchanged  for  pquivalent  j?tock*  Such 
i«H:urities  are  called  a/nvrrtiNe^  and  the  act  of  substitution  is  atyled 
ronrerjnon.  —  Mcdbtry^  Men  ami  Mtfstcrics  t\f  Wail  Strret. 

Coodiea.  The  name  of  a  political  sect  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
wluch  originated  in  the  year  1814.  At  that  time,  a  ^ries  of  weD- 
written  articles  appeared  in  a  New  York  paper,  signed  Abimeieck 
Coodtf.  lie  professed  to  be  a  mechanic.  *'  He  wjis  a  Federalist,  and 
addressed  himself  principally  to  the  party  to  which  he  belonged. 
FTe  endeavored  to  show  the  impropriety  of  opposing  the  war,  and 
urged  them  to  come  forward  in  defence  of  their  country.  He  aljio 
attacked  De  Witt  Clinton  with  great  severity,"  The  writer  waa 
a>^rvrtained  to  t>e  Mr,  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  then,  a**  now.  distin- 
]riii-ht*d  for  his  talents.  He  was  replied  to  by  a  writer  under  the 
'itrriraiire  of  **  A  TraveOer/'  said  to  be  De  Witt  Clinton,  who  thus 
^jM'Hks  of  this  party:  **  The  political  sect  called  the  Confiieit,  of 
hybrid  nature,  is  composed  of  the  combined  spawn  of  Federaiism 
and  Jacobinism*  and  generated  in  the  venomous  passions  of  dis- 
ap|.N>intmeut  and  revenge,  without  any  definite  charact-cir;  neither 
finli  nor  lle,sh  nor  bird  nor  beast,  but  a  nondescript  made  up  of 
*all  monstrous^  all  prodigious  things,*  *'  —  Hmnmond^»  Poiif.  Iltjit. 
a/  .V.  Y. 

To  oook,  **  To  cook  an  account "  is  equivalent  to  falsify  accounts  for 
fraudulent  end»*  To  cook  up  a  charge^  in  polite  dialects,  is  to 
iiiVHiit  some  criminal  accusation  to  get  rid  q!  persons  in  anyway 
I  I  ;   i  s:  i ou 3,     Freq ue n  tly  pract  Ised  by  recei  ve rs  o  f  s  to le n  good  s , 

Cookey,  (Dutch,  loekje.)  A  little  cake,  UsM  in  New  York  and 
in  Kew  England*     A  AW  Year's  Cookey  b  a  peculiar  cake  made 
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only  in  New  York,  and  at  the  Christmas  holidays.  In  the  olden 
time,  each  visitor,  on  New  Year's  day,  was  exacted  to  take  one 
of  these  cakes.  The  custom  is  «till  practised  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

Mre,  Child  think*  it  best  to  let  the  Utile  denrs  hAve  their  own  way  in  every 
thin^,  aud  w^t  to  give  them  mora  e&akie^  than  they,  tbe  dear  diildrcn,  deem 
requisite,  —  Sundti^  Aftrcury^  Jf.  Y* 

Cook-House.     1.  Iloase  for  cook*s  nae.     Southern, 
2-  On  board  of  sliips.     The  galley. 

Cooler.     A  drink  of  spirits. 

Cooling -Board.  The  hoard  on  which  a  dead  body  is  laid  out.  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland. 

Coolwrort.  (Tiarflla  cordi/oim,}  The  popular  name  of  an  herb,  the 
proi'»ertie8  of  which  are  diuretic  and  tonic.  It  is  prepared  for  iala 
hy  the  Shakers. 

CoOD.     L  A  popular  contraction  of  raccoffn,  the  name  of  an  animal. 

Autumnal  eve,  whtMi  phiiiesf  the  nilvor  moon, 
The  ijunter  seeks  to  find  the  flitted  awn. 
Hard  cha*ed  ami  mute'd  by  the  hunting  dog^ 
He  mi>unt»  a  tree  or  tindfl  a  bollnvr  loj;? 

E.  H.  Smith,  nut.  of  Blnck  ffawk,  p,  100. 

2.  A  nickname  applied  to  members  of  the  Whig  party,  which 
adopted  the  raccoon  as  an  emblem. 

Democrat",  fre^tupul  k^^'p  your  council-fires  brightly  bnminij  Let  no  ono 
njmniti  Ij^tle.Hs,  or  doubt,  or  he*iilate;  **pu'*h  on  your  columnn,**  rout  the  i?ooiUi, 
hfuX  them,  overwheliii  them,  and  let  t^ie  vrelkin  rinjrwith  the  scml-Atirriug  tidingi 
that  Ma?i-^achu!HiU!>  h  fdfe,  — free  from  the  eur*e  of  Whiggtry,  —  Boitmt  Pott, 

%  'J.   A  goitc  coon  is  said  of  a  man  whose  case  is  hopeless. 
Coon's  Age.     A  long  time;  as,  **  I  have  not  been  there  in  a  coon* 9 
age,'' 

The  btckwoodsinflTi  jumpit  from  hiM  horM,  and,  tbppmg  the  jon^re-tookliig 
gcnttemai)  on  t1i€  back„  isayB:  **  Hallo,  old  hoi^s^  whar  have  you  )>e«fi  thi^f  coon^t 
atjtf  and  they  go  in  and  w<K>d  up  [f.  e.  drink].  —  A  Stm^  Yantfe  in  Tfjetts. 
Thin  child  liain*t  bad  much  money  in  a  coon'n  atfe,  —  SoutAfm  Skctchts. 
Cooner.     A  comtnon  term,  at  the  South,  for  a  canoe. 
Coonery.     Whiggery.     See  Coon,  No,  2, 

Demucrati  of  (he  old  lioy  .Statc^  one  charge  more,  and  the  work  is  thoronghly 
done.  *'Once  more  to  (be  breach/*  and  you  will  hear  the  eibotttJn  of  ncmo<*T&tic 
victory  and  the  Tamentations  of  the  vanqujifthed.  We  mn^t  achieve  a  victory^  — 
the  people  must  bo  free,  —  cotmeiy  mti^t  tall  with  all  tta  corrupt  ion »  and  nb^imtna- 
tion*,  nc^Tr  more  to  rij»e.  —  Bi/Mim  Ptrnt, 

CooaUo  Adka  or  Cooatto  Qa^tta.     ThA  uiMm  ol  ml  uiow^root 
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prBpftintion  obtained  from  the  root  of  Zamla  inteffrifoUa  by  the 
rndijuis  in  FloridHf  where  the  plant  is  indigenous* 
Cooping  of  Voters.  Collecting  and  confining  tbenif  several  days 
previoua  to  an  election,  in  a  house  or  on  a  vessel  hired  for  the  pur- 
po«e.  Here  tliey  are  tj-eated  with  good  living  and  liquors^  and  at 
a  propcir  day  are  taken  to  the  polb  and  ''  voted/'  as  it  ia  called »  for 
tha  party. 

Coot^  (Futha.)  The  name  of  a  small  water^fowl  which  lives  in 
mursbest  and,  when  closely  pnrsutHi^  buries  its  head  in  the  miid* 
There  is  a  species  of  tlie  American  coot  that  re5«embles  a  duck, 
and  varies  much  from  the  European  bird  of  the  name.     See  Wil- 

Iion'f  "  Omith./'  Vol.  III.  p.  82.     It  is  often  applied  by  us  to  a 
[    itnpid  person;  a^t  ^'  He  is  a  poor  coot,**     Mr.  HaEiwell  notices  the 
old  proverbial  saying,  **  As  stupid  as  a  coot.** 
Little  coot*  don't  you  know  the  Bjbla  is  the  beat  book  m  the  world  ?  —  Mar^ 
fst^,  p.  lU. 
Coppcfhead.      {Tri^onocep'halujt   contortrix.)      A  poisonous    serpent, 
I    vho«e  bite  is  considered  as  deadly  as  that  of  the  rattlesnake.     Its 
'     geographical  range  extends  from  io^  north  latitude  to  Florida,     It 
has  various  other  popular  names,  as  Copper-belly,  Red  Viper,  Red 
Adder,  Red  Eye,  Deaf  Adder,  Dumb  Rattlesnake,  Chunk-head. 
'  The  roower  mows  on,  though  the  adder  may  writhe. 

And  the  ceppfrhead  curl  round  the  bleeding  scythe- 
2.  A  venomous  biped,  of  Northern  birth  and  Southern  tendencies; 
a  term  applied  early  in  the  late  civil  war  to  Northern  sympathizers 
with  the  Confederates;  a  disloyal  person. 

Il  1*  to  be  settled  whether  Copptrhendi  or  loyal  iij«n  are  to  rule  this  country. 
Thero  U  n  perfect  underAlanding  between  the  leading  Copptrhtad$  in  the  Xorth 
»od  the  leiuting  Rt-b^'b  in  the  South.  —  Gcntiral  BlunCi  Speech  in  Kansas^  N.  Y* 
TrUnm*,  Feb.  24,  1S63. 

From  one  of  the  beet  and  bitterest  political  poenjs  of  the  late  civil 
war,  entitled  the  *' Copperhead,"  by  John  Hopely,  we  select  the 
two  following  verses:  — 

Of  nil  the  rntrtioaft  men  we  *ve  «een, 
Existing^  now  or  long  since  dead, 
No  one  wms  ever  known  m  mean 
As  him  we  call  a  Copperhead; 
A  draft-evading  Copptrhead; 
A  rebelHiidini^  Cttpprrhtftd; 
A  growling,  tlandering,  scowlinf^,  pandering, 
Vktou*,  StAtei»-Hght»  Cupf^trhtad, 

When  widows  oiourned  their  lonely  lot, 
And  orphan  children  wept  their  dead, 
10 
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Who  said  their  jost  deserts  they  got  ? 
The  Northern  rebel  Copptrhead; 

The  widow-libelling  Copperhead; 
The  grief-deriding  Copperhead; 
The  false,  conspiring,  citjr-firing, 
Booth-admiring  Copperhead, 

8.  A  term  of  contempt  with  the  early  Dutch  colonists. 

These  were  the  men  who  vegetated  in  the  mud  along  the  shores  of  Pavonia, 
being  of  the  race  of  genuine  Cqpperheade.  —  Irving^  Knickerbod^er. 

Copperheadism.  Acts  or  management,  policy  of  Copperheads;  sym- 
pathy with  insurrectionists. 

The  celebrated  People's  Regiment,  44th  New  York,  has  spoken  out  in  the 
matter  of  CqpperheadUm,  —  N.  Y.  Tribune,  March  11, 1863. 

Coral  Berry.    (^Symphoricarpus  vtdgarisJ)     The  Indian  currant  of 
Missouri. 
/vJ«-  t^HHfJ        Cord.     A  large  quantity.    Western. 

Cordelle.     (French.)     A  tow-line.     Western. 

The  propelling  power  of  the  keel-boat  is  by  oars,  sails,  setting  poles,  the  cordelUi 
Uc  — Flint,  Hist,  of  Miss.  Valley. 

To  oordelle.     To  drag  by  a  tow-line.     See  Keel-Boat. 

We  were  obliged  to  cordeUe  the  boat  along  the  left  shore.  —  FremonVs  Report, 
Corduroy  Road.  A  road  or  causeway  constructed  with  logs  laid  to- 
gether over  swamps  or  marshy  places.  When  properly  finished, 
earth  is  thrown  between  them,  by  which  the  road  is  made  smooth ; 
but  in  newly  settled  parts  of  the  United  States  they  are  often  left 
uncovered,  and  hence  are  extremely  rough  and  bad  to  pass  over 
with  a  carriage.  Sometimes  they  extend  many  miles.  They  de- 
rive their  name  from  their  resemblance  to  a  species  of  ribbed  velvet, 
called  corduroy. 

I  had  to  cross  bayous  and  criks  (wall,  it  did  beat  all  natur), 
Upon  a  kind  o*  corduroy,  first  log,  then  alligator. 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers. 

To  corduroy.  To  lay  logs  upon ;  to  convert  into;  to  make  a  corduroy 
road. 

We  had  perfectly  impassable  roads,  until  corduroyed.  —  N.  T.  Tribune,  Letter 
from  Camp  Scott, 

Cork.  A  misuse  for  caulk,  which  sometimes  is  found  in  print.  **  A 
denial  corked  and  graved. "—  TAc  Independent,  Feb.  13,  1862. 

Corked.  A  term  applied  to  wine  which  has  acquired  a  taste  of  the 
cork. 

Com.  {Zea  mays.)  Maize,  throughout  the  United  States,  is  called 
Indian  corn^  or  simply  com. 
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In  England,  the  term  com  k  applied  generically  to  wheat,  barley, 
and  other  small  g^rains.     For  this  we  wse  the  term  gmin. 

Among  the  various  iirticles  of  fo4»d  nuvle  from  Indian  com,  cooked 
and  uncotiked^  are  the  following^ :  Aah  Coke;  Indian  Brcati;  Boiled 
and  Roasted  Com;  Brown  Bread;  Corn  Bread;  Corn  Cake;  Corn 
I>odger;  Com  Fritters;  Com  Starch;  Corn  Oyster;  Corn  Juice 
(whiakey);  Hanty  Pudding:;  Indian  Meal;  Indian  Pudding;  Hoe 
Cake;  Hominy;  Johnny  Cake:  Faritia;  Mazina;  Pinole;  Pop  Corn; 
Pone;  Rye  and  Indian  Bread;  Snccota^sh;  and  Tort ilhis. 
Com.  All  for  cam.  Honest,  well-meant,  sincere.  **  lie  took  it  all 
for  com  ; "  L  e,^  he  believed  it  bo  be  true.  **  All  for  wheat  '^  is  also 
heard. 

Surprised  that  he  took  it  ftUfor  wheat.  And  in  innocence  &f  hi«  heart  was  aboiit 
to  caLTry  it  into  effect*  —  A''.  F,  TrUttme,  April,  187T- 

Com  and  Cob  Mill.     A  mill  lor  grinding  the  entire  ear  of  Indian 

Corn  Basket     A   large  basket  for  canring  the  ears  of  maize- ^       X  77f 
Web.^fer, 

Corn-Blade.     The  leaf  of  the  maize-     Corn-blades  are  collected  and 

used  a^  fodder  in  some  of  the  Southern  States.  —    W^hnter^ 
Corn-Bread.     Unleavened  bread  made  from  the  meal  of  Indian  com, 
Corn-Brooms.     BroomB  made  from  the  tops  of  a  species  of  com, 

called  Broom-corn. 
Corn-Cob.     The  spike  on  which  the  kernels  of  wim  fnt)w. 

BjTnn  is  Bftid  to  have  rcnmrked  that  "the  greatest  trial  to  a  Trnmftti'fl  twnufy 

is  the  un^cmci^'fiil  act  of  eating  egg*"     Some  Yankee  rejoices  that  the  poet  could 

uever  have  neon  a  ludy  hangiag  oo  hy  the  te«tb  to  a  hliLzing  hot  cor»-€oh.  — 

Bail,  Sun. 

Corn-Cracker.     Tlie  nit^kname  for  a  native  of  Kentucky.     It  is  said 

that  this  term  is  applied  in  some  of  the  Southern   .Sttitos  to  f»oor  /^'>^|*«^*  ^J^> 
whites  living  in  the  mountain  regiona,  . 

Com-Crib.     A  fitmcture  raised  some  feet  from  the  gronnd^  and  with        ^      ^Vi 
sides  made  of  slats  some  distance  apart,  or  of  lattice- work,  to  admit  Ctfu .  4^^^ 
the  air.     In  it  thejlriedeara  of  maize  are  kept.  ¥  tt'f-vi.  -  4t0^^ 

Com-Dodger.  A  kind  of  cake  made  of  Indian  com,  and  baked  very 
hard.  It  is  Rometimes  simply  caUed  dodger  (which  see).  Much 
Hied  in  the  South. 

The  uniTcrMl  food  nf  the  people  of  Texasi,  both  rich  and  poor^  seems  to  b« 
tom^-dodgtr  and  fried  bacon.  —  Otnuted^  Texait^ 

The  Sucker  State,  the  ccxmtry  of  msi  projected  railroadflf  pfood  oe'm'dodgm% 
•pleodid  baoking-hoiuet,  and  poor  currency.  —  Jto6fr,  8Qnati9r  Li/e^  p.  28. 
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He  opened  a  pouch  wtikh  lie  wtire  on  hU  Aide^  and  took  from  thence  one  or 
two  rom-diifdytrf  and  hall  a  broiled  rabbit,  which  his  wife  hud  put  up  for  hont- 
ing:  provisions,  —  J/r*,  Siowe^  Dtedy  Vol.  IL  p.  170* 


See   Bacon-fed  in 


Coru-fed     Sfcout»   pliiinp,   spoken  of  a  woman, 
Grose. 

Com-Fodder.  Used  especially  of  nmixo  plants  from  med  sown  broad- 
cast and  grown  as  oats  are.  Dried  or  undried»  employed  as  fodder 
for  cattle. 

Cora-Fritter.  A  fritter  in  the  batter  of  which  green  Indian  com  has^ 
after  being  grated,  been  mingled. 

A  very  minute  account  whith  Mr»>  Kittridge  was  giving  of  the  way  to  make 
com-fritUra  which  should  laste  exactly  like  oysters.  —  The  haitpetulent^  Feb. 
13;  18d2,  fry  Mrs.  II  B.  Slowt, 

Com-Huak  or  Coru-Ctiuok.  The  coarse  outer  leaves  which  enclose 
the  tmr  of  Indian  corn. 

Com-Hoflkiug  or  Corn-Sbucklxig.  An  occasion  on  which  a  farmer 
invites  the  yonng  people  of  the  neighborhood  to  his  house  or  barnt 
to  aid  him  in  stripping  the  husks  from  his  corn.     See  IhixJiring, 

There  waa  a  ctJTJi-AiaitiMy,  and  I  went  alouf;  with  Sal  Stchbins.  There  waa  all 
the  gals  and  boys  settin'  rounds  and  I  got  sot  down  «o  near  Sal  Babit  that  1*11 
be  darned  if  I  did  n*t  kiss  her  aft^re  I  kiiow'd  what  I  waa  about.  —  Traits  of 
AmeiTiciin  Humor, 

Cotn-JuicQ.     Whi*ikey,     A  Western  term. 

I  informed  the  ohl  fellow  that  Tom  wanled  a  fij^hl ;  and  as  he  was  too  full  of 
com-juice  to  eut  carefully,  I  didn't  want  ti>  take  advantage  of  him.  —  Eobb^ 
Bguatter  L\f€, 

Old  Monotigahela  whiskey, 

Whiskey  made  of  Indian  com-Jitict.  —  Phitilnatah. 

Corn-Oyster.  A  fritter  to  which  the  combined  effects  of  grated 
Indian  corn  (not  quite  ripe)  and  heated  butter  impart  a  taate  like 
tkat  of  oysters. 

In  this  iecret  direction  about  the  mact  lay  the  whole  mystery  of  com^dert, 
Mrs.  H.  B.  St&we,  in  The  IndtpentlcnL 

Corn  Pone.     A  superior  kind  of  corn  bread »  made  with  milk  and 

eggs  and  baked  in  a  pan.      See  Pone, 
Corn-Right.     In  early  times^  a    right  acquired  by  settlers,   wbo   by 

planting  an  acre  or  more  of  com  were  entitled  to  one  hundred  acres 

of  land.     These  privileges  which  were  acquired  in  Virginia  were 

called  Corn-Rights, 
Corn-Shuok.     The  Southern  tenn  for  com-Kmk^  which  see. 

Yoa  cati  have  a  mattress  of  bar-«kin  to  sloop  on,  and  a  wtld-cat  skin  pulled  off 
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Corn-SIiQcklDg.     The  Southern  term  for  eorn-huikinffy  which  see. 

The  yaung  people  w«r©  all  gibbf  rin'  and  tulbjri*  and  ku^hm",  as  if  they  'd 
bees  to  a  oorfi^wdttM'  inoi«'&  to  a  mectin^  boiue^  —  Maj'tr  Jtrnv*. 

Coru-8nake.     The  Coluftn-  gutiahui  of  the  Southern  States. 

Com -Stalk.  A  &U\Xk  of  corn,  particuliu'lj  the  stalk  of  the  maize.  — 
H'eiwfcr.  Mr.  Pickering  «»ys,  **Th#*  farmers  of  New  England  w«e 
this  term,  and  more  frequently  the  simple  term  stalk^^  to  denote  the 
tipper  part  of  the  atalks  of  Indian  corn  (above  the  ear),  which  i.s  cut 
off  while  green,  and  then  dried  to  make  fodder  for  their  cattle.  — 
roroZ/ii/ary. 

Cofii-Stalk  Fiddle.  A  child^H  playthings  made  hy  loosening  the 
exU'rnal  fibre  of  a  corn-stalk ,  and  placing  a  bridge  under  each 
eattremity. 

There  U  no  more  seaiimtsnt  in  tbe  bouI  of  an  old  bachtilor  thaD  tLiuni  is  itinaic 
in  a  coijt-ttaH jidiJU,  —  Doic't  Sertnoiu^ 

Oofn-T^aah.  The  outer  envelopes  of  Indian  corn^  also  called  kuskt 
and  tkuchf.  in  Jamaica,  they  are  cut  in  strips  and  used  for  stuffing 
mattresses.    See  Shucks, 

The  bed*  with  which  they  provided  their  fifUfsts  were  not  of  feathcira,  but  of 
whnlr*#«nn*  flnr*  pick*?d  rorw-lrvwA*  wirh  clcnii  sheets.  —  Dalla3^  HUt.  qf  tk* 
Marvtm*,  Vohl.  p.  IVX 

Oom^.     When  a  party  is  made  up  to  buy  a  large  amount  of  stock «  a 

lari^M'T  quantity  than  is  known  to  l>e  at  the  time  in  the  market^  it  is 

called  a  ct*rnei\     The  plan  is  generally  kept  very  private.     As  soon 

I  tlie  clique  is  foimed,  tlie  brokers  purchaj^e  gradually  large  loLs  of 

on  time.  **  buyer's  option. '*     After  this  has  been  fixed,  they 

tell  on  time»  **  seller's  option/*  if  possible  nearly  to  the  extent  of 

■Jlieir  purchanes  on  buyer^s  option.     The  object  of  this  is  to  provide 

i  xoarkel  for  thjs  stock  after  the  corner  has  run  out.     This  having 

ill  nil  arranged^  the  clique  commence  buying  for  ca^^ht  and  in  ho 

doing  put  uj>  prices  rapidly.     Having  inflated  th**  market  pretty 

ell,  they  make  a  sudden  call  for  several  thousand  shares  of  stock 

1  tlieir  buyer's  option,  and  then  there  coruflH  ti  sharp  time  among 

the  sellers,    who  are  generally  all  short.     This  creates  an  active 

demandt  aiid  the  clique  sell  their  cash  stock  to  the  bears  or  shorts, 

who  pure!ia-«e  at  high  rat-e.^  for  delivery  at  much  lower  prices  to  the 

.  vi  s  selling.  —  Hunt' it  Merchant's  Marf.,  Vol.  XXXVH.     See 

Fa  '  i-y's  **  Men  and  MyMteries  of  Wall  Street,"  for  a  more 

eittfuded  siccouut  of  the  proccMS  of  cornering,  p.  87-100. 

The  ••  New  York  Tribune.'*  March  14,  1870,  in  speaking  of  the 
failure  of  Daniel  Drew,  who  at  one  time  was  a  large  holder  of  Erie 
Hallway  stock,  says:  — 
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Iking  poM«s§ed  of  the  fflcilitiei  to  i^uurd  igiiiiBt  a  cm-ner^  be  began  to  eall 
Erie  stock  shorl  it  the  previJltDg  high  prices. 

To  corner.  1.  To  corner  a  periaou  is  to  get  the  advantage  of  htm  In  an 
argument^  as  though  he  were  physically  placed  in  a  comer  from 
which  he  could  not  escape.  Tlii^  use  of  the  word  can  hardly  be  aa 
Americauism ;  yet  it  ia  not  found  in  the  English  dictionaries. 

2.  A  Wall  Street  word,  which  means  to  raise  artificially  the  price 
of  atoek  in  the  maaaer  described  in  the  article  Comer. 

There  is  n  large  cljif*  of  brokers  in  Wall  Street,  who  Kometimca  control  a  gtiod 
deal  of  money*  and  who  make  speculation  their  btisineitii.  Tht-se  generally  unite 
in  squads  for  the  purpose  of  coi^trint}^  —  which  means  that  they  fin«l  get  the 
control  of  HO m«!  imrticuUr  mIucIc,  and  then,  hy  making  a  great  many  cwntracta 
on  time,  compel  the  partica  to  pay  vrhatever  difference  they  cjioofte,  or  ratlier 
what  they  can  get;  for  they  sumetunoa  overrate  the  purse  of  those  they  contract 
with. -^  J  Wetkin  Wtdl  Strert,  p.  81. 

The  remarkable  Auctuations  in  the  stock-nmrket  are  chiefly  the  result  of  a 
iucccAsful  coifierin^f  operation.  —  JS"*  K.  Jttumal  of  Com* 

Tile  Eric  Railroad  mrtvet-ing  has  l>een  a  %'cry  unfortum&te  aHmir  for  many  mem- 
bers of  the  board.  —  N,  1'  Herald, 

Corner'Tree*.     See  Wihmga-Trets, 

Corp.     A  corpse  is  so  called  iti  Peimayirania. 

Corral  (Span.)  A  pen  or  place  of  security  for  horses  and  cattle  in 
the  form  of  a  circle,  often  temporarily  made  with  wagons,  &c,,  by 
parties  of  emigrants  crossing  the  prairies.  The  area  of  this  circle  is 
sufficiently  large  to  permit  the  horses  and  cattle  to  graze  during  the 
night.  On  tlie  outside  of  the  corrai,  the  tents  are  pitched,  with 
their  doors  outward;  and  in  front  of  the5*e  the  camp-fires  are  lighted. 
—  Texas  mid  Neit>  Mexico.  Thia  in  evidently  the  same  as  the  Dutch 
Kraal  t  which  in  Southern  Africa  is  usedf  like  the  Spanibh^  both  as 
a  noun  and  a  verb. 

Among  the  trees,  in  open  irpacea,  were  drawn  up  the  wagons^  formed  into  a 
corrtd  or  nquare,  and  close  together,  so  that  the  whole  made  a  most  formidable 
fort,  and,  when  tilled  with  ftome  hundri?d  ride»,  could  defy  the  attacks  of  (ndieiia 
or  Mexicans,  —  Suarton'a  MtxiiXf  and  Rocky  Mtjuntaim^  p>  177. 

I  lost  a  portion  of  my  cattle,  which  broke  through  the  kraal  in  the  night,  and 
were  never  again  heard  of,  —  And€rsan^  Lake  N*tfami^  p.  360. 

To  corral.  To  corral  cattle  is  to  secure  them  in  an  enclosure ,  to  pen 
them.     To  coop  up;  to  put  into  a  cIorc  place. 

During  the  stay  of  the  Indiiin%  theanimflU  were  all  collected  and  coriHilled^  at 
th^\ F pinchiint  for  horse-tle^h  might  lead  some  of  the  young  men  to  appropriate 
a  horee  or  a  mule.  —  Ruxton*i  Aiirtniures^  p.  238. 

The  hyenas  were  in  the  habit  of  hara.«siug  the  goa1^kid!«,  which  for  flecnrlty 
were  krtutUtd  against  the  wall  of  the  house.  — Anderton^  Lake  N^yami^  p.  J£>(i. 

Willi  n  imn  n  Ihn  inimiln  Mini  nnliiirliirt  fnni  tin  mwni  fhi  immntifci 
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■ndfl  out  s  ttrong  gtitrd^  ievm  boj>f  and  old  hjtnds  at  that.  It  wu  pretty  nigh 
Qpiio  viiTi-dQwii.  and  Bill  had  ju^tt  9uiig  out  to  curniL  Tlie  boys  were  drivin*  in 
Iha  aiUmaJa,  and  we  were  all  ^tandia'  round  tu  get  ^m  in  alkk,  wbcn  **  howgh* 
ovgh-owgh-ough ''  we  bear$  ricrlit  b-eliind  tho  bluff,  aud  ^boul  a  minute  and  a 
pcffoct  crowd  of  Injuns  ji^allopa  down  upon  the  «itimiiU.  —  Wntei-n  Advtnturu. 

Wheti  the  first  edition  of  thia  work  was  issued,  the  word  corral 
WM  tiaed  only  in  iU  original  sense,  us  above  given.  But  it  b  now 
lueci  at  the  Far  West  and  ou  the  plains  iti  a  far  more  extended  senae. 
Mr.  McClure  speaka  of  it  as  an  expreijsive  W ester ui»m  in  comtnon 
Q2«e.  *'!£  a  man  is  embarrassed  in  any  way,  he  is  corralled.  The 
Indians  corral  men  on  the  plains ;  the  storms  corral  tourists  in  the 
mountains;  the  crirniual  is  corralled  in  prison;  the  tender  swain  m 
cmralled  by  crinoline;  the  business  man  is  corralled  by  debt^  or  more 
ioooeaafiil  competitors;  the  unfortunate  p<^)litician  is  corrnlUd  by  the 
monntaineers,  tlie  giilchineni  or  the  nettlers;  the  minister  is  corralled 
when  he  is  called  to  be  the  pastor  of  a  congregation ;  and  the  gam- 
bler corraU  the  dust  of  the  miner,  —  Rocky  Mountains,  p.  210. 

But  the  indioifions  arc  that^  between  the  brigatle  moving  up  fmni  Fort  Scott 
aod  tbia  oombaad^  General  ttaJiw  will  get  corralled.  —  N,  Y,  Tribum,  Jan,  10, 

I8di. 
Cotbetty.     A  man  who  mediHes  in  ihe  woman *s  part  of  liousehold 
affairs.     Nortli  and  East.     It  is  probably  of  Engli^sh  origin.     HalU- 
weli  and  Wright  give  both  cot  and  eai-quean  with  the  same  meaning. 
See  Betty. 

Ootoh,  for  caught,     A  Negro  vidgarism. 

Snake  baked  a  hoe  cake, 

I^^n  a  frog  to  watch  it; 

Frog  went  to  ileep, 

Lbcard  come  and  ooich  it*  —  Virffinia  Ne^ro  Seng. 

Cotton-Bag^eiing.     A  coarse,  hempen  cloth,  chieily  manufactured  in 
Ketitucky,  for  packing  cotton  in.     Sometimes  called  simply  Bag- 

CottoDdom.    The  States  in  which  cotton  is  produced;  generally  at 

Uie  South.  C 

Gotton-Oro^Krer.     A  pei-son  who  cultivates  the  cotton-plant. 

It  exhnru  the  eoU4m-^r0wer§  of  other  oountriea  to  take  courage  and  pereerarQ. 
N.  r.  Tribune. 

Cotton  ia  King,     King  Cotton.     Before  the  late  rebellion,  and  for  a 
year  or  two  after  the  war  broke  out,  Southern  people  saiil,  ''  Cotton 
iaKing;'*  tliat  the  Nuitheru  States  could  not  do  withtiut  cotton, 
ad  Uiat  it  would  eventually  conquer.     Writers  and  politii-iil  econo- 
\  &U  uttered  the  same  ci-y,  and  claimed  the  triumph  of  cotton, 


the  gri-at  product  of  the  SoutJt.     A  book  by  E.  N.  Elliott,  bearing 
the  follow ing  title^  was  published  at  AugriBta^  in  1B60: — 

Cottuii  JR  King,  and  Pro-Slavcrv  ArguinentH;  romprisiiij^tlu"  writinf^s  of  Hini- 
mondr  llArptir^  Chmly^  Stringfeliijw,  llud^ei  Bleds«K\  ami  Cartwrii^jit  on  thii 
mbjecU 

See  tbift  new  king  wkn  ram«ii  apiure, 
And  I  re  Jits  hr  like  a  L'ctnqui;rvd  mee: 
He  comes  from  UixieS  l^nd  by  nul. 
Hit  tiiroiic  a  ragi;^i»d  lottiin  Iwile. 

On  to  the  White  ilimsif  straight 
He  *»  nia^rching-|  —  rallier  tate ; 
Cl&nking  alonj;^  the  lniid« 
The  shack li'H  in  his  Imnd. 
Httl!*  <iff,  bats  ulT, 
Te  skve*,  of  cur*  b^'t>otteti^ 
HilU  off  to  gr«at  Kint/  CoUtm.  —H.H.  Stoddard, 

Soni<d  tbink  it  U  Law  tbat  ruk^  our  Ijind; 

Law  m  the  \ui\ml£kT  Ilritiiiih  will; 
But  I  know  l>i?tivr;  I  untterstwnd 
H[>w  the  Cotton  Kin*/  hidd»  the  tipper  hand^ 

For  bis  spindk'j^  are  stjtnding  stjll, 

Bati<td/(M-  Yi  BM  BriUm^  A'.  T*  Vanity  Fair. 

"Old  Cottmi,  the  King^  boy?,  —  ahal 

Willi  hi?  lock*  so  flfecv  and  whitei" 
D«ace»(l6  like  a  fttlling  »t«r, 

To  the  »€f  ptre  hu  tiad  no  right. 

Old  CoW^Wj  the  once  potent  Kin^, 

I»  Blruck  from  biit  impotent  tbrone ; 
Each  tH)ntincnt  now  cfjulmK  a  limb, 

Hii  heart  eold  and  chill  it  \m»  grown > 

E.  V,  Smith,  in  N,  Y,  Evening  Pott, 

For  when  I  a  topped  to  8te«l  and  fight 

I  thought  that  Cotton  still  was  Kin^, 
I  did  not  kniiw  the  Union'fr  might, 

Nor  count  upon  Ibit  sort  of  thing. 

Th%  itynu  oftht  RthtK  Vamity  Fair, 

To  cotton  to.  **  To  cotton  to  oae  *'  is  to  take  a  liking  to  him,  to 
faticy  hini;  literally » to  stick  to  him  as  cotton  would*  The  term  is 
common  at  the  South  and  West. 

There  were  divers  queer  character*  on  board  the  steamer,  with  whom  Tom  was 
a  great  favorite;  but  none  of  them  cott^jntd  to  him  more  kindly  than  an  elderly 
Hooater  from  the  deptlu  of  Indiana.  —  FkU. 

AJti*t  you,  now,  a  conni stent  old  critter  V 

You  tJiiU  cracked  your»elf  up  ««  the  great  manumitter, 


To  make  love  to  the  iystem  jot*  once  proclaimed  roUen, 
And  9oUom  to  slavery  for  rlaverv^'s  CathtL 
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In  11  poem  in  the  **  London  Timesi"  on  American  affairs,  published 
In  IdOl,  John  Bull  thus  speaks:  — 

t  knows  Jefferson  D.  it  a  ruAcallj  chap, 
Wbo  f^i^A  in  for  cribbin*  Uie  j^uvemtueftt  pap; 
That  F-xettT  Flail  mny  be  down  upon  me, 
Bui,  as  Jistt.  lum  thtt  ccitiou,  I  Ml  cotton  to  he. 

The  expression  is  in  the  fir»t  edition  of  this  Dictionary,  but  waa 
omitted  fn>m  the  second  for  the  reason  that  it  was  found  to  be  an 
old  En^'lish  one.  We  have  been  called  Uy  uecount  on  several  occa- 
sioni,  by  the  *^  Atlantic  Monthly  "  among  others,  {or  the  omission 
of  the  expression,  in  tlie  belief  that  it  wa.s  an  Americanism,  and 
Uien^fore  give  place  to  it  agaiui  with  examples  showing  its  ancient 


Dr.  Johnson  has  the  verb  To  Cotton,  **  to  unite  with.**  Webster, 
**  to  unite;  to  agree;  to  adhere,**  The  former  quotes  the  following 
£rom  Swift:  — 

X  qiwrfrl  will  end  in  one  of  yoti  being  turned  off,  in  which  ca*e  it  will  not  be 
Mif  to  cott^m  with  anoLhcr.  —  Stti/l, 

Diilil  fit%  Frank,  how  the  old  guldsmith  cott(mtd  in  with  his  beggarly  com- 
panion ?  —  iVtUier  Scvtt, 
Stylca  atid  T  eaitnol  cotton.  —  JJttt.  qfCapt.  Stukeftff  B.  2« 
The  following  examples  of  the  use  of  the  expression  may  suffice  to 
show  its  ancient  nm :  — 

So  feyneth  be,  thinips  true  and  f&Ue 

so  always  iujn|;leth  he, 
That  flwt  with  midst,  und  midst  with  laste 
mayo  eoiton  and  a^ree.  — 

Dmnt,  Hi>mct,  The  Arte  of  potir^  (15(J7). 
He  meaner  whatever  hor»«mun  next  he  spied 

To  take  \m  horve  a  frend  or  clw  a  fw. 
At  thin  in  Discord  pt^^aja'd,  and  satd  to  Prldc 
That  ihe  was  ^hid  tliffir  buj^Sies  cotnfd  ao. 

NtirrintfUtn^  OrUindo^  b-  xvU.  a,  17  (1561)* 
Cottoola.     The  same  as  Coitondom^  which  see. 

Tbe  Confederatea  having  dt^tenninett  to  abandon  all  the  Border  Statea,  tad 
make  ii  ftand  iii  Cottonia  proper.  —  Cincinn'tti  Timt4,  April,  1862. 

Cotton-Mouth,     A  ptjisonous  anake  of  Arkanssxs, 

Cottonocracy*  A  term  applied  to  the  Boston  manufacturers,  espe- 
cially by  the  **  Boston  Whig*'  newspaper. 

Cotton  Rook.  A  variety  of  magiie«ian  limestone,  of  a  light  hu£E  or 
gray  color,  found  in  Missouri »  It  is  very  soft  when  fresh  from  the 
quarry,  atid  can  \w  easily  wrought  for  building  purpoaiis.  —  Swaliow^g 
Gtolotft/  of  MUmuri, 

Cotton-Wood.     {Popu!m  monili/era.)     A  S[»ecie8  of  poplar,  so  called 
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from  Ibe  c?otton-like  substance  aurrouiiding  the  seeds,  which  growa 
on  the  margins  of  lakes  and  streams  from  New  England  to  lUinoia 
and  ^ontliward,  especially  westward.  In  Texaa  and  New  Mexico, 
it  ia  called  Alamo. 
Coulee.  (French.)  A  narrow  rocky  valley  of  great  depth,  with  in- 
clined fiide^i,  and  from  ten  to  fifty  miles  in  length,  dlstingimhed 
from  a  cahon  whicli  has  pi^^cipitoua  sides.  T!iey  occur  in  Oregon. 
CqubgU  Fire.     The  sacred  fire  kept  burning  while  the  Indians  hold 

tlieir  councils. 
Couacilmauic.     Pertaining  to  a  councilman.     "^^  Fifth  Councilmanic 

District     Delegates  nominated. " — N.  Y.  Tribune »  Nov.,  1891. 
To  count.     To  reckon,  suppose,  tliink.     *'  I  count  on  going  "  is  very 
common. 
N*iiemnn.    You^tl  pas9  mnntatl  &  proper  flue  ftillow. 
Dtifiliitif,.    1  calculate  I  be. 
Nticimtn.    Ready  to  enter  on  duty  ? 

DooUtiU.  I  should  bo  gUd  to  ktiow  what  kind  of  way  yott  etmM  to  improyv 
me,  —  i>.  Humjihrttfx,  The  Vunktt  in  Emjland, 

Count  Sl  Luc*     Rend  the  suiK'nK;ripi:jt>n*    Yow  emu  read  ? 
DifolUiU.     I  ojunf  I  can,  —  and  epcll,  too. —  Ibid* 

To  eouDtcr-brand.  To  destroy  a  brand  by  branding  on  the  opposite 
side.  Ill  the  jtralrie  regions  of  tlie  South-west,  the  calves  are 
marked  by  cropping  their  ears,  the  cross  as  well  as  the  brand  of  each 
stock-owner  being  recorded  in  the  county  records.  Wien  cattle  are  a 
year  old,  they  are  branded;  and,  if  afterwards  sold,  the  same  brand 
is  burnt  in  on  the  opposite  side,  thus  destroying  the  original  title. 

Counter-Jtimper.  A  clerk  in  a  retail  **  store/*  whose  place  is  behind 
a  couirter;  sometimes  called  a  counter-hopper, 

With  phvfit'al  forcea  developed  in  tlie  »chr»o1  of  slavish  enduranre^  and  mind 
unLaidctid  Aud  neglfeted^  what  winder  the  furmer^a  boy  dm^^msi  the  life  of  a  dty 
count i^r-Jum/nr  clo*c  upon  the  confines  of  heaven !  --  E^viy  by  L,  f\  Harvey ^  18&2. 

Countersign  Signal.  A  signal  which  serves  as  a  countersign;  much 
used  during  the  late  civil  war. 

Day  mid  night  wunUrngti  dffmtls,  by  which  friendly  fegimentji  may  be  di«- 
tiD^uished,  xvill  be  aduptiad  by  thts  Army  of  the  Potomac.  —  Gtneral  Ordtr  ef 
Gtnerai  AfcCteihtn,  Oct.,  1861.' 

Country- Jakea.     People  from  the  backwoods.     Tennessee. 

County.  **  In  speaking  of  emiuticsy^*  says  Mr.  Pickering,  **  the  names 
of  which  are  comijosed  of  the  word  $hir€^  we  say  the  county  oi  Uamp^ 
shire,  tJie  count y  of  Beri^kire,  &c.  In  England,  they  would  say 
either  Hnmpuhlre  or  Berkshire  sitnply,  without  the  word  count f/;  or, 
tbe  county  oi  UmiXt^  the  couaty  of  B^rkt^  Sui^    The  Moxd  Mre  oi 
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itKlf  f  aa  everybody  knows ^  racana  count */ ;  and  in  one  instiince  (in 
Mftssiichasetts)  UiU  latter  word  is  used  instead  of  jihire^  as  a  part 
of  the  name:  *  The  county  of  Dule^s  County.***  —  Pickering** 
Voaibultiry* 

Couple.  A  couple  of  any  things  sometimes  means  a  few  ;  as,  **  Shall 
I  go  to  market  and  get  a  couple  of  chemesV  "     Pennsylvania* 

Couit.  In  New  England .  this  word  is  applied  to  a  legislative  body 
com|x)9ed  of  a"  House  of  Representatives  and  a  Senate;  as^  the  Qcn- 
trai  Court  of  Masiiachn&etts.     See  Charter  of  Connecticut. 

Coujt-fioiiae.  The  county  towns  of  Virginia  are  often  caUed  so 
without  regard  to  their  projjer  names.  Thus  Providence,  the 
county  town  of  Fairfax,  is  unknown  by  that  name,  and  passes  as 
F^rfax  Court-House ;  Culpepper  C&urt-Houjte  has  superseded  ita 
proj^Ksr  name  of  Fairfax,  more  common  in  Lower  Virginia.  The 
same  practice  has  existed  to  some  extent  in  South  Carolina  and 
Marj'land, 

Court  of  Aasiatanta.  A  court  formerly  in  existence  in  New  England 
where  a  magistrate  or  an  Assistant  presided.  .  .  .  These  courts 
were  subsequently  merged  in  the  County  Court.  —  Caulktm^s  Hist. 
Norwich,     See  A$mstQnt, 

Cove.     A  atrip  of  prairie  extenrling  into  the  woodland,    ^'*^  *** 

CoTcr.  To  cotftr  one*9  shortn.  A  Wall  Street  phrase.  Where  stock 
haji  been  sold  and  tJie  market  rises,  the  seller  buys  where  he  caui  ia 
order  to  protect  himself  on  the  day  of  delivery.  This  is  covering 
ihort  sales.  —  Medlttry,  Men  and  Mtfsteries  of  Wall  Street^  p,  134. 

k  Tbr  affairs  of  the  orijnniiaticiti  i*ere  wound  up^  and  on  clhidlnif  rhe  a.4»et£  it 

WM  discovered  th&t  the  Tresjurer  hud  uaed  up  all  the  funds  in  a  franUe  effort  to 
99m'.  — Ibid.,  p.  2:37. 

OoTWtoUp,  (Genus  Achlus.  Lttcep6de.)  The  pfjpular  name  of  the 
sole,  a  iinh  common  in  the  waters  of  New  York.  Calico  is  another 
name  for  it  — Nat.  Hist,  of  Nfw  York. 

CCfwhixd,  Cow  Blackbird,  or  Cowpen  Bird*  (Icterus  pecoris.)  A 
bird  allied  to  the  Crow  Blackbird  and  Orchard  Onole,  So  called 
fnim  its  often  alighting  on  the  backs  of  cattle  aud  searching  for 
worms  in  their  dung. 

CcfWberry.  (Vaccinium  vitis-idtBa,)  A  plant  resembling  the  common 
cranberry 4  but  larger.  It  is  found  on  certain  mountains  in  Massa- 
chusetts.—  Biffctoiii^s  Flora  BoMonlensU,  Also  in  Maint^— TAo- 
rtau^s  Maine  W(H)dg,  p.  31  (J.     The  Wi-sa-gu-mi-nn  of  the  Crees. 

Cowboys.  L  A  cont(*mptiiouH  appellation  applied  to  some  of  the 
tury  partisans  of  Weslcliester  County^  New  York,  during  the  Hevo- 
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lutionary  war,  wlio  were  exceedingly  barbarous  in  the  treatment  of 
tlieir  op|x>nent.s  who  favored  tlie  American  rause, 

2.  Many  things  will  be  taught  you  [in  Texas]  by  the  cowboys* 
The  cowhotf  is  the  cattle-herder  and  di-over,  A  cow-f>ony  the  mua^ 
tang  hfi  trains  and  usea.  —  Texas  Cor,  Chicago  Tribune, 

CowboylBm.  Spirit  and  practices  of  the  Cowboifs,  Applied,  August, 
1H()1,  in  Fairlield  County,  Cotiiiecticut,  to  Bemi-secessioiiista  there 
and  elsewhere  in  Kew  England. 

Cow-Catcher.  A  contrivance  formerly  fixed  in  front  of  a  locomotive 
to  take  up  cattle  or  other  obstacles,  and  prevent  them  from  getting 
lieneath  tlie  wbeels  and  throwing  the  cars  off  the  track, 

Cow-Critter.     A  cow.     New  England  and  Western. 

And  AD  that  pcruria*  disi^icntionj!)  in  our  cup; 

And  BO  that  bkmMi  cotth-criUer  was  mlw  AVf  cominfj  up. 

CftrUon^  Fttrm  Bnti/t/h,  p.  IflL 

Cowhide  or  Cowskin.  A  particnlar  kind  of  whip  made  of  twisted 
strips  of  raw  hide^  it  is  also  called  a  Raw  Hide. 

To  oowhide.     To  flog  with  a  cowhide  or  cowskin- 

To  be,  out  of  office  *nd  in  for  a  atirhkUng  is  not  u  pkoiiant  change  from  eight 
doUftTft  ■  dfty  and  all  aorlH  q(  uic«  pickings.  [AJiudiug  to  an  ex-member  of  Con- 
gresa.]  —  N.  V.  Tribune. 

Cow-Leaae.  A  right  of  pasturage  for  a  cow^  in  a  common  pasture, 
New  England,  —  Pi^kerinff.    Provincial  in  the  west  of  England. 

CoW'Faranip.  (Heracleitm  latatium.)  The  popular  name  of  a  plant, 
classed  among  the  herbs  prepared  by  the  '^  Shakers,"  as  containing 
pro^jerties  carminative  and  diuretic*  4 

Cow-Feaae.  A  small  black  bean  growing  luxuriantly  in  Texaa. 
They  are  eaten  alike  by  cattle  and  their  owners. 

Cow-Pony.     A  young  and  unbroken  mustang*     See  Cowboy. 

Coyote.     (Mexican,  coi/ofL)     The  prairie-wolf  (Cani^  latrans). 

Coyote  Diggings.  Small  shafts  aunk  by  the  gold  miners  in  California, 
so  called  from  their  resemblance  to  the  holes  dug  or  occupied  by  the 
coyote.  This  animal  lives  in  cracks  and  crevices  made  in  the  plains 
by  the  intense  summer  heat. 

The  coffote  dif/^nfft  require  to  be  very  rieh  to  pay,  from  tjie  grcia  smouni  of 
labor  nocessary  heiorv  any  pay-dirt  can  be  ohiiuaml.  —  Bi»rthifiick*t  California^ 
p.  136. 

Crab>Gras8.  (Gen.  Digitarla.)  A  Bpeciea  of  grass  which  grows  apou- 
taneously  in  the  cultivated  fields  of  Louisana  and  Texas,  is  very 
injurious  to  the  crops  *  and  yet  makes  excellent  fodder,  being  e^ual 
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to  llie  bort  liftjr. 
theKorib. 


In  appearance,  it  resembles  the  Orchard  grass  of 


Ckmb-LaQtera.    A  smuU  tiimoyer  pie*     South. 

Crab-Sehoooer.     The  sort  of  vessel  otherwise  termed  Crab,  Grab  t 

Thf ''Reliance,**  «  vcflfcl  belonging  to  our  Potomac  tiotllla^  hai  cnptiircd  a 
emh-srhfu^tr  named  the  *'Mf»niror*" — N.    K.  Trifmne^  Jane  14^  1862,  L«W«r 

Orack  of  Daj.  Break  of  day,  or,  as  they  say  in  England,  '*  creak  of 
rfar/'  The  narrow  crack  of  light  on  the  horizon  which  is  the  first 
app<;arance  of  dawn.  —  WedgwooiL 

OracJur.  1.  A  little  paper  cylinder  filled  with  powder,  imported  from 
China;  called  also  a  Fire-cracken  It  receiver  its  nam<*  from  the 
noise  it  produces  in  exploding.     In  England,  it  is  called  a  »qmb. 

2.  A  Bmnll  hij^cuit.  So  called  alwi  in  the  north  of  England. 
All  the  kitidn  of  hread  called  cracker k  in  this  country  are  known  aa 
biscuit  in  England. 

3.  A  nicknwne,  applied  to  the  poor  white  people  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  otherwise  called  Sand^hilhn^  wliicb  see.  Probably, 
says  Olinstcd,  from  their  peculiar  dialect,  almost  incomprehensible 
ftnd  diflicuU  to  re]xirt  or  describe, ^^  f'^f  fJSt  ^*^  7^    ^* 

**I  was  amuNifd  ennujtrb,"finid  Xhia,  "with  Old  TTundred's  indtgnation  at  h«v- 
Ijig  got  oui  tli«!  ejirTi»ig«  ftnd  Uot^s  to  go  ov«r  to  what  he  calkd  ft  Cmcktr  fan^ 
Tml/*  —  .V r'*,  Stomt,  Dretl,  VoL  I  p.  153, 

Cracker-Boy.  A  boy  employed  aliout  the  crackers  (machines  that 
crush  anthracite  coal). 

Toung  hnvn  —  cmvktir^fffM  they  are  called  —  whose  duty  it  is  to  pick  oat  ^nd 
thmtr  jiwAv  tlift  bit*  of  flat*  and  other  tm(>uritits  which  come  whirling  along  with 
thrc-^jrtl  —The  Indfptndmt^  Mnrch  13,  18(31. 

CiackUnga,  1.  Cinders,  the  n-niaius  of  a  wood  fire;  a  word  used  in 
the  Southern  States. 

When  ii  H|;IUened  ttn^  E«he  fniil  1'  oHut  e«:nd  of  the  world  was  afire,  and  we*d 
ill  be  htimt  to  cro^Uint  before  morning,  —  Mtijor  Jont$'§  CourUhip. 

2t  The  crisp  residue  of  hog  fat  after  the  lard  is  fried  out.  It  is 
kept  for  kitchen  use.  In  New  England  called  '*ix)rk  scraps.** 
Crackting-hread  is  com  bread  in  tern  perked  with  cracklingfl.  In 
England ♦  crackling  is  the  crisp  rind  of  roast  pork. 

Well,  fetch  up  yonr  nag.  I  am  pcrhnp»  a  Icctic,  jni<t  n  leotle,  of  the  beet  man 
at  a  hone  «wiip  Uiat  e%'er  stole  crncklin'tumi  of  hie  uiammy'a  fat  gourd.  Where  *I 
yoiif  lio«9  ?  —  Trai^i  of  American  Ifutnor,  Vol.  I. 

Grack-Loo.  A  game  among  bar-room  loafers  and  othera.  Played  by 
pitching  coin  so  as  to  touch  the  ceiling,  the  object  being  to  hare 
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your  coin  foil  as  near  as  possible  to  the  cracki  in  tbe  floor;  be  who 
corner  nearest  winning. 
To  crack  on.     To  put  on;  to  apply;  to  do  energetically. 

It  WM  A  yery  easy  matter  for  the  lagging  veawls,  by  cmcUng  on  alt  steam,  to 
come  up  with  th«  others,  —  A'.  Y.  TtidniH^  LfUcr/rom  Steamer  Atlantic. 

Cradle-Scythe.  Called  also  simply  a  cradle.  It  consints  of  a  common 
scythe  with  a  light  frame- work  attached,  corresponding  in  form  with 
the  scythe.  It  13  used  for  cutting  grain »  instead  of  the  sickje;  and 
enables  the  farmer  to  perform  treble  thu  work  that  could  be  accom- 
plished with  the  latter  implement.  On  large  farms,  it  h  now  super- 
seded by  the  istill  more  efficient  Reaping  Machine, 

To  cradle.  To  cradle  grain  is  to  cut  it  in  the  same  manner  that 
grass  is  cid  or  mowed  with  the  implement  above  described. 

The  operaHnn  ©f  cmdiing  is  worth  a  journey  to  sjwb.  The  flick1«  iruiy  1ms  mora 
c1a9!^iriil :  hut  it  tranfiiol  compare  In  beauty  with  tlie  Bwayitigf  regular  moUoQ  of 
the  cradle.  —  Mrt.  Cltittn^  IVeMem  CUni-inffg. 

Cradle.  A  machine  resembling  a  child's  cradle  used  in  washing  out 
the  auriferous  earth  of  California.     Also  caUed  a  Rocker. 

Cradle  of  liberty.  The  famous  old  building  in  Boston,  known  as 
Faneuil  Hall,  wht^re  the  orators  of  the  Revolution  roused  the  people 
to  resistance  to  British  opprt^ssion, 

Cramp-Bark  {Viburnum  oxifcaccus,)  The  popular  name  of  a  medi- 
cinal plant;  its  properties  are  anti-spasmodic.  It  bears  a  fruit  in* 
tensely  acid.     In  New  England,  it  is  called  the  Tree  Cranberry, 

Cranberry  Tree.  A  popular  name,  in  the  North-eastern  States,  of 
the  Viburnum  opulus  vei  oxycoccusy  a  shrub  bearing  a  bright  pinkish 
berry,  which  has  a  sharp  acid  taste.  The  ^Moose-berry  {mougsim- 
mina)  of  the  Crees.     Charlevoix  calls  it  the  Pemine, 

Crank,  Unsteady,  capricious.  In  this  last  sense,  it  is  applied  to 
character  or  manner,  whence  it  has  passed  into  the  signification  of 
obstinate,  self-conceited,  opinionative,  abrupt. 

If  you  strong  df^etioners  dirlu't  think  you  wen*  among  the  elect,  yon  wotddnH 
be  80  crank  alwut  it,  —  Mrt.  Stowt,  Drtd,  Vol.  I.  p.  317, 

Cranky.     1.  Unsteady,  as  the  gait  of  a  tipsy  man. 
2.  Queer,  crotchety. 

Crawfiah.  (Antacui  Barttmii.)  1,  The  popular  name  of  the  freah- 
water  lobeter, 

2.  A  political  renegade.  In  Engliah  parliamentary  phraaet  '*  a 
rat,'' 

To  craw&ah.     To  back  out  from  a  position  onoe  t^eni  particularly 
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pTnnl  in  po1ii||^|p^iiHdent1y  from  the  modf^  of  progression  ol  the 
aimftl.     Wesl^i^'  IPbe  English  ti^nn  is  '*  to  rat,'' 

W««*^linowkdge  the  corn,  nnd  retreit,  n'trograrte,  cmuiflsh^  or  elimb  d*>wii|  in 
'm  patciai  m,  ilyle  mm  the  ciretimatancca  of  the  case  mil  AdtnU.  —  OiifO  Times* 

GtftwfiAhjr,  A  term  applied  to  wet  land,  because  inhabited  bj  craw- 
fish.    See  Spout y, 

Gnis]r-Bone.     The  point  of  the  elbow. 

Creamery.  A  place  where  butter  is  made;  abo,  where  milk  and 
eream  are  put  up  in  cans  for  market. 

lit  rNeotly  purchased  a  crfantrry^  and  b  putting  up  milk  for  the  New  York 
ICiritvU  —  Bridtftpori  Conn.  Stnnrtnrd. 

In  the  general  features  of  the  butter  murket  there  l»  no  change.  The  fine 
errtttntri**  are  ronsidered  well  wold  at  23  ct«.  j  .  .  .  Western  creamery^  SES  cts.( 
State  crenmtry^  20  ct«.  —  Neu>  Vmk  Butletin, 

To  oteaee.  To  shoot  an  animal  so  that  the  bullet  will  cut  the  skin 
on  the  upper  part  of  th«  neck,  without  doing  any  serious  injury. 
When  a  horse  cannot  be  caught,  he  is  frequently  crtastfL  Although 
Ke  is  not  much  hurt^  he  will  fall  at  the  touch  of  the  bullet,  and 
Temain  quiet  and  powerless  until  his  pursuers  secure  him.  Used 
<mly  in  the  West. 

Piaiimg  it  impotwible  to  get  within  nfM>«vng  distance  [of  the  wild  horse],  and 
•Ming  thiit  bi«  horse  was  receding  and  growing  alanned^  Dealte  slid  down  fWara 
the  iaddle.  levelled  hi«  rifle  acrosj*  the  back  of  hi.^  mare,  and  took  aim,  with  the 
hitention  of  rrtfitiny  liim.  —  Irring^t  Ttmr  on  the  Prnirlu. 

Creature.  In  the  phi  nil  numl>er,  this  word  ia  in  conmion  use  among 
farmers  as  a  general  term  for  horses,  oxen,  Stc.  Ex, :  **  The  creatures 
liiLl  \m  put  into  the  pasture  to-day.** ^ —  Pickarintf.  In  the  South,  a 
horse  is  generally  called  a  critter;  while,  to  other  animals,  the  term 
ti0ck  h  applied. 

The  owners  or  claUner!!  of  uny  such  crtntum  {i,  e.  *'  «wine,  neat  rattle,  horses, 
OTibecii"],  impouiuled  a»  iifrtrevaid,  i^hatl  {uiy  the  fecj»,  &c.  —  Provinciai  Late* 
tfMna^  —StrUutt  10^   Wnu  UL 

Creek.  In  New  York,  Counecticut,  the  Middle  and  Western  States, 
and  in  Canada*  a  small  stream  is  called  a  cre«jL.  The  term  is 
inoorn?ctly  applied;  as  its  original  signification,  according  to  the 
dictionaries,  is  a  small  port,  a  bay  or  cove,  from  which  it  has 
gradually  been  extended  to  small  rivers. 

Creek-Bottom.     Low  land  near  a  creek.  5  .*»  mmA    / 

Creeper.      A    shallow  iron  dish   used  in  frying;    a  spider.      New 

England. 
C^eolo.    In  the  West  Indies,  iju  Spanish  America,  and  in  the  South- 
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em  States,  one  bom  of  Euroj>f!an  parents;  but  as  now  used  in  tbe 
South  it  is  applied  to  every  tliinit;  that  h  native,  peculiar  to,  or 
raised  there.  In  the  New  Orleans  market,  one  may  hear  of  creoh 
corn,  Creole  chickens,  t^fole  cattle,  and  creole  horses.  In  that  city ^ 
too,  a  crenU  is  a  native  of  French  extraction,  as  pure  in  pedigree  as 
a  Howard ;  aud  great  offence  has  been  given  by  strangers  apply- 
ing the  term  to  a  good-looking  mulatto  or  quadroon. 

Creosote  Plant.  (Larrea  Mexicantj,)  This  plant  abounds  from  the 
Arkansa.'i  to  the  Uio  del  Norte,  and  in  the  sandy  desert*  of  Cali- 
fomiji.  It  is  characterized  by  a  resinous  matter  of  powerful  odor. 
Animals  refuse  to  eat  it.  It  is  employed  as  an  external  application 
in  rhenuiati^sin* 

Crescent  City.  The  city  of  New  Orleans,  so  called  from  its  peculiar 
shape. 

In  tbe  Cit^  of  the  Crescent^  by  red  Missisftippi's  wnvei, 

Walks  tht"  haughty  Creole  loity  with  hor  daughters  and  her  slavei. 

Bidiut  of  tht  Creieent  Cittj,  Harper* i  Weekly, 
The  rejstwralion  of  the  atiihority  of  the  United  States  ,  .  .  is  a  gtmr&utee  of 
the  future  prostpcrity  and  gh>ry  of  the  Crr»cttit   OVy  under  lh«  protGclmn  of  the 
American  goveniment.^  Proc.  i>/  G«n,  Shepky^  18(*2. 

Crevasse.  (French-)  The  breaking  away  of  the  embankments  or 
leveeii  on  the  lower  Mississippi  by  pressure  of  the  water, 

CrispsG  and  Crlpay,  for  crisp  and  cri.spy. 

Critters,  for  creatures^  is  a  common  vulgarism  in  pronunciation. 

You  hear  folks  say,  ouch  a  man  b  an  ug!y-gr»ine«i  critter^  he  Ul  break  his 
wife**  heart;  just  as  if  a  woman's  heart  was  an  brittle  aa  a  pipe-stalk.  —  Sam 
Stick. 

Croaker.  A  amaO  and  very  beautiful  fish,  found  in  great  abundance 
in  the  bays  and  inlets  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  sometimes 
found  farther  north.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  peculiar  croaking 
sound,  which  it  utters  when  taken. 

CrDke.     Miss  Ramsay,  speaking  of  the  plants  of  Virginia,  says:  — 

They  send  their  Negroes  to  the  field* 
For  the  wild  ^aladu  nature  3  icids, 
Such  as  lamh'3!  quarterly,  doc'k  and  poke, 
FuTBlatn,  wild  ivy,  beet,  and  croke. 

Po€tieaJ  Picture  of  JmrUa. 

Croker.     A  water-fowl  that  inhabits  the  Chesapeake  and  the  larger 

rivers  of  Virginia. 

Crook -Neck,     A  species  of  squash.     New  England* 
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So  AS  I  ftinH  n  croohrd  §tidt,  Just  like,  like  old  (I  »wowr, 

t  doD't  konw  «s  I  know  his  aatne) —  i  *11  gt>  b«ck  to  my  plough. 

Tb«  widow  R must  hiiTe  b«eii  dreadfully  put  to  it  fo?  ii  hu^bnnd,  to  tJike 

ap  with  ttich  A  cnxtked  stick  as  Elder  B .  —  Major  Dovminff. 

To  orook.     To  rr/joA*  one*s  elbow  or  one's  Jittle  finger  U  iu  tipple. 

Crooked  OA  a  Virgiiiia  Fence.  A  phrase  applied  to  any  thing  very 
cro>k*:»«l;  and  (if^ratively  to  persona  of  a  sfcubbom  temper  who  are 
difficult.  U*  inartage. 

Crooked  Wliiakej;  Whiskey  upou  which  the  excise  tax  has  not 
tMsenpaiU.    See  WHUletf, 

Cmppm,  One  who  cutttvntes  a  fami  on  shares,  or  raises  a  crop  In 
oou^ideration  of  rect-iving  a  portion  of  it* 

Cropping.  This  terra,  in  the  South  and  West*  means  devoting  the 
chief  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  one  article. 

Ctoaa-Foz.  (^Vutpt^  fuhus*)  A  fox  whose  color  is  between  the  com- 
mnn  reddijsh-yelbiw  and  the  silver-gray,  having  on  its  l»ack  a  Vtlack 
croea  These  animals  are  rare,  and  their  skins  commiiiifl  a  high 
price,  Cartwright  says,  **The  Cross  Fox  is  bred  betwet^n  a  silver 
and  a  yellow*'*  —  Labradar^  Vol.  IlL  Glossary. 

To  oroea  one's  Track.  To  oppose  one*s  plans;  synonymous  with  the 
nautical  phrase  **  to  run  athwart  one's  hawse." 

Qio««  Timbers.  A  helt  of  forest  or  woodland^  from  0ve  to  thirty 
mile*  in  width,  which  extends  from  the  Arkansas  River  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  to  the  Brazos^  a  tlu^tance  of  four  hundred  miles. 
The  wood  is  chiefly  post-oak  aiid  black-jack.  The  forest  is  passable 
for  wagons,  and  is  a  marked  feature  in  the  region  where  it  is  foundi 
being  tlie  boundary  between  the  cultivable  and  the  desert  portions. 

Tb«  whole  of  ihf  crvM  (imh*r  abounds^  iti  mwt.  There  h  a  pine  oak  which 
pn»ditc«#  lUMirns  pkaiuint  to  the  ta«t«.  —  Irrinff*»  Tour  on  tht  Prainrs, 

CJTOtohioal.     Crotchety.    A  common  colloquial  w^ord  in  New  England- 

Too  nevorr  »e«  nutli  *  crotehictti  old  critter  a*  ho  la.  He  flica  Hjurht  off  the 
btodle  for  nothtQ\  —  Sam  Slide  in  Entjhttd. 

^wd.  Any  number  of  persons  together  is  called,  in  Western  par- 
knee,  ft  crowd ;  so  that  the  word  is  often  equivalent  to  "  company." 

The  fotiveni«?nw«  of  th*'  toilet  were  wnnting;,  aa  in  aH  far  Western  places.  A 
cmipfe  of  tin  tuieilQitf  fiUed  with  muddy  water  from  the  Mts§ouri|  ptood  on  a 
tMArd  ;  while  a  »qa«re  foot  of  mirror,  with  a  brush  and  comb  attached  by  tneanji 
of  a  ttrinfS,  bung  upon  the  wall  for  the  u§e  of  the  crotpd,  —  Dtscriptitm  vfa  tjottl 
in  Kansas, 

nere,  boys,  drink,  Llquora^  CAptain,  for  the  croicd.  Step  np  thif  wiy,  old 
boM,  Slid  Uquor.  —  Qtadakmt^  Engti*hmmt  in  K9n«n«,  p.  43. 
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In  a  discussion  pending  the  election  of  chaplain  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Mr.  Elliott,  of  Kentucky,  nominated  the  Rev.  John 
Morris  :  — 

**  He  is/'  said  Mr.  E.,  "  a  regular  member  of  the  Hardshell  Baptist  Church, 
a  very  pious  man,  not  of  very  eminent  ability,  but  just  the  man  to  pray  for  such 
a  croied  as  this." 

The  "New  York  Tribune,"  of  June  1,  1857,  in  speaking  of 
"Walker's  party  of  filibusters  from  Costa  Rica,  says  :  — 

Commodore  Erskine  has  signified  his  intention  not  to  carry  any  more  of  this 
crowd  to  Aspfnwall,  out  of  deference  to  the  New  Orenadian  authorities. 

I  reco^lzed  a  man  as  one  of  my  fellow-passengers  from  New  York  to  Chagres. 
I  was  glad  to  see  him,  as  he  was  one  of  the  most  favorable  specimens  of  that 
crowd.  —  Borihwick^i  CaUforma^  p.  196. 

Grower.     Another  squeamish  substitute  for  Cock^  like  Rooster, 
Cruel.    One  of  the  numerous  substitutes  for  very,  exceedingly.    A 
man  who  had  been  seriously  ill  with  cramp,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  sent  for  the  doctor,  who  arrived  after  the  painful  paroxysm 
had  ceased,  and  when  weakness  had  succeeded  to  pain. 

"  How  are  you,  my  friend  ?  "  said  the  Doctor.  "  Oh,  Doctor,  I  'm  powerful 
weak,  but  cruel  easy." 

Cruller.  (Dutch  knUler,  a  curler.)  A  cake,  made  of  a  strip  of  sweet- 
ened dough,  boiled  in  lard,  the  two  ends  of  which  are  twisted  or 
curled  together.  Other  shapes  are  also  employed.  The  New  York- 
ers have  inherited  the  name  and  the  thing  from  the  Dutch.  In 
Maryland,  the  words  cruller,  doughnut,  &nd  fossnock  are  used  indis- 
criminately for  the  same  kind  of  cake. 

Crush-Hat.     A  soft  hat. 

To  cry.  To  publish  the  banns  of  marriage  in  church.  New  England. 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  they  were  cried  next  Sabbath.  —  Margaret. 

Cucumber  Tree.  {Magnolia  acuminata.)  A  tree,  so  called  from  a 
slight  resemblance  of  its  young  fruit  to  a  cucumber.  As  it  grows, 
the  resemblance  is  lost,  and  the  fruit  becomes  pinkish-red. 

CufFy.     A  very  common  term  for  a  Negro. 

To  cultivate.     To  use  the  implement  named  **  cultivator; "  as  a  verb 

tr.  and  intr.     The  ordinary  word  in  Eastern  Connecticut. 
Cunners.     Univalve  shells  of  the  genus  Patella,    New  England. 

Two  fishermen  had  been  despatched  at  daybreak  to  procure  a  supply  of  cod 

for  a  chowder  and  cunners  for  a  fry,  and  we  were  expecting  a  rare  supper.  — 

Lte,  Merrimack^  p.  133. 

Coxming.  A  word  used  chiefly  by  women  ;  as,  **  a  cunning  little  hat," 
meaning  a  neat,  pretty  hat;  tiny. 
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Coiusiick  or  K^uck.  A  nmme  iippl!e<i  to  Canadians  by  the  people 
in  the  Northern  States.     See  Canuck. 

MiMofl  difln't  &f!iH:tioii  TAiiV«e»  much ;  iind  CunnurJa  ebe  hated  like  poiton, 
*«ftiuie  they  etitic^^d  oil  Negrutse.  —  8nm  Stick,  Human  Nahirt, 

CliilialOi  lor  cupula,  Ls  a  comnjon  ermr  of  pronunoiation*  It  is  also  a 
yery  old  one,  as  appears  fronj  th«  following  passage:  — 

Whose  roof  of  copper  nhineth  *o, 

It  vxitlla  StUUl  i'vivT^n  cttjtello.  ^Pfditicttl  BaJhdt^  1660. 

Curbstone  Brokers.  Stock-operfttora,  whose  place  of  business  is  on 
the  edge  of  the  pavement  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Merchnnts*  Ex- 
change, and  whose  account-books  are  said  to  be  kept  in  their  hats, 
**Thi3  is  a  very  large  class  of  iipeeulat^tr^,  and  is  cornj^osed  of  the 
oldest  and  most  experienced  operators  in  the  street  [Wall  Street^ 
New  York],  Many  of  them  have  been  members  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, but  from  having  failed  to  ftillil  their  contracts  during  some 
of  the  numerous  nps  and  downs  of  the  market  have  been  compelled 
to  vacate  their  seats ^  and  lo«t  their  rncmbership.  The  vurfh^tone 
hroket$  hi^ve  leased  a  large  room  directly  under  that  occupied  by  the 
regular  bfjard;  and  during  the  session  of  the  board  a  communicatioo 
IH  kept  up  l>etwp«n  the  roomst  so  that  any  transaction  is  known 
below  as  8<x>n  a^  made,  Ufiou  information  derived  in  this  y^ixj^ 
the  curh-stone  hmkern  operate  among  themselves,  and  fre<]ueutly 
wUh,  ftnd  for  the  account  of,  the  out^iiders.  This  class  of  specula- 
tom  are  particularly  fond  of  operating  in  *  puts  *  and  -  calls/  and  in 
hci  T^'M'M  t(»  all  tiie  different  mi'thrnb  of  doing  a  large  business  on 
atmall  capital.*'  —  Hnnt^j^  MercknntU  Mag,^  Vol.  XXXVIf. 
A  more  recent  name  for  curb-stone  brokers  is  gutter- fnipex, 

Tht  ouU^ld*;  Boftnl  \ra»  becominj^  a  jwwer.  There  were  two  hundred  rtgiiliiT 
Inttktn  ;  but  the  irri^gnlnr,  i'^rfh4tUmf  ^  otit«i(1e  phalanx  was  far  more  nuinerotin^ 
tad  Lb43  **  N«w  York  Henild  "  ftsittJrted  tlmi  the  mrb-^imt  men  wurv  hetrl  m  better 
f«put«i  tti  m«tt<>rof  iHintract«>  than  their  competing  brethren.  — Mtdbtry^  Men  and 
UfiUrus  ^  Wall  Strtet,  p.  d05. 

CuxiOA.    Curio«itie«,     **  He 's  a  dealer  in  curios.'* 

.f .tp4tie»e  cvriot  urc  as  powerful  as  mercury  to  attract  gold.  —  Grijlt,  Th4 
Mfkndot  Empiit,  p.  3dl. 

CaHous.  •*  7*his  word  or  cur'ous  is  often  heard  in  New  Efiglaud 
among  the  common  farmers,  in  the  sense  of  excellent,  or  peculmrl^ 
excellent ;  as  in  these  expressions :  *  These  are  curious  apples ;  *  *"  This 
is  cun'ovf  cid*>r/  tkc.  This  use  of  the  word  is  hardly  known  in  our 
•Mport  towns,** — Pickering, 

OoxlflyouM.     See  Carlicuei* 
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CoBpidor,  Ciupidore.    (Sp.  escupidor,  a  spitter.)    A  spittoon,  usu- 
ally globe-shaped. 
Cobb.     A  vulgar  pronunciation  of  the  word  curse. 
Cobs  (for  customer),    A  worthless  fellow;  a  scamp.   '*  An  ugly  cuss." 

Colonel  J f  of  New  York,  and  being  a  jovial,  festive,  and  lively  etiM,  his 

comrades  always  spoke  of  him  as  the  Gay  .Yorker.  — Leavenworih  ContervaHve. 
The  cuss  that  specs  in  man's  necessities, 
An*  makes  big  profits,  in  sich  times  as  these, 
An*  has  to  lie  in  poor  men's  doubtin*  faces 
To  help  him  out,  is  was  *n  t'  other  cases.    . 

BaUad,  Vanity  Fair,  1863. 
CoBBedneBB.    Malice;  perverseness ;  spite. 

The  Constitution  is  about  to  be  used  once  more  by  the  Democrats  as  a  screen 
for  "pure  cuaiedness.'*  They  have  already  started  the  inquiry  whether  or  not 
it  will  be  constitutional  for  Congress  when  it  meets  to  appropriate  money  for  the 
support  of  the  army  which  the  President  has  maintained  in  an  unconstitutional 
manner?— J^.  Y.  Tribune,  May  12,  1877. 

CuBB-WordB.     Oaths. 

CoBtard- Apple.    See  Sweet  Sop ;  also  Papaw. 

CoBtomable .   Subject  to  the  payment  of  duties  called  customs, — Webster, 
The  term  dutiable  is  in  general  use  in  New  York;  customable  is 
rarely  heard. 

CuBtomer.  A  chap;  and,  figuratively*  an  awkward  person  to  deal 
with  or  manage;  as  **  an  ugly  customer,"  a  **  rum  customer.** 

Cut.  A  term  used  in  colleges  to  denote  the  failure  of  either  an  officer 
or  a  student  to  appear  at  the  appointed  time  and  place  for  prayers 
and  recitations. 

To  cut  DidoBB.  Synonymous  with  to  cut  capers,  i.  e.  to  be  frolick- 
some. 

Who  ever  heerd  them  Italian  singers  recitin*  their  jabber,  showin*  their  teeth, 
and  cuttin'  didoes  at  a  private  concert  ?  —  S.  Slick  in  England, 

Watchman !  take  that  *ere  feller  to  the  watch-house ;  he  comes  here  a  cutting 
up  his  didoes  every  night  — Pickings  from  the  Picayune, 

On,  on  he  splurged,  until  not  two  ounces  of  vital  air  filled  his  breathing  appa- 
ratus ;  over  the  fence  of  his  relative*s  grounds  Nick  flew,  and  up  the  lane  he  trav- 
elled, bustled  into  the  house,  foamed,  fumed,  and  cut  up  such  wondrous  strange 
didoes  that  his  wife  and  friends  believed  he  had  gone  stark  mad.  — N,  Y.  Spirit 
of  the  Times. 

To  cut  Dirt.  To  run;  to  go  fast.  Synonymous  with  **to  cut  one's 
stick.'*  A  vulgar  expression,  probably  derived  from  the  quick 
motion  of  a  horse  or  carriage  over  a  country  road,  which  makes  the 
dirt  fly. 

Well,  the  way  the  cow  cut  dirt  was  cautionary;  she  cleared  stumps,  ditches, 
windfalls,  and  every  thing.  —  Shim  Slick  in  England. 
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Pov  e%tdir<J  juMVJuned  t;  und,  Jehn  Olneral  .Tackf^n!  if  be  dIdnH  mftke  a 
bt  dhin-tftii  for  the  door,  nuiv  I  never  make  another  pass.  —  Fir  LI ^  IVrxf^m 

To  eat  a  Bwatbe.     The  same  as  (o  cut  a  da^h. 

The  eipresaion  is  ^enerallv  applied  to  a  person  walking  who  is 
gayly  divssed,  and  ha*<  a  potnpotis  air  or  t^wajcfger  in  hia  or  her  ^ait, 
in  aUtiHioii  to  the  sweeping  motion  of  a  scythe. 

The  Mil*  A  <  nti  a  tall  #«WifAe,  I  tell  you,  for  lh*y  i>y  lh«y  nr©  descended 
from  a  gnrprtior  of  Nova  Sootin^  intl  that  their  reiatiQtu  in  Englund  are  some 
punkttt*  too.  —  Strm  SUt'Jk,  liumnn  Naturt, 

Awake !  arotiiM*  yp,  sinners !  Know  that  you  are  but  a  notch  or  two  lower  than 
tike  angrlM ;  ihnl  you  are  not  only  put  here  to  make  mDney^  ki»«  the  womeitf  and 
ChI  a  fittJ^Ac,  hut  to  1)11  a  higher  and  tnore  important  destiny.  —  Lhw**  SermQm* 

To  cot  a  Splttrge,  The  same  as  tiie  foregoing^  to  make  a  ahow  or 
display  in  dress, 

8iTir«  Mlnfi  C-^^  has  got  a  h\'st  in  tlie  world,  ithe  tries  to  cut  a  ^iur^e^  and 
mak^  frtJkw  think  she  *«  a  hidy*  —  Widow  Btdott  Paptrt. 

Cuta.  (An  abltfeviatiott  of  acute.)  Acute,  sharp,  keen.  It  ia  pro- 
vincial in  rarious  parta  of  England.  In  New  England,  it  is  a  coih- 
nmn  (x»Uoc[uialism,  though  never  Ui^d  by  educated  people. 

Kow,  iayi  I,  1  'in  ,:mn*  to  ^how  you  nbnut  as  mte  a  thing  an  you  *ve  »eoa  in 
naoy  a  day»  —  MnjiJr  Douminii/'M  LrUerg^  p.  214, 

Mr.  Marcy  wa*  a  rijyfht  cute^  cunning  sort  of  a  man ;  but  in  that  corTeipondence 
Geaeral  Taylor  showed  hiui<^elf  able  to  defend  him?telf  ngainift  the  Ore  in  the 
nar.  ^  >Wr,  Gfntry*$  Rrmnrhi  at  the  Tmjl&r  Mtttimj  in  N.  Y. 

Miss  Allin,  iu  her  **  Home  Ballads/'  in  describing  the  Yankee, 
_   »ay»:  — 

Ko  matter  whcsrc  his  home  may  be, 

Whiit  rtng  may  be  imfurled, 
He  HI  manaj^»»  by  swme  cut€  device, 

To  whittli?  through  the  world, 

Catenew,    AcutenoHs,  keenne.ss* 

lie  had  n  jwlr  of  bright,  twinkling  eyea,  that  gave  an  air  of  extreme  euttntm 
ta  kia  iihyniognomy.  —  Kntek*rh*icktr  Mtii/.,  Aug.,  184ft. 

CttMlTafl8,  {Ler.rnia  orifzoidett,)  The  common  name  of  a  S]^^»ecie9  of 
gTfkaa^  witli  leaves  exceedingly  rough  backward,  so  as  to  cut  the 
hands  if  drawn  aeross  tliem.  —  Bif/elow's  Flora, 

To  out  It  too  Pat  To  overdo  a  thing*  Synonymotifl  with  **  going  it 
iCK>tttr<:»ng/' 

It  *t  had  enough  t/»  be  uncomfortable  in  your  own  house  without  knowing 
why;  hqt  to  have  a  pbilonopher  of  the  Sennaar  school  »how  yoti  why  you  are  »o 
li  etiitinff  it  rather  too  fat.  —  Pot^fmr  Paperi^  p.  131. 

When  the  U,  S.  mail  was  carried  to  Califonila  by  stage,  the  con- 
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tractors  claimed  from  the  goyemment  damage  for  the  loss  of  horses 
by  the  Indians. 

When  the  teams  are  so  placed  as  to  invite  the  raids  of  the  savage,  and  the 
government  expected  to  pay  the  company  double  or  treble  value  for  practicably 
handing  over  their  stock  to  the  Indians,  it  is  cutting  it  rather  fat,  —  McClurt^ 
Rocky  Mowttaifu^  p.  182. 

Cut-oft  1.  Passages  cut  by  the  great  Western  rivers,  particularly  the 
Mississippi,  affording  new  channels,  and  thus  forming  islands. 
These  cut-offs  are  constantly  made. 

When  the  Mississippi,  in  making  its  cut-offs^  is  ploughing  its  way  through  the 
virgin  soil,  there  float  upon  the  top  of  this  destroying  tide  thousands  of  trees, 
that  covered  the  land  and  lined  its  curving  banks.  —  Thorpe's  Backwood*,  p.  172. 

The  settlement  was  .one  of  the  prettiest  places  on  the  Mississippi,  —  a  perfect 
location ;  it  had  some  defects,  until  the  river  made  the  ctit-offti  Shirt  Tail  Bend, 
which  remedied  the  evil.  —  Thorpe^  Big  Btar  of  Arkansas. 

Since  my  own  day  on  the  Mississippi,  cut-offs  have  been  made,  .  .  .  which 
shortened  the  river  sixty-seven  miles.  In  my  own  time,  a  cutoff  was  made  at  the 
American  Bend  which  shortened  the  river  ten  miles  or  more.  —  Mark  Ttoatn,  m 
Atlantic  Monthly,  for  August,  1875,  p.  198. 

2.  A  part  of  a  steam-engine.     "  The  Corliss  cut-off. ^^ 
To  cut  round.    To  fly  about;  to  make  a  display. 

The  widow  made  herself  perfectly  ridiculous.  She  was  dressed  off  like  a 
young  gal,  and  cut  round,  and  laughed,  and  tried  to  be  wonderful  interesting.  — 
Widow  BedoU  Papers,  p.  91. 

Instead  of  sticking  to  me  as  she  used  to  do,  she  got  to  cuttin*  round  with  all 
the  young  fellows,  just  as  if  she  cared  nothin'  about  me  no  more.  — N.  Y.  Spirit 
of  the  Times. 

To  cut  Stick  or  To  cut  one's  Stick.    To  be  off;  to  leave  imme- 
diately, and  go  with  all  speed.      A  vulgar  expression  and  often 
heard.     It  is  also  provincial  in  England. 
Dinner  is  over.    It 's  time  for  the  ladies  to  cut  stick.  —  Sam  Slick  in  England, 
If  ever  you  see  her,  and  she  begins  that  way,  up  hat  and  cut  stick  double  quick. 
To  out  under.     To  undersell  in  price.     New  York. 
To    cut  up.    1.    To  employ  severe  language  towards  a  person;   to 
shame,  to  put  to  pain,  &c.,  chiefly  used  in  a  passive  sense;  as,  **  Mr. 
A.  was  quite  cut  up  at  what  you  said." 

2.  To  interrupt  one  rudely  in  talk. 

3.  To  be  riotous. 

Now,  say,  what 's  the  use 

Of  all  this  abuse. 
Of  cutting  up,  and  thus  behaving  rioty, 
And  acting  with  such  awful  impropriety? 

Leland,  Meister  KarPs  Sketch-Bo(A,  p.  S6ft. 

To  cut  up  Shines.    To  cut  capers,  play  tricks. 
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X  vttd  Imtl  at  (he  pmiricA  was  cuttimj  up  thines  At  no  great  distAnoe,  fcearing 
Qp  the  wwt  with  boofis  and  horn».  —  Knichtrifocker  Afng. 

**  Wlwi  feme  th(i«i«  uiftu  bitn  doing  ?  '*  a<<ked  the  Recorder. 

"Oh,  they  were  ntftinijupn]]  kiriHs  of  ^Amrj';  kinicking:  over  the  a»hei  bftirels, 
•bving  *t4>ni«*  itt  UnifM,  ki4kittg  M  Aoorn^  atid  duturbiug  Cbe  peace  of  the  wbok 

4BiVf*^*-^I*icJtiHf^ftvM  (tit  Pictiyfunf^  p«  Gl. 

Cottor.     A  light  one-horse  sleigh. 

81«ighi  iifn  ftMfjirminu  up  and  dowfn  the  street,  of  ntl  sorts  and  nizes,  from  the 
bug*  (imnllmii  with  tis  ihifty  pA!<-«en^erA  to  the  li^ht,  icnyly  painted  cuften^  with 
Ihtir  »oliCan%  fur-capped  tenants^  Jitc.  —  Tfit  tJpptr  7'tn  Thouvmd^  p.  4. 

And  then  we  '11  go  fltett^htug,  in  warm  raimetit  dad^ 

With  fine  horses  neighing  aj»  if  they  were  g:lad| 

The  uhlniii^  bells  jinjjle*  the  ^wift  cutHr  tJie»; 

And,  if  our  ears  tingle,  no  matter;  who  cries  ?  —  JV,  7,  TnbtmA. 

Cuttoes.  (French  eouteau^  a  knife.)  A  large  knife,  UBt*d  in  olden 
times  ijj  New  England. 

Them  were  no  knives  and  fork;:.^  and  the  family  helped  themselveai  on  wooden 
plates,  wtlh  c*ttb*rs.  —  Margnrti^  p»  10. 

C^riabling.  A  x^arlety  of  Bqusifih,  bo  called  at  the  South,  in  speaking 
of  which  Beverly  saya*  ^'The  Cl>^>eatae  are  sometimes  called 
Cfttmth^  from  the  lenteu>cake  of  that  name,  which  matiy  of  them 
much  resemble/* — Hift,  of  Virginia,  p,  113.  In  the  dinleet  of 
Somerset,  slmlln  is  a  kind  of  cake;  and  elsewhere  filmnel  is  u  rich 
e^e  of  a  peculiar  form.  In  Salop  the  term  is  appli<?d  to  a  plttm- 
cake  with  a  raised  cnist*  —  HaUhvrtL 

CypreiA-Brake.  A  Vja8in-Hha|»ed  depression  of  land  near  the  margin 
of  shallow,  sluggish  bayous,  iuto  which  the  Buperalmudaiit  waters 
find  their  way.  In  tljese  places,  ar*>  vast  fu^cumidations  of  fallen 
ajprew<-tre«!s*  whicJt  have  been  accumulating  for  aj^s.  These  are 
called  c]fpr€4tihifrah9s*  —  Dicktmn  on  the  Cypress  Timber  of  Louisiana* 


Paddock.    The  heart  or  body  of  a  tree  thoroughly  rotten.  —  A9h» 

This  old  word  Ih  not  noticed  by  Johnson,  Todd,  or  Webster.     It 
ia  introduced  by  Mr.  Worcester  iu  his  new  dictionary. 

*n>e  great  red  dadtiacka  lay  in  the  jfreen  paj«ttins»t,  where  they  had  lain  rear  after 
jraar,  cnimhlliig  away,  and  seadiiig  forth  iiiimmcrabk  foimA  of  vegelahte  life.  — 
Mnrparti,  p,  215. 

I>addj-LoDg*Iiege.     A  .**ra all-bodied  spider  with  very  long  legs. 

Dagoa.     Originally  people  of  Spanish  parentage^  boni  in  Louisiana, 

uow  applied  tbere  to  all  Italians,   Sicilians,  Spanish,   and  For- 

tagueae. 
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Tryfrvrfratrfi 

»  of  the  West  Izufioi    See  Star^AppU. 
I.  Scarf  at  the  rooti  of  the  hair;  dandmfL 

2.  To  ^  &mi'i  tiamier  up,  or  £0  ibi4r«  0fi«'«  dander  raued,  is  to  get 
int^  a  paMioci.  H«^n»,  it  wonlii  jeem.  die  dandniff  is  Iridicrouslj 
pot  for  the  hair  isdelf.  which.  Ls  repre:)ented  m  beii^  ru:3ed  on  end, 
like  the  for-  of  aotae  animals  when  enraged.  This  za  well  as  the 
preceding  me  of  the  word  h§  Coinui  in  Fngiwh  ifialectA. 

Tbe  Dftpartnunt  «f  Sface  dM  noC  keep  bttcfc  the  leoerv  of  Mr  Krrcs.  in  wUch 
h«  h«M.4tji  dttt  ke  had  ^Mcmxaed  tim  fnndu  WciL  Chs  «offt  ^pmtwptJu  damitr 
of  th«  Frrae&.  —  CmHottt.  Tmr,  p.  IM. 

Hke  (in  and  fsrr  t!int  Mnaed  m  h«r  «jt  gaiTe  4iralnr  cridence  of  her  limmder 
heimywp  —  Pwdkim^fnm  dl«  .V«r  Orieou  .Piov^vM.  p^  143. 

A»  vc  bir4c«d  ac  the  Kanae  ftrcagth  cf  tbe  **  XortkamberfaBd's  **  MMt,  w« 
cfKiLi  aoc  luelp  tidnkxnir  chnc  X«ccaae  most  hav«  Ids  dbnrfgr  eomdembij  rmmd 
before  be  omIiI  carnr  it  cwar. — A*.  T.  CVmh.  .Adr. 

I  fek  mr  dtndtr  ritim'  vfacn  dw  impercxnent  cuai  went  amd  tack  a  icnt  akmg- 
•ide  «f  XkM  Xarr.  and  s&e  begun  to  wmikt  mad  talk  wkb  bia  ae  pleaon*  as  co«ld 
be.  —  linjor  J<mar»  C&mrtakip.  p^  TT. 

Dandjrfied.     Dandjiak;  like  a  dandr. 

Dandj-Trap.  Loose  bride  in  the  parement:  when  stef^wd  npon,  the 
moddj  waUer  nndemeath  gushes  op  and  soils  boots  or  cJothing. 

Dangerous.  Endangered,  being  in  danger.  —  Foriy.  This  sense  is 
local  in  England,  and  colloqaial  in  the  United  States.  —  Worcester, 

Dangle-Beny.     {GaylHssacia.)     A  species  of  the  bhie  whortleberry. 

Dangnation.     A  enphemi^m  for  damnation. 

Danitea. 

If  the  enemies  of  the  Mormons  sre  to  be  trusted,  they  hare  a 
secret  battalion  of  Daniteif,  serpents  in  the  path,  destroying  angels, 
who  are  banded  for  any  deed  of  daring  and  assassination :  and  the 
frequerit  violent  deaths  of  travellers  are  attributed  to  the  treacher- 
ouA  stroke  of  some  brother  of  the  fraternity.  —  Xarth  Am.  Rev,^ 
Articlt  on  Mormonism,  July.  1^2. 

Dark  and  Bloodj  Gronnd  (The).  An  expression  formerly  much 
D.*^  in  aIIn«ion  to  Kentucky,  of  which  name  it  L>  said  to  be  a  trans- 
lation. The  (>hrase  is  an  epitome  of  the  early  history  of  the  State, 
of  the  dark  and  bhxdy  conflicts  of  the  first  white  settlers  with  their 
savacre  foes :  hut  the  name  originated  in  the  fact  that  this  was  the 
grand  battle-^rround  between  the  Xorthem  and  Southern  Indians. 
—  Wk^eUr'i  Dictionary.  s 

On  the  occasion  of  the  reception  of  President  Hayes  at  Lonisrille. 
Kentucky,  Sept.  17,  1877,  Got.  Wade  Hampton  said:  — 
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I  tAtn*  Tjcre  chiefly*  thut  I  might  extent!  a  warra  greeting  to  the  PreHultfut  m»  b« 
■truek  Souilicni  *«!],  ae  he  *t«oil  on  the  once  dark  and  bloody  nfmurvt  of  Kon* 
mckVf  no  lofif^r  ao,  but,  as  I  tru»t  in  Go4,  b«re  and  elsewhere  a  Lind  of  pesce, 
|m»  fieri tr.  itnd  Uiippi»>es«, 

Datky.     A  c<3tiinioij  Uivm  for  a  Kegro, 

I  wLsh  de  ic^^latur  would  »ct  di«  dnvMe  fre^i 

Obt  whftt  «  hapin-  |ila(.-e  deu  de  darkit  land  would  b«. 

Wo^'d  tiivc  tt  datkic  partiaaiGnt^ 

An'  tiarkir  code*  of  law, 
An*  darkU  judge«i  ou  de  heuch, 

DarHc  barristen  and  nw,  —  Sikiopiai^  Mchditi  (IB-tS). 

Daik  Mooa.     Thd  iiit6i*yai  between   the  old  and  the  new  moon. 
Western,     Qu»  Dark  o'  the  Moon? 

1  alwsyik  iiUer  niy  colu  and  plant  tay  'taters  during  tha  dark  mocn*  —  Lettttr 
Jr&m  a  Westcfn  yarmtr* 
DarBen^ti  for  daren  not.    It  is  vulgarly  used  in  all  persons  and  numbers* 
To  deacon  a  Calf  h  to  knock  it  iu  the  head  aa  soon  aa  it  is  bom.  — 

Connecticut, 
To  deacon  Land  is  to  extend  one*8  fence  so  as  to  include  a  portion 
of  Un«  highwiiy^  —  HmUlnm,     Cotinecticut. 

To  **  Dtacon  Berrlex  **  is  to  put  the  largest  on  top.  To  **  Deactm 
Apples  "  U,  when  barrelliiig  thtm  for  sale*  to  put  the  best  ou  top. 
To  deaooD  o£  To  givit  the  cue  to.  I>erived  from  a  cuHtonii  once 
ttniTersftl  but  now  extinct^  in  the  New  England  Congregational 
Cburehee,  An  iinjiortant  part  of  the  ofee  of  deacon  waa  to  read 
alouil  ih*}  byniii)!*  given  out  by  the  niinister,  one  line  at  a  time,  the 
I  i'»n  singing  each  line  as  soon  as  read,  —  Lntr^iL  In  some 
•  ■rior  parts  of  New  England,  the  custom  of  lifaconing  off 
hytuuB  u»  still  coritinutKb  It  used  to  be  called  **  lining  out  the 
psiilin." 

The  custom  is  nearly  as  old  as  the  Reformation,  and  long  ante- 
dates  early  colon  nil  d*iys  in  New  England.  It  was  recommended  to 
churches  not  supplied  with  books,  by  the  Wt^atminst^r  Assembly, 
in  I6»H:  and  Dr.  Wiitts  c?omplain6d  of  its  prevalence  in  congregiir 
tions  and  private  families  in  England,  —  in  the  preface  to  aii  early 
edition  of  faiA  paalms.  —  Hood^s  Hist,  Mmtic  in  New  England^  p.  184, 
201. 

Wlieji  all  was  ready  [to  commenco  Ihe  religioiii  cixerci^eA],  a  prHver  was  made 
and  the  cfaorifier  dtax^omd  the  flret  two  tinea.  —  Ouodiich*t  JitmtHiacencts,  Vol*  L 
p.  77, 

T€»  funk  righl  ftiil  o'  p'lit'cal  «trile  ain't  thought  t«  bo  ilte  thinp, 
H'iltiout  you  de^tcon  ojf  the  tune  you  want  your  folks  ihould  ^ing. 

The  Bigliiw  Papen, 
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Deacons'  Hiding-Plaoas.    Curtained  stallfl  in  Boston  oyster-saloons. 
Deacon's  Meeting.    One,  in  the  pastor's  absence,  conducted  by  a 
deacon. 

Deacons'  Seat.  A  pew  formerly  made  on  the  pulpit's  front,  for 
deacons  to  occupy.  The  chief  edifice  at  Hanover  (Dartmouth 
College)  had,  in  1832,  and  before,  a  pulpit  buttressed  by  two  pews, 
the  higher  for  a  **  ruling  elder." 

Dead-Beat.  1.  A  mixture  of  ginger-soda  and  whiskey,  taken  by  hard 
drinkers  after  a  night's  carousal. 

2.  One  who  lives  on  others;  a  most  hardened  sponge. 

Dead-beat.    Worn  out;  exhausted;  good  for  nothing. 

Dead-broke.     Utterly  exhausted  of  cash,  penniless.     -^  ^m^vx^^^* 

Damphool  squared  up  his  board  bill  and  paid  his  washer-woman,  which  left 
him  dtad-hroke.  —  DoetHckt^  p.  141. 

To  be  dead-broke  was  really,  as  far  as  a  man^s  comfort  was  concemedf  a  matter 
of  less  importance  in  the  mines  than  in  almost  any  other  place. — Borikwick*9 
California,  p.  255. 

To  deaden.  1.  In  newly  settled  parts  of  the  West,  where  it  is  de- 
signed to  make  a  **  clearing,"  some  of  the  trees  are  cut  down;  the 
others  are  girdled,  or  deadened,  as  they  say,  t.  e,  deprived  of  force 
or  sensation.  If  the  majority  of  trees  are  thus  girdled,  the  field  is 
called  a  deadening;  otherwise,  it  is  a  clearing.  —  Carlton,  The  New 
Purchase,  Vol.  I.  240. 

2.  A  political  candidate  at  the  West  deadens  his  competitor's 
votes  in  a  district  by  doing  away  with  false  impressions,  misstate- 
ments, &c.,  originating  with  the  other  party. 

Deadening.  A  piece  of  land  the  trees  on  which  have  been  deadened 
by  girdling. 

Dead  Heads.  Persons  who  drink  at  a  bar,  ride  in  an  omnibus  or 
railroad  car,  travel  in  steamboats,  or  visit  the  theatre,  without 
charge,  are  called  dead  heads.  These  consist  of  the  engineers, 
conductors,  and  laborers  on  railroads;  the  keepers  of  hotels;  the 
editors  of  newspap^s,  Sec.  M^^nx  •  ^«^^»^i^  w->  »*»Xr^v  w-iX«V-«*^ 
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**  The  principal  avenue  of  our  city,"  writes  a  learned  friend  in  Detroit,  "  hns  a 
toll-gate  just  by  the  Elmwood  Cemetery  road.  As  the  cemetery  had  been  laid 
out  some  time  previous  to  the  construction  of  the  plank-road,  it  was  made  one  of 
the  conditions  of  the  company's  charter  that  all  funeral  processions  should  go 
back  and  forth  free.  One  day,  as  Dr.  Price,  a  celebrated  physician,  stopped  to 
pay  his  toll,  he  remarked  to  the  gate-keeper:  — 
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** '  CoDaSdering  the  benevolent  character  of  our  profession,  I  think  yuu  ought 
to  let  UK  pass  fVee  of  charge.* 

**  *  No,  no,  doctor/  the  keeper  readily  replied,  *  we  couldn't  afford  that.  You 
•end  too  many  detid  heads  through  here  as  it  is.* 

"  The  doctor  paid  his  toll,  and  never  a»kcd  anj  favors  after  that**  —  Wash, 
Even,  Star,  Oct.,  1857. 

Doadheadism.     The  practice  of  travelling  vrith  free  tickets. 

As  I  had  never  experienced  the  blessed  privilege  of  deadhentllsm^  I  could  not 
naturally  resist  the  opportunity  of  enjoyiug  so  new  a  sentiation;  and  I  beg  to 
assure  yuu  that  it  is  by  no  means  so  unpleasant  as  you  might  imugiue.  It  was  a 
pleasure  similar  to  that  which  Lucretius  describes  a^  enjoyed  by  Btaiidcrn  on  the 
shore  when  they  see  ships  tossed  about  on  the  sea,  to  behold  wretche>  crowding 
to  the  ticket-fifijces  and  disbursing  their  money,  when  you  have  nutliing  to  do  but 
to  take  your  seat  and  be  carried  through  the  air  without  money  and  without  price. 
Letter  in,  iV.  Y,  Trilmne,  June,  1857. 

It  ia  also  too  much  the  practice  of  rail sf ay  companies  to  give  free 
passes  to  members  of  State  Legislatures,  in  order  to  make  them 
friendly  disposed.  In  many  instances,  however,  the  members 
exact  the  privilege  of  riding  free  over  the  roads. 

The  Superior  (,-ourt  has  enjoined  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad 
from  issumg  free  passes  to  members  of  the  Legislature.  .  .  .  This  action  will  be 
rather  agreeable  to  the  Railroad  ('onipaiiy,  a^  it  will  relieve  all  the  railroads  in 
the  State  from  the  practice  of  dtad-hduUntj  members  of  the  legislature.  —  Co^ 
ntcticut  Paper. 

Dead  Horse.  Work  for  which  one  has  been  paid  l)efore  it  is  per- 
formed. When  a  printer,  on  Saturday  ni'jlit,  includes  in  his  bill 
work  not  yet  finished,  he  is  said,  on  the  following  week,  to  **  work 
off  a  dead  horse.^*     Also  used  in  England.  d-CA^r  Ca^^i, 

Dead  Rabbits.     A  name  recently  assumed  by  the  Irish  faction  in  the      A  *  7  f't' 
city  of  Kew  York. 

If  the  Dead  Rabbit  think  he  slays. 

Or  the  Plug-Ugly  think  he  *8  slain. 
They  do  but  pave  the  subtle  ways 

I  *ve  trod,  and  mean  to  tread  again. 

Parody  on  Eint ram's  Brahma,  JV.  Y.  Even^g  Post, 

Dead-Set.  Opposition;  resolute  antagonism;  hostility;  as  '' it  was 
a  decul-set  between  them.*' 

Dead  set  against.    Strongly  opposed  to. 

Deaf  Adder.     See  Blauser. 

Deaf  Nut  A  nut  the  kernel  of  which  is  decayed.  Pennsylvania. 
Provincial  in  England. 

Death.  To  be  death  on  a  thing  is  to  be  completely  master  of  it,  a 
capital  hand  at  it;  like  the  quack-doctor  who  could  not  manage  the 
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whooping-cough,  but  was,  as  he  expressed  it,  ^^  death  on  fits." 
Vulgar. 

Did  yott  ever  beam  tell  of  the  man  they  calls  Chunkey  ?  born  in  Kaintuck  and 
raised  on  the  MissiBsippi  I  death  on  bar,  and  smartly  in  a  panther  fight.  —N.  T. 
Spirit  of  the  Times. 

Women,  I  believe,  are  bom  with  certain  natural  tastes.  Sally  was  death  on 
lace,  and  old  Aunt  Thankfnl  goes  the  whole  figure  for  furs.  —  Sam  Slids^  Human 
Nature,  p.  226. 

Death-Horses.     An  insect,  perhaps  the  ^*  death's  head  moth." 
Among  the  insects  of  Virginia,  Miss  Ramsay  mentions  :  — 

Locusts,  tobacco-worms,  and  slugs, 
Death'horeeSf  or  the  hard-ehell  bugs. 

Poetical  Picture  of  America,  p.  166. 

Deoedent.     A  deceased  person.  —  Laws  of  Pennsylvania. 
DeceiTlng  for  deceitful;  as,  '*  A  very  deceiving  hole  in  the  road." 
Deck.     A  pack  of  cards.     This  term  is  old  English.     Thus  Shak- 
soeare  says,  — 

But,  whiles,  he  thought  to  steal  the  single  ten, 
The  king  was  slily  fingered  from  the  deck,  —  3  Henry  VI.,  v.  1. 
rU  deal  the  cards,  and  cut  you  from  the  deck. —  Two  Maids  of  Moredadke,  1609. 
"Waiter,"  cried  out  an  Arkansas  traveller,  '* bring  down  my  baggage.** 
**  What  is  it,  sir  ?'*     '*  A  bowie-knife,  a  pair  of  pistols,  a  deck  of  cards,  and  one 
shirt." 

Deck  is  defined  by  Ash,   **  a  pack  of  cards  piled  one  upon 

another." 
Deck.     Twenty-Deck  Poker  is  a  variety  where  twenty  cards  are  used. 
Declension.     We  sometimes  see  this  word  used  in  the  newspapers,  in 

speaking  of  a  person's  declining  to  be  a  candidate  for  office.     Ex. : 

In  consequence  of  the  declension  of  our  candidate,  we  shall  be 

obliged  to  vote  for  a  new  one.  —  Pickering. 

Declination.  Used  in  the  same  sense  as  the  preceding  word.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  first  employed  by  Mr.  John  Piutard,  when  he 
declined  a  re-election  as  president  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 

Decoration-Day.  Day  appointed  for  decoration,  especially  of  graves 
of  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  fell  in  the  late  civil  war. 

Deed,  for  indeed.  Very  common  throughout  the  South.  Ask  a 
Negro  if  it  is  cold,  he  will  answer,  **  Deed  it  is." 

To  deed.  To  convey  or  transfer  by  deed.  A  popular  use  of  the 
word  in  America;  as,  **  He  deeded  all  his  estate  to  his  eldest  son." 
—  Webster. 

Deestrick.     A  common  pronunciation  among  the  illiterate  for  district 
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v.    Many  of  the  clergy  now-a-days  **  deliver "  the  ScriptureB 
I  hyimis  to  their  hearers  instead  of  reading  them. 
Delivery*     In  Wall  Street  parlance ^  when  stock  is  brought  to  the 
bit3fQr  in    i        ^       ,■  with  the  nilea  of  the  Steele  Exchange,  it  is 
eJllW  fi  *'  L  '  ry,"     When  there  are  irregnlaritips,  the  power 

:    I    [aii;_^     itM  iitory,  or  in  nome  other  way  the  riileg 
r:  iTi^H  ar>M'()i  J  tni  VI  npfl,  the  r/<?/iV#ry  is  pronounced  bad,  aiid 

the  btiyer  can  appeal  to  the  Board.  —  Medbery^  Men  and  M^steritM    j 
^  Wittl  StTttt,  p,  135.  ^ 

P^te  demo08tTate.     To  show  one's  Jielf ;  to  make  exHbitions. 

tVrtain  )iic]i><»!i>  hostJIfi  to  the  purpose  ond  «cop<»  of  the  law,  ioon  began  CO    ^c^*^  m  %xJ^f> 
dtmon^nte  «*:»in9t  it.  —  iV.  F.  Trif/unf,  Feb.  10,  1802.  f 

To  demoraliie*  To  corrupt  and  undermine  the  morals  of;  to  destroy 
or  h'ssen  the  efifect  of  moral  principles  on.  —  Webster,  Professor 
Lyt?ll«  who  visited  I>r.  Webster,  says,  **  Wlien  the  Doctor  was  asked 
how  many  worda  he  harl  coined  for  his  Dictionary,  he  r*^p)ied»  only 
one,  *  fo  th' moral ize ;  *  and  that  not  for  bis  Dictionary,  but  in  a  pam- 
biet  p>nhlished  in  the  last  century." —  Travels  in  the  United  Stateit^ 
53,  Mr*  Jodrell,  in  his  **  Philology  of  the  English  Language/' 
f^rm  the  word  a  place ^  and  cites  as  an  example  a  passage  from 
a  speecli  by  Lord  Liverpool,  in  the  House  of  lyords,  March  11, 
1817:  — 

Ttiey  had  endeavored  to  guard  B.nd  protL'ct  the  people  ogaiDst  the  attempU 
whft'Ji  mem  made  to  corrupt  and  fhmomUze  them. 

The  native  vi^r  of  the  soal  inuwt  wholly  diiappear,  under  the  steady  inflneno* 
aj>il  th«  demoralitinff  example  of  prodlgate  power  and  prosperoiw  crime.— 
WaUk^  Leiien  on  France, 

Deoga^    See  Break-Bone  Fever. 

I>epeTtmeiit.    (Fr.   d/partement)   The  principal  offices  of  the  fedenl 

government  at  Washington,  at  the  head  uf  each  of  which  is  a  Seo» 

tetary.  are  styled  deimrtmen/K.     Tliiii  we  have  tJie  State  Department, 

literior  Department,  Treasury  Department,  &c.     This  expression 

Ptnd  tilm  the  following  are  borrowed  from  the  French. 

Departmental.     Pertaining  to  a  department  or  division.  —  Webster* 

The  jijnrne  played  by  the  revoltitionlsts  In  1789  wa»  now  pbyed  agninnl  the 
departmfntjif  gnarda  railed  together  for  the  protection  of  revolutionist*,— 
Burk^,  pfcf,  to  Briuoi*$  AHfirtM. 

Wfiirh  h  required  all  the  exertion  of  the  dtpurtmental  force  toiuppreM.^- 
U.  M.  Wiilinms,  Litter*  cm  Fmnce. 

X>epot.   French.    (Pron.  deafpo.)    A  railroad  atation-houBe.     In  Bug* 
land,  it  is  called  a  Station, 
V^t*  hiLve  nlm  provision  depots,  butter  depots*  ko* 
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To  depntl«e.  To  depute;  to  appoini  a  deputy;  to  empower  to  net  ft>r 
another,  aa  a  sheriff.  ^ — Wehtter, 

Thi«  word  is  not  in  any  of  the  English  dictionaries  except  one  of 
the  early  editions  of  Bailey,  where  it  appears  in  the  preface  among 
words  in  intideni  authors,  coUect-ed  after  the  Dictionary  wa«  printed. 
Mr.  Pickering  remarks  that  *♦  the  word  is  soraeiimea  hesird  in  con- 
versation, but  rarely  occurs  in  writing^  and  hiL«?  always  bt?en  consid- 
ered m  A  mere  vulgarism.'* 

Thty  aeldfim  think  It  oeceAfiAry  to  deputize  more  than  one  |>en«on  to  ftttend  to 
their  intcrcfts  at  the  9«tt  of  goveramenL  —  Pitri  FqHq^  Januiirv,  l8iL 

Deseret«  A  name  (which  they  eay  means  honey  bee)  given  by  the 
2ilormonB  to  the  Territory  of  Utah,  which  Uiey  iiceuf»y.  When  Mr. 
Edward  Everett  was  Secretary  of  State,  he  preveuted  the  name 
being  used  a«  the  official  one  for  the  Territory, 

Desk.  The  pujpit  in  a  church,  and  figuratively  the  clerical  profea* 
aion.  **The  Rev.  Mr.  Pound  text  appears  well  at  the  r/e#/%'*  ♦*  He 
intends  one  son  for  the  bar,  and  another  for  the  tlest.**  This  Kew 
England  word  is  not  generally  uned  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  pulpit,  or  m?  it  is  here  [in  Connecticut]  en] led,  the  desk,  was  filled  by  three, 
if  not  foiif,  cIiT^vmen ;  a  numlwr  which,  by  it«  form  and  dim  envious,  it  ww  ible 
to  accornmod&le.  —  K<ndalVt  Tract U^  Vol.  I.  p.  4- 

Tlic y  are  iromwon  to  every  spcciej  of  oratory,  tbough  d  rarer  use  in  the  dtsk, 
&c*  —  Adafn£t  Lecture  en  iJAe^wtc. 

Iletiert.  (Fr.  dessert^  dessermr^  to  clear  away.)  This  term,  which 
properly  signifiea  the  fruits  and  nuts  or  second  course  brought  on 
the  table  after  the  8ub9tanti.al  parts  of  a  dinner,  is  often  improperly 
applied  in  the  United  States  to  the  puddings  and  pies.  A  common 
error  is  that  of  accenting  the  first  syllable. 

To  deaulphurise.    To  take  the  sulphur  out  of  viilcanisced  Caoutchouc. 

Devil's  Damiug-Needle.  Devil's  Needle.  A  common  name  for  the 
Dragon-fly.  In  England,  according  to  Wright,  it  is  called  the 
Devil's  Needle, 

Kow  and  then  a  tong-le^c^d  tpider  would  run  acrOM  our  track  with  iucn>dible 
rapidity,  or  a  detiVt  dot-ninr/^nrfdU  wotdd  pertroaciouftly  hover  abov^  f»ur  beadsi. 
and  cauEic  me.  in\pre!(<«<'d  wtlii  an  eld  nur»«iry  cantion,  to  duck  and  dr>dgie,  and 
hold  tny  handi  over  my  earB,  until  the  winged  spectre  would  fly  away  acrow  the 
garde n-  — Ptitfmm*»  Jttmtldy,  June«  1S54. 

Devil'Fish.     (Genus    LophitM.     Cuvier.)     1.   The  common  name  of 

the  Amrrican  Angltr,  so  called  from  its  hideous  form.     It  is  also 

known    by  tbe    names    of    8ea-devil,    Fishing- frog,    Bellows-fish, 

Goose-fish,  Monk-fish,  and  others.  —  Storcr^K  Finh&s  of  Mann. 

2.  At  the  Souths  Urn  name  is  applied  to  the  Stingray^  vulg.  StJr»- 
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ffaree  (Cephaloptera  vampyras),  which  sometimes  grows  to  a  great 
size.     See  Stingaree, 

The  Devil'fah  of  the  Mediterranean  is  the  Octopus,  a  gigantic 
squid. 
DavUment.    Deviltry;  wickedness. 

As  thoM  bridges  took  fire  while  I  was  out  of  town,  they  swore  that  I  was  the 
bell-wether  and  ringleader  of  all  the  devilment  that  was  goiiif;  on,  and  hence  that 
I  must  have  had  a  band  in  it.  —  N,  Y,  Jlemld,  Speech  of  W.  G.  Brvumlow  of 
TenneMaee. 

Devil  Wood.     (Olea  Americana.)    American  olive  growing  in  the 
Southern  States.     A  small  evergreen,  but  its  fruit  has  no  value. 
It  is  impossible  to  split,  hence  its  name. 
De'wberry.     {Rubus  Canaderu^is.)     A  low- trailing  species  of  Black- 
berry.    See  Louj  Blackberry. 
Dicker.     Barter;  also  articles  received  in  barter.     Western. 
Grant  that  the  North  *s  insulted,  scorned,  betrayed, 
0*erreache<l  in  I)argain8  with  her  neighbor  made. 
When  selfish  thrift  and  party  held  the  scales 
For  peddling  dicker^  not  for  honest  sales, 
Whom  shall  we  strike?  — TKAiV/iVr,  Thf  Panoramn. 

To  dicker.    To  barter.     Used  in  Xew  York  and  New  England. 

The  white  men  who  penetrated  to  the  semi-wilds  [of  the  West]  were  always 
ready  to  dicker  and  to  swap,  and  to  trade  rifles  and  watcher,  and  whatever  else 
they  might  happen  to  possess.  —  Cooper^  The  Oak  Openings. 

Difference.  Among  stock  opei*ators,  the  price  at  which  a  stock  is  bar- 
gained for  and  the  rate  on  day  of  delivery  are  iu*ually  not  the  same. 
The  variation  is  known  as  the  dijference,  and  occasionally  brokers 
pay  over  this  money  balance  instead  of  funiishing  the  stock.  —  Med- 
berg,  Men  and  Mysteries  of  Wall  Street. 

Difiiorent  from.  AVe  say  one  thing  is  **  different /ro7/i  '*  another.  In 
England,  the  expression  is  **  different  /o,'*  and  so  the  old  English 
writers  quoted  in  KicharcLson's  Dictionary.     Conip.  Averse. 

Diffioulted.  Perjilexed.  Mr.  Sherwood  has  this  among  the  words 
peculiar  to  Georgia,  and  there  are  examples  of  its  use  to  be  found 
in  some  of  our  well-known  authors.  It  is  in  common  use  at  the 
bar:  **  The  gentlemen,  I  think,  will  be  difficu/ted  to  find  a  parallel 
case." 

There  is  no  break  in  the  chain  of  vital  operation;  and  conseqnently  we  are  not 
diffieuUed  at  all  on  the  score  of  the  relation  which  the  new  plant  lioars  to  the  old. 
Biuh  on  the  Resurrection,  p.  51. 

Dr.  Jaiuieson  has  tiie  verb  to  difficult  in  his  Scottish  Dictionary. 

X>ig.  1.  A  diligent  student,  one  who  learns  his  lessons  by  hard  and 
tong-oontinued  exertion.  —  Hallos  College  Words. 
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There  goes  the  dig^  jtut  look ! 
How  like  a  parson  he  eyes  his  book  I 

N.  Y.  LiUrary  World,  Oct.  11, 1861. 
By  this  *t  is  that  we  get  ahead  of  the  dig. 
*T  is  not  we  that  prevail,  but  the  wine  that  we  swig. 

AmhtrH  Indicator,  Vol.  IL  p.  989. 

2.  A  thrust.     **  Hit  him  a  rfi^r."    In  vulgar  use. 

Digger,  Digger  Indian.  A  name  applied  to  various  wretched  tribes 
of  Indians,  of  California,  too  degraded  or  enfeebled  to  hunt.  They 
live  chiefly  upon  roots,  which  they  obtain  by  digging.  Hence  their 
name. 

Digging.  1.  A  word  first  used  at  the  Western  lead  mines,  to  denote  a 
place  where  the  ore  was  dug.  Instead  of  saying  this  or  that  mine, 
the  phrase  in  vogue  is  these  diggings  or  those  diggings. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Hoffman  visited  the  Galena  lead-mines,  and  while 
there  was  shown  about  to  the  various  estates,  where  the  people  were 
digging  for  ore.     The  person  who  accompanied  him  said:  — 

Mr. ,  from  your  State,  has  lately  struck  a  lead,  and  a  few  years  will 

make  him  independent.  We  are  now,  you  ob8er>'e,  among  his  digging$.  —  PFin- 
Ur  in  the  West,  Let.  25. 

The  principal  digging$  near  Hangtown  were  surface  diggings,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  river  diggings,  every  kind  of  mining  was  seen  in  full  force.  —  Borth- 
mdk's  California,  p.  120. 

In  Califoniia,  the  term  is  applied  to  places  near  gold  mines.  Wet 
diggings  are  near  rivers  or  wet  places.  Dry  diggings  are  upon  flats 
or  higher  lands  which  are  usually  dry. 

The  phrase  these  diggings  is  now  provincial  in  the  Western  States, 
and  is  occasionally  heard  in  the  Eastern,  to  denote  a  neighborhood 
or  particular  section  of  country. 

Boys,  fellars,  and  candidates,  I  am  the  first  white  man  ever  seed  in  these 
diggings.  I  killed  the  first  bar  [bear]  ever  a  white  skinned  in  the  county,  and 
am  the  first  manufacturer  of  whiskey,  and  a  powerful  mixture  it  is  too.  —  Robb, 
Squatter  Life. 

I  ain*t  a  vain  man,  and  never  was.  I  hante  a  morsel  of  it  in  my  composition. 
I  don't  think  any  of  us  Yankees  is  vain  people;  it  *s  a  thing  don't  grow  in  our 
diggings.  —  Sam  Slick  in  England,  ch.  24. 

2.  The  act  of  studying  hard;  diligent  application.  —  Hall. 

I  Ve  had  an  easy  time  in  college,  and  enjoyed  the  "otium  cum  dignitate,**  — 
the  learned  leisure  of  a  scholar's  life,  —  always  despised  digging,  you  know.  — 
Harvard  Beg.,  p.  194. 

3.  Dear  or  costly;  as,  **  A  mighty  dig^ng  ^lice.*^  A  Southern 
word.  —  Sherwood^s  Georgia. 

4.  To  dig  is  used  among  the  lower  classes  at  the  South  for  the 
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act  of  dipping  or  rubbing  suuif .     A  friend  informs  me  that  to  dig 
is  more  common  than  to  dip  snuff. 
To  dill.     (Probably  the  same  as  to  dull.)    To  soothe.     The  word  is 
used  in  the  north  of  England. 

I  know  what  is  in  this  medicine.  It  Ml  dill  fevers,  dry  up  sores,  stop  rheumatis, 
drive  out  rattlesnake's  bite,  kill  worms,  &c.  —  Margaret,  p.  140. 

Dime.     (Fr.  dixme  or  dime,  tenth.)      A  silver  coin  of  the  United 
States,  in  value  the  tenth  of  a  dollar,  or  ten  cents. 

This  term,  peculiar  to  our  decimal  currency,  is  now  in  common 
use  at  the  South  and  West;  but^n  the  Ku^teru  and  Northern  States, 
whence  the  Spanish  real  and  half-real,  which  long  formed  a  large 
portion  of  the  circulation,  have  only  recently  been  banished,  it  is 
usually  called  a  ten-cent  piece,  and  the  half -dime  &  Jive-cent  piece. 

Small  articles  are  sold  in  the  New  Orleans  markets  by  the  picayune  or  dimes 
worth.  If  you  ask  for  a  pound  of  figs,  you  will  not  be  understood;  but  for  a 
dime*s  worth,  and  thev  are  in  vour  hands  in  a  trice. —  Sketches  of  New  Orleans, 
N.  Y.  Tribune. 

The  currency  [in  New  Orleans]  is  more  truly  national  than  that  of  any  other 
part  of  the  United  States.  Every  thing  sells  by  dimes  and  haU-dimes,  **bit8  " 
and  "picayunes"  being  the  same  value;  and  as  for  copper  money,  I  have  not 
teen  the  Ant  red  cent.  —  Bayard  Taylor,  Letter  from  N.  0.,  July,  1840. 

Dimes.     Common  in  the  West  and  South  for  money.     ^*  She  's  got 

the  dimes;  *^  i.  e.,  she  is  an  heiress. 
Dime  Novels.     Cheap,  trashy  novels  sold  for  a  dime  (ten  cents)  each. 

There  is  also  a  great  variety  of  song  books,  known  as  **  Dime  Song 

Books." 

Ding.     Very,  excessively.     A  Southern  word.     See  Darn. 

It  was  ding  hot ;  so  I  sot  down  to  rest  a  bit  under  the  trees.  —  Chron.  of  Pint^ 
tiiU. 

Dingbat.     A  bat  of  wood  that  may  be  thrown  (dinged) ;  a  piece  of 
money;  a  cannon-ball;  a  bullet. 

Instead  of  feathers  and  bristles  flying  in  all  directions  [shooting  fowls],  it  has 
been  found  necessary  [by  the  United  States  governmeut]  to  expend  the  dingbats, 
to  put  something  more  substantial  on  the  "fly"  [in  motion]  to  bring  our  unruly 
relatives  to  their  P's  and  Q's.  — -Y.  H.  Palladium,  Letter  from  W.  8,  Ship 
''Cumberland,''  Dec.  25,  1861. 

Dinged.    Very,  excessively.     An  expletive  peculiar  to  the  South,  the 
equivalent  of  the  Northern  darned. 

Tou  know  it  *s  a  dinged  long  ride  from  Pineville,  and  it  took  me  most  two  days 
to  get  there.  —  Major  Jones's  Courtship. 

Dlngee,  Dinky.     Common  in  New  England  for  a  flat-bottomed  boat 
made  of  boards.    Used  indiscriminately  with  Dory. 

12 
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DingUn^    Tottering;  insecure;  prob.  i.  q.  dangling. 

We  httve  b<*en  telling  our  readers  th*t  FedemliHm  b  just  now  in  a  verydingling 
way,  white  the  '*  Expness  "  infsistts  that  Llie  Deniocracjr  U  iu  Uw  uoie  coodltloa* 
—  >.  r,  Trti*  Sun,  Au^,  20,  1848. 

Diolng-Room  Sercrant    A  male  house-serviuit  or  waiter. 

Dip,     Sauce  for  puddiiips.     South-western. 

To  dip  Snttff.  A  mode  of  taking  tobacco,  practised  by  women  iu 
gome  parts  of  the  Uriitc»d  States,  iind  particularly  at  the  South,  may 
be  thu«  described:  A  little  pine  stick  or  bit  of  rattan  about  three 
inches  long*,  split  up  like  a  brush%t  one  end.  is  first  wetted  and  then 
dipped  into  suuff;  with  this  tlie  teetli  are  rublwd,  sumetinies  by  the 
bc»ur  trignther.  Some  tie  the  snuff  in  a  little  Uig^  and  chew  it* 
These  filthy  practices  originated  in  the  use  of  snuff  for  cJeausing 
tbe  teeth. 

Dipper.  L  A  veaael,  generally  with  a  handle,  used  to  dip  water  or  other 
liquor,  jf 

2,  The  seven  bright  stars  in  the  oonstellalion  of  the  Great  Bear; 
popularly  so  called  from  their  arrangement  in  the  fujm  of  u.  dipper 
with  a  handle;  they  are  also  known  as  Charles's  Wain. 

8.  A  small  aquatic  bird,  common  throughout  the  United  States; 
also  called  the  Water- witch  and  Hell-diver.  {Homed  Grtbe.  Nut- 
tall,  Ornith.)  — ^a^  Hisf,  of  Nttc  Vork, 

Dippers.     Those  who  use  snuif  aa  above.     **  She  'a  a  dipper." 

Dipay.  A  term  applied,  in  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  float  of 
a  fishing-line.  From  **deep  sea."  The  deep  sea  or  cft/wy  lead  is 
used  for  obtaining  soundings  ofif-shore  or  in  deep  water ^ 

Dirt,  This  word  is  used  more  commonly  and  frequently  with  us  than 
in  England,  to  denote  earth,  clay,  &c.  An  English  traveller  in  the 
United  States  observes  that  he  heard  a  man  speak  of  his  having 
wheeled  dirt,  to  repair  a  road.  A  **//tV/  road/*  as  dlsiinginshed 
from  a  turnpike-road,  is  often  heard  in  the  West.  The  *^  t/irf-cart/* 
or  cart  whi«:!h  removes  street  swec'ping^,  would  in  London  be 
called  a  **dust-carf 

In  Cftlifomm,  ♦*</»K"  j»  the  univenial  word  to  signify  rht*  «ii bs t ance  du^c, — 
oartli,  rbiy,  ^avel,  or  l(»o*c  ?Int<?.  The  minor«i  talk  of  nth  diri  aud  p«»or  tfirt, 
and  of  »trippiiig  off  so  mntir  feet  nf  '*  top  rliri  '*  before  getting  to  **  pay  dirt,*'  tho 
latter  meaning  dirt  inlh  no  mnch  gold  in  it  that  it  «ritl  pay  to  dig  it  up  aod  wash 
H.  —  Bifrthipiik'$  C(di/omi*i,  p.  120, 

Dirt-Eatera,  Dirt-Bating.     See  Clay-Eaterg. 

DlacipleA  of  Christ.  Sometimes  called  Campbellites,  or  Reformers, 
As  is  Uiiual  in  similar  cases^  the  brethren  who  unite  under  the  name 
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of  Disciples  of  Chriit^  ot  OiriatianFi,  are  iiicknamed  aft^r  thoFe  who 
have  been  prominent  in  gathering  them  together.  —  Enri//?.  ReJigimt^ 

Mr.  Campbell,  the  author  of  the  above  **  article,"  affirm b  that,  in 
1S2JJ.  the  Baptists  at  first  favored  his  views.  He  had  adopted  their 
kadin^  tenet.  The  editor  of  *^The  Christian  Rt*ft>nner/*  Rev.  W. 
B.  Orvis,  *'  was  originally  a  Baptbt.  He  now  recogniaes  no  New 
Testament  ordinances  to  be  binding  as  a  ritiial  htw,  in  that  rei^pect 
agreeing  with  the  Frienda."  Campbell  was  originally  a  Presby- 
terian. 

To  diafeUo^v^sblp,     To  disposaeas  of  church- member&iiip.     A  mon- 
atroua  word,     See  To  fdtowship, 

No  person  ihxi  baa  been  di»feilf)ic$hij)ped,  or  excommnnlr Ate<]  from  the  chtirch, 
will  be  illoweil  to  go  forth  in  the  djinci'  thAt  h  eondiiicttid  by  the  sanction  and 
tDtbority  nf  the  churcb*  —  Mormon  Rtffuidtitm^ pubiidfied  in  tht  Frofitier  (Iowa) 
GmartH^  Xov,  28,  1849. 

IHsgnintled.     Dif^appointed ;  dtsconcerted. 

CongTc.ofliTiait  Carr  nf  IiidtAnft  wan  not  brought  ap  by  hand.  He  miflne?  ju} 
oppoft unity  of  gt^ttiti^  in  a  whack  At  his  dtstpmniitd  party  friendi.^M  F» 
Tribune,  Feb  28,  IBH. 

At  a  hearing  before  the  Legislative  Committee  of  Rhode  laknd, 
on  the  subject  of  rfduchig  the  number  of  the  school  eommittee  of 
Providence,  Mr.  D.  E.  Ballou  made  a  speech  against  th»^  measure, 
in  which  he  said:  — 

We  have  had  enough  exercise  of  extrtiordinAry  power,  and  thiji  confiuuAl 
grsiping  after  authority  for  the  piirpfvf^i?  ofmreting  the  individufll  cn?<('  of  i*ome 
diMffrwUied  per!^n»  should  receive  the  stamp  of  this  committee'ii  difrapprohation. 
Providtnct  Journal,  Maroh  1,  J  877. 

The  men  of  all  otben  mo?t  Inconsolable  in  view  of  thc' eleirtion  of  Haye?^  are 
the  di*yrMntit4  Rcpubticdns  who  forscn^tk  their  party  and  went  over  to  Tilden, 
counting  upon  his  euccea^  and  the  rewarfb  he  was  to  ben  tow  on  I  hem.  —  Orange 
{N.  J,)  JoumaL 

We  have  also  beard  the  word  undisgrunfted  used. 

B«%%  Dr.  Newman  Hall,  of  London,  tellii  how  when  he  was  journeying  t© 
Chicago,  AH  applif'peddlin^  l>oy,  on  the  cars,  without  any  preliminarieR  took  hold 
of  and  immedintt'ty  examined  his!' breA»t-)nn.  Keverltie'le*s  the  reverend  (jfentle- 
maa,  quite  unfllAfjrunfUd^  remarked,  *'  Was  it  not  there  to  be  ^e*n  ?  Wa*  he  not 
ainaa  oud  a  brother?  "'  — Sprin^dd  RcpuhUcan^  Nov.  20,  1869. 

Diagnlsed  in  Iifquor,  or  simply  dtjtffuiud.     Intoxicated 

To  diaremember.    To  forget.     U&ed  chiefly  in  the  Southern  States. 

*'  Wcll^  I  di^tmmnher  about  that/'  faid  the  Widow  Dedott,  "  but  1  do  nsmem- 
ber  n^  hearia'  you  blow  the  Elder  up  for  goiB^  to  BApUat  meetia*.*^  —  Widow 
Btdm  Paittr§l  p.  129. 
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It  *8  a  carioas  stoiy,  nod  I  *I1  tell  you  all  of  it  I  can  think  on.  But  some 
things  perhaps  I  may  dititmtmhtr,  —  Weittm  Tale,  N.  T.  Spirit  of  the  TinuM. 

I  *1I  thank  you,  when  we  meet  again,  not  to  ditremember  the  old  saying,  bat 
let  every  man  skin  his  own  skunks.  —  David  CrocketL 

Distressed.  (Pron,  dis-tressf-ed.)  Miserable;  wretched.  ^*  Distressed 
man! "  was,  and  perhaps  is,  a  favorite  exclamation  with  ladies  at 
the  North. 

'*  Why,**  said  the  peddler  to  the  Widow  Bedott,  who  had  selected  an  article 
for  her  wedding-dress,  **a  body  *d  think  *t  was  some  everlastin'  old  maid,  instead 
of  a  handsome  young  widder  that  had  chosen  such  a  dittreued  thing  for  a  weddin' 
dress.**  —  Widow  BedoU  Papen,  p.  113. 

District.  A  common  pronunciation  of  this  word  in  the  country  is 
Deestrick. 

District  Courts.  In  American  law.  Courts  held  in  each  of  the 
thirty>five  districts  into  which  the  United  States  are  divided,  con- 
sisting each  of  a  single  judge,  and  which  act  both  as  courts  of  com- 
mon law  and  as  courts  of  admiralty. 

District  School.     A  public  or  free  school  within  a  district. 

District  Schoolmaster.     The  teacher  of  a  district  school. 

The  district  schoolmaster  hain*t  got  a  friend  on  the  flat  side  of  earth.  The 
boys  snowball  him  during  recess ;  the  girls  put  hot  water  in  his  hair-dye ;  and 
the  school-committee  make  him  work  for  half  the  money  a  bar-tender  gets,  and 
board  him  around  the  neighborhood,  where  they  give  him  rye  coffee,  sweetened 
with  molasses  to  drink,  and  codfish  balls  three  times  a  day  for  victuals. — Joeh 
BUUngs's  Works,  p.  325. 

Dite.     A  little  thing;  a  doit.     **  I  don't  care  a  (/if«."     New  England. 

Ditty-Bag.     A  sailor's  housewife,  containing  his  thread,  needles,  tape, 

&c. ,  for  mending  his  clothes. 
Divide.     The  name  applied  by  Western  hunters  and  guides  to  a  ridge 

of  land  which  divides  waters  running  in  different  directions;  a 

dividing  ridge. 

We  commenced  to  ascend  another  divide ;  and,  as  we  approached  the  summit, 
the  narrow  valley  leading  to  it  was  covered  with  timber  and  long  grass.  — 
Emory*s  New  Mexico  and  Calijomia,  p.  105. 

The  eastern  fork  [of  the  Arkansas]  skirts  the  base  of  the  range,  coming  from 
the  ridge,  called  the  divide,  which  separates  the  waters  of  the  Platte  from 
the  Arkansas.  —  Buxton's  Adventures,  p.  241. 

Continued  our  route  towards  an  opening  in  the  elevated  ridge  which  stretched 
across  our  path  in  a  direction  from  north  to  south,  called  the  divide.  — Bartlett*i 
Personal  Narrative,  Vol.  I.  p.  73. 

Divert.  This  word  expresses  fully  what  no  word  at  present  does. 
The  word  '*  divide  "  is  not  etymologically  applicable,  as  it  does  not 
convey  the  idea  of  altitude  as  the  cause  of  separation ;  while  the 
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word  divort  implies  elevation,  the  cause  of  the  divortia  aquarum^ 
whence  its  derivation  also.  —  Dr,  Antisell,  Geolog.  Repi.  Pacific  R,R, 
Survey,  Vol.  VIT. 
We  think  the  word  watershed  expresses  the  meaning  as  fully. 

On  crossing  the  divort  hetxfeen  the  fniall  stream,  a  tributary  of  the  Salinas,  and 
the  waters  of  the  San  Antonio,  this  bed  was  found  to  occupy  a  Urge  surface  and 
to  be  the  uppermost  rock.  —  Dr.  AntUtll^  Ibid.^  p.  40. 

Diziaiilo.     Noting  Dixie  and  what  pertains  to  it. 

Unless  the  blockade  is  raised  very  soon,  the  Dixinnic  provinces  will  soon  be 
resolved  into  .  .  .  Egyptian  darkness.  —  Cincinnati  Gazette^  Feb.,  1862. 

Dixie,  Dixie  Land.     An  ideal  pariulise  in  the  Southern  States. 

In  a  small  volume  entitled  Bryant's  '*  Songs  from  Dixie's  Land  " 
is  the  following  note  on  the  origin  of  the  term  of  Dixie^s  Land:  — 

"In  the  popular  mythology  of  New  York  City,  Dixie  was  the 
Negro's  paradise  on  earth  in  times  when  slavery  and  the  slave- 
trade  were  flourishing  in  that  quarter.  Dixie  owned  a  tract  of  land 
on  Manhattan  Island,  and  also  a  large  numl>er  of  slaves ;  and  his 
slaves  increasing  faster  than  his  land,  an  emigration  ensued,  such 
BA  has  taken  place  in  Virginia  and  other  States.  Naturally,  the 
Negroes  who  left  it  for  distant  parts  looked  to  it  as  a  place  of  un- 
alloyed happiness,  and  it  was  the  *  old  Virginny'  of  the  Negroes 
of  that  day.  Hence  Dixie  became  s^-nonymous  with  an  ideal 
locality,  combining  ineffable  happiness  and  every  imaginable  re(iui- 
Bite  of  earthly  beatitude." 

The  sweetest,  the  happiest  place  on  earth 
Is  Dimty  sweet  Dixie  the  land  of  my  birth. 
I  wish  I  was  in  de  land  of  cotton, 
^Simmon  seed  and  sandy  bottom  — 

Chortu.    I^>ok  away  —  look  away  —  Dixit  Lamd, 
In  Dime's  La  ml  whar  I  was  bom  in, 
Early  on  one  frosty  mom  in*. 

Chorus.    Look  away  —  look  away  —  Dixie  Land. 

Negro  Afelofiies^  Dixie* s  Land. 

Dobber.     A  float  to  a  fishing-line.     So  called  in  New  York. 

The  most  singular  luck  attended  Ten  Broeck,  who,  falling  overboard,  was  mi- 
raculously preserved  from  sinking  by  his  nether  garments.  Thus  buoyed  up,  he 
floated  on  the  waves  like  an  angler's  dobber^  &c.  —  Knickerbocktr^  N.  York. 

Dooiona.     A  corruption  of  docile^  as  **  a  docious  young  man,"  »'a 
docious  horse." 

I  was  eo  mad  that  I  swore  just  nigh  on  to  half  an  hour,  right  straight  on  cend. 
I  can  hardly  keep  my  tongue  docious  now  to  talk  about  it.  —  Western  Life^ 
N.  T.  Spirit  of  the  Times. 

Dooity.     (Fr.   dociliU,)    A  low  word,  used  in  some  parts  of  the 
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United  States  to  signify  quick  comprehension.  It  is  only  nsed  in 
conversation,  and  generally  with  a  negative,  thus :  •*  He  has  no 
docity,**    It  is  a  provincial  word  in  England.  —  Pickering. 

Dock.  We  often  apply  the  term  to  the  **  slip  "  or  space  between  two 
piers  for  the  reception  of  vessels.  It  is  believed  to  be  restricted  in 
England  to  an  enclosed  basin.  **  Balance  dock,**  ^*  sectional  dock,** 
^*  screw  dock^**  are  none  of  them  really  docks,  but  contrivances  by 
which  vessels  are  raised  from  the  water  for  repair. 

Dock-Loafer.     A  loafer  that  hangs  about  the  docks. 

Dock-loafen^  rag-pickers,  wandering  gypsies,  wild  Indians.  —  The  Indq>en^ 
dent,  March,  1862. 

Dockmackie.  (Viburnum  acerifolium).  Probably  named  by  the 
Dutch,  among  whom  the  plant  was  used  for  external  applications 
in  tumors,  &c. ,  —  a  practice  learned  by ^tliem  from  the  Indians. 

Dock  Walloper.  A  loafer  that  hangs  about  the  wharves.  New 
York. 

Doctor.     The  cook  on  board  a  ship  ;  so  called  by  seamen. 

To  doctor.     To  cook  up;  manage,  oversee,  modify.' 

The  news  [of  success  to  the  United  States  armies,  said  the  English  leading 
joomals]  all  came  through  Northern  channels,  and  was  doctored  by  the  govern- 
ment which  controlled  the  telegraph.  —  ff.  Greeley ^  in  the  N.  Y.  Independent, 
June,  1862. 

Dod  Fetched.     A  euphemistic  form  of  swearing. 

Liddv,  don't  be  so  pesky  starch,  I  Ml  be  dad/etched  if  I  meant  any  harm.  —' 
Southern  Sketches. 

Dodger.  A  hard-baked  cake  or  biscuit.  Dead  and  garred,  i.  e.  thor- 
oughly done.  Dead  gar.  —  Thomson* s  Eng.  Etymons.  See  Corn- 
Dodger  and  Beef- Dodger. 

Do  don't,  for  do  not  or  don*t,  is  a  common  expression  in  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  and  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the  uneducated 
classes.  ^  ^  Ut»^  i/h^ft  ^  • 

Dod  rot  it,  Dod  drat  it.     Confound  it.     A  euphemistic  oath. 

He  began  cassin*  like  all  wrath,  and  says  he,  Dod  rot  that  old  Mike  Shouter.  — 
Southern  Sketches,  p.  31. 

Here  *s  the  old  man  agoin*  to  give  you  another  wallopin*.  I  *II  cut  and  run, 
and  dot  drot  me  if  I  don^t.  —  Sam  Slick,  Human  Nature,  p.  60. 

To  dog.     To  hunt  with  dogs. 

What  is  to  be  the  fate  of  Soulouque  and  his  subjects  ?  How  long  will  it  take 
to  pick  a  quarrel  with  them,  and  when  will  regiments  from  the  South,  tnuned  at 
home  to  the  hunting  and  dogging  of  fugitive  alaves,  achieve  what  Bonaparte  could 
not,  the  re-enslavement  of  Ilayti,  and  wipe  out  in  blood  "the. horrors  of  St. 
Domingo,*'  the  standing  bugbear  of  emancipation  V — N.  T.  Ti-ibune,  Nov.  8, 1854. 
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Do§-gauQed.     A  euphemistic  form  of  swearing.     Southern, 

If  there  *i  tt  doff^^ontd  abolilioni<it  aboard  thin  boat,  I  §hould  like  to  ^e«  him. 
1  *m  the  man  to  put «  chunk  o"  Iciwi  into  hb  wwlly  head  right  off*  -^  Gla^ttonSf 
Engliikhtnan  in  Kan$a»^  p.  46. 

No,  iiaya  I,  I  wonH  do  no  »kh  4q^  on  thing;  for  when  I  llkea  a  chap,  I  likef 
hjin.     Bai  if  you  want  to  tight,  I  'm  your  man.  —  Southern  Sktteht*^  p*  ^. 

Mr.  Carlton,  in  ciescribiug  the  reception  by  the  choir  of  the  new 
church  organ,  says:  — 

But  when  that  choir  got  up  to  iing,, 

I  couldn't  cat<!h  a  word; 
Tbay  sang  the  most  dog-^anfittt  thing 

A  body  erer  heard  t  —  Farm  Bailtids,  p.  80. 

Dogged.     A  euphemistic  oath;  as,  **  I  Ul  be  dogged  if  I  do  it** 

Poggery.  A  low  dritikiug-huuse.  West  and  South,  The  '*  Cleve* 
laod  Plairidealer,'^  in  speaking  of  the  riotous  proceedings  connected 
with  the  Erie  Railroad  troubles,  says:  — 

The  mob  erowded  the  sheriff  on,  and  drove  him  into  the  Key  Stoie  Saloon,  a 
tmall  fifojryery,  where  they  kept  huu  lor  half  an  hour. 

Dog  my  Cat.     Small  s wearing. 

Dog-pQ^wer.     1.     Force  exerted  by  a  dog, 

2.  A  machine  for  churning  worked  by  a  dog.  **  The  dog  Carlo 
refused  to  go  on  the  doff-power,^*  Such  machines  are  much  used  in 
Central  New  York,  and  probably  ebe where. 

Dog^s  Age.     A  long  time. 

Doings.  (Pron-  doln.f.)  Prepared  food;  victuals.  A  Western  vul- 
garism.    See  Chicken  Fixfrj^r*- 

If  tliar  wa.^n't  cold  ^oTiw  about  that  time  (in  the  mountains),  thi»  child  woutdn'l 
aay  m.  Thar  wa*  i^o  buffalo  and  no  meat,  and  we  hod  been  liviii'  on  imr  mocca- 
•ins  for  weeks  }  and  poor  d<ntu  that  fuedin'  is.  —  Rtucton*^  Lift  in  the  Far  irril, 
p.  17. 

Dollar  Mark  ($).  The  origin  of  thia  sign  to  represent  the  iJnIlar  has 
been  the  caua«  of  much  discussion.  One  writer  ways  it  comes  from 
the  letters  U,  S,  (United  States),  which,  aft<?r  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Conatitution,  were  prefixed  to  the  Federal  currency »  and 
which  afterwards,  in  the  huny  of  writing,  were  run  itito  one 
another;  the  U  being  made  first  and  the  S  over  it.  Anntlier,  tliat 
it  is  derived  from  the  contraction  of  the  Spanish  word  pe.^oi^,  dollars^ 
or  pesot  fuertes^  hard  dollars*  A  third,  that  it  is  a  contraction  for 
the  Spanish  fuertes^  hard,  to  distinguish  silver  or  hard  dollars 
from  paper-money.  The  more  probable  explanation  is  that  it  is  a 
modification  of  the  figures  |,  formerly  used  to  denote  a  piece  o£ 
eight  reals,  or,  as  a  dollar  was  then  called,  a  piece  of  eight. 
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As  to  my  boat,  it  was  a  very  good  one;  and  that  he  saw,  and  told  me  be  would 
buy  it  of  me  for  the  ship's  use ;  and  asked  me  what  I  would  have  for  it.  I  told 
him  that  I  could  not  offer  to  make  any  price  of  the  boat,  but  left  it  entirely  to 
him ;  upon  which  he  told  me  he  would  give  me  a  note  of  hand  to  pay  me  eighty 
yiects  of  eight  for  it  in  Brazil.  He  offered  me  also  t\yLXy  pUce*  of  tujhi  more  for 
my  boy  Xury,  which  I  was  loath  to  take  ;  not  that  I  was  not  willing  to  let  the 
captain  have  him,  but  I  was  loath  to  sell  the  poorboy^s  liberty,  who  had  assisted 
me  so  faithfully  in  procuring  my  own.  —'  Robinton  Crumte,  sec.  4. 

/^/fc  A  variety  of  other  theories  will  be  found  in  the  *' Historical 

^  X  7^^        Magazine,"  Vol.  L  pp.  122,  186,  245. 

Doless.     Inefficient.     '*  He  's  a  doless  sort  of  a  fellow." 

Dolittle.    A  drone;  an  idle  person. 

Do  me.     Such  a  thing  will  do  m«,  meaning  that  it  will  answer  my 

purpose. 
Domestics.    (Used  only  in  the  plural.)    Domestic  goods,  t.  e.  cotton 

goods  of  American  manufacture. 
To  donate.    To  give  as  a  donation;  to  contribute.     The  word  has 

only  recently  been  admitted  into  the  dictionaries  of  Worcester  and 

Webster. 

There  have  been  received  from  the  Foreign  Bible  Society  $7,000,  not  including 
$1,000  recently  donated,  —Bqptitt  Mimonary  Herald^  Rep.  1846. 

The  display  of  articles  exhibited  [at  the  Fair  in  Albany]  was  very  tastefnl  and 
attractive ;  and  the  friends  of  the  cause  in  Massachusetts  and  other  places  donated 
liberally. —  -Y.  Y,  Tribune,  Nov  6,  1846. 

Mr.  Peabody  donatet  to  the  city  of  Baltimore  an  institute  for  the  moral  and 
intellectual  culture  of  the  inhabitants.  —  JNT.  Y.  Herald,  Feb.  19,  1857. 

Donation.  That  which  is  given  or  bestowed;  a  gift,  a  grant.  Do- 
nation is  usually  applied  to  things  of  more  value  than  presents.  — 
WehsUr, 

Webster  says  that  donation  is  usually  applied  to  things  of  more  value  than 
presents;  but  while  such  may  be  true  in  the  States,  I  have  known  it  applied  here 
to  a  basket  of  musty  cakes.  I  suppose  that  donation  has  a  certain  meaning  in 
law.  Its  most  ordinary  English  application  is  to  a  single  gift  in  money,  in  con> 
tradistinction  to  the  periodical  payments  of  a  fixed  sum  or  subscription.  When 
applied  to  a  present,  public  or  private,  I  apprehend  such  an  application  of  the 
term  has  its  origin  in  mere  pomposity.  The  language  stands  in  no  need  of  such 
an  expression  so  long  as  we  have  our  old  Saxon  yi/t.  —  Rev.  A.  C.  Geikie,  Cana- 
dian Journal,  Sept.,  1857. 

Donation  Party.  A  party  consisting  of  the  friends  and  parishioners 
of  a  country  clergyman  assembled  together,  each  individual  bring- 
ing some  article  of  food  or  clothing  as  a  present  to  him.  Where 
the  salary  of  a  clergyman  is  small,  the  contributions  at  a  donation 
party  are  very  acceptable.  It  is  also  called  a  giving  party.  See 
Pound  Party. 
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In  the  **  Bedott  Papers  "  is  an  amusing  description  of  a  donation 
party  given  to  a  country  minister  who  hw\  a  salary  of  but  8400  a 
year.  On  this  occasion,  the  visitors  were  very  nuniei-ous,  and  the 
articles  presented  so  very  few  that  the  minister's  family  were  com- 
pelled to  contribute  the  larger  portion  of  the  refreshments.  The 
poor  clergjTnan  sent  in  his  resignation  immediately  after,  and,  on 
being  asked  by  a  deacon  for  the  reason  of  his  sudden  withdrawal, 
answered :  — 

I  *ve  been  your  pastor  two  yearj>,  and  you  *ve  had  the  kindness  to  fjive  nic  two 
donation pnfties.  I  We  9tood  it  ro  far,  but  I  can't  otaud  it  any  longer;  brethren, 
I  feel  convinced  that  one  more  dotuit  ion  party  would  completely  break  me  down. 
p  271. 

Marietta  Holley,  in  her  amusing  book  called  **  My  Opinions  and 
Betsy  Bohl>et's,'*  has  an  amusing  account  of  a  donation  party. 

Some  folks  carried  the  littlest  thini^.  There  was  a  family  of  seven  hearty 
men  and  women,  and  all  they  carried  was  a  book-mark  of  |H^rforated  [mper  and 
a  plate  of  co<»keys.  There  were  seven  book-marks  and  fourtofn  pair  of  slips  for 
the  minister's  only  boy.  Of"  course  there  were  some  othrr  thinjfs;  a  few  sassige, 
a  little  tlour,  and  some  dried  blackberries.  —  Ibid.»  p.  207. 

Done,  instead  of  did:  as,  "I  done  it,'*  ♦*  They  donr  the  business.** 
A  common  vulgarism  in  the  State  of  Xew  York,  also  heanl  in  the 
province  of  Leinster,  Ireland.  An  officer  wrote  to  his  general,  in 
the  late  war,  that  his  troops  *W/o;i<?  their  duty;"  and  in  certain 
letters  puriwrting  to  be  from  the  '*  upi">er  ten,"  in  praise  of  Dr. 
Townsend's  medicines,  we  read  that  *' they  done  the  writers  great 
good." 

Done  with  a  pa.st  participle,  as  **  he  *s  done  come,  done  gone,  done 
said,  done  did  it,**  &c.,  is  a  Negro  vulgarism  frecjuently  heard  at 
the  South. 

Oh!  she  waked  me  in  the  momin',  and  it's  broad  day; 
I  lookM  for  ray  canoe,  and  it '»  d<me  gone  away. 

Porter's  Ttdts  of  the  Suuth-westy  p.  133. 

I  'm  mighty  easy  on  the  trigger,  and  the  next  momin'  I  was  done  gone.  I 
kissed  the  old  woman,  spanked  the  children,  threatJ'n'd  thi*  niggers,  promised 
the  overseer  a  new  covering  and  demijohn  of  red  eye  if  all  went  straight,  got  all 
my  little  fixins  together,  and  off  I  set.  —  N.  Y  Spirit  oftht  Timet. 

*•  Why,  Tomtit,  what  upon  earth  is  thi*  for?  "  said  Nina. 

" I-aws,  missiH,  there's  l>een  a  gentleman  waiting  for  you  these  two  hours. 
And,  misf^^is,  she's^/on^  got  on  her  best  cap,  and  gone  down  in  the  parlor  for 
him."  —  Afrs.  Stoice,  Dnd,  Vol.  I.  p.  139. 

"  How  d'y  Miss  Kate,"  returuejl  Bob,  grinning;  "  Uncle  Pete  is  done  dead  and 
buried." 

"  U  that  a  fact  ?"  asked  Mr.  Mitchell,  looking  out. 

**  Fac  truf,  Mas'rl  an'  what 's  more,  Aunt  Milly  is  like  to  die  too;  she  's  gruv 
herself  nearly  to  death  'bout  it."  —  Emma  BartltU, 
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When  you  oome  in  too  late  for  the  early  breakfast  at  a  Texas  hotel,  the  sable 
attendant  will  tell  you  **dey  *8  all  done  had  breakfast  an  hour  ago.'*  A  thing 
is  never  done  in  Texas,  it  is  done  done,  A  person  has  never  gone  anywhere, 
but  done  gone.  And  if  the  waiter  tells  3'ou  he  has  really  done  something  you 
have  employed  him  to  do,  he  will  say  that  he  has  "  done  gone  and  done  done  it.** 
His  power  of  assertion  can  go  no  further.  —  Texat  Cor.  Chicago  Tribune. 

Donock.  A  stone;  a  term  almost  peculiar  to  Arkansas,  though  used 
more  or  less  throughout  the  South.     In  the  West  it  is  Domick. 

Then  bring  me  a  couple  of  donocH, 

Place  them  at  my  head  and  my  toe, 

And  do  not  forget  to  write  on  it 

The  name  of  old  Rosin-the-bow.  —  Song^  Ronn  the  Bow. 

Do-Nothing.  An  idle,  worthless  fellow,  who  will  take  his  ease  in 
his  own  way,  and  labor  only  when  compelled  to. 

Every  New  England  village,  if  you  only  think  of  it,  must  have  its  do-nothing 
as  regularly  as  it  has  its  school-house  or  meeting-house.  —  Mn.  Stowe^  Oldioum 
FoUce,  ch.  iv. 

There  is  on  the  face  of  the  earth  no  do-mcthing  whose  softness,  idleness,  general 
inaptitude  of  labor,  and  universal  shiftlessness  can  compare  with  that  of  this 
worthy  as  found  in  a  brisk  Yankee  village.  —  Jind.^  ch.  iv. 

The  Rip  Van  Winkle  of  Irving  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  do- 
nothing  class  of  village  idlers. 

Don't  amount  to  much.  In  speaking  of  a  person  of  little  account, 
or  one  of  no  consequence,  it  is  common  to  say,  **  He  don't  amount 
to  much.**    In  England,  they  would  say  **  no  great  shakes." 

Don't  kno'w.    Often,  indeed  generally,  pronomiced  dunno. 

Don't  know  as  I  know.  These  expressions  are  often  used  intro- 
ductorily  in  reply  to  a  question.  One  asks  a  question,  when  the 
reply  is,  **  Wall,  don't  know  as  I  know,"  though  pronounced 
Dono-zi-no.     A  story  told  in  Salem,  Mass.,  runs  thus:  — 

A  West  India  merchant  described  to  an  English  friend  the  Yankees  as  being 
remarkable  for  their  want  of  information ;  they  didn't  know  what  they  had,  and 
they  readily  confessed  to  that  effect.  The  friend  was  incredulous,  but  at  that 
moment  a  Yankee  skipper  entered  the  counting-room,  was  asked,  "  What  have 
you  brought  this  time?'*  and  replied  "Well,  I  don't  know:  onions,  flour,  &c.'* 
Said  the  merchant  to  his  friend,  *'  Didn't  I  tell  you  the  truth  ?  " 

I  don't  know  as  I  shan't,  for  I  don't  know  but  I  shall.  This  un- 
couth expression,  Mr.  Hurd  says,  is  very  common  in  the  eastern 
towns  of  Massachusetts,  near  Cape  Cod.  —  Grammatical  Corrector. 

Don't  see  it.     /  donU  see  it  is  a  very  common  expression,  equivalent 

to  dissent. 
Doodle.     A  Yankee-doodle;  a  Yankee;  a  Unionist. 
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Whoop !  tfa«  Doodlts  h*ve  broken  loose, 

Roaring  round  like  the  very  deuce! 
Waat  a  weafw»n  ?    Why,  capture  one] 

Every  IhM^U  hm  n^t  a  ^an^ 
Belt,  And  bayou «t,  bright  aiul  new,  — 

Kill  a  Doodle,  and  capture  two. 

BocMnt/ham  Virg,  EefftsUr^  War  Bonff. 

Doodle  Bugs.     A  kind  of  beetles  which  live  in  holes  in  the  ground. 

By  calling  doodU  several  timea  near  their  holes,  it  is  aaid  the  bug« 

will  come  out.     LnuLHiana- 
To  doom.     To  tax  at  discretion.     A  New  England  tenii, 

\V*hen  a  person  neglects  to  make  a  returti  of  hia  taxable  property 

to  the  assessors  of  a  town,  those  o fleers  floom  \ihn\  tliat  is,  Judffg 

upon,  and  fix  his  tax  accorditig  to  their  discretion.  —  Pkktiring. 

The  e»tatei  of  all  merchanti,  ibopkeeperi,  and  faetora,  $biill  be  tai^mwd  by 
the  rule  of  common  eBtimatioti,  nceordlng  (a  tbtj  will  and  docfm  of  die  aBseaaorit 
^  MoMctchtutUt  Colontf  Linc$,  p.  U^  tid.  164)0. 

Doomage.  A  penalty  or  fine  for  neglect.  Laws  of  New  Hampshire-  — 
WfMer, 

Door- Rock.     The  door  stone  or  st-ep.     Wet<tera. 

Doree.  A  Esh  commonly  called  John  Dor^  with  us  as  in  England. 
This  last  name  is  a  conuption  of  the  French  Jaune  dor^e^  golden 
yellow,  which  is  the  color  of  the  fish. 

Dory.     A  kind  of  boat  for  fishermen. 

Doted.     Changed,  or  half  rotten ;  as,  *  *  doted  wood.  * '     West  and  South. 

Do  tell  I  A  vulgar  exclanuition  common  in  New  England,  and  synony- 
mous with.  Really!  Indeed  !  Is  it  possible! 

A  brigbt-eyed  little  deiiioI«elle  from  Virginia  came  running  into  the  dairy  of  a 
COontr3*«bou»e  in  New  Hampshire,  at  wbith  her  mother  was  spending  the  sum- 
iner,  with  a  Ion f^  »tory  about  a  muj^t  buaultful  butterfly  i^he  bad  bi-en  chafing; 
•nd  the  dairy-maid,  after  hearirij:  the  story  throui;b.  exclaimed,  Do  tttU  The 
child  immediately  repeated  the  story,  and  the  jt^Qod-natured  maid,  after  hearing 
il  through  a  second  time,  exclaimed  again,  in  a  tone  of  wtill  greater  wonder*  Da 
iiU!  A  third  lime  the  story  wa--^  told,  and  the  third  time  eame  the  exckmatiun 
of  wonder,  Dv  teill  The  child'*i  spirit*  weric  dji^hed,  and  i^he  went  tti  her  mother 
with  li  iafi  tale  about  Riub'ii  teaming  her]  while  poor  Ruth  »aid  that  "  Ihone 
dnoHm  country  gain  were  mo  jitraof^  ;  keep  telling  me  the  eatne  thing  over  and 
over.    I  never  see  any  thing  like  it !  "  —  JV.  T.  Com,  Adv, 

Double.  A  flower  the  number  of  whose  petals  is  increased  by  cidti- 
r^tion  is  said  to  be  double ;  when  the  increase  is  very  great,  it  is 
termed  very  double  J 

Double-Under.  A  kind  of  steam  gtuiboat  built  and  employed  dur» 
ing  the  lat-e  civil  war,  rotmd  at  both  ends. 

Double-Horse.      Doing  or  attempting  to  do  two  things  at  once; 
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twaddling;   having  a  two-faced  character  or  position.     See  One" 
Horse, 

Members  of  Congress  who  perform  the  great  double-horse  act  of  riding  both 
[Gen.  FremoDt^s]  proclamation  and  Halleck^s  General  Order  No.  3  [regarded 
as  contradictory  to  or  inconsistent  with  said  Proclamation].  —  N.  Y.  Tribune^ 
Dec  27,  1861. 

Doable-jaded.     To  ride  double-jaded  is  to  ride  with  a  pillion. 

Doable  Ripper.     Two  sleds  from  six  to  ten  feet  apart  connected  by  a 

plank,  upon  which  boys  slide  down  hill.     Many  accidents  have 

been  caused  by  their  use.     Also  called  a  Doubler. 

The  double-ripper  now  is  laid  aside  with  other  engines  of  calamity.  —  Newi- 
paper. 
Doogh.     Dough-f acism ;  semi-secessionism ;  want  of  loyalty. 

The  Rhode  Islanders  should  have  given  us  our  Loyalty  and  our  Dough  on 
separate  plates ;  for  the  strongest  stomachs  will  hardly  relish,  such  a  salmagundi 
as  this— JV.  r.  Tribune,  Feb.  27,  1862. 

Dough-Faoes.  A  contemptuous  nickname,  applied  to  the  Northern 
favorers  and  abettors  of  negro  slavery.  The  term  generally  means 
a  pliable  politician,  one  who  is  accessible  to  personal  influences 
and  considerations.  It  was  first  applied,  however,  by  John  Ran- 
dolph of  Roanoke  to  such  Northern  members  of  Congress  as  mani- 
fested especial  willingness  to  fall  in  with  the  views  and  demands  of 
the  South  on  questions  involving  the  *  *  peculiar  institution. ' '  Speak- 
ing of  the  Northern  Democrats,  he  bitterly  said:  — 

I  knew  that  these  men  would  give  way.  They  were  scared  at  their  own  dough" 
face*,  —  yes,  they  were  scared  at  their  own  dough-faces.  We  had  them ;  and,  if 
we  had  wanted  more,  we  could  have  had  them. 

The  truth  is  that,  while  the  Southerners  need  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  the 
services  of  the  dough-face*^  they  dislike  their  persons  and  despise  their  discourse. 
N.  r.  Tribune,  April,  1848. 

Thanks  to  a  kind  Providence  and  the  manly  straightforwardness  of  John  C. 
Calhoun,  the  great  question  of  extension  or  non-extension  of  human  slavery 
under  the  flag  of  this  republic  is  to  be  pressed  to  a  decision  now.  Desperate, 
idolatrous,  and  blind  as  is  his  devotion  to  slavery,  we  would  sooner  see  him 
President  to-morrow  than  any  dough-face  in  the  Union. 

This  term  has  also  been  applied  to  Southern  men  who  are  false 
to  the  principles  of  slavery,  as  Northern  dough-faces  are  to  the 
principles  of  freedom. 

There  was  a  disposition  in  the  Senate  to  evade  the  question,  —  to  nlip  a  bill  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Oregon  territory  through  the  Senate,  without  calling 
attention  to  the  slavery  question,  and  under  the  immediate  pressure  of  the  demand 
made  for  the  military  defence  of  the  territory  from  the  Indians  The  Whigs  of 
the  North  and  of  the  South  were  silent.  The  Democratic  Cass  men  of  the  North 
and  of  the  South  were  nmm.  Two-thirds  of  the  Senate  were  dough  faced.  There 
are  Southern  as  well  as  Northern  dough-face* i  men  looking  to  the  spoils  care 
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not  for  principles,  whether  they  be  of  the  North  or  of  the  South.  —  WaAing^ 
Urn  Cor.  N.  Y.  Com.  Adv.,  June  4,  1848. 

Donsh-FaoiBm.    Truckling  to  the  slave  power. 

The  slaveholdeni  will  cling  to  tlie  institutions  of  slavery  as  lonj^  as  new  markets 
mre  being  opened  for  their  slaves.  I^t  the  people  of  the  free  States  see  to  it  that 
it  is  circumvented  by  every  reasonable  means.  If  they  are  timi,  the  douyh-facwn 
of  their  representatives  will  be  cured.  —  Ltiter  of  J.  C.  Snodyrau^  of  BeUtimore, 
1849. 

Dongh-Head.     A  soft-pated  fellow,  a  fool. 

Doughnut  A  small,  roundish  cake,  made  of  flour,  eggs,  and  sugar, 
moistened  with  milk,  and  boiled  in  lard.  —  Webster.  According  to 
Halliwell,  the  term  donnut  is  used  in  Hertshire,  to  denote  a  pancake 
made  of  dough  instead  of  batter.  In  speaking  of  the  preparations 
for  a  picnic,  Mr.  Shillal)er  says : 

And  then  he  lays  in  lots  of  pickings, 
Mammoth  doufjhnut»^  lefpt  of  chickens ; 
For  prices  down  at  Hampton  Beach 
Are  verj'  much  beyond  his  reach.  —  Poetns. 

Mr.  Elliott,  in  describing  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  olden 
time  in  New  England,  says :  — 

At  the  supper-table  many  a  sweet  thing  was  whispered  l)ehind  a  dtmghnut, 
and  many  a  sentiment  tucked  in  a  pie.  — New  Enylaml  History^  Vol.  I.  p.  4G8. 

Hannah  is  a  smart,  willin'  gall,  and  a  racl  worker,  and  a  prime  cook  into  the 
bargain;  but  let  her  alone  for  in  the  dvuyhnut  line  and  for  pumpkin  pies. — 
McClintock^t  Tales. 

Do^e.  Dived.  Very  common  among  seamen,  and  not  confined  to 
them.  The  Rev.  A.  C.  Geikie  says:  In  England,  when  a  swimmer 
makes  his  first  leap,  head  foremost,  into  the  water,  he  is  said  to  dive, 
and  is  spoken  of  as  having  (//tW,  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary 
and  regular  construction  of  the  verb.  Not  so,  however,  is  it  with 
the  modern  refinements  of  our  Canadian  English.  In  referring  to 
Buch  a  fact  here,  it  would  be  said,  not  that  he  dived,  but  that  he 
dove.  Even  Longfellow  makes  use  of  this  form  —  so  harsh  and 
unfamiliar  to  English  ears  —  in  the  musical  measures  of  his  Hia- 
watha:— 

**  Straight  into  the  river  Kwasind 
Plunged  as  if  he  were  an  otter, 
Dove  as  if  he  were  a  beaver,'*  &c 

Canadian  Journal,  Sept.,  1857. 

Dowd.  A  woman's  night-cap,  composed  of  two  pieces  of  cloth,  the 
seam  miming  from  the  forehead  to  the  neck.  It  is  sometimes  called 
a  "  squaw-shaped  cap."  New  York.  The  word  is  used  in  the  same 
aense  in  Devonshire,  England. 
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DoiRm.     A  low  condition;  feeling  less  sanguine  than  is  usual;  as 
'  **  Up^*  denotes  a  condition  or  state  of  mind  higher  than  is  usual. 
**  He  has  his  ups  and  downs."    **  The  ups  and  downs  of  business." 
See  at  In. 

Down  Cellar,  for  down  in  or  into  the  cellar,  is  a  common  New  England 
expression.     So,  too,  is  **  up  garret." 

Down  Country.  Used  in  the  interior  to  denote  on  or  toward  the  sea- 
board; occasionally,  the  sea-board,  or  the  land  near  a  river's  mouth. 
Comp.  dp  Country^  &c. 

Down  Bast.     1 .  In  or  into  the  Eastern  States,  t.  e.  New  England. 
2.  Maine,  sea-coast  of  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire. 

We  have  never  heard  of  better  missionary  ground  than  down  Eatt ;  the  people 
intelligent,  the  climate  healthful,  the  villages  numerous  and  wealthy.  —  N.  T. 
Christian  Enquirer^  Sept  9,  1848. 

Mr.  Hill,  in  one  of  his  visits  dotpn  East,  was  belated  one  evening,  and  was 
compelled  to  seek  shelter  in  a  farm-house.  -^  G,  H.  HiU,  Tales. 

Down  Baiter.    1.  A  New  Englander. 

2.  Properly,  as  used  in  Massachusetts,  a  native  or  resident  of 
Maine. 
Down  upon.    To  be  down  upon  is  to  seize  with  avidity,  as  a  bird  of 
prey  would  pounce  down  upon  its  victim.     Alluding  to  the  state  of 
the  poultry  market,  the  **  New  York  Tribune  **  says:  — 
The  boarding-house  keepers  are  doum  upon  geese. 

This  phrase  is  also  used  to  express  disapprobation,  dislike,  or 
enmity;  as,  **  I  'U  be  down  upon  you,"  t.  e.  I  '11  come  up  with  you, 
or  pay  you  off  for  some  injury  or  insult,  &c.  A  common  expression 
at  the  West  is,  **  I  '11  be  down  upon  you  like  a  thousand  of  brick." 
To  dozologize.  To  give  glory  to  God,  as  in  doxology;  to  praise 
with  doxologies.  —  Webster. 

No  instance  is  to  be  found  in  which  primitive  Christians  doxologized  the  spirit 
of  God  as  a  person.  —  Christian  Disciple^  Vol.  II.  p.  295. 

Mr.  Pickering  says  he  **  never  met  with  the  word  in  any  other 
American  work  nor  in  any  English  publication,  hut  that  it  may 
possibly  be  a  part  of  the  professional  language  of  divines."  Mr.  P. 
further  observes  that  he  found  it  in  the  early  editions  of  the  diction- 
aries of  Ash  and  Bailey,  from  which  it  was  afterwards  discarded. 
Drag  out.  A  "knock  down  and  drag  out^^  is  a  fight  carried  to 
extremities.  The  term  drag  out  seems  to  be  also  used  at  the  South, 
to  denote  a  buUy,  a  tearer. 

**  Knock  down  and  drag  out,  — 
Carry  on  the  war,  boys."  —  Old  War  Song  q/'lSlS. 
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Set  to  your  partner,  Dolly,  —  cnt  him  out,  Jini,  — Sal  does  put  her  foot  rlowti 
good.  The  yallow  rojin  *s  up!  He  *»  a  rael  stormer^  ring  clipper,  iDOW  belcher, 
and  dm^  <mf.  —  South  tm  Sketch  <s. 

Dragged-out.     Fatigued;  eadiausted ;  worn  out  with  labor. 

Brat  it.  To  curse  a  thing.  Derived,  probably,  from  tlie  expression 
^*  Odd  rot  it/* 

To  dxsw  a  Bead.  To  take  aim  with  a  rifle,  by  pjadiially  raising  the 
front  sight,  called  the  bead^  to  a  level  with  the  hind  si^ht- 

Oiie  look  from  the  Colonel  bmught  While* b  rifle  ap  to  hisf^heek;  he  ifret?  a 
head  tm  hirn  mighty  (^tiick,  artrl  ilic  lawyer  ittoppiid  hl»  tuniberingiind  moved  off* 
N.  r  SpinUifthe  TifH^s,  U'tittm  Tah. 

The  Miivf^ouriAns,  with  their  Iong»  five-foot  barrwl  riflea,  which  wei^  their  con- 
stant companionti^,  could  draw  a  bead  on  a  deer,  it  f^uirreL  or  the  white  of  an 
Indian^  eye,  with  equal  coolaess  and  certainty  of  killiuj:.  —  ^or/ArrrcA-'i  Cali/or^ 
mnn^  p,  151, 

The  mo<m  mw^  .  .  .  and  rifle  in  hand  we  approached  I  he  tree*  where  the 
unconscioai  birdu  were  roostinp.  Creepitiii*  along  the  round*  t  raii^'d  my  rifie 
and  endeavored  to  obtain  a  *ight,  hot  the  light  was  too  obscure  to  dr<tte  a  bead. 
JtitxUm't  AdvftUurt^  in  Afexiat,  p,  IBh 

To  draw  a  Strajglit  Furrow »  A  metaphor  taken  from  the  pUiugh- 
man.  ALso^  **  to  run  a  straight  fnrraw,"  To  mind  oriels  own  busi- 
neaa;  to  do  one's  proper  work,  without  turning  aside  or  being 
diverted  to  *'8ide  issues;  **  to  go  straight  ahead. 

Governor  B.  la  a  senAible  man ; 

He  atay«  to  hia  liome  and  looks  arier  his  folks; 
He  drawt  kujkrrtm  ns  »Trai«:ht  a»  he  can, 

And  into  nobody ^§  tater-pMtch  pokes. 

Lvwett,  The  Bigiow  Pn^rra. 

DreadfuL  Very,  exceedingly.  This  and  the  words  awful ^  terrihiei 
desperate,  monMrou9^  &c.,  are  indiscriminately  used  by  uneducated 
people  for  the  purpose  of  giving  emphasis  to  an  expression. 

I  never  *ee  a  wonian  on  the  road  so  rfrmdfuU  late,  in  all  the  days  of  my  *ver- 
sall  life.     Who  are  you  V  —  Mndtim  Knight" m  Joutvnl  tl704U  p.  12» 

A  con'pspt»ndent  says,  **  T  Hhall  never  forget  how  emphatically  a 
man  in  about  1842  said  what  I  did  not  understand,  'Dr.  Fisk  [of 
New  Brain  tree,  Mass.]  is  a  dreadful  good  man.'  " 

There  was  a  »wod  of  fine  folks  at  Saratoga,  and  drtndfuJ  Dice  galls.  — Jfajor 
Ik>iemnff*s  Lttter,  p.  35. 

It  *»  A  fact,  Ma}or,  the  public  haaa  dreo^Mcravin*  appetite  for  books.  —  IMd., 
Moji-dajf  in  iV,  >'.,  p.  4. 

The  young  ladie*  thought  Mr.  Harley'a  new  storekeeper  a  drm^ul  nice  young 
itfi,  if  he  hadn't  »uch  a  horrid  noM.  —  ChronieUt  of  PinevHU. 

Sb«  waa  a  drtadftd  good  ereatare  to  work.  ^  Mr$,  Cto/ctrt. 
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It  h  iLsed  in  the  same  way  Id  England^  in  the  Westmoreland  and 
Ciinilffiiiand  dialects  r^ — 

I  send  lo  this  an,  lo  tell  thee  ftiimckily  wliat  tirtat^uJ  flue  ths»g»  I  saw  V  th' 
road  tuv  at  yon  Dublin.  —  Poenu  and  Gtotmryt  p.  125, 

Dreaa,     A  woman's  gown. 

To  dresa.      To  drejts  to  deaths  dress  to  I'iU^  dreits  to  the  ntnen^  and,  in 

tlie  South,  to  dress  up  drunk,  are  women's  phrases,  which  signify  to 

overrlress,  dress  to  excess. 

When  you  M:e  a  gientlcmnn  tipteering  along  Broadway,  with  a  lady  wiggle 

wagging  by  hi*  side,  and  both  dr€«S€/l  to  l*i7/,  a?  the  vulgar  would  snyt  ymi  may 

say  that  he^  hmks  out  for  him»ell  and  take«  care  of  A.  No,  L  —  Dvw't  StmumB^ 

Vol.  r  p.  208. 

DfeaalDg.     Stuffing;  forced  meat;  gravy. 

Drink.     A  river.     ♦^The  Big-  Drink  ^*  is  a  common  term  applied  by 
South-westenj  people  to  the  Mis^Hisaippi  River* 

Ttie  old  b*>at  wa*  a  rtmwr, — the  biggest  on  the  JWnJt,  had  the  best  ofHcen, 
ftod  paid  tllc  l>ej*t  pricf«.  —  Major  Bnt^kum,  in  X.   Y.  S/dfit  of  the  Timr*. 

He  kept  shoviug  the  lK>at  out,  niui  the  (ii^l  Ihiiig  I  knowd,  down  I  went,  ker- 
wmh,  into  (he  drink.  —  Houtifent  Sk'ttche*^  p.  M. 

About  oveiiiFi'  I  got  my  wmall  dug-out,  and,  fixin*  my  rifie  in  the  fore  eend^  I 
jeat  paddled  o^rer  the  drink.  —  A  Niyht  on  the  .Hisgouri. 

Drtnking*     **  lie  *s  a  drinking  man,**  i.  e.  a  toper. 

DrinkB.     MtJ^ed  Dnnk:i.     See  Liffuors, 

Drive,     1.  In  TexaSi  the  annual  gathering  of  large  herda  of  cattle  for 

the  purpose  of  branding*     Thia  ia  provided  for  by  law  in  California. 

See  Rodeo  and  Judges  of  the  Plain. 

When  a  regular  ifn've  is  made,  a  dozen  neighbors,  from  twenty  miles  or  more 
atraut,  assemble  at  ii  place  agreed  upon,  each  man  bringing  two  or  thre«  extra 
faoraes.  These  are  drivf  n  before  the  company,  and  form  the  nncl^ns  of  the  cattle 
herd  coltoctcd.  They  flrnt  drive  the  outer  part  of  the  circuit,  within  which  their 
cattltii  arc  siipfM>fl«'d  lo  range,  the  mdHH  of  which  is*  htn*  about  forty  mile*.  All 
cattle  having  their  mark?,  and  nil  cjilvc*  following  their  cows,  are  herded  and 
driven  to  pens  which  have  been  prepared,  Tliey  are  absent  from  two  to  three 
wcek«  up*>ii  the  firrit  diivt,  usually  contriving  to  arrive  by  night  at  a  pen  in 
which  the  etoek  are  endowed,  otherwijic  guanling  them  in  the  open  prairie. 
When  the  vicinity  of  a  hou»e  U  reached,  the  cattle  are  divided.  Th©  calrea  are 
branded,  and  all  turned  loose  again.  —  Olmstr<rs  Ttxa^  p.  369. 

2.  The  gjeat  masp  of  lojfs  accumulated  during  the  winter  near  a 
stream  for  the  purpose  of  being  floated  down  to  tide- water  in  the 
following  spring.     Maine  and  Canada. 

Driver.     1,  He  or  that  which  drives;  a  coachman,  a  carman.  —  Wot^ 
ctuer.  In  England,  the  driver  of  a  carriage  is  called  a  *'  coachman." 
2*  A  negro-drivery  aa  oTerseer  of  slaves  on  a  plaatatioii. 
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pTiinters]  were  itiAfia^vit  by  overseer*,  who  directed  the 
lions  und  managed  the  5laT«?«  through  colored  deputieA  eatled 
^>,,nl/l  CctrtUina  Societtf^  Atlantic  Munthly  for  1877,  p.  <J71. 


3,  Among  hiiuljennen,  the  man  who  directs  the  floating  or  driving 
of  !it^^  and  timber  from  the  wt>o<k  where  cut  down  a  river  to  nivi- 
gmble  wateni.      Maine  and  Canada. 

TliTOU|;}i(»ul  Uda  loa^aiid  painful  journey,  ihednver  i»  ever  pre««Dl^  conBtBatly 

'^  - -niii;  nc&r  hi»  prtecioua  charge ;  now  working  for  hours  in  the  chilling  water, 

the  Ire  mn»  in  ma^sea,  lifting  with  heavy  pikea,  &c-  —  llavptr't  3fa^,^ 

Tb  drive  the  River.  An  expression  used  by  lumbermen,  meaning  to 
dir^t  the  parage  of  raft§,  logs,  or  timber  down  a  river  to  tide-water. 
It  i*  a  hazardous}  business,  and  requires  men  of  great  experience. 
Maine  and  Canada. 

How  glad  I  am,  dear  Tom,  that  yciu  have  obtained  a  sabsUtate  to  drivt  the 
Hmr^  hiottiad  of  going  down  yourself;  you  will  be  home  tooner,  and  eacape  tbe 
many  dangen  of  the  river.  —  Harptr^»  Mag.^  Vol,  XX.  p,  448. 

Dii^e^Way.  L  A  passage;  aa  from  the  passage  to  one^s  stable,  or 
into  a  yard. 

%  An  uuftoored  strip  of  ground  covered  with  a  hay-loft  used  in 
«iage-coacb  days  at  hoteb,  &c« 

8.  A  paaaage  overhuog  with  a  root  tjo  shelter  church-goers  alight- 
ing at  the  side  door  of  a  church.     New  England* 

Dfiviag  Park.  Euphemistic  designation  of  a  race-course;  ground 
apjiropriated  to  horse-racing.  *'  A  five-mtle  race  at  the  Driving^ 
Park.'*  —  Boston  JournaL 

To  be  driving  at.  **  What  are  you  dnving  a/P*  that  is,  what  are 
you  about?  uliat  object  have  you  in  view?  A  ctjlloquial  expres- 
sion, in  very  common  use. 

We  cunf«9]i  th«l  we  aru  exceedingly  piix^kd  to  know  exftetly  what  onr  long- 
chrrl^bcd  friend  is  dritinff  nt^  in  \\U  repcatod  discutiiotiA  of  th^  quoation  aboro 
iiiVfilved.  —  N,  F.  Cow,  Adveriiser. 

Peopli*  ludicmte  my  nit  nation,  and  »ay  they  don*t  know  what  the  dcuco  t  'm 
driving  at.  —  Stat*  CharcntU  SkticMe^. 

*•  t  have  h*'rtrd  enough  now/*  Miid  the  recorder^  **to  know  what  you  and  ho 
WOoJd  he  driving  tU.**  '^  PicJnnfftJrvm  the  Picttyune,  p.  13&.  * 

Droger  or  Drogher.  (Dutch*  draaffer^  a  carrier,  a  porter.)  Lumlier 
droger,  cotton  droger,  &c.  A  vessel  built  solely  for  burden,  and 
for  transporting  cotton,  lumber,  and  other  heavy  articles. 

Drop.  The  top-front  of  pantaloons.  See  the  nam©  formerly  used  for 
the  same  part,  at  FatL 

Drop  Game.    A  trick  practised  by  the  light-fingered  gentry  of  ^ew 
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York  and  other  Eastern  cities  on  their  country  cousins.  One  drops 
a  pocket-book  containing  a  large  roll  of  bank-notes  a  short  distance 
before  an  approaching  stranger,  which  a  confederate  picks  up  just 
as  the  stranger  is  about  to  do  so.  He  opens  the  roll,  affects  surprise 
at  his  discovery,  manifests  sympathy  for  the  loser,  and  tells  the 
stranger  that,  being  about  to  leave  town,  he  will  surrender  it  to 
him  for  $10  or  $20,  on  condition  that  he  will  advertise  it  and  en- 
deavor to  find  the  owner.  Greenhorn  eagerly  snaps  at  the  tempt- 
ing bait;  but  on  reaching  his  hotel  finds,  of  course,  that  he  is  the 
possessor  of  a  package  of  spurious  money. 

Drop-Letter.  A  letter  dropped  into  the  post-office  for  a  resident  of 
the  same  place,  and  which  is  therefore  not  to  be  mailed. 

Drummer.  A  person  employed  by  city  houses  to  solicit  the  custom  of 
country  merchants.     See  Drumming, 

Drumming;,  in  mercantile  phrase,  means  the  soliciting  of  customers. 
It  is  chiefly^  used  in  reference  to  country  merchants,  or  those  8)ip- 
posed  to  be  such.  Instead  of  patiently  waiting  for  these  persons  to 
come  and  purchase,  the  merchant  or  his  clerk  goe9  to  them  and 
solicits  their  custom.  In  this  manner,  the  sale  of  goods  is  often 
expedited ;  and  though  the  practice  of  drumming  is  held  by  some  to 
be  neither  very  modest  nor  very  digpiified,  still  it  must  be  owned  to 
add  very  largely,  in  certain  cases,  to  the  amount  of  goods  sold. 
Indeed,  without  drumming^  it  is  suspected  that  sundry  houses  which 
make  a  remarkable  show  and  noise  would  do  very  little  business. 

The  expenses  of  drumming  amount  to  no  small  sum.  Besides 
employing  extra  clerks  and  paying  the  extra  price  for  their  board 
at  the  hotels,  the  merchant  has  to  be  very  liberal  with  his  money  in 
paying  for  wine,  oyster  suppers,  theatre  tickets,  and  such  other 
means  of  conciliating  the  favor  of  the  country  merchant  as  are  usu- 
ally resorted  to  by  drummers.  — Perils  of  Pearl  Street,  ch.  9. 

Dmnk.    A  drinking  bout.      The  expression  is  common,    **  Such  a 
one  is  on  a  big  drunk,^^ 
li  y  in^^       Dry  up.   1.  To  be  or  become  cheerful.   2.  To  be  silent;  to  **  hush  up." 

'  Dubersome.  Doubtful.  A  vulgarism  common  in  the  interior  of  New 
England.     Duberous  is  used  in  England. 

I  have  been  studyiir  Tatten^U's  considerable,  to  see  whether  it  is  a  safe  shop 
to  trade  in  or  no.  But  I  ^ra  dubersome ;  I  don't  like  the  cut  of  the  sporting  folks 
here.  —  Sam  Slick  in  Ent/land^  ch.  28. 

Before  noon,  rain  came,  and  then  the  pilot  muttered  that  he  felt  dubersome 
about  the  appearances.  —  Lieutenant  Wise,  Seampavia^  p.  18. 

Dnbous.    A  mispronunciation  of  dubious. 
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Bisd-Ch«8t    A  clotlies*  chest,    Dufh  is  a  Scottish  word  for  old  clothes » 

antl  \n  rmich  vi*ed  here  in  the  same  8<>nse, 
Diik'  q'  Darby.     (Duke  of  Derby,)     The  bobolinkf  which  see. 
Zhis-oat.     1.  The  name,  in  the  Western  States,  for  a  boat  or  CHUoe 

hewn  or  dug  out  of  a  large  log.     Tliey  are  common  in  all  the  riveiii 

Aud  creeks  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,    In  the  latter  country, 

they  are  called  fofj  canoes* 

A  typrtm  «uit4ble  for  u  c^noe,  orduff-4mt^  ww  selected,  *fid  in  two  djiys  shitped, 
hollowed  out,  aiul  launched.  -—Jl  Strfty  Yankee  in  Ttxn»,  p.  35. 

After  a  f«»hjoii  I  got  to  my  duff-init,  whh  no  \|:eapon  alon^  but  the  paddle. 
So^gi  w«re  plenty.  I  felt  itmng  rh  a  hoM  too:  ftnd  lh«  dttff-imt  hmAu'i  ]v»\wA 
morr'n  *lx  lengtht  aforo  —  co-$oufii;  Cwcntl  —lin:  front  •"ciul  je^l  llfled  hscU 
9g^  a  aawycr  and  em  plied  me  into  the  element.  —  Hiihb,  Squntirr  L{ft. 

%  A  house  set  on,  and  partly  consisting  of,  a  hillHide.    Western. 

Dull  Mtiaic.     A  terra  applied  to  any  thing  fccdioas. 

Dumb  Betty.   A  washing  macliine,  barrel- shaped,  with  a  rotary  shank. 

Doinb  Chill  or  Dumb  A^e.    An  expression  common  In  malaria 

regions  to  denote  that  form  of  intermittent  fever  which  has  no  well 

defined  *♦  chill.** 
To  domp.     To  unload  wood,  coal,  &c.,  from  a  cart  by  tilting  it  up. 

The  word  b  used  in  Devonshire  in  the  j^^nsi^  of  to  knock  heavily, 

to  slump .     Hence,  probably,  its  American  application. 

Yoii  would  have  thought  it  ridieulou«,  my  fa?r  friend*,  if  your  pftrent*  had  told 
ytnx  that  you  wcrr  to  love  auch  a  une,  aud  nohody  eUe,  aji  though  the  lieart'a 
allfectmn»  irenf  a  lout  of  woo<tf  —  a«i  Easily  dumped  at  oae  door  aa  anotbcr.  -^  Dow'i 
Strmtm*,  Vol.  L  p.  254. 

I  once  ifot  twenty  tlt>llani  from  an  omnibu;^  driver  for  running  into  my  carriage, 
knocking  otf  a  wheel,  and  ihtmpim/ my  vr\h  and  child  into  the  street*  —  rA« 
(jp§^r  Ttn  ThtntMnntl^  p,  14iK 

DmnpA^     K  The  privilege  of  slumping  loads  from  carts,  especially 

buds  of  refuse  matter.  —  Wthsttr. 
2.  A  fee  paid  for  such  a  privilege.  —  Ihid. 
Doiiip-Cait,     A  cart  that  tilts  up  In  frontt  and  so  '*  dumps  '^  its  load 

b<?hind, 
Dumplng'Oround.     A  low  piece  of  ground  where  earth,  Ice,  is  to  be 

defiofdted  for  the  purpose  of  raising  its  level. 

Tlwiv  ia  omd)  ilUnculty  in  g^ttin};  dumpinff-ffroundi  for  the  dirt  from  the  streets  j 
bat  the  QontnetoTi  tuy  they  can  a»d  will  do  the  work.  —  N*  K.  7W6rm«, 

Btimpy,     Sad;  surly;  dumpish. 

The  rwre^Pl,  t'uurteottM,  amiAble,  artd  good-natured  "Saturday  Review*'  Ijitu 
dutnff  mir.|<^iviii(;s  ujKon  the  same  [toiiii,  —  N.  V.  Tnbi*ne,  Marph  12,  1802, 

Oiuliab.     Codfish  cured  in  a  particulivr  rawiner,  by  which  they  acquire 
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a  dun  color.  They  command  a  higher  price,  and  are  much  superior 
to  those  cured  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Dungaree.     A  vessel  used  for  conveying  dung^  as  at  New  York  and  in 
^^^^  ^  along  the  shores  of  Connecticut. 

[  y/^2  Dunning.     A  peculiar  operation  for  curing  codfish. —  Webster.    Fish 

for  dunning  are  caught  early  in  the  spring,  and  often  in  Februaiy. 
At  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  o£E  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  the  cod  are 
taken  in  deep  water,  split,  and  slack-salted ;  then  laid  in  a  pile  for 
two  or  three  months,  in  a  dark  store,  covered  for  the  greatest  part 
of  the  time  with  salt  hay  or  eel-grass,  and  pressed  with  some  weight. 
In  April  or  May,  they  are  opened  and  piled  as  close  as  possible  in  the 
same  dark  store  till  Jidy  or  August,  when  they  are  fit  for  use.  — 
/.  Haven, 

The  process  of  dunning,  which  made  the  [Isle  of]  Shoals  fish  so  famons  a  cen- 
tury ago,  is  almost  a  lost  art,  though  the  chief  fisherman  at  Star  still  dum  a  few 
yearly.  —  Thaxter,  Ides  of  ShoaU,  p.  83. 

Dnnnow'B  I  know.  The  nearest  your  true  Yankee  ever  comes  to 
acknowledge  ignorance.  —  Lowell, 

Durliam  Boat.  A  large,  open,  flat-bottomed  boat,  formerly  used  on 
the  St.  Lawrence,  Mohawk,  and  other  rivers.  They  were  used  as 
freight  boats  only,  and  were  propelled  against  the  current  by  means 
of  poles. 

Dnmed.     A  softened  pronunciation  of  damned, 

^  A.  '      Dust.     To  dust  is  to  depart  rapidly,  ^k  ji  y  ri — 

Duster.  An  outside  garment,  generally  made  of  brown  linen,  to  protect 
railway  travellers  from  dust.  During  the  late  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion, thousands  of  people  from  the  country  flocked  to  the  Eastern 
cities,  wearing  this  garment,  who  were  known  to  the  hotel-clerks  as 
the  **  duster  community.'* 

**  They  go  everywhere,"  said  a  clerk  of  a  New  York  hotel,  '*  and  are  the  busiest 
people  you  ever  heard  of.  They  doif  t  have  time  to  take  their  dusters  off;  they 
come  in  their  dusters,  they  eat  in  their  dusters,  and  to  the  best  of  my  belief  they 
sleep  in  their  dusters.  Why,  a  man  told  me  that  he  counted  914  linen  dusters  the 
other  morning  on  Broadway  between  Union  Square  and  Wall  Street.  But  if  any 
one  supposes  that  behind  that  expanse  of  linen  there  beats  a  heart  unused  to  the 
ways  of  the  world,  he  is  very  much  mistaken.  I  have  found  our  guests  to  be 
shrewd,  well-informed,  woll-to-do  persons,  with  no  desire  to  take  advantage  of 
others,  and  with  no  intention  of  being  cheated  themselves."  —  N,  Y.  Tribune, 
Sept.  23,  1876. 

Dutch.  It  beats  the  Dutch  is  an  expression  often  applied,  in  New  York 
and  New  England,  to  any  thing  astonishing.     The  earliest  instance 
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of  its  oooQireiice  tlmt  T  have  met  with  is  in  n  Rewlutioiiary  song 
WritteD  during  the  siege  of  Boston,  in  1775:  — 

And  bcAJdes  all  the  mortJin>f  botnbf,  cannonii  ui4  ihells, 
And  bulkts  aud  j^itik,  ah  the  m^wft|mpcr  tellir, 
Out  CAFgtieiK  af  mHM%  drink,  and  cloaulis  Iteat  the  Dutch  ; 
Now  who  would  not  ULtry  mtd  t«ki:  t'  other  tounh  ? 

New  Lng,  HUU  RrtfUicr,  ApnU  1857,  p.  191. 

Dutch-CttxBe.     The  white  field  daiityf  so  called  from  its  antioyanoe  to 

farmers* 
Dutohnum.    A  fijiw  iu  a  stone  or  marble  slab,  filled  tip  by  an  insertion. 
Dutch  Oven.     A  tin  screen  placed  before  a  kitchen  range,  or  open 

wood- fire,  within  which  is  the  meat  to  be  roasted. 
DntUble.    Subject  to  tiie  imposition  of  duties  or  customs.  —  Wthster. 
This  is  a  very  convenietit  word,  and  ia  in  common  use,  both  by  the 

officers  of  the  cnsfcoins,  and  by  merchants  having  transactions  with 

tbfiin* 

The  dutiable  Importj  thu  yeor  iiniount  to  tbout  tW0  hundred  and  ten  aiiiliop 
dollan,  o«arly  oti&-hA)f  of  which  wore  inii)ort«d  thQ  firat  qu»rt«r  of  the  yeir*  — 
Sfi€4ch  u/  Stnator  WiUon^  May  24,  1868. 

Dyed  In  the  Wool.     Ingrained;  thorough. 

Til*  Dciuocmt^,  *.m  the  authority  of  Mr.  Cameron**  letter,  are  hegi lining  to 
daiai  G^nerftl  Tu>hir&a  a  IX-inwrat  ili/fd  in  thr  irool^  a*  a  Democrat  nf  the  Jtffer- 
•odUo  order  of  im.—N.  Y.  Cum.  Adff,  May  24,  1847. 


^-gold  coin  of  tlie  ITnited  States,  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars, 

to  called  from  its  bearing,  on  the  reverse,  the  figure  of  the  American 
eagle.  There  are  ako  double-eagles  of  twenty  dollars,  as  well  iis 
half  and  (Quarter  eagles. 

Dar-Bob,     An  ear-drop. 

Harly  Can  die- Light  Used  to  denote  the  beginning  of  the  evening; 
aa,  **  The  meeting  will  begin  at  early  candU-liijhty 
'Mark.  The  mark  made  on  the  ear  of  a  horse,  cow,  [>ig,  «»r  sheup 
by  its  owner;  and  hence  the  token  or  signal  by  which  a  thing  is 
known.  So  Uf^ed  also  in  the  north  of  EnglufitL  The  laws  of  sev- 
eral of  the  States  require  the  ear-mark  of  even'  proprietor  to  be 
recorded  with  the  town- clerk,  as  evidence  for  reclaiming  strays,  &c. 
meat  Boys  call  it  playing  marbles  in  earnest,  when  it  is  under- 
5t»-K xl  that  the  winners  shall  keep  tlie  marbles.  Sometimes  they  say, 
Let^s  play  for  teepi^ 


^  a.- JWfc.il.  I 
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Barth  Almond.  (Cyperus  esculenius.)  A  perennial,  indigenous  to 
Southern  Europe,  growing  in  the  form  of  a  rush,  some  three  feet 
high,  producing  small  tubers  the  size  of  a  common  bean,  and  called 
by  the  Valencians  **  Chufas."  It  was  one  of  the  plants  distributed 
by  the  Patent  Office  in  1854.  —  White,  Gardening  for  the  South.  It 
is  the  hub  al  azeez  of  Egypt. 

Eaay.  A  word  in  common  use  among  merchants  and  bankers.  **  Our 
bank  is  6(wy,*'  meaning  that  its  loans  are  not  extended,  or  that 
money  is  plentiful.  **  The  money  market  is  easy  ; "  or  **  money  is 
«aj?y,"  i.  e.  loans  of  money  may  easily  be  procured. 

Eaat,  for  yeast.     North  Carolina. 

Eaat  About  east  is  about  right;  in  a  proper  manner.  A  common 
slang  expression  in  New  England. 

I  went  into  the  dining-room,  and  sot  down  afore  a  plate  that  had  my  name  writ 

on  a  card  onto  it ;  and  I  did  walk  into  the  beef  and  *tater8  and  things  about  east, 

'-C^ri^*^  ^'  ^*9^^'*  Letters  in  Family  Comp. 

*^        /        To  eat,  V.  a.     To  supply  witli  food.     A  Western  use  of  the  word.    It 

^ '  was  used  in  the  same  way  along  the  line  of  the  Massachusetts  and 

Vermont  railways  in  1843-47  at  the  cheap  boarding-houses. 

Hooder.    Squire,  what  pay  do  you  give  ? 
Cifntractor,    Ten  bits  a  day. 

Hoosier.    Why,  Squire,  I  was  told  you  *d  give  us  two  dollars  a  day  and  eat 
us.  —  Pickings  from  the  Picayune^  p.  47. 

To  eat  Dirt.     To  retract;  to  be  penitent. 

A  poem  in  the  **  New  York  Evening  Post,'*  entitled  **  A  Vision  of 
January  4,  1861,*'  in  describing  a  procession  in  Broadway,  says:  — 
Houses  in  the  Southern  trade,  although  their  skirts  were  clear, 
Had,  for  the  sake  of  example,  come  in  from  far  and  near  ; 
They  bore  a  sable  banner,  all  lettered  in  gold  foil, 
'*  After  eating  so  much  dirt^  are  we  asked  to  swallow  free  soil  ?  ** 

Eddoes.    See  Cocos. 

EducationaL  Pertaining  to  education;  derived  from  education;  as, 
educational  habits.  —  Webster,  The  authority  cited  by  Webster  for 
the  use  of  this  word  is  **  Smith,"  —  a  rather  indefinite  one.  Mr. 
Pickering  says  the  word  was  new  to  him  until  he  saw  it  in  the 
following  extract:  — 

It  is  believed  that  there  is  not  an  individual  of  the  college  who  would,  if  ques- 
tioned, complain  that  he  has,  in  any  instance,  felt  himself  pressed  with  opinions 
which  interfered  with  his  educational  creed.  —  Dr,  Grant's  Report  to  the  Trustees 
of  New  Jersey  CoUtge,  1816. 

Eel-OraBs.  (Zostera  marina.)  A  plant  thrown  ashore  in  large  quan- 
tities by  the  sea.    It  is  also  called  Sea-wrack. 


^7  A;/2-. 
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A  Urgt  number  nf  igt^tvA  looking  9Winv  Mrcv  kept^  «nd  ftre  liltertid  with  ttl^^ram^ 
which  l«  cabrert^d  into  compost  ^^JacJaon,  Gtoloffg  qfUktide  Idami^  p.  153. 

Bel'Skin*  A  thin,  narrow  nHp  of  pnper.  with  the  niune  of  a  candi- 
dat«  on  one  side,  and  coaled  with  mucilage  on  the  other,  so  as  to  be 
<)(iickly  and  ««cretly  placed  over  the  name  of  an  op|Mjnent»  on  a 
print-eil  bffcllot.  (New  England  and  New  York  )  **  Eel-skins,'* 
judiciously  distributed^  are  the  mostelBcient  instrufnents  for  ^^split- 
ttQg  tickets,  *'  and  securing  the  election  of  some  favored  nominee  on 
a  UbIcbI  oilier  wide  in  the  minority. 

INf  0pliMli  A  sort  of  trident  for  catching  eels.  Called,  in  England^ 
an  Eel-shear. 

ffeii  a'moet,  for  atmast.    A  vulgarism. 

He  knowi  the  cAtechiAJUf  nJitl  has  got  the  whole  Bible  e'tfwjf  moti  by  heart  — 
Mar^arttj,  p.  113, 

Tb«  7iUij!«  boyt  would  mm  «  p«rty  of  g«la,  and  etArt  otf  early  hi  the  miming 
for  Toad  Hill^  where  the  blackberries  waa  «*efi  a*moti  as  plentiful  at  mosquitooa 
ia  ihete  diggings.  —  Ltifatftitt  Chnmich. 

Dh,  'dii  a  dreadful  thini^  to  be 

In  iuch  di>itr«fi8  and  misery ! 

I  'm  t'tn  ti*im>$t  a  iialeniil  fool, 

AH  on  acxount  o*  Sully  Poole.  —  Widow  BtdoU  Paptn. 

•nd,  for  tnd.     A  'vnilgar  prontinoiation  of  tlie  word,  which  is  also 
common  in  rarious  parts  of  England. 
To  eg&    To  pelt  with  rotten  eggs. 

W.  S,  Bailey,  the  abolition  editor  of  the  *^  Newport  (Ky.)  New^**  was  r^^e^crat 
of  Alexandria^  Campbell  County,  in  tliat  State,  on  Monday.  — B(dt,  Suh,  Aug,  1, 

ins-. 

To  egg  on.     To  urge  on. 

Bgypt  A  nickname  giren  to  Aoutbem  Illinois:  according  to  some, 
on  occiaunt  of  its  fcxtility;  according  to  others,  because  of  the  men- 
tal darkness  of  its  inhabitantit.     See  example  at  Yankcedom.  ♦ 

To  elect.  To  choose^  to  prefer,  to  detenniiie  in  favor  of.  — Webster. 
The  Arnerlcaniam  consists  in  the  coDntruetion  of  this  verb  with  a 
following  iaftnitive. 

In  panuanee  of  the  joint  rewjlution  of  C«jnj!rre8R  '*  for  nnnexin;^  Texan  td  the 
Uniird  8tateii»'"  ray  predetesniiior,  on  tlie  tljiiil  dny  of  Sfanh,  1Mb,  fttetrd  to  sub- 
mi  i  i!»M  first  and  i»cixmd  sectioni*  of  that  roMilntion  to  the  repidilu:  of  Cexaf,  aa  aa 
'  I  riHre^  cm  the  part  of  the  Vnltcd  Stfllen,  for  b«r  ttdmi<<Mimi  ns  n  Stnte  into  our 
L'nM»n.     ThU  election  I  appn>vril.  —  AfeM't/r  tu  Ctmffrt*$,  Oi«?.  I,  1845. 

U  It  be  laid  that  all  travellers  will  not  tint  to  go  by  the  cxprcni^  train^  and  that 
iHere  ihould  be  further  time  nud  |^*ul«r  allowariee  than  five  dayi,  uteny  trai'- 
•lleT>  will  take  other  rt)Uti£«,  5cc.  —  lUport  on  Pacfjie  Railroad.  , 

Elephant     To  »ee  the  elephant  is  to  gain  experience  of  the  world,  gen- 
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erally  at  some  cost  to  the  investigator.    The  phrase  doubtless  origi- 
nated from  some  occurrence  at  a  menagerie. 

Blevator.  1.  A  mechanical  contrivance  for  lifting  grain,  &c.,  to  an 
upper  floor;  also  a  building  containing  one  or  more  elevators. 

2.  A  mechanical  contrivance  now  in  use  at  large  hotels  for  carry- 
ing guests  to  the  upper  stories. 

Josiah  Allen^s  wife,  being  on  a  vi^it  to  New  Torkt  stopped  at  the  Astor  Honse. 

"  BIy  room/*  savs  she,  **  was  on  the  fifth  story,  and  I  told  J.  Beans^es  ex-wife 
that  how  I  was  goin*  to  climb  up  them  stairs  I  didn*t  know,  I  was  so  tuckered 
out.  ...  I  guess  I  can  weather  it  some  way/* 

Mr$.  Bean.     **  Here  is  the  tUvator,  be  carried  up." 

There  was  a  big  nigger  coniin*  right  towards  us,  and  I  thought  she  meant  him; 
for  they  have  been  called  such  funny  names  ever  since  the  war,  that  I  thought 
like  ** Elevator**  was  oue  of  'em.  But  I  jest  put  my  foot  right  down  to  once, 
and  sa^-s  I,  firmly,  — 

*'I  hain't^a-goin'  to  be  dogged  upstairs  by  that  nigger,*'  &c. 

But  Beans*es  ex-wife  explained  it  [the  elevator]  to  me.  There  wi«  a  little  room 
about  as  big  as  our  smoke-house,  all  fixed  off  as  neat  as  a  pin,  and  all  we  had  to  do 
was  to  get  in,  and  then  we  was  histed  right  up  in  front  of  our  room.  —  Bettjf 
Bobbet,  p.  295. 

Xfanpire  State.  The  State  of  New  York ;  so  called  from  the  enter- 
prise of  its  people,  its  wealth,  population,  extent  of  canals,  rail- 
roads, &c. 

The  Empire  State  is  your  New  York ; 

I  grant  it  hard  to  mate  her;  ' 

Yet  still  give  me  the  Nutmeg  State, 
Where  shall  we  find  a  greater? — AUin^  Yankee  BalkuU. 

C'fjJ  *    f^*'  Empt    From  the  participle  emptied,  a  word  coined  by  old  ladies  in 
New  England;  as,  '*  Go  and  empt  out  the  water.** 

Smpt3ring8.     (Pron.  emptins.)     The  lees  of  beer,  cider,  &c. ;  yeast,  or 
^  /  0^ «  any  thing  by  which  bread  is  leavened. 

*T  will  take  more  emptins^  by  a  long  chalk,  than  this  new  party 's  got, 
To  give  such  heavy  cakes  as  these  a  start,  I  tell  ye  what. 

The  Bit/low  Papers, 

To  engage.  To  promise  or  pledge  one's  self  to  perform  certain  duties. 
In  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  all  civil  or  military  officers,  instead  of 
being  sworn  to  perform  the  duties  which  appertain  to  their  offices, 
and  to  obey  the  laws,  are  engaged  so  to  do. 

From  the  formation  of  this  colony  in  1647,  no  person  was  compelled  to  take  an 
oath,  for  the  reason,  probably,  that  it  involved  an  act  of  worsliip :  nor  has  any 
person  since,  under  any  circumstances,  been  obliged  to  take  one.  An  afiirmation, 
on  penalty  of  i^rjury,  has  been  received  with  as  full  effect  as  an  oath.  Persons 
appointed  to  ofllce  were,  in  the  technical  language  of  Rhode  Island,  engaged  to 
the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties :  and  the  appointing  power  at  the  same 
time  entered  into  a  reciprocal  engagement  to  the  ofilicer,  wherein  they  engage 
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fkfMBWtlrBai  to  thcr  atmoAt  of  thtW  pciwer  to  i^upport  and  uphold  the  olBeer  in  tbe 
lavfol  perfommtiec  of  \i\a  duties,  —  Cohnmi  litconit  of  RUn/k  Jslmid. 

Ha^kne.     (Pron.  iftjine,  the  last  syllable  rhyming  with  line.)    A  Fire- 

engine.     See  Jfacfiine, 
Bngin^er.     The  eugiiie-driver  on  our  railroads  is  thus  magiuloquently 

To  enjoy.  To  ^lyoy  bad  hetiith  is  a  whimsical  yet  by  no  means  un- 
conunon  ex^ireasiou, 

Mjr  hu*haj)d  cnjoytd  mUertthU  hetUUi  for  a  number  of  year?  JtfoFe  hu  died.  — 
Wiinf  Mtdidt,  p.  143. 

A  coirespondent  furnishes  me  the  following:  — 

On  meeting  a  fmiid,  he  ^&ifl  to  himt  How  are  rou  todnr  ?  On  h\»  replyioft, 
widi  4  very  lobei  face,  "  Uh,  /  nyoy  vtt^  poor  healthy  indeed,"  he  stared  a  inO' 
B«nt  It  myaasumncc:  Then  you  tiave  nittde  a  high  attainment  iu  respect  to 
CKri*tmn  tlutiea.  I  have  enjvytd  poor  health  considerable  in  my  life,  but  never 
did  I  ettjoy  %ii  nfiuch  skkn«ffd,  in  so  j»hurt  a  (imCf  ft«  I  did  on  lliat  pleasure  ejccur* 
aioo  to  tbf"  it  land. 

B&pifthemo.  A  word  un©d  West  at  the  Rocky  MoiintaitiH,  to  denote 
tlie  housings  of  a  saddle,  the  blnnket  beneath  it,  &c.  The  late 
G^org*"  Gibbs,  wlio  grave  me  the  word,  said  he  could  not  trace  it 
to  the  S|>anif*h,  and  thoug^ht  it  might  be  Indian. 

To  ooAila^.  (Fr,)  The  act  of  preparing  fermeiited  corn-fodder; 
process,  &c.  This  method  is  known  in  France  as  the  emtUaffe  of 
fodder,  because  the  fodder  is  sometimes  packed  in  **  silos  *'  or  pita. 
In  Gt«rmany,  the  product  is  called  *^  sour  hay.**  —  N,  F.  Tribune^ 
April,  1877. 

To  enthuse.  1.  To  show  enthusiasm;  to  manifest  great  delight  in 
any  tiling,     A  recsent  word  which  is  still  confined  to  newspapers. 

Eic  did  nal^  if  wi;  may  br  alUtvrcd  the  expression,  enthuse  to  any  extent  on  tks 
occasion.  —  Cor.  X.  f.  Tribunf* 

The  Providence  hcjttor-4e«kn»  »ent  in  emi*tary  to  this  city  to  free  if  they  could 
ao{  work  up  tome  enthu;iia>m  for  BAniAby ;  but  the  dealers  here  would  not«alAii#« 
mrttl  a  ceiU.  —  Ct*r.  Proviffenrr  Jourmd. 

2»  In  A  religious  sense,  to  infuse  a  dinne  spirit  within. 

Teu  pf«ient  to  them  am  object  large  enough  to  eniAiwe  an  angel* s  »ouI*  — J9e9. 

C  L,  Woofticorth. 
Btotry.    The  fee  paid  to  the  State  upon  entering  an  action  in  the 

Suprenje  Court  or  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Rhode  Ishmd.     Some 

other  States  use  the  same  term. 
To  enweave.     To  inweave. 

it  JM  iru<^  that  God  hA!!i  ^$\ven  to  u«,  and  tnw€ren  in  our  nature,  a  desire  for  per- 
fe<rti4in  and  wmploti^nrM  mnde  manifest  to  our  8«nse«.  ^Mrt  II,  B.  Stowei^ 
Tk%  Jnd^ptndtnt,  ApriJ  3.  1862. 
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Erie.  Hennepin  (ch.  xix.)  says,  **  The  Havens  call  this  Lake  Erige, 
or  Erilkey  that  is,  the  Lake  of  the  Cat; ''  but  the  inhabitants  of 
Canada  have  softened  it  into  Erie,  In  ch.  Ixix.  he  again  men- 
tions it  as  **  Lake  Eriey  or  of  the  Cat.'' 

Esquipomgole.  Another  name  for  Kinnickinnick,  or  a  mixture  of 
tobacco  and  cornel  bark. 

Esquire.  In  England,  this  title  is  given  to  the  younger  sons  of  noble- 
men, to  officers  of  the  king's  courts  and  of  the  household,  to  coun- 
sellors at  law,  justices  of  the  peace  while  in  commission,  sheriffs, 
and  other  gentlemen.  In  the  United  States,  the  title  is  given  to 
public  officers  of  all  degrees,  from  governors  down  to  justices  and 
attorneys.  Indeed,  the  title,  in  addressing  letters,  is  bestowed  on 
any  person  at  pleasure,  and  contains  no  definite  description.  It  is 
merely  an  expression  of  respect.  —  Webster. 

In  our  own  dear  title-bearing,  democratic  land,  the  title  of  ttqutre^  officially 
and  by  courtesy,  has  come  to  include  pretty  much  everybody.  Of  course  every- 
body in  office  is  an  e»quire^  and  all  who  have  been  in  office  enjoy  aud  glory  in 
the  title.  And  what  with  a  standing  army  of  legislators,  an  elective  and  ever- 
changing  magi!<tracy,  and  almost  a  whole  population  of  militia  officers,  present 
and  past,  all  named  as  etquires  in  their  commissions,  the  title  is  nearly  oniveraal. 
N.  Y.  Com.  Advertiser. 

Essenoe-Pedler.    A  skunk. 

Euchre.     A  sort  of  game  played  with  cards,  very  much  in  vogue 

throughout  the  United  States.     See  Yuca. 
Euchred.    To  be  beaten  at  Euchre ;  checkmated ;  used  up ;  and  figura- 
tively applied  to  one  who  has  been  defeated,  outwitted,  or  foiled  in 
any  scheme.     Com  p.  Looed. 

Now  Jefferson  D.,  when  you  come  to  reflect, 

Don't  it  strike  you  that  somehow  you  *ve  failed  to  connect  ? 

Don't  you  think  you  cried  game  just  a  little  too  fast, 

That  you  played  a  lone  hand  and  got  euchred  at  last  V  —  Vanity  Fair. 

Evacuation  Day.  The  day  on  which  the  British  army  evacuated  the 
city  of  New  York,  Nov.  25,  1783,  the  annual  return  of  which  has 
been  celebrated  in  that  city  for  nearly  a  century.  Speaking  of  old 
times  in  New  York,  Samuel  Wood  worth  thus  alludes  to  the  day  •  — 

The  British  troops  had  gone  away; 

And  every  patriot  true 
Then  kept  Evacuation  Day^ 

When  this  old  house  was  new. 

New  York  Post,  March  27,  ISH. 

Evener  (of  a  carriage).     The  swing  splinter-bar. 

Evening;.  In  the  South  and  West  there  is  no  afternoon.  From  noon 
till  dark  is  evening.     It  is  strange  to  an  unaccustomed  ear  to  be 
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accosted  with  **  Good  evening ^^^  at  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  day. 
Where  this  usage  prevails,  immediately  after  sunset  it  is  ^*  night." 

To  eventuate.  To  happen;  to  issue;  to  take  effect.  A  word  not 
unfrequently  used  in  the  United  States,  but  rarely  used  by  English 
writers.  —  Worcester. 

Bverglades.  Tracts  of  land  covered  with  water  and  grass;  peculiar 
to  the  Southern  States.  In  Florida,  the  term  is  applied  to  i)ortion8 
of  the  land  lower  than  the  coast,  and  but  little  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  covered  with  fresh  watt^r.  The  islands  elevated  above  this 
swamp  are  called  ^*  hummocks." 

Bverlasting.    Very;  exceedingly. 

New  York  is  an  tvtrlasting  great  concern.  —  Major  Downing^  May-day  in  New 
York. 

Bverlastine;.  Life  Everlasting.  (Gnapha/ium.)  So  called  from  its 
medicinal  proi^erties  (so  the  books  say),  but  much  more  likely  from 
the  French  **  Immortelle,"  a  similar  plant,  so  named  from  the  en- 
durance of  its  flowers  when  dried. 

Bvery  Onoe  in  a  While.  A  singular  though  very  common  expression, 
signifying  the  same  as  erery  now  and  then.     It  is  probably  English. 

Every  which  Way.  Everyway:  anywise.  Colloquial.  It  sometimes 
mars  otherwise  well-written  works;  e.  g.,  **  The  Land  and  the  Book." 

Ezoellenoy.  A  title  given  by  courtesy  to  governors  of  States  and  to 
ministers  of  foreign  countries.  In  Massachusetts,  the  title  is  given 
by  the  Constitution.  We  sometimes  see  it  given  to  the  Pre.sideut 
of  the  United  States,  for  which  there  is  no  authority. 

Exchangeability.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  exchangeable.  — 
Webster. 

The  law  ought  not  to  be  contravened  by  an  express  article  admitting  the  ex- 
changeabUity  of  such  persons.  —  Washington. 

Ezcursionist  A  person  who  goes  on  a  pleasure  trip.  A  common 
newspaper  term. 

At  a  few  minutes  past  seven  o'clock,  on  Saturday  evening,  the  steamer  "  Pow- 
hatan **  was  loosed  from  her  moorings,  and,  with  some  two  hundred  excurmmiits 
on  board,  steamed  down  the  Potomac  River.  —  Wash.  /•Evening  Star^  July  6, 1858. 

The  Executive.  The  officer,  whether  king,  president,  or  other  chief 
magistrate,  who  sui>erintend8  the  execution  of  the  laws;  the  person 
who  administers  the  government;  executive  power  and  authority  in 
government.  —  Webster. 

The  Executive  City.     Washington. 

To  expect    To  think;  to  suppose,  to  anticix)ate.     As,  **  I  expect  he 
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is  at  home."  In  speaking  of  this  use  of  the  word,  Webster  says, 
*'  This  blunder,  which  is  far  too  common,  even  among  educated 
persons,  ought  to  be  studiously  avoided  by  every  one." 
Xbq;)erience.  To  give,  tell,  or  relate  one's  experience,  are  phrases  in 
use  among  certain  sects,  and  meaning,  to  relate  before  a  meeting 
of  the  church  the  progress  of  one's  mind  in  becoming  an  ardent 
believer  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

Now,  brethren  and  sisters,  I  *m  going  to  give  my  ta^erienct,  —  to  tell  how  I 
got  religion.  —  WetUm  PulpU, 

At  these  meetings  there  was  praying  and  exhorting,  and  telling  eacperiences^ 
and  singing  sentimental  religious  hymns.  —  Goodrich's  BetniniacenceSf  Vol.  I. 
p.  214. 

To  experience  Religion.    To  become  converted. 

I  experienced  religion  at  one  of  brother  Armstrong's  protracted  meetings ;  — 
and  I  tell  ye,  them  special  efforts  is  great  things,  —  ever  since  I  came  out  I  *ve 
felt  like  a  new  critter.  —  Widow  Bedott  Papertj  p.  108. 

Bxpreas.  A  rapid  conveyance  of  packages  and  goods,  which  in  the 
course  of  the  last  twenty  years  has  grown  up  into  an  enormous  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States. 

To  express.  To  transmit  by  a  special  messenger  in  anticipation  of 
the  regular  mail. 

The  President's  message  will  be  expressed  through  to  Boston,  by  order  of  the 
Postmaster-General.  —  Washington  BepubUc. 

Bzpress-Man.  A  man  belonging  to  an  express  office,  who  calls  for  and 
brings  parcels  with  a  wagon. 

Bzpress-Offlce.  An  establishment  from  which  are  transmitted  par- 
cels and  goods. 

Express -Wagon.  The  wagon  in  which  packages,  boxes,  &c.,  are 
taken  to  and  from  an  express  office. 

ZSye-Opener.    That  which  causes  surprise. 

liyes  skinned.  To  keep  one's  eyes  skinned  or  eyes  peeled  is  to  be  on 
the  alert. 

Keep  your  eyes  skinned  and  your  rifles  cle«n ;  and  the  minute  you  find  I  *m 
back,  setoff.  — JV.  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Times. 

Keep  your  eye  skinned  for  sign,  and  listen  to  my  horn.  —  Traits  of  American 
Humor,  Vol.  II. 

Now,  Mr.  Arch,  I  've  got  you,  and  if  you  don't  keep  your  eye  skinned^  I  '11  lick 
you  till  your  hide  won't  hold  shucks.  —  i/tike  Hooter^  by  a  Missourian. 
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To  face  the  Masic^     To  meet  tlie  emergency.     Tt  c^sire^ponda  to  the 
EDglidh  slang  pbnirSe,  **  to  come  up  to  the  scratch/' 

The  **  Worcester  Spy/'  Sept.  22,  1857»  in  commenting  upon  the 
commercial  failures,  says  :■ — 

Altbough  «uct]  reverses  would  fteem  to  fall  willi  cruihiog  weight  upon  some  of 
our  moi^t  substjuitial  citizeos,  »  strong  dciteniiiDstion  to /ace  the  mude  is  every* 
where  munife^ted. 

Governor  Charaberlain  pnys  hp  atandji  ready  at  nil  timp*  to  face  the  mwnc.  ,  .  . 
He  sayji,  "  I  am  amenable  to  the  laws  of  South  Carolina  for  my  actjftt  and  when- 
ever the  officers  of  the  law  wish  to  call  me  to  account  I  Pball  respond.''  —  Nei» 
York  jtaptr. 

Factory  Cotton.     Unbleached  cotton  gooda,  of  domestic  manufao- 
ture, 

Faculate.     To  arrange,  put  in  order,  prepare*     Ltxral  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  «?vkiently  formed  irom/acitlfti^  as  \{ Jhcultafe. 

Fair  and  Square.     Perfectly  correct^  honorable  ;  straightforward. 

As  to  my  principle*,  I  glory 

In  hevin*  ntithin'  o*  ibe  port; 
I  ain't  a  Wig,  I  «iu"i  a  Tory, 

I'm  jeflt  a  eandidate,  in  ji<hiirt; 
Thet  ^Bjhir  ftn  gt/tutif  mi'  pnr  pen  dicier. 

Lowdl^  The  Bigiow  Papers 

To  fair  off,  to  fair  up.     To  clear  off,  clear  up.     South-western. 

He  quitted  the  boat  at  Natcbesc,  moved  to  the  North,  and,  whenever  he  see  a  fog 
rising  took  to  hi;*  t>ed  and  kept  it  till  it  fmr*d  qjf, —  JFf#fcni  Tfilct. 

There  'd  going  to  be  a  nasty  fog  to-night,  and  yon  hud  best  nin  tbi3  boat  till 
nine,  and  then  tie  upn — have  the  fiteam  kept  up,  and  call  me  if  it  fain  up.-* 
Mnjor  Bunlmm^  N.  Y.  Spirit  of  the  TimtM, 

Fair  Shake,     A  fair  trade;  a  satisfactory  bargain  or  exchange.     A 

New  England  vulgarism* 
To  fall.     Often  improperly  used  for  fell  in  the  United  Statea,  and  in 

some  parts  of  England;  as  **  to  fall  a  tree,*'  instead  of  **  to  fell  a 

tree,*' —  W^rce^ter. 

Fall.     1.  The  fall  of  the  leaf;  autumn;  the  time  when  the  lenyei 
drop  from  the  trees, 

This  beautifully  picturesque  expre.saion,  which  correspootls  so  well 
to  its  opposite  spring^  haa  been  &aid  to  be  peculiar  t<»  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Pickering  notices  the  foUowing  remark  in  Rees'a 
Cyclopaedia  :  **  In  Xorth  America,  the  season  in  which  the  faU  of 
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the  leaf  takes  placi*  derives  its  name  from  that  €irciiriistiinre»  and 
instead  of  autumn  is  universally  called  the  fall.'** —  Aut.  Dt^^ithtoun 
Lcaoes.  It  is  uaedt  however,  in  England  in  the  same  sense ;  although 
autumn  is  as  generally  employe<i  there  as  fall  is  in  the  Uaited 
Statea. 

Whit  erowdi  of  patientu  the  town  doctor  kilK 
Or  how  Ia!«it/riif/  lie  niiHedi  the  weekly  blllH.  —  Drydtn^i  JurenaL 
Hiwh  worked  I  he  fann,  burnt  cool  in  ihe/o//,  m«Ue  sugar  in  the  spnug^  ilraak, 
emokedf  &c.  —  Mfirt/arrt^  p.  13, 

2.  The  apparatus  used  in  hoisting  and  lowering  goods  in  ware- 
hou^Si  &c.  The  term  ia  borrowed  from  a  contrivance  for  the  same 
purpose  ujted  on  chipboard, 

3.  The  upper  front  part  of  a  pair  of  pantaloons ;  a  drop. 
Falling  Weather.     A  rainy  or  snowy  time. 

Pall-'Way.  The  opening  or  well  throiij^h  which  goods  are  raised  and 
lowered  hy  a  falL  It  is  often  men^ly  a  sticeession  of  openings 
through  the  several  floors  of  the  huildiiig,  which  are  generally  unen- 
oloaed,  and  the  source  of  frequent  accidents. 

Family.  This  word  is  oft-en  iLsed  to  denote?  a  man^s  wife  and  children, 
especially  the  latter.  Hence  the  phrases,  **  a  man  of  /timi/y/^  '*  Have 
you  any  family  f  **  How  is  your  father's  family  »  ** 

The  term  is  also  used  in  law  books  and  statutes,  exempting 
property  from  execution  for  debt. 

Family  Room,  This  term  is  applied,  iti  the  West,  to  a  room  gener- 
ally tjceiipied  by  the  mother  and  young  children  to  the  exclusion  of 
visitors  and  strangers. 

To  fan  out.  To  make  a  show  at  an  examination,  alhuling  probably  to 
the  peacock  spreading  his  tail.     Thb  term  originated  at  the  United 

*  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  wliere  for  years  it  was 
local;  but  it  ia  now  gradually  finding  its  way  through  the  country. 

Fancie«.     Fancy  stocks,  which  see  below. 

Yeiilerdfty  was  a  bltie  day  in  WaH  Street:  \\v^  fancit§  looked  down,  And  the 
beAHi  looked  up.  —  Bt€>ck  HtpoH  N.  Y,  ffernid. 

Take  up  Any  Atinual  regi«try  of  the  Stuck  Exchange,  and  yoa  can  check  off  in 
A  moment  the  teroporar}'  fnncltt  of  the  year  by  such  as  show  tho  wid«*»t  varhi- 
tion>,  —  Mrn  and  Afiffttritt  of  Wall  Strtet,  p.  213. 

Fkncy  Stocks.  A  species  of  stocks  which  are  bought  atid  sold  to  a 
greftt  extent  in  New  York.  Cnlike  articles  of  merchandise,  which 
may  be  seen  and  examined  by  the  dealer,  and  which  always  have 
an  intrinsic  value  in  every  fluctuation  of  the  market,  these  stocks 
are  wholly  wrapped  in  mystery.     No  one  knows  any  thing  about 

.    them,  gjroept  the  officers  and  director&  of  tb^  oaaapaaita,  wkot  Irom 
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their  position,  are  not  the  most  likely  men  to  tell  you  the  truth. 
They  serve  no  other  purpose,  therefore,  than  as  the  representative 
of  value  in  stock  gambling.  Nearly  all  tlie  fluctuations  in  their 
prices  are  artificial.  A  small  fluctuation  is  more  easily  produced 
than  a  large  one ;  and,  as  the  calculations  are  made  on  the  par  value, 
a  fluctuation  of  one  per  cent  on  stock  worth  i|20  a  share  is  just  five 
times  as  much  on  the  amount  of  money  invested  as  it  would  be  on  a 
par  stock  Consequently,  if  a  **  Flunkie  "  can  be  drawn  in,  he  may 
be  fleeced  five  times  as  quick  in  these  as  in  good  stocks.  —  A  Week  in 
Wall  Street. 

Fandango.  (Spanish.)  A  lively  dance.  In  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and 
California,  this  term  is  applied  to  a  ball  or  dance  of  any  sort. 

Farallon.  (Spanish,  pron.  faray6n.)  A  small,  pointed  island  in  the 
sea.  The  meaning  of  this  geographical  term,  applied  to  islands  on 
the  California  coast,  has  puzzled  many. 

Farina.     1.  Wheaten  grits. 

2.  Extra  superfine  flour  of  wheat. 

Farzino  or  Fandner.  A  vulgar  contraction  of  far-as-I-hnow,  exten- 
sively used  through  New  England  and  New  York,  including  Ijong 
Island. 

Gen.    And  what  kind  of  charactcnt  are  the  Count  and  Countens? 

DoolittU.  Why,  I  han't  been  here  such  ade^pud  while  as  to  have  lamt  my- 
self much  al)out  the  matter.  But,  by  hcarjiay,  they  are  a  tupping  8ort  of  people, 
and  pretty  much  like  the  Boston  folks,  full  of  notions.  At  times  he  is  obstropu- 
lous.  He  may  be  a  straight-Koinf;  critter,  farzino,  man  wards ;  but  in  his  dealings 
with  t'other  sex,  he  is  a  little  twistical.  — I).  Ifumphreyn^  Yankee  in  Knyland, 

Fast.     That  lives  at  a  rapid  rate ;  dissipated.     A  flash  word. 

Mr.  Cephas  Bubble  is  undeniably  the /<i^tf«/  young  man  in  the  market;  for 
he's  not  only  ashamed  of  his  parentai^e  and  birthplace,  but  he  is  actually 
ashamed  he  was  ever  a  boy.  —  MIm  Wettmvnt^  Substance  and  Sha<h^  p.  108. 

/Vrnf  books,  like/rT«<  men,  soon  exhaust  their  constitutions  — Norton" i  Liter-    ^    i      . 
ary  Gazette.  ^  "  *  A  7? Z  , 

Fat-Pork  Tree.     A  name  of  the  Coco-Plum.     Barbadoes. 

Favored.  A  term  applied  to  the  face;  the  expression  of  countenance; 
as,  **  She  is  long/at-orer/,''  which  means  that  she  has  a  long,  pointed 
face.  This  use  of  the  word  was  once  common  in  England,  but  is 
now  obsolete.     Thus  Shakspeare  :  — 

\  good//irottr  you  have,  but  that  you  have  a  hanging  look. 
The  porter  owned  that  the  gentleman /(irourtfc/  his  master.  —  Tkt  Spectator, 

Fearfnl.     Much,  great,  strongly.     Pennsylvania. 
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FeaBt.  A  corruption  of  the  Dutch  rie«,  nicCf  fastidious.  '*  I  ^mfeoii  of 
it,"  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  Dutch  Ik  hen  er  vies  van^  i.  e.  I  am 
disgusted  with,  I  loathe  it.  A  New  York  phrase,  mostly  confined 
to  the  descendants  of  the  Dutch. 

To  feather.  A  friend  has  reminded  me  of  this  colloquial  word,  which 
is  used  in  some  parts  of  New  England  to  denote  the  appearance  of 
curdled  cream,  when  it  rises  upon  the  surface  of  a  cup  of  tea  or 
coffee,  in  the  form  of  little  flakes,  somewhat  resembling  feathers. 
We  say,  *  *  The  cream  feathers. ' '  —  Pickering. 

Fease.     The  same  2a  feeze  and  pheeze. 

England  is,  we  are  told,  about  to  send  three  regiments  to  Canada.     Don*t  get 
into  tiftaze  about  it  —N.  Y.  Tribune,  June  28,  1861,  Lett,  from  Paris. 

Federal.  1.  Founded  upon  or  formed  by  a  league,  treaty,  or  compact 
between  independent  States.  The* government  of  the  United  States 
is  a  federal  government,  as  being  formed  by  the  union  of  several 
independent  States,  each  surrendering  a  portion  of  its  power  to 
the  central  authority.  A  federal  is  strictly  distinguishable  from  a 
national  government  (though  in  the  United  States  the  terms  are 
often  used  indiscriminately),  the  latter  being  properly  an  aggrega- 
tion of  individual  citizens.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  pronounced  by  Mr.  Madison  to  be  neither  a  national  nor  a  fed- 
eral constitution,  but  a  composition  of  both.  — Federalist,  No.  39. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  United  States;  often  in  contradistinction 
from  any  or  all  of  the  States,  as  functionally  considered. 

Federal  City.     Washington,  as  the  seat  of  government. 

Federal  Currency.  The  legal  currency  of  the  United  States.  Its 
coins  are  the  gold  eagle  of  ten  dollars;  the  double  eagle,  twenty 
dollars ;  half  and  quarter  eagles  of  proportionate  value.  The  silver 
dollar  of  one  hundred  cents,  its  half,  quarter,  tenth,  and  twentieth 
parts.  The  coin  of  ten  cents  value  is  called  a  dime ;  that  of  five 
cents,  a  half -dime.  The  lowest  coin  in  common  use  was  the  copper, 
now  supplanted  by  the  nickel  cent.  Half-cent  coins  have  been 
made,  but  few  or  none  of  late  years.  In  the  commercial  cities  and 
along  the  sea-board,  Spanish  coins  of  a  dollar  and  the  fractional 
parts  of  a  dollar  were  very  common,  and  passed  currently  for  their 
original  valuo,  until  the  act  of  February  21,  1857,  which,  by  reduc- 
ing the  value  of  the  quarter,  eighth,  and  sixteenth  of  a  dollar  by 
twenty  per  cent,  caused  the  foreign  coinage  to  l>e  suddenly  with- 
drawn from  the  currency. 

Previous  to  the  adoption  of  our  federal  currency,  pounds,  shillings^ 
and  pence  were  used.     But  these  denominations  became  unstable  in 
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▼alue,  in  consequence  of  the  great  deprecifttion  which  took  place  iti 
the  paper-money  issued  by  the  colonies. 

In  the  year  1702 »  exchange  on  England  was  33 1  per  cent  above 
par  ;  and  silver  and  gold  biire  the  same  relative  valtie  to  paper- 
motiey.  The  depreciation  in  the  latter  continued  to  increase  until, 
in  the  year  1740,  £1  JC)0  currency  was  only  equal  ta  £100  sterling, 
or  eleven  for  one.  In  17*>0,  a  stop  was  put  to  the  further  deprecia- 
tion of  the  money  of  the  province  of  MassachusettH  by  a  remittance 
from  England  of  £18^i,(>00  stprling,  in  Spanish  dollars,  to  reimburse 
the  expense  the  province  had  been  at  in  the  rednptinn  of  C^ye  Breton 
in  the  old  French  war.  T\w  depreciated  money  was  then  called  in, 
and  paid  off  at  the  rate  of  a  S|uiiiish  dollar  for  forty-five  ahillinga  of 
the  paper  currency.  At  tiie  ^ame  time,  a  law  was  made  fixing  the 
par  of  exchange  between  England  and  Massachusetta  at  £133|  cur- 
rency for  £10<)  sterling,  and  six  shillings  to  the  Spanish  dollar. 

The  difference  of  exchange,  or  depreciation  of  the  paper-money, 
regulated  in  the  same  manner  the  cnrrencies  of  the  other  colonies. 
Throughout  New  England,  an  has  been  l>efore  stilted,  it  wai^  six 
shillings  to  the  dollar  of  4*.  <3r/,  siteiiing.  Jn  New  York,  eight  «hib 
lings,  or  about  seventy- five  pe%  cent  depreciation.  Fenni^yivania, 
7jf.  6rf.,  or  about  sixty-six  per  cent  depreciation.  In  some  of  the 
Southern  States,  it  was  it.  6rf.  to  the  dollar,  and  accordingly  no 
depreciation.  In  Halifax  currency,  including  the  present  British 
provinces,  it  was  five  flhillingi*  to  the  dollar,  or  about  eleven  per 
cent,  &c. 

In  consequence  of  the  above-namfd  diversity  in  the  colonial  cur- 
rencies, in  New  England  the  Spanish  re^il  of  one-eighth  of  a  doilaff 
or  l2^  cents,  is  called  a  ninepence ;  in  New  York,  a  ithilliTiff;  in 
Pennsylvania,  Mar^dand^  and  Virginia,  elei'enpence  or  a  levy;  and  in 
Ttiany  of  the  Southern  States,  a  bit.  The  half -real,  of  the  value  of 
one-sixteenth  of  a  dollar,  is  called  in  New  York  a  sixpence  ;  m  New 
England, /our/)<*fic<f  ha^penny^  or  ^xuixAy  fourpenct ;  in  Pennsylvania, 
M&iyland,  and  Virginia,  ^Jip ;  and  in  Louisiana,  a  picayune.  The 
disappearance  of  the  coins  from  circulation  already  caused  these 
names  to  fall  likewise  into  disuse. 

Federaliats.     An  appellation  in  America  given  to  the  friends  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  at  its  formation  and  adoption; 
nd  to  the  political  party  which  favored  the  administration  of  Presi- 
ent  Washington,  —  Webster. 

To  federalize.     To  unite  in  compact,  as  dUferent  States;  to  confed- 
erate for  political  purposes.  —  Webster, 
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Feed.    Used  as  a  nonn,  for  grass;  as,  **  tall /<?«</,"  i.  e.  high  grass. 
Feed-Trongh.    A  trough  in  which  is  placed  the  food  for  animals,  as  in 
sheds,  and  as  fastened  to  posts,  at  which  horses,  &c. ,  are  fed  in  towns. 
i  I^aJc.  To  feel.     To  feel  to  do  a  thing  is  an  expression  commonlj'  used  by 

/(  7/  2^  #  some  clergymen,  for  to  feel  inclined,  to  be  disposed  to  do  it. 

Feelay,  or  Gumbo  feelay.      Sassafras  leaves  dried  and  powdered. 

Louisiana. 
Feet.     There  are  people  who  consider  it  witty  to  use  this  plural 
instead  of  its  singular  foot. 

When  I  was  tifett  high,  I  was  my  mamm7*8  joy. 
The  ladies  all  caressed  me,  and  called  me  pretty  boy, 
They  said  I  was  a  beauty,  my  face  it  was  complete, 
Except  this  tamal  ngly  nose,  but  it  stuck  out  a/e el. 

WeUtm  MelodUt, 
,  Feeae,  Feaxe.    **  To  be  in  a  feeze  "  is  to  be  in  a  state  of  excitement. 

Provincial  in  England.     (Comp.  Fr.fache,  angry.) 

Larcenie  is  the  felonious  taking  away  of  another  man*s  personal  goods  without 
his  knowledge  or  insight,  yet  without  making  any  assault  upon  his  person  or 
putting  him  into  a.  f  ease.  —  Code  of  Laws  of  Rhode  Ittand^  1647. 

Some  years  ago,  we  remember.  New  York  was  in  its  annual  feexe  about  mad 
dogs,  and  the  public  mind  was  some^at  exercised  touching  the  best  method 
of  doing  murder  upon  the  unhappy  canines.  —  N»  F.  Commercial  AdvertUer^ 
Oct.  16, 1848. 

When  a  man  *s  in  a  feeze,  there  *s  no  more  sleep  that  hitch.  —  Sam  SUek  in 
England,  ch.  2. 
Fellow  or  Feller.     Very  commonly  used  in  the  United  States,  in  the 

sense  of  lover,  sweetheart.  See  Beau, 
Fellow  or  Blaok  Fellow.  A  black  man.  Southern. 
Fellow-Countryman.  One  belonging  to  the  same  country,  a  com- 
patriot. This  has  been  censured  as  an  American  pleonasm,  like 
play-actor,  inasmuch  as  good  English  usage  has  conferred  this  mean- 
ing on  the  word  countryman  alone.  (See  Pickering,  sub  voce.) 
Still,  the  want  of  a  more  definite  expression  has  been  felt  in  Eng- 
land as  well  as  in  this  country ;  and  the  term  fellow-countryman, 
as  distinguished  from  countryman,  nistic,  as  the  French  compatriote 
and  German  landsmann  are  distinguished  from  paysan  and  land- 
mann,  has  long  been  used  in  America,  and  in  England  has  been 
adopted  and  sanctioned  by  such  authorities  as  Southey  and  Lord 
Brougham. 
Fellowship.  Companionship;  consort;  society. — Johnson.  With 
us  it  is  often  used  in  religious  writings  and  discourses,  instead  of 
the  word  communion,  to  denote  **  mutual  intercourse  or  union  in 
religious  worship,  or  in  doctrine  and  discipline." 
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To  fellowftblp,  A  verb  formed  from  the  preoeding  noun.  Tofellow' 
Mhip  with  in  to  bold  communion  with;  to  unite  with  in  doctrine  nnd 
discipline.  This  barbariara  appaara  with  disgusting  frequency  in 
the  report*  of  ecclesiAstical  conventions,  fitc,  and  in  the  i-eligiouii 
newspapers  generally.  Mr.  Pickering,  in  the  Supplement  to  hia 
Vocabulary,  said  he  had  just  benome  acciuainted  with  the  word. 
The  following  i»  the  first  example  which  he  gives:  — 

W«  eonsidered  him  heretical,  eMentialty  untound  in  tbe  faith;  and  on  tbla 
jifroand  refused  io  JtttowMhip  with  him.  —  Addrtu  to  tht  Christian  Put/He ^  Green- 
Jiekl,  1813. 

If  the  ChiintiAa  Allknce  coutd  not  fellowship  with  Ihe  Soatbcni  sUveboldera 
for  gain,  they  ought  to  say  »o  outright.  —  Spttch  ai  the  Chrisiian  AUianee  Con- 
ference, May  S,  1847. 

It  is  also  used  actively  without  the  preposition,  as  in  the  following 
examples:  — 

How  can  we  expect  Ihe  feHowAhip  of  the  preaehers  lyt  the  Reformation  ?  I  do 
not  expect  it,  beeatiM  our  fellowiihip  wa.^  predit  nied  upon  a  vain  uniformity  of 
belief.  If  it  wef«i  1  coald  never  have  ftlktu^shipptd  them  ?  —  Rtv.  J.  B.  Ftrgu- 
ton*$  Piscottrte. 

We  therefore  fellotct^ip  him  in  taking  a  cfiuine  of  preparatory  tt tidies  lor  the 
Chrifftiiin  ministry.  —  Board  of  Mtufimn  i7»irentVy,  New  York,  Jan.  1,  1840. 

Fexsaie.  A  person  of  the  female  sex,  a  woman  or  girl.  There  has 
been  much  said  of  the  iise  and  abuse  of  this  word,  and  whether  it 
18  proper  to  de8ignate  women  by  it.  Doctor  John.«5on  tha^  defines 
female:  **  A  she;  one  of  the  sex  that  brings  forth  young.'*-  Mrs. 
Sarah  J.  Hale,  in  speaking  of  the  word,  has  the  following  remarks 
(we  do  not  indorse  her  grammatical  criticism):  **  Where  used  to 
diacriminate  between  the  piexe,s,  the  word  femak  is  an  adjective. 
We  do  not  object  to  the  term  when  used  necessarily,  as  an  adjec- 
tive; but  many  writers  employ  the  word  as  a  noun,  which»  when 
applied  to  woman,  is  improper,  and  sounds  unpleasantly,  as  refer- 
ring to  an  animal.  To  illu.strate:  almost  every  newspaj»er  we  open, 
or  book  we  read,  will  have  sentences  like  these:  '  A  man  and  two 
femaUa  were  seen,'  &c  ,  *  A  gentleman  was  walking-  with  a  ffmate 
companion,'  ♦  The  females  were  much  alarmed,*  *  A  female  child/ 
&c.  Now  why  is  such  a  style  of  writing  tolerated?  Why  i«  the 
adjective,  which  applies  to  all  female  animals,  used  as  the  noun 
defiij^nating  woman  ?  It  is  inelegant  as  well  as  absurd.  Expressed 
correctly,  thua,  *  A  man  and  two  women,'  &c.,  *  A  gentleman  and 
a  ladyt*  *The  women  were  alarmed/  ♦A  little  girl.*  Who  does 
not  tee  and  feel  that  these  la^t  sentences  are  in  better  taste,  more 
ooireoi  in  language,  and  more  definite  In  meaning?    We  call  on 
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our  sex,  on  women,  to  nse  pen  and  Toice  to  correct  the  error  of  lan- 
guage which  degrades  them  by  the  animal  epithet  only." 

In  the  House  of  Delegates  in  Maryland,  in  a  debate  '*  on  the  passage  of  the  bill 
to  protect  the  reputation  of  unmarried yemo/M/*  the  title  was  amended  by  strik- 
ing  out  the  word  "fenudtt^**  and  inserting  "  women,*'  as  the  word  "/em<rfe  '* 
was  an  Americanism  in  that  application.  —  Baltimore  Patriot^  March,  1839. 

At  Birmingham,  England,  a  few  years  since  a  woman  advertised 
to  walk  a  rope,  blindfolded  and  in  a  sack,  fell  to  the  ground  and  was 
killed.  Queen  Victoria,  on  hearing  of  it,  sent  a  letter  to  the  Mayor 
of  Birmingham,  asking  him  to  use  his  influence  to  put  a  stop  to 
such  exhibitions.  Her  Majesty's  letter  does  credit  to  her  good 
heart;  but  her  amanuensis,  who  signs  his  name  C.  B.  Phipps,  thus 
wrote:  — 

'*  Her  Majesty  cannot  refrain  from  making  known  through  you  her  personal 
feelings  of  horror  that  one  of  her  subjects  —  a  female — should  have  been  sacri- 
ficed to  the  gratification  of  the  demoralizing  taste,  unfortunately  prevalent,  for 
exhibitions  attended  with  the  greatest  danger  to  the  performers.*' 

Again,  we  have  high  English  authorities  for  the  use  or  rat-her 
misuse  of  the  word.  The  **  New  York  Post,"  March  8,  1877,  in 
an  article  on  the  Tractarian  Controversy  in  England,  quotes  the 
following  remarks  by  Gold  win  Smith,  on  the  subject  of  the  edu- 
cation of  women :  — 

**  Many  young  hearts  and  many  deep  heads,**  says  the  Professor,  **  naturally 
inclined  to  this  reaction  [Tractarian ism],  and  a  change  in  university  and  female 
education  would  extinguish  the  tendency  almost  in  its  source.**  To  which  the 
"  Post  '*  adds,  "  Mark  the  word  female^ 

In  the  summer  time,  our  inns  are  filled  to  bursting.  Coaches  run  frantically 
fh>m  ever)'  point  of  the  compass.  .  .  .  The  donkeys  in  our  streets  multiply  a  hun- 
dred-fold, tottering  under  the  weight  of  enormou«/<r?»m/M  visiting  our  waterfalls. 
—  Miss  Martineau^  Autobiography^  VoL  I.  p.  529,  Boston  ed. 

Fen.  A  prohibitory  exclamation  used  by  boys  in  their  games;  as, 
»*  Fen  play  !  *'  t.  «.  I  forbid  you  to  play,  stop!  Compare  the  Latin 
defendoy  French  defendre. 
Fence.  1.  In  politics,  **  to  be  on  the  fence  *'  is  to  be  neutral,  or  to 
be  ready  to  join  the  strongest  party,  whenever  it  can  be  ascertained 
which  is  so. 

When  every  fool  knows  that  a  man  represents, 

Not  the  fellows  that  sent  him,  but  them  on  thefenee^ 

Impartially  ready  to  jump  either  side. 

And  make  the  first  use  of  a  turn  of  the  tide.  —  Biglow  Papen, 

2.  A  house  where  stolen  goods  are  received. 

Fence-Man.     A  politician  who  is  '*  on  the  fence.* * 

All  the  fenee-men,  all  the  doubters,  all  the  seekers  after  majorities,  will  now 
bustle  up,  come  out,  and  declare  that  Chneral  Taylor  is  the  most  popular  man  in 
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tbo  country,  and  that  he  was  ilwaya  thisir  first  choie«. 
1MB. 


-A^  r  i7f  rtOr/,  Oct.  14, 
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Fence-Rail.     A  rail  used  in  fences- 

Hii  /tnct-miis  were  atl  bumed  for  firewood.  —  N.  T.  Tribune, 

Fence-Riding.  The  practice  of  *'  sitting  on  tht*  fence,'*  or  remaining^ 
neutral  in  a  political  contest  until  it  can  be  men  **  which  way  the 
Cftt  is  going  to  jump.*' 

The  Sotnh  will  not  vote  for  a  Northprn  cnndidnte  who  ia  nomitiAted  as  »uch^ 
nor  the  North  for  a  Southern  man  who  isi  nominated  on  exclui^vve  Southern 
prindplei.  In  this  matter  there  can  be  no  neutral  ground.  The  dividinj^  line  i« 
OBfTow^  but  di»tinct;  it  iidmits  of  no/enct-ndinff;  the  candidnte  must  bo  on  one 
fide  or  the  othtr;  and  whi-n  tbe  lime  ihall  come^  that  eittier  the  North  or  the 
South  adopts  a  candidate  on  sectioaal  groundii  it  will  not  be  di^cult  to  foretell 
the  Iwue.  —  N.  T.  Mirror. 

Ferry-Flat.  A  flat  boat  used  for  crossing,  and  sometimes  for  descend-  ^i  ,  A  y  jhf 
ing,  the  Miasissippi  River  and  '\X%  tributaries.  Flint  says;  *'  The 
f^rrif'Jlat  is  a  scow-boat^  and,  when  used  as  a  boat  of  descent  for 
families,  has  a  roof  or  covering.  These  are  sometimes  in  the  ver- 
nacular phrase  called  sleds/'  ^  Hut.  and  Geog*  of  Miss.  ValU^y. 

To  fetcli  up.  To  stop  suddenly.  This  sense  of  the  word  is  not 
noticed  in  the  English  dictionaries,  nor  by  Webster.  **  He  fetched 
up  all  standing; ''  tbat  is,  he  made  a  sudden  halt.  The  more  com- 
mon phrase  with  us  is,  **  He  hrourjhi  up  all  standing.*'  It  is  a 
nautical  vulgarism,  tlie  figure  beitig  that  of  a  ship  which  is  suddenly 
brought  to,  while  at  full  speed  and  with  all  her  sails  set. 

Fetterlock.     Fetlock.     New  England.     See  Feltertock-deep, 

Fetterlock-deep.  As  high  as,  rising  to,  sinking  in  as  far  as  to,  the 
fetlocks. 

t  determined  to  .  .  .  g?o  on  horseback  to  the  Intet.  J  founds  however,  that  the 
dt»tance  wa»  forty  miles  through  heavy  saud,  feUertock-de^* — N.  T.  TnAiMM, 
LH,/ram  Forh*es$  Monrotr 

Fettlcus  or  Vettikost,  vulg.  Fiittiko^wa.  (Vateriitnella.)  Corn- 
salad  or  Lamb^s-lettuce,     A  word  used  in  New  York. 

F#v^er-Bush.     Wild  allspicet  so  called  in  Massachusetts.     See  Spio&' 

BuiL 
F«w.     Used  88  a  slang  term,  a  few  means  a  little. 

**  1  «ay,  stranger*  tell  me  about  the  trick  of  the  welk'  blowing  up;  And  I'll 

tell  yoQ  the  trick  of  the  gun,  whkh  rather  skcared  you  a  /tw^  as  I  think.^*  — 

Bufn^^  FortJd  Scenes, 

T.  F.  V.     First  Families  of  Virginia. 

Tlie  famous  initiate  F.  F.  V.  have  luid  their  ilgnlfieance  changed  by  some  of 
our  t)oy«  in  the  late  campaign,  in  consequence  of  thetr  fonntant  alacrity  in  nmning, 
to  Fast  Footed  VirginiiuiB.  —  A^  F.  Tribune,  Aug.  2,  1S61. 
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Tbe  life  of  a  trooper  it  pl^oaura  «tid  etta«, 
Jiut  auited  to  spriga  of  the  old  F,  F,  K.V, 

TU  CamlUr'i  8<mf. 
Dire  yoa  difipraiee  my  roval  parta, 
And  prate  of  Frteedom*  Commence,  Aiti  ? 
What  arc  they  to  my  pedigree  ? 
Why,  Adam  waa  an  F,  F.  VJ  —  BaUad  of  King  Colim. 

Hoe,  Fyse,  A  term  applied  in  Kentucky  to  a  small  dog;  a  cur,  A 
friend  infonna  me  he  has  heai'd  the  term  in  Washington,  It  ia  an 
old  English  word,  now  ob.solete  and  not  found  in  recent  English 
dictionaries  or  glossarieft.  Nares  alone  notices  it  under  the  name 
of  fy»f,  from  wliich  comes  /'>/</»  as  a  **  foisting- Hound,  or  Curi 
a  small  dog  of  the  lap-dog  kind,  '*  Narea  quotes  Coles's  Diet. :  **  A 
fysting  (foisting)  cur.**  But  the  word  is  not  in  the  first  edt  of 
Coles,  1708*     See  Fitte. 

A»  for  fJieplienlA'  dogi,  foitHnff  cwr««  and  tuch  whom  sotne  fond  ladtet  make 
their  daily,  iiay,ni|;htlycompatiio»»too,  I  shall  paasover.  —  Gentleman'*  Atcf^o- 
ftofia,  p.  23. 

Pid-  A  fol  of  tobacco,  ia  a  *  *  pi  ug  "  or  small  piece,  from  *  *  /"/i, "  a  bunch 
of  oakum  put  into  the  touch-hole  of  a  gun  to  kei»p  the  powder  dry. 
Coles. 

Fiddler.  A  kind  of  smail  crab,  with  one  large  claw  and  a  very  small 
one.    It  lives  on  the  ^It  meadows,  where  it  makes  its  burrows. 

Fidtara  are  a  sort  of  smaTl  crabs,  that  lie  la  bolo*  in  the  marBhet .  The  racc<K>nt 
eat  Ihcm  very  much.  I  never  lunew  any  one  to  try  whether  they  were  good  meat 
or  no.  —  Lawmm't  Carolina,  1718. 

Down  from  the  pine  woods  we  turn  on  the  sandy  beach,  whero  whole  annioa 
oi^0ddler»  are  scurrying  to  their  boles  and  marvellously  disappear  while  wc  am 
looking  at  them,  vanishing  a:9  huge  rain-dropa  when  they  strike  the  earth,  — 
Florida  Cor.  FtrrtU  and  Btrtam. 

[The  Fiah-Crowa)  alight  on  l»i^  mud  flata  bordering^  the  tait-water  marshea 
for  the  pnrpoM  of  catching  the  small  crabs  called  Fiddltn,  —  Audubon^  Ormtk* 
Biitg.,  Vol,  II.  p.  269. 

Pleld-Drivor.  A  civil  officer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  up  and  impound 
swine,  cattle,  aheep,  horsea,  &c.,  going  at  large  in  the  public  high- 
ways, or  on  common  and  unimproyed  lands,  and  not  imder  the 
charge  of  a  keeper.     New  England. 

Field  Martin.     A  name  sometimes  given  in  the  South  to  the  King^ 

Bird. 
Field-Hand.     A  person  who  works  In  a  field.     A  common  term  lu 

the  Slave  States  for  an  agricultural  laborer.    **  A  prime^e/rf-Aow/," 

Fiendlahment.     A  fiendish  act  or  spirit. 

The  Proclamation  will  be  but  UttU  more  than  the  iiideceiit  axpreaiioii  of  Lin* 
cola's  rage  and  JfcntiiM mefilf.  —  RUkmand  Enqairtr^  Dec,  1883. 
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To  fight  the  Tiger,     To  gamble. 

Strange,  i^n't  it,  ih*t  ao  mnny  coantryrnen  who  come  to  New  York  to  **ia« 
the  elephant'^  will  go  and^^Af  the  tigtr*  —  N.  Y.  CommercUU  Adt, 

To  figure.     "  Figure  on  tbut  **  means  to  coniider  it;  to  think  it  over. 

Western. 
File.     A  cloth  used  for  wiping  a  floor  after  acrubbing. 
File-Pail  or  PlHjjg-Patl,     A  wash-paiL 

Filibuster.  (Spanbh,  JiUbtistero.)  A  freebooter,  A  word  brought 
into  common  use  in  consequence  of  the  exj^ieditiona  against  Cuba 
under  Lopez  in  the  year  1851 ,  to  the  members  of  which  expedition 
it  was  applied.  It  is  from  the  Spanish  Jiiihiistero^  which,  like  the 
French  Jlibustier^  is  itself  a  corruption  of  the  English  freeboohr^ 
German /r€*Z>fiti/«r,  a  term  iinixjrted  into  England  during  the  Low 
Country  warn  of  Queen  Elimbeth^a  timp,  and  pretty  genenilly 
applied  to  the  Buccaneers  who  ravaged  Spanish  America  alK>ut 
1680-00.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  deduce  the  etymology  of 
the  word  from  the  Low  Dutch  vlie-boot^  i.  e.^^6oaf,  a  sort  of  Dutch 
dipper. 

Our  modem  Jiiihwitert  are  the  ncum  of  our  aociety^  not  men  whom  **  quick 
bo9Qtii»  "  drive  upon  de!»pcrate  ftdv-eritur^n;  l>ut  men  whom  ra-^cality  ha^  outlawed^ 
men  whom  society » iii*tpiid  of  sendinjjr  forth  with  bksiiin^,  kick»  o tit  with  eon- 
tempt.  Broken-down  jratiihleni,  dniriken  lawyerf!„  unnucceRsful  pub!ican»,  dist*i* 
pated  ahoe-nmkers,  detested  swindlers,  m«n  under  whose  feel  every  pUnk  h&n 
broken  f  are  thoie  who  now-a-day^  a  at  u  me  the  bearings  and  atlempt  to  walk  in  the 
footstepii,  of  Cortex  or  of  Clive.  — jV.   Y.  Courier  and  £ttquirer. 

To  filibuster.     I.  To  acquire  by  freebooting. 

Whrtt  wft«  Moics  but  n  filibuster,  whose  missjon  woi  to  dlspoAS«fe  tribes  retro* 
ipiulinf;  (or  whose  cirilization  was  corrupting  before  cnatured),  and  to  plant  in 
their  itii^Ad  another  people^  wbofle  snbnequent  flnnitls  show  tkem  to  hiive  be«n  at 
iMit  in  no  wiw  superior  to  our  own  ?  What  were  the  Normnns,  fnan  whom  the 
■overei|rnB  of  Great  Britain  flffect  ro  <1ptSv«  ttiejr  deMrent^  *nd  a  portion  of  their 
title  to  the  crown,  hut  filihui^tera  V  What  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  but  tilibuj^lera  ? 
Whit  State,  what  territory  in  this  Union  haft  not  beenjtlibttrftr^dfrnm  the  IndiatiR, 
or  purthiwed  from  tho«e  who  hudjiiibiutr red  ii?  Have  ever  tlve  yeflm  elapsed 
dowti  to  the  present  time  since  the  Inndinji;  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  that  som^  of 
the  monarchies  of  Europe  have  not,  ^fnewhere.  he^n  JUiinutirinff  aomething? 
JAUtr  of  General  iftnningten  to  Senator  Toom&$^  1867> 

9»  To  lie,  to  act  as,  a  filibuster. 
FUibaBterln^  Pillbnateriatii.     Freel:»ooting,  freebootery.    The  word 
is  now  (1877)  much  used  in  politica,  particularly  in  Congress,  and 
means  the  sharp  manceuvriug  of  one  political  party  to  get  an  advan- 
tage over  an  opponent. 

Th«  history  of  Britiftti  India  la  but  oti«  vast  scheme  otJUibustering,  Alexander 
t]i«  Great  wai»  a  tilibuater;  to  wu  C«eftAr,  and  *o  Napoleon,    Nicholas  in  hh  dtkj 
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is  a  filibuster,  and  so  was  Charles  the  XII.  Cortez  was  a  filibuster,  and  every 
foot  of  Spanish  dominion  in  America  was  acquired  hy  JiWnuUring  alone.  Ever^ 
foot  of  Mexican  soil  is  now  under  the  dominion,  language,  laws,  usages,  and  lit 
urgy  of  JUibutUrimn,  —  California  Pioneer^  Jan.,  1854. 

Colonel  H.  P.  Watkins  was  convicted,  March  24,  1854,  in  the  United  State 
District  Court,  of  setting  on  foot  a  military  expedition  against  the  republic  oi 
Mexico,  — in  other  words,  of  JtUhugterimi.  —  Anfmlt  of  San  Franoisco^  p.  525. 

Fillipeen  or  Phillipina.  (German,  VieUiebchen.)  There  is  a  custon 
common  in  the  Northern  States,  at  dinner  or  evening  parties,  when 
almonds  or  other  nuts  are  eaten,  to  reserve  such  as  are  double  or 
contain  two  kernels,  which  are  called ^//tpeerw.  If  found  by  a  lady, 
she  gives  one  of  the  kernels  to  a  gentleman,  when  both  eat  their 
respective  kernels.  When  the  parties  again  meet,  each  strives  to 
be  the  first  to  exclaim  Fillipeen  !  for  by  so  doing  he  or  she  is  en- 
titled to  a  present  from  the  other.  Oftentimes  the  most  ingenious 
methods  are  resorted  to  by  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  surprise 
each  other  with  the  sudden  exclamation  of  this  mysterious  word, 
which  is  to  bring  forth  a  forfeit.  Another  way  of  obtaining  the 
forfeit  by  this  game  is  to  get  one  to  take  something  from  the  hand 
of  the  other. 

In  a  book  on  German  life  and  manners,  entitled  ^*  A  Bout  with 
the  Burschens,  or  Heidelberg  in  1844,"  is  an  account  of  the  exis- 
tence of  this  custom  in  Germany,  which  at  the  same  time  furnishes 
us  with  the  etymology  of  the  word  :  — 

Amongst  the  queer  customs  and  habits  of  Germany,  there  is  one  which  struck 
me  as  being  particularly  original,  and  which  I  should  recommend  to  the  consid- 
eration of  turf-men  in  England;  who  might,  perhaps,  find  it  nearly  as  good  a 
way  of  getting  rid  of  their  spare  cash  as  backing  horses  that  have  been  made 
safe  to  lose,  and  prize-fighters  who  have  never  intended  to  fight.  It  is  a  species 
of  betting,  and  is  accomplished  thus :  Each  of  two  persons  eats  one  of  the  ker- 
nels of  a  nut  or  almond  which  is  double.  The  first  of  the  two  who,  after  so  doing, 
takes  any  thing  from  the  hand  of  the  other,  without  saying  Ich  denke^  **  I  think,*' 
has  to  make  the  other  a  present  of  a  value  which  is  sometimes  previously  deter- 
mioed,  and  sometimes  left  to  the  generosity  of  the  loser.  The  presents  are  called 
VielUebchenSj  and  are  usually  trifies  of  a  few  fiorins'  value ;  a  pipe,  ridiiig-whip, 
or  such  like. 

To  fill  the  Bin.  To  acknowledge ;  to  come  up  to  the  mark.  Cf .  to 
acknowledge  the  corn? 

**Sir,'*  said  he,  —  and  he  [W.  L.  Yancey]  is  a  beautiful  speaker  and  person- 
ally a  very  fine-looking  man, —  **are  you  the  celebrated  Parson  Brownlow  ?" 
"I  'm  the  only  man  on  earth,"  I  replied,  *'that^^  the  Wn."  —  Speech  ofW,  (?. 
Brownlow  o/Ttnn.  in  iV.  F.  Herald,  May  16, 1862. 

Fills.     A  common  mispronunciation  for  thills,  the  shafts  of  a  wagon 

or  chaise. 
Finefied.    Made  fine  ;  dandified. 
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If  this  new  judge  h  the  Blicked-up,/n«/fe</  dort  of  a  character  they  pictur'  him, 
I  don't  want  to  see  him.  —  Robb^  Squaiier  JAfr,  p.  73. 

Flppenny  Bit,  or,  contracted,  Pip.  Fivepence.  In  Pennsylvania, 
and  several  of  the  South»*rn  States,  the  vulgar  name  for  the  Spanish 
half-real.  (See  Federal  Currency.)  Fippcnce,  for  fivepence,  is 
provincial  in  England. 

To  fire.     To  fling  with  the  hand,  as  a  stone  or  other  missile. 

To  fire  away.  To  begin;  to  go  on.  An  expression  borrowed  from 
the  language  of  soldiers  and  sailors. 

The  chairman  rose  and  said :  **  We  are  not  ready  yet,  we  must  go  on  in  order." 
Calls  for  Mr.  H .  Mr.  H from  the  midst  of  the  audience  said,  **  Gentle- 
men, I  beg  to  be  excused.  I  came  here  to  listen,  not  to  speak.'*  Loud  cries  of 
*•  Go  ahead !  "  **  Out  with  it !  '*  "  Fire  away  /  "  Whereupon  he  commenced.  — 
N,  Y.  Herald,  Sketch  of  a  Political  Metting. 

Fire-DogpB.     A  support  for  wood  in  a  fire-place ;  andirons.  —  Webster, 
Fire-Eaters.     A  name  given  by  their  political  opponents  to  the  advo- 
cates of  extreme  Southern  views.     Of  recent  introduction. 

The^r<-«o/«r»  in  the  territory  and  ihejire-eattrs  outside  do  not  at  all  agree  in 
their  views  of  what  is  proper  to  be  done  in  reference  to  voting  ou  the  constitu- 
tion.—  Lecompton  {Kama*)  Democrat,  Nov.,  1857. 

The  ^re-eaters  are  making  a  very  "big  !)oo  for  a  little  goose."  There  is  no 
strength  whatever  out  of  the  Gulf  States ;  and,  although  they  kcej)  Walker  very 
close  in  his  n>om,  he  is  seen  and  known  enough  to  make  all  effort:*  to  elevate 
him  even  to  the  rank  of  a  bold  pirate  ridiculous.  —  N.  Y.  Ettniny  Pott,  1857. 

The  **  Savannah  Republican,"  in  noticing  the  call  for  a  convention 
of  the  Southern  States  previous  to  the  late  war,  said  :  — 

**  Our  noble  band  of  sisters,  all  embarked  in  one  common  bottom,  need  not  be 
taught  their  duty  by  a  set  of  gM»y,Jire-tatiny  politicians,  such  as  are  likely  to 
constitute  the  staple  of  a  Southern  Convention.** 

Fire-Hook.  A  stout  hook  at  the  end  of  a  spar,  used  in  pulling  down 
buildings  when  on  fire. 

Fire-Hant  A  hunt  for  game  in  the  night  with  the  aid  of  a  long- 
handled  pan  containing  light  wood  or  pitch-pine  knots  ignited. 
This  is  carried  on  the  shoulder  of  the  hunter  until  he  sees  the  eyes 
of  the  animal  of  which  he  is  in  pursuit. 

Thejire-hunt  was  Sam*s  hobby.  He  had  often  urged  me  to  accompany  him, 
just  to  see  how  slick  he  could  shine  a  buck's  eyes,  and  had  drawn  from  me  a 
promise  to  go  with  him  on  some  of  these  hunts.  —  Traits  of  American  Humor, 
Vol.  n.  p.  171. 

To  fire  into  the  "Wrong  Flook  is  a  metaphorical  expression  used  at  the 
West,  denoting  that  one  has  mi.'^taken  his  object,  as  when  a  sjwrts- 
man  fires  at  a  different  flock  from  what  he  intended.  It  is  synony- 
mous with  **  To  bark  up  the  wrong  tree." 
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I  sftid,  when  General  J coclced  his  gun  iind  began  hU  war  vpat  &kt  S«ii- 

»t#,  be  would  find  he  had  Jlred  into  the  vrrofiffjiock.  —  Cfockett*t  Spetcht  Timr^ 
p.  81. 

I  will  make  that  gooej  a  cautkrn  to  tiniierB  I  know.  He  has  jfred  ink*  the 
wnmff  Jlork  thi6  time.  I'll  tench  him  not  to  do  it  %gMin.  —  Sam  SUck,  Hmman 
Nature,  p.  107. 

Fire-'Water.  The  name  ^veu  by  some  of  the  Indian  tribea  to  ardent 
spirits. 

Magna't  Canada  fathers  came  into  the  woode^  and  taught  him  to  drtnk  Jfm- 
isaler,  and  he  became  a  rascal,  —  Cotjper^  Tkt  LaM  nftht  Mtthican*^  p.  146. 

The  Taos  whiskey,  a  raw,  tiery  spirit,  ha*  a  ready  market  among  the  trappers 
and  lodhui  tniderM,  who  find  the  ^rt-tcaUr  the  moat  profitable  article  of  trade 
wttli  the  aborigines.  —  RuxUm"*  Adeenturu  m  tkt  Eocky  MiniHtaiH$^  p.  200. 

Pire-Wood.     WcM>d  designed  for  fuel. 

Plre  Zouave.  A  tenn  popularly  applied  to  companies  of  Zouaves,  the 
members  of  which  had  been  firemen  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

A  Pet  F^mh  a.%toni.Hhes  Uie  Secessionists.  The  Richmond  paper«  tell  of  a  Fire 
Z&uave  who  waa  caught  and  taken  to  Fairfax,  Sec.  —  X.  Y,  Tribune,  July  18, 
1881. 

FiiBt  One,  single.  An  abeiird  use  of  the  word,  which  has  recently 
crept  into  the  newspapers  and  public  9y»eeehes  from  the  colloquial 
language  of  the  West,  **  1  won^t  pay  you  the  first  red  ceut^  '*  u  <»>,  I 
win  not  pay  you  a  single  cent. 

And  ht>re  wju  I,  who  had  been  half  tempted  to  fret  beeAU5«e  a  fttream  of  water 
leaking  through  the  top  of  the  roiich  couldn't  alight  anywhere  el.*e  but  on  my 
knee-1%,  which  I  couldn't  move  tjiit^firai  inch,  abftunlly  fancying  that  but  fbr  that 
I  might  luue  slept  —  LutUr  in  .V,  F.  Tiittuut^  Mj*y  23,  1849. 

Thitik  how  many  of  the  yoau^  mechanicii  of  New  York,  who  are  earuing  their 
ten  or  twelve  dollar?)  per  week,  do  not  save  the/tr'*t  cfut  from  o»e  year'ji  end  to 
the  other,  but  squander  ali  they  ought  to  lav  up  in  diti&tpatioii.  —  Ilnd,,  Aug.  20| 
1849. 

I  am  not  aware  of  having  committed  ih^Jirwi  act  which  shonld  bKng  npon  me 
tha  dif pleaeuie  of  the  houAO  or  any  of  iU  mambers.  —  IF.  X  GiiberVt  Spetck  in 
Souse  of  Jttpruentaiiffei,  Feb.  27,  1887. 

PlrBt-ClaBs.  A  man  in  England  possesses  notable  capacityi  and  people 
style  him  capable,  or  able,  or  great.  In  Canada,  he  is  designated 
Jirst-daas,  To  speak  of  ?Lfir»t'class  carriage,  or  s^  Jirst-clms  prize,  or 
even  a  fimf-cktifit  prize  ox,  may  be  right  enough ;  but  why  apply 
phrases  with  such  poor  associations  to  men  of  splendid  intellect?  la 
it  not  enong^h  that  a  man  be  jireat  f  Will  he  seem  any  greater  when 
indissolubly  associated  with  a  railway  van?  —  Bei\  A.  C-  6VrAi>,  in 
Canadian  Journal^  Sept.,  1857. 

Flrat-Rate.  Of  the  first  class  or  order;  superior;  superexcellent.  An 
expression  now  in  very  oommon  tise,  applied,  as  moat  superlatives 
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«ro  in  the  United  States,  with  verj  little  discriiiiiiiation.  It  was 
fornierly  ftaid  of  large  and  important  things,  afl  *•  ^Jir$t*mie  ship^" 
Now  we  hear  of  ^^Jirst-rate  piga,"  ^^^rst-rate  liquors,"  ^^Jirftt-rate 
lawyers." 

The  fim^mu  importAnce  of  th«  mbjeet,  tntt  the  r«Al  mi^rit.^  of  th«  work,  are 
deserving  of  a  portion  of  our  space.  —  WtMtmintitr  Remew^  "Tuly,  1847. 

A  youn^  woman  wants  a  situaiinn  a«t  a  chambermaid.  She  \»  aJirttH/'nU  WMher 
and  iroiier,  and  plain  tewer.  — AdrtrtMemtni  in  JV,  Y.  TAhunt. 

It  is  a!80  used  adverbially ;  thiw,  if  we  ask  a  person  how  he  is,  he 
replies,  ''  T  aro   first-mte^^^  i.  e.  in  excellent  health,  very  well, 

Mr,  Borthwick  found  the  California  Lidians  hod  acquired  this  use 
of  the  phraHe ;  for,  says  he ;  — 

When  you  salute  them  with  **  How  d*  y«  do,*'  or  if  you  really  want  to  know 
th«  Btate  of  their  healthi,  they  invariably  AXi^^^x  fun-rait,  B>q  having  ascertained 
that  the>-  were  all  ftttthrtttt^  I  made  Jiititiiiries  as  to  my  way.—  Three  Yeart  in 
CtU^ifVnia^  p.  211. 

Well,  there  *»  mmt  men  whose  namral  trnartnesn  helps  them  along  Jlrtt-rtUe, 
MtJ9r  Jm€*'$  Qmrtdh^f  p.  31, 

Mary  liked  all  the  tpeake rs. /^mtf^ra^e,  except  one  feller  who  gin  the  galla  all 
■orta  of  a  »hak{n%  —  Bid.,  p.  168. 

The  "  Ijondon  Illustrated  NewB/'  Dec.  B,  1856,  in  speaking  of 
Assheton  Smith,  a  celebrated  huntsman,  says:  — 

In  his  Ldcesternhirc  days,  he  vranjir^^rfite  s.^  ahomeman ;  .  .  .  .  and  in  one  of 
the  wor«t  teenting  countries,  he  has  for  years  shown  the  j^rMt-rate  sport. 

First  Rate  and  a  Half.     Any  thing  .somewhat  better  than  what  is 

coru^idert'd  jini-rale  ;  or  fir  it-  ra  te  i  u  te  nsifi  ed . 
First  Swathe.     First  quality;  first  chop*     New  York, 

Xotliing  *ll  nerve  yoo  but  a^rstsicaihe  mug,  about  twenty-thpee  ye^n  old,  — 
C.  Mathetcs,  Puftr  HopHn*. 

Fiali-Ball,  Salt  codfish  chopped  fine  and  mixed  with  potatoes;  it  is 
then  made  into  balb  and  fried,  or,  for  thf)8e  wlio  dou^t  like  grease, 
baked  upon  a  griddle.  An  amusing  song  called  the  **  Lone  Fish- 
Ball  "  was  very  popular  a  few  years  ago.  At  one  of  the  cheap 
eating-houses,  a  cuatamer  whu  had  one  of  these  balls,  having  caOed 
for  a  piece  of  bread, 

The  waiter  ro&red  it  through  the  hall, 

**  We  don't  give  bread  with  one ^Ah-hall.** 

Flah-Crow,  (Corvwt  osnifmgwi,  Wilson.)  A  bird  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  maritime  districta  of  the  Southern  States.  During 
the  summer,  they  are  sometinies  found  a»  far  north  as  Pennsylvania. 
They  are  generally  seen  hovering  over  bays  and  id  vers  as  well  as  over 
Bait  poufls  and  marshes,  searching  for  small  fry  or  for  small  crabs 
CftUed  Fiddles.  — Audubon. 
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FUherman-Farmer.  Said  of  such  persons  as  alternate  farming  and 
fishing  at  different  periods,  especially  such  as  customarily  farm  in 
one,  and  fish  in  another  part  of  each  year.  Sea-coast  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

FUh-Flake.  A  frame  covered  with  fagots,  for  the  purpose  of  drying 
fish.     New  England.     See  Flakes. 

Fishing-Frog.     See  Devil-Fish. 

Fiah-Pot  A  wicker  basket,  sunk,  with  a  cork  float  attached,  for 
catching  crabs,  lobsters,  &c. 

Fish-Poiind.  A  net  attached  to  stakes,  and  used  for  entrapping  and 
catching  fish ;  a  wear.     Connecticut. 

Fish-Story.     A  story  that  taxes  credulity;  an  incredible  narration. 

Fishy.     Having  the  characteristics  of  a  fish-story;  rather  incredible. 

We  did  not  lose  a  man.  This  soands  rather /(Ay ;  but  they  bad  no  artilleiy. 
JV.  F.  Tribune,  Nov.  26,  1861. 

Fiste  (»  as  in  mic«).     A  small  dog;  a  puppy.     Pennsylvania. 

Fits.     **  To  give  one  fits  "  means,  by  a  vulgar  hyperbole,  to  give  one 

such  a  punishing  as  to  throw  him  into  fits,  to  punish  him  very 

severely. 

Mot.  Now  look  a-here,  Liz,  —  I  go  in  for  Bill  Sykes,  *cause  he  runs  wid  our 
machine;  but  he  mnstn*t  come  fooliu*  round  my  gal,  or  I  Ml  give  him  Jits* — A 
Glance  at  New  York, 

Aid.  Voorhiet.    Cro  on,  Mr.  Jones. 

Witness.  He  said  that  the  Atlas  was  ooming  out,  to  give  Mayor  Wood  and 
myself  "/to." 

Aid.  Ely.    Was  he  to  give  any  thing  else? 

Witnets.  Yes,  he  said  he  was  going  to  ''give  as  Jessie."  —  New  York  dig 
Council  Debates, 

Sometimes  additional  force  is  given  to  this  epithet  by  threatening 
to  **  ^YQ  particular  fits  y*^  as  in  the  following  example:  — 

Lady  Bulwer  has  just  published  a  new  novel,  called  "  Very  Successful,"  in 
which  rumor  reports  that  Sir  Edward  is  to  get  particular  Jits.  —  N.  Y.  Times, 

I  rather  guess  as  how  tht<)  old  man  will  give  particular  fitt  to  our  folks  to-day. 
Eggleston,  The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster^  p.  101. 

Fix.    A  condition;  predicament;  dilemma. 

Some  feller  jest  come  and  tuck  my  bundle  and  the  jug  of  spirits,  and  left  me  in 
this  here  Jix.  —  Chron.  oj  Pineville,  p.  47. 

Are  you  drunk  too  ?  Well,  I  never  did  see  you  in  that  Jix  in  all  my  llTe4ong 
bom  days.  —  Georgia  Scenety  p.  163. 

The  gentleman  must  be  stronger  in  the  faith  than  ourselves,  if  he  does  not  find 
himself  in  an  awkward^.  —N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser^  Oct.  18,  1845. 

To  fix.     In  popular  use,  to  put  in  order;  to  prepare;  to  adjust;  to  set 
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or  place  in  the  manner  deaired  or  most  suitable.  Mr,  Lyell,  in  his 
"  Travels  in  North  America^"  chap,  iii.,  has  the  following  remnrks 
on  thia  word:  — 

At  one  of  the  ftAtions  where  the  trnln  «tof)f«d.  we  heArd  florae  younj^  woman 
from  Ohio  exclaitn,  "  Well*  we  are  m  a  prpttyjfa*/**  and  foumJ  their  dilcfittna  to 
be  chunictenwtic  of  the  financial  criaia  of  theae  times,  for  none  of  their  dcJIar  notes 
of  the  Ohio  b&nk*  would  pas*  here.  The  subsiiantive  '\fijp**  if*  ftii  licktuiwludifed 
mlgAriem  -,  b«t  tbe  verb  is  U!*ed  in  New  En^flund  by  well-educnt*  d  pcf>|ile,  in  tho 
■eoHiof  the  French  "Erranger,*^  or  the  En^jflinh  **do.'*  To  jtf j  the  hair,  the 
table,  the  flre^  means  to  drens  the  h&iT^  lay  the  tablcj  and  lunke  up  the  fire ;  and 
tlhti  appliearion  in,  I  pre^^ume,  of  Hibemiain  origin^  a«  ao  Irl^^h  ^.>iith'mftn.  King 
Coniey,  in  Mhn  Edgeworth^B  tale  of  Ormoadi  save,  **  I  *1!  Jix  him  and  hij 
woaodfl." 

**  Wiere  they  might  Jix  their  pieces**  [muskets].  —  Brndford^s 
Hui.  of  Phfmouth^  lOitJ.  In  citinpf  this  passap^e^  Palfrey  says,  **  Brad- 
ford put  the  word  to  that  use  when  he  spoke  only  his  native  Not- 
tinghaniishire/*  —  Hist,  of  New  England ^  Vo!-  II.  p,  08»  note. 

The  word  is  equally  common  iu  Ontario,  Canada-  Boya  threaten- 
ing vengeance  say,  **l'\\fix  you!  '* 

One  of  their  tiioit  remarkable  termji  is  to  ^/u^  Whatever  work  requires  to  \m 
done  mu*l  h«^x€d.  ''  Fix  the  room  "  1a  to  «et  it  in  order»  *'^  Fix  the  table/' 
"  Fix  the  fire/*  says  the  miatress  to  her  servants;  and  the  things  are^xtd  accord- 
ingly. —  BackuHJodt  of  Canada,  p.  83, 

To  fix  it.  A  vulgarism  of  re<:ent  origin,  hat  now  very  common.  It 
is  heard  in  such  phrases  as,  **  I  will  not  do  so  and  so,  att^  how  you 
can  fiz  it^^^  or,  still  worse,  **  no  how  you  can  fix  t/,''  i.  e.  not  in  uny 
way  that  you  can  arrange  it;  not  by  any  means. 

A  wet  day  ifl  cotiaideni1)le  tiresome,  (m^  wajf  jfou  can  Jixii.^Sftm  8Uck  in 
Emglatid,  ch.  2, 

If  I  was  an  engineer,  I  "d  clap  on  steam,  —  I  *d  fire  up,  I  tell  yoo  -,  you  wouldn't 
get  m«  to  stop  the  engine,  rw  waif  jfou  could Jtx  it,  —  Ptckinffit from  the  Picnyune. 

The  master  called  them  up.  and  ax^d  them  the  hardest  questions  be  could  find 
in  the  book;  but  he  cguldn't  itump  'era,  no  hoip  he  couid  fx  it  —  Mnjor  Jonta't 
dmrtskip,  p,  36. 

Wrtrkin*  ato*t  ^nteel  nor  independent^  no  how  you  can  fix  it.  —  Pickinff*  from 
lie  Picayunt,  p*  74. 

"  According  to  my  notioni»  richer  and  grandeur  ain^t  to  be  compared  to  religion, 
no  hme  you  can  ftx  it;  and  I  always  said  so/'  aaid  the  Widow  Bedott.  —  BedttU 
Paptrt,  p,  1U5. 

To  fix  one'a  Flint  is  a  phnme  taken  from  hackwooda  life,  and  means 
the  same  as  to  settle,  to  do  for,  to  dish. 

**Tiike  jt  ea«y,  Sam,"  says  I,  '*  yourfiini  iMfixtdi  you  are  wet  through ;  "  and 
I  Httted  down  to  ■  carelese  walk,  quilD  desperate.  —  Sam  Slick  in  Enylnnd^  ch.  2. 

The  Blueno«e  haute  the  tools;  and,  if  he  had,  he  couldn't  use  them*  lliat  'a 
lihi  reaaoQ  tny  one  almost  can  *'*fix  hitjiint  for  hitn,**  —  J  bid. 
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To  fix  out.     To  set  out  (aflom,  aiTAnge),  supply,  fit  out,  dispmj, 

Pix-out    Adornment,  arrangement,  **  out-fit." 

To  fix  up.    As  fix  out;  and  also  to  mend,  repair;  and  to  contrive. 

Fix-up.  From  the  verb  as  abore.  It  is  used  to  denote  an  omamenti 
a  supply,  a  contrivance,  device,  arranj^ement. 

Th«  "Albany  Argui/'  sUIl  hoping  for  aoiiie  Mirt  of  m  oompromiio  vx Jim-vp 
witli  the  rebels,  smys;  — 

Fixed  Fact.  A  positive  or  welJ-establisbed  fact,  what  the  French  coll 
un/ait  aecomplu  The  origin  of  tiie  phrase  is  attributed  to  the  Hon. 
Caleb  Cushing. 

The  **  Boston  Post,''  June,  1847,  in  speaking  of  the  trial  of 
Captain  Stetson  for  piratically  running  away  with  a  aliip  and  cargo, 
says : — 

Thst  he  did  dt!(po»e  of  a  lArge  quantity  of  oil,  and  afterwsrdu  d««ert  from  tb« 
TBssel.  tif^^xtd  facts* 

In  many  locaJitieft,  spirituftliam  \\^  bet-onje  %fiitdf<ict^  and  ita  modkU€f>tr&iiidi 
U  well  understood  by  tho^  wlio  havf  invcstlfi^Atcd  it  u  a  inentnl  soionc<<  on  the 
platform  of  cauM  and  cITeot.  —  ChritUan  SpiriiuaU»L 

FfxlngB.  A  word  used  with  absurd  laxity,  especially  in  the  t>o\nn  and 
West,  to  signify  arrangemeuts,  embellishments,  trirumingB,  gar* 
nishings  of  auy  kind. 

The  thcRtne  was  bett<?r  filled,  And  theJlsBmff$  look^  nicer,  Ihan  in  PhflAddptut. 
Crodxtt^  Tour  dou>n  Emt,  p.  38^ 

All  tlie  felltjws  full  to  gttlin^  gmpca  for  theUdie«;  bnt  they  all  had  their  Sunday 
finnt  on,  and  were  afraid  to  g^)  into  the  brush.  —  Major  Jonts'i  OntrUhip,  p.  42. 

A  ni»in  who  fftw*  iwto  the  woods,  a«  one  of  these  veteran  *ettlcrs  obaerred  to  me, 
h&H  a  hcrap  of  tittle  Jixim  to  atiidy  out,  and  a  great  deal  of  projecting  to  do. — 
Judgt  H^tU,  Lett  erg  from  the  West,  Lftter  18. 

When  we  parted,  I  wanted  to  pay  him  «nmcthing  hAnd^ome  for  at!  Ilia  tfonble; 
but  I  couldn't  git  him  to  take  nothifi||f  but  an  X,  to  buy  i^oine  wimmin  Jiin*  for 
tho  old  kdy  as  a  compliment  from  roe.  — A^.  Y.  Spirit  qftke  Time*. 

**  Ah!  **  exclaimed  ttie  teamster  [to  a  gentleman  who  bad  a  j^ood  deal  of  lug* 
gmge],  "what  anybody  on  earth  can  want  with  «ach  lota  of  Jixini,  I  'm  aura  *B 
dark  to  m^**—Mrs,  Chvers,  FortU  Life,  Vol.  I.  p.  97. 

One  half  of  the  country  is  overflowed  in  the  winter,  and  t* other  half,  which  ia 
a  darned  t^Xf^i  the  bigjjest,  is  covered  with  cane,  pimento,  and  other  JLcins.  — 
Porttr'i  South'Wrstem  I'aUs^  p.  1*23. 

The  following  advice  was  given  to  the  editor  of  a  new  W<-st^m 
p^en  — 

Advertii«  oar  doias  la  ginera],  Kuch  aa  we  got  to  a«ll,  and  throw  yourself  wide 
on  the  liUmr^^Mm  and  poetry  for  the  j^IIa  ;  and,  M  iitter,  if  yau  do  thta  with  Aptrit| 
tho  whole  town  will  take  your  paper  —/if oW,  S*/ttttttcr  L{ft^  p,  31. 

For  a  use  of  the  tenn  as  applied  to  food,  see  Chiclen  FixingB, 
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Flss.     To  fiule  the  elbow  is  to  knock  the  **  crazy  bone.** 

Ftssle,  A  ridiculous  failure.  The  figure  is  that  of  wet  powder, 
which  burns  with  a  hissing  noise  and  then  goes  otit  without  pro- 
rl  I'  ing  any  effect.  It  is  nearly  equiralent  to  the  analogous  expret- 
,  i  u,  '*  a  flash  in  the  pan.*' 

There  is  an  English  proverb  which  nays,  *'  Every  p»?a  has  ita  vease^ 
•ad  a  bean  fifteen.'*  This  establishes  the  etyniol<igy  of  the  word; 
for  rea$e  is  simply  the  Italian  vescia  (ere f tit u,^  vtntuA),  which  Baretti, 
in  his  Italian  Dictionary »  expreaaly  defines  by  the  yvovd  J^zzle. 

In  many  colleges  of  the  United  States,  thi»  elegant  term  is  used 
to  denote  a  blundering  recitation.  It  ha«  been  held  that  to  hit  just 
Ofie  third  of  the  meaning  constitutes  "a  perfect /xr/c.'*  —  Hali^tt 
CoUeijfe  Worrls,  The  *' Brnnonian,"  Fi*b.  *Ji,  lf377,  deftnevS  the 
^irord  to  mean  **  where  the  tttudent  thinks  he  knows,  but  can't 
quite  express  it,**  or  ^*  he  tries  to  express  it,  and  the  professor 
thinks  he  doesn't  quite  know.** 

With  mind  and  bod^  to  nearly  at  rest  that  nn  Dgbt  interrupted  my  inmost  rvpOM 
iar*  cloudy  reniini»cence«  cjf  n  mnrn'mfi  Jiztlr  aincl  nn  ftfti?nit>on  flunk,  my  tran- 
qutUitjr  wm  Btiflicienily  enviablu.  —  Fak  Littnu^  Magnsint^  Vol.  XV.  p*  114. 

H^ru  be  could /^z/r*  ninrk,  without  a  *igh| 

And  »€«  onitioas  urnvf^parded  die.  —  Tht  TomakmBh,  Nov^  1S49. 

In  Princeton  College*  the  word  blue  is  used  with  Jizde^  to  render 
it  bttensive;  as^  he  made  **  a  UueJizzU^^^  **  Uefiszkd  hlue,^^ 

The  term  is  used  with  equally  happy  effect  in  political  as  in 
college  slang. 

T!ie  trick  of  the  adminSstnllnn  to  palm  off  the  Washington  Union  tipon  the 
Sf Tt  It*  mn  ihi!  Xatlonal  Democrat  organ  was  a  Jiedt  and  a  shocking  5i!lur«t  — 
.V.  )'.  fltruU. 

To  ftssle.  1.  To  fail  in  reciting;  to  recite  badly.  A  correspondent 
from  Williams  College  saya:  **  Flunk  is  the  common  word  when 
some  unfortunate  man  makes  au  utter  failure  in  recitation.  He 
!ta/ft»  when  he  stumbles  through  at  laat.*'  A  writer  in  the  **  Yale 
^Literary  jMeesenger  ^*  thus  aptly  defines  the  word:  "  Fizzle,  To  rise 
llritb  modest  reluctance,  to  hesitate  often,  to  decline  finally;  gen- 
•paDyt  to  misunderstand  th«  question,*^  —  HaiVtt  Coilege  Words, 

Ky  dlcmitr  U  outraged  at  b«holdinf?  those  who  JbaU  and  flunk  in  m j  presence 
lower  above  me,  —  Tht  YaU  Bangtr^  Oct.  22, 1S47. 

2»  To  cause  one  to  fail  in  reciting.    Said  of  an  instructor.  —  HoU* 

Fitzit  him  tenderly. 

Bore  him  with  care ; 
Fitted 4o  slenderly^ 

Tutor,  beware*  ^  Taie  LU.  Mag,^  YoL  XHl*  p.  UL* 
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To  fiizle  out.  To  be  quenched,  extinguished;  to  prove  a  failure. 
A  favorite  expression  in  Ohio. 

The  factious  and  revolutiojiaiy  action  of  the  fifteen  has  interrupted  the  regular 
business  of  the  Senate,  dl»f|^ced  the  actors,  AndJixzledotUf —  Cincinnati  Gazette. 

Is  the  new  hotel  [one  called  the  Burnet  House]  to  be  given  up  or  to  go  on  ? 
To  go  on.  It  cannot  be  possible,  after  all  that  has  been  said  and  done  about  a 
**  splendid  hotel/*  that  our  enterprising  business  men  will  let  itjizzle  out.  —  Ibid. 

You  never  get  tired  of  a  good  horse.  He  don*t^z2^  out.  You  like  him  better 
and  better  every  day.  —  Sam  Slickj  Human  Nature^  p.  65. 

Flakea.  (Old  £ng.  JUyke  or  hyrdylle,  Du.  vlaeck.)  Fish-flakes. 
(Dutch,  vlaaky  a  hurdle  for  wool.)  Long  poles  laid  upon  crotched 
posts  driven  into  the  ground,  parallel  to  each  other,  about  two  feet 
apart  and  covered  with  brush,  upon  which  codfish  are  spread 
to  dry. 

Some  tear  downe  Flakes,  whereon  men  yeerely  dry  their  fish,  to  the  great  hurt 
and  hindrance  of  many  other  that  come  after  them.  —  Wkitboume^  Disc,  and  Di*- 
coterie  of  New-Found4and  (Lond.  1622),  p.  66. 

The  owners  of  vessels  [in  fishing  districts]  have  Afidke-yard  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  landing-places,  to  which  the  fish  are  carried  on  being  landed.  —  Peter  Gott, 
the  Fisherman. 

Yish-Jlakee  were  spread  upon  the  beach,  and  the  women  were  busy  in  turning 
the  cod  upon  them.  —  Sam  SUcky  Human  Nature. 

Flap-Doodle.  Nonsense,  vain  boasting;  as  of  a  cock  flapping  his 
wings  and  crowing. 

McMahon  goes  on  to  say,  in  a  dreadfully  low-spirited  style,  that  the  South  is 
a  Pelican ;  that  we  are  her  progeny ;  that  she  has  drained  her  breasts  to  feed 
us;  and  to  utter  other  Jlap-doodle  for  the  nourishment  of  the  Richmond  mind.  — 
N.  r.  Tribune,  Jan.  20,  1862. 

Flapjack.  A  flat  pancake  fried  upon  a  griddle ;  also  called  a  slapjack. 
It  is  an  old  English  word,  and  is  mentioned  by  Shakspeare. 

We  Ml  have  flesh  for  holidays,  fish  for  fasting-days,  and,  moreover,  puddings 
and  JlapJacJcM ;  and  thou  shalt  be  welcome.  —  Periclet^  ii.  1. 

Sarah  Wilkerson,  good  cretur,  she  was,  one  of  the  likeliest  heifers  that  was 
ever  raised.  She  could  heft  a  barrel  of  flour  as  easy  as  I  can  flirt  Ajhjyack.  — 
Mark  Ticnin,  Roughing  It^  p.  384. 

To  flaah  in  the  Pan.    To  fail  of  success.      A  metaphor  borrowed 
from  the  old-fashioned  flint-and-steel  gun,  which,  after  being  primed 
and  ready  to  be  discharged,  sometimes  flashed  in  (he  jmn. 
Mr.  I^well,  in  his  poem  on  the  school-house,  speaks  of  the  dame 

who,  prim  and  calm, 

could  detect  at  once 
Who  Jlashed  in  the  pan,  and  who  was  downright  dunce. 

Flash-Board.  A  board  placed  upon  a  mill-dam  when  a  river  is  low, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  greater  fall  of  water.  It  is  temporary,  being 
placed  and  removed  ^m  the  dam  as  circumstances  require. 
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Tlmt.  1.  In  America,  this  word  is  applied  to  low  alluvial  lands.  <*  The 
Mohawk  flats  "  is  a  term  universally  applied  to  the  valley  of  the 
Mohawk  River,  on  either  side  of  which  are  alluvial  lands.  See  Bot- 
tom Lands,  It  is  also  applied  to  river  shoals,  where  they  are  of 
much  extent. 

In  New  England,  all  the  spaces  between  high  and  low  water 
mark  on  the  seashore,  or  in  bays,  inlets,  &c.,  where  the  sea  flows 
and  ebbs. 

The  title  of  the  Commonwealth,  an  owner  thereof  in  fee,  to  all  the  Jhts  or  l&ndf^, 
.  .  .  below  the  ordinary  line  of  riparian  ownership,  from  which  the  natural  flow 
of  the  tides  in  Boston  harbor  has  been  out  oft  by  dams  or  otherwi^,  and  alno  the 
Jlats  below  said  line,  is  hereby  assertod  and  declared,  &c.  —  Latrs  of  Momm- 
ckuietts. 

And  now  the  airy  Flats  we  pass,  their  church. 
Litigious  hall,  and  taverns,  and  approach 
The  gloomy  shade  of  dark  continuous  wood, 
That  runs  high  westward  to  the  Mohawk's  fonnt. 

McK\nnon*»  Poems^  p.  34. 

2.  A  broad-brimmed,  low-cro^Tied,  straw  hat,  worn  by  women. 

3.  A  species  of  flat-l>ottomed  boat,  used  on  the  Mississippi  and 
other  rivers.     See  Flat- Boat. 

4.  A  rejection,  dismissal.     See  To  flat, 

5.  A  terra  used  where  money  or  stocks  are  lent  without  interest. 

6.  A  dull-headed  person. 

To  flat  To  reject  a  lover;  as,  **Miss  Deborah  gave  Ike  the  flat, *^ 
•»  He 's  got  the  flat,''  *♦  She  flatted  him."     Western. 

Fiat-Boat.  A  rude  sort  of  vessel  used  for  transporting  produce,  &c., 
down  the  Mississippi  River.  It  is  thus  described  by  Flint:  **  They 
are  simply  an  oblong  ark,  with  a  roof  slightly  curved  from  the  cen- 
tre to  shed  rain.  They  are  generally  above  fifteen  feet  wide,  and 
from  fifty  to  eighty  and  sometimes  an  hundred  feet  in  length.  The 
timbers  of  the  bottom  are  massive  beams,  and  they  are  intended  to 
be  of  great  strength,  and  to  carrj'  a  burden  of  from  two  to  four  hun- 
dred barrels.  Great  numbers  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  horses  are  conveyed 
to  market  in  them.  We  have  seen  family  boats  of  this  description, 
fitted  up  for  the  descent  of  families  to  the  lower  country,  with  a 
stove,  comfortable  apartments,  V>ed3,  and  arrangements  for  commo- 
dious habitancv. —  Hist,  and  Geogr.  of  Miss,  Valley,  These  boats 
are  also  called  Kentucky  Flats  and  Broad-honis.    See  Ark. 

Finally  one  of  'em  ses,  "Don't  make  fun  of  the  unfortunate;  he's  hardly  pfot 
over  bein'  blowed  up  yet.  I>et  's  make  up  a  puss  for  him."  Then  they  all  throwed 
in  and  made  up  five  dollars.  As  the  sp<>ke.'<man  handed  me  the  change,  be  axed 
me,  **  Whar  did  you  find  yourself  arter  the  'splosion  V"  *'  In  a  flat-boat,''*  ses  I. 
Widow  Bagly'9  Hmband. 
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To  flat-boat.     To  transport  in  a  flat-boat. 

The  first  enterprise  of  Josiah  Hedges  on  his  own  account  was  a  trading  excor- 
sion  to  New  Orleans  with  fruit,  which  he  flat-boaied  from  Wheeling  to  that 
point  — JVa<.  InUUigenctr,  July  29,  1868. 

Flat-Boatman.     A  hand  employed  on  a  flat-boat. 

Flat-broke.     Utterly  bankrupt,  entirely  out  of  money.     The  Calif or- 

**  nia  correspondent  of  the  **  Boston  Post/'  in  speaking  of  the  emigra- 
tion, says:  **Many  emigrants,  arriving  in  that  state  of  collapeity 
termed  Jlat-broke,  staid  at  Los  Angeles  because  they  couldn't  go  on." 

To  flat  out.  To  collapse;  to  prove  a  failure.  A  Western  phrase 
applied  to  a  political  meeting;  as,  **  The  meeting  flatted  out,** 
President  Dwight  was  criticising  a  passage  in  a  theme,  and,  being 
hard  up  for  a  simile,  said :  •*  Why,  it 's  as  flat  —  it  *s  as  flat  —  it  *s  as 
flat  as  a  flat  piece  of  lead,  flatted  out  flat." 

The  word  is  also  used  as  a  noun.  '*  It  was  a  complete  ^ZoZ-ou/." 
''Hemadea^t  out.'' 

Flat-footed.  Downright,  resolute;  firmly,  resolutely.  A  term  be- 
longing to  the  Western  political  slang,  with  which  the  halls  of 
Congress,  as  well  as  the  newspapers,  are  now  deluged. 

Colonel  M attempted  to  define  his  position,  bnt,  being  unable,  exclaimed : 

I  *m  an  independent,  flat-foottd  man,  and  am  neither  for  nor  against  the  mill- 
dam.  —  Ttnnemet  Newspaper. 

At  the  forks  of  the  road  there  lived  a  brawny,  stalwart  son  of  Vulcan.  He  wai 
a  man  of  strong  will,  and  a  zealous  disciple  of  Tom  Paine.  His  Herculean  frame, 
and  bold,  flat-footed  way  of  saying  things,  had  impressed  his  neighbors,  and  he 
held  the  rod  in  ttrrorem  over  them.  —  IIarper*8  Mag.^  Sept.,  1858. 

Mr.  Pickens,  of  South  Carolina,  has  come  out  flat-footed  for  the  administra- 
tion,— a  real  red-hot  Democrat,  dyed  in  the  wool, — denounces  Mr.  Calhoun, — 
and  is  ready  now  to  take  any  high  office.  But  the  mission  to  England  is  beyond 
his  reach.  — A'.  Y.  Herald,  June  30,  1846. 

Plat  Top.     See  Iron  Weed. 

To  flax  round.     To  be  energetic  ;  to  move  quickly.     New  England. 

Flea-Bane.  (Erigeron  Canadense.)  One  of  the  most  hardy  and  com- 
mon weeds.  It  propagates  itself  rapidly,  and  since  the  discovery  of 
America  has  been  introduced  and  spread  through  most  countries  in 
Europe.  —  Bigelow's  Flora  Bost. 

This  plant  is  sold  by  the  Shakers  for  its  medical  properties,  which 
are  astringent  and  diuretic. 

Flicker.     See  Clape. 

Flitter.     A  coiTuption  of  the  word  fritter,  a  pancake. 

Floor.  Used  in  Congress,  in  this  expression,  to  get  the  floor;  to  have 
the  floor;  to  obtain  the  floor ,  —  that  is,  to  obtain  an  opportunity  of 
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taking  part  in  a  debate.     The  English  saji  to  be  in  pone^twn  of  lh§ 
So%i»e,  —  Pickerififf^a  Vocabul€trif, 

To  flour.  To  grind  and  holt ;  to  convert  into  flour.  —  Webitter.  A 
word  uBed  in  those  paii^  of  t}ie  ctmiitry  where  there  are  mUh  for 
grinding  wheat.  Ejl  :  *'  The  mill  can  Jiour  two  hundred  barrela  a 
day  ;'*  i-  f.,  it  can  make  m  many  barrels  of  flour, 

noniiDg-Mill,  A  grist-mill,  eapedaUy  one  iu  which  flour  h  made 
from  wheat 

Flummiix.  In  eollegeai  applied  to  a  poor  recitation;  a  failure. — 
Hairs  College  Word$, 

To  flummux.  To  give  in*  give  up;  to  die*  The  word  is  used  in 
England,  but  not  in  the  Hame  manner.  According  to  Halliwell,  it 
means  **to  overcome,  frighten,  bewilder,  foil,  diaappoint^  or  rajB- 
tify,  also  to  maul  or  mangle."  —  Did,  of  Arch,  and  Proi\  Worth, 

PrehAps  PurMnn  Hjine  didn't  put  into  Pok<?r%'nie  for  two  mniial  hour^;  wnd 
prehapA  Pokervilte  rlidtiH  mizLlle,  winciP,  and  ^ni^iy  fiummix  right  beneath  him. 
FitUi^  Bramn  in  Poktrrillt, 

Eo  yc  men  of  mighty  fsioiimchs, 
Men  thai  can't  be  made  to  fiummwe. 

Otfgier  IVar  of  Accmnnc,  N.  Y,  Trihunt^  April,  1849. 

I  thought  I  should  fifiummuxtd!  The  dogs  they  »idled  back  ;  m\*  Ike  cursed; 
AD(1  t  lar  down  an"  riolled,  till  I  was  ao  full  I  thought  I  sbtiuld  ■  htiDt  my  biler. 
JfiJte  ffovttr's  Bear  Story. 

Flunk.     A  backing  out;  a  total  failure  in  a  college  recitation.    ^M^t^  g^'^**'^^ 

Th«  Sftbhath  dawo^  upon  the  poor  student  burdened  with  the  thL>ught  of  the 
leaaoci  or^«tnJt  of  the  morrow  morninf^, —  Ynlt  Tomtthntrk^  Feb.,  1851. 

In  mnody  mpciitotion  sunk. 

Reflecting  on  my  futun  Junk. -^  Stm^t  of  Tah,  1863. 

To  flunk.  To  fail  utterly  in  a  college  examination.  The  **  Bruno- 
nian,'*  Feb.  24^  1877»  says  ^  Jiunk  is  a  complete  fizzle,  and  a  dead 
flunk  h  where  one  refa«te8  to  get  out  of  his  8eat 

They  know  thai  a  man  who  ha»  funked^  becxntiici  too  much  of  a  ji^nitij  to  get 
bJA  lessoD,  it  not  in  a  state  to  appreciate  j/nklnf^. -^  AmherM  Indicaior^  YoL  I. 
p.  253, 

Way  down  in  Hoosic  Valley 

Minds  put  forth  their  shoots, 
And  many  weary  hours  are  i>aased 

In  grubbing  linji^tiil  roots. 
There  I  tiEzled  and  therts  IJlu^td, 

3n  mournful  all  the  day; 
Till  the  welcome  pony  came  at  Uft, 
And  bore  my  toil  away. 

Carmina  CoUet/enda^  Sonpt  if  WUiMmt^  p,  9d. 
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To  flunk  out.     To  Tetire  through  fear;  to  give  up,  Vack  out. 

WhVt  littJe  one,  you  must  be  cracked,  if  you  Jlwdc  tmi  before  we  begin.  —  J*  C 
NenL 

We  mwat  hnve  at  leaat  as  many  ?ab«»<*r1ber8  as  there  are  studenU  in  coflfge,  or 
flunk  ouL— The  CVeiyon,  Yale  Coll,  18^3. 

Flunky.  1.  A  ckkss  of  people,  who,  unacquainted  with  the  manner 
in  which  stocks  are  boii|;-ht  and  sold,  and  deceived  by  api^arances, 
oome  into  Wall  Street  without  any  knowledge  of  tlie  market.  The 
consequence  is,  they  make  bad  investments,  or  lose  their  money. 
These  the  brokers  <i^Jiunhits.—A  Wtek  in  WaU  Street,  p.  81. 

A  broker,  wlio  tiad  met  with  heavy  Insses,  exclaimed  :  *'  I  'm  in  a  b«ar-tnip,  — 
tht»  won't  do.  The  dogs,  will  come  over  mt*  I  abatl  be  mulct  In  a  los?.  But 
Pve  got  time;  111  turn  the  scale;  I'll  help  the  bulb  operate  for  a  rise,  and 
draw  ia  iheJIunkieM.**  —  Ibid,  p.  80. 

2.  In  college  parlance,  says  ^tr.  Hall,  in  km  **  College  Words," 
**one  who  makes  a  complete  failure;  one  who  Jiunks.** 
I  bore  him  safe  Ihroujjh  Horace^ 
Saved  him  from  U^Kjtunhrjf'i  doom. 

Yait  Lit.  Moff.,  Vol.  XX. 

Flntter-Wlieel.  A  water-wheel  of  smali  diameter,  which  from  the 
rapidity  of  its  motion  makes  a  fluttering  noise;  hence  its  name* 
Used  mostly  for  ordinary  saw-millf » 

Fly.  (Dutch,  t%.)  lu  New  York,  a  swamp,  a  marsh.  *'The  Fly 
market  '^  of  New  York  ia  well  known. 

To  fly  around.  To  stir  about;  to  be  active.  A  very  common  ex- 
pression. Fly  round  and  tear  ^ounhirt  ia  not  an  infrequent  Inten- 
dfication. 

Come,  gall,  fy  rmmd^  and  let  *«  get  Mrs.  Clayen  some  supper.  —A  Ntw  Eom9^ 
p.  Id. 

Fetch  on  the  pies  and  puddings.  /7y  round  and  change  the  plates.  —  Widoie 
Btdott  Paptrg,  p.  167. 

Flyer.  A  venture.  To  take  a  fyer  in  stocks  is  the  expression  used 
in  Wall  Street  when  persons  not  stock- brokers,  or  dealers  in  stocki, 
occasionally  make  a  venture.  Their  orders  are  given  to  the  regular 
brokers,  who  execute  them  for  a  commission,  without  becoming 
personally  responsible  to  the  parties  with  whom  they  make  the^ 
transaction. 

The  most  nuccessful  bankers  and  merchants  often  employ  their  spare  fiindi  in 
UikingfyerM,  -^  New  York  SUKk  EeporL 

When  the  open  and  close  Boards  [of  broken]  so  far  coalesced  as  to  meet  in 
one  Long  RooiOt  old  notions  had  become  so  thoroughly  rubbed  away  that  mem* 
bers  npoke  frankly  of  their  neat  turns  and^yen.  —  JHed&ery,  Men  and  MytitneM 
i^  WaU  Stnei,  jt.  111. 

W^iwWtali     inn  yin  gnftfi 
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To  tij  off  the  Handle.  To  break  outf  become  excited ;  nlso,  to  break 
aproiELise. 

When  I  ttsed  to  tell  miniater  this,  u  he  wms  /tfinff  of  the  hartdU,  he  'd  aay, 
Sam,  you  're  &a  correct  u  Euclid,  but  as  cold  mid  dry.  —  Sum  Slit^k^  Uutttan 
Nature,  p.  149. 

Now  «m]  then  one  of  the  girli!  would  pmniis«,  ami  then /Fy  fijfr^r  /Ar  hmxtlh; 
but  most  all  tontrivod  mma  reason  for  giving  me  the  bag  to  hold.  —  MiCUninckrf 
SetdWt  Marriiiffe, 

Fos-Bom,  A  huge  born  blown  by  uteani,  chiefly  used  at  st^a  to  Wftni 
vessels  when  in  a  fog.  It  id  gaid  that  the  Bound  can  be  worked  up  to 
a  power  of  being  heard  sixty  miles  away.     It  is  also  called  a  Sjfren, 

FoUu,  This  old  word  is  much  used  in  New  England,  in.stead  of 
** people**  or  ''personfl/'  1,  For  the  persons  in  one's  family,  as 
in  this  common  phrase,  **  How  do  your  foih  do  ?  *'  that  h,  your 
family.  2.  For  people  in  general;  aa  in  expressions  of  this  kind, 
**  What  do  folkji  think  of  it  ?  "  &c.  Dr.  Johnson  observes  tlmt  **  it 
is  now  only  used  in  familiar  or  burlesque  language,**  ^PiVi-ermiy. 
When  English  writers  try  to  imitate  Yaukee  talk,  they  make  us 
saj/o/Jt ;  ou  the  other  hand,  they  make  us  say  helpx^  instead  of  help. 

Old  good  man  iNbuon  of  the  gTeea 

Remembers  he  the  tree  has  seen, 

And  goe»  with /ulk*  to  »hew  ihe  i*i*ght.  —  Swi/i. 

Foo-Foo.  In  New  York,  a  term  of  contempt,  nearly  equivalent  to 
**  small  potatoes,  ■'  a  man  not  worth  notice. 

DonH  know  what  a  fm-/ot>  is?  Well,  ai  you're  a  greenhorn,  til  enlighten 
you.  A  fixt-foo^  or  an  out»ider,  is*  a  cli«p  diat  can't  come  the  hlg  (Igur^.  —  A 
Ghmct  ai  Ntw  TorL 

Fool-Fiah.  (Genus  Monocanfhm,  Cuvier.)  The  popular  name  of  the 
Long- finned  File-fiyh.  *'  Our  fi.shermen  apply  to  it  the  whirnnical 
name  of  Fool-fish/*  says  l>r.  DeKay,  **in  allusion  tji  w hat  they 
consider  it*  absurd  mode  of  swimming  with  a  w^rig^Utig  motion,  its 
body  being  sunk,  and  its  mouth  just  on  a  level  with  the  water,"  — 
Nat.  HiaL  of  New  JVl*. 

Foot.  ** To  foot  it"  is  familiar  English;  but  the  Western  phrase* 
•*To  take  his  foot  in  his  hand,"  ia  assuredly  a  Ijold  stretch  of  lan- 
guage.    **  Put  doum  one^sfmt,'*     To  b©  determined. 

Foot-^^n*  A  cotton-gin  moved  by  the  foot;  it  is  more  used  than 
tlie  gin  oj^^erated  by  steam. 

Footstool.     The  earth    An  irreverent  familiarization  of  Isiniah  Ixri,  1, 

Foot-Stove.  A  contrivance  for  keeping  the  feet  warm,  formerly 
curried  by  old  ladies  to  the  meeting*hou5«a^  on  Simtlays.  and  ussed  by 
huckster-women  in  the  markets.  It  consists  of  a  small  stjuare  tin 
lox,  perforated  with  holes  and  enclosed  in  a  wooden  frame,  with  a 
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wire  handle.     It  has  a  door  on  one  side,  througb  which  is  thrufit  m 

small  square  iron  dish  of  live  coals,  spriiikJed  OTer  with  a  few  asiies. 
Footy,  Pouty.      A    mistake;    a  simpleton;    a    bjunderer;    any  one 

alightly  valued.     Local  in  Massachuaetta. 
For,  l>eft>re  the  infinitive  particle  **  to,'*  ao  frequent  in  early  writem, 

but  now  deemed  a  vulgarism,  is  still  retained  in  the  West, 
rorbiddea  Fruit.     {Citr\iA  Paradixi.)     The  Paradise  Orange,  a  fruit 

almost  as  large  as  a  slmddock.     Jamaica,  W.  Ind.     The  shrub  is 

now  cultivated  by  our  horticulturists. 
Force.     In  the  J>outht  the  slaves  of  a  planter  able  to  work  iu  the  field. 
To  force  Quotatioiia  ia  where  brokers  wish  to  keep  up  the  price  of 

stock,  and  to  prevent  its  falling  out  of  sight.     This  is  accomplished 

by  a  smaU  sale  or  by  **  washing."  —  Medbfiy^  Men  and  Mtfsteries  nf 

Wall  Stre*^t. 
Foiefathera'  Day.     In  New  England,  the  day  on  which  the  PUgriius 

latirled  at  Plymouth  (the  21st  December). 
Tore  Ood.     A  negro  asseveration. 

A  »tarv  h  laid  of  a  slave,  tti^  MJinewhere  between  90  And  100,  who,  a(  what- 
ever time  of  clay  he  met  his  master,  alwayi  Atid,  **  *F9r€  Ged^  toMsa,  hain*t  had 

a  moMtMul  U>  eat  t4>-day.'* 
Fore-handed.     To  be  fure-handtd  is  to  be  in  good  circumstances,  to 

be  coinfortjibly  off*     Compare  A/orehamJ.     The  expression  is  much 

used  m  the  interior  parts  of  the  country. 

Many  or  the  new  boases  which  have  been  built  have  been  built  by  macbanica, 
fare-hcrndtd  men,  ai  we  iay  in  New  Eiii^laiid^  who  have  accumulated  unall  iiinia. 
Promdence  Joumttl. 

Mm.  Ainiiworth  made  io  long  A  Tiait  among  her  Ela»tcm  fnends^  who  are  now 
Jort-handfd  folk*,  th»t  slie  hafl  come  back  imbued  mo^t  witisfactorily  with  a 
loTtntg  appreciatiDQ  of  the  adrantagvaof  cIvilizatioQ,  —  Mrt,  Clofen^  ForutLffk, 
VcL  I,  p.  &0. 

Foreign-born.     Bom  elsewhere  than  in  United  States. 

Out  native  mfK^hanics  and  working  men,  in  the  average,  tecetre  room  wages, 

and  h^>]d  mure  eligible  position^  than  they  would  if  nojot^iffm-bom  laborer  were 

DOW  m  the  country*  —  !^-  Y^  Tribum,  Dw.  U,  1861. 
Fore  Pay.     **  There  are  two  bad  paymasters,  no  pay  and /ore  jjay/* 

This  proverbial  expression  is  frequently  heard  in  the  West. 
Forest  City.      Cleveland,  in   the   State  of  Ohio;    and   Portland  in 

Maine. 
For  Ood*B  Bake.     Thoroughly.     *'  They  used  to  build  for  God'a  aake 

in  those  days."     **  That  was  nailed  for  God's  sake." 
T^  fork  overt     To  hand  over;   to  pay  over,  as  money.     A  alang 

eip^aaaioa  of  frequent  uaft. 
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He  groaned  in  spirit  ml  the  thougfit  of  jwrting  with  io  much  money.    Them 

via,  however,  no  help  for  it,  m  he/orktd  over  the  five  dolbirB.  —  Knicktrbocksr 

Magazine, 
A  woiiM4ie  prophet  down  Strnth  latelv-  sjiid*  in  one  of  hi$  frL-niionn,  that  "he 

WM  sent  to  redeem  ihe  world  ajkI  all  thinpi  thervin.**     Whereupon,  a  native 

pulled  out  two  tl^  e-flitnar  bilU  of  a  brukeii  bunk,  and  asked  hjiu  tujhrk  ovtr  the 

tpecie  for  them.  —  Ntwtpnpir, 

What  more  riKht  has  a  man  to  f*ay  to  you,  "Stand  tind  deliver  your  name/' 

than  Jo  eav,  **  Stand  and  fork  Ofitr  your  pane  "  ?  —  iSawi  Stkk^  Human  Naturt^ 

p.  17. 
To  fork  up.    To  pay  up;  as,   ** Jonathan,   I've   trusted  you  long 

enough:   no  fork  upJ^ 
Forks.    In  the  plural,  the  point  where  a  road  paiia  into  two;  and  the 

point  where  a  river  divides,  or  ratlier  where  two  rivera  meet  and 

tLuite  in  one  stream.     Each  branch  is  called  a  fork,  —  Weh&ter. 

Finally,  the  Pamraeei  ahundoned  the  field  tn  th«ir  victoriouB  eoemies,  leaving 
sixty  of  ihelf  warriors  upon  the  ensanguined  bjat tie-ground.  Tlie  defeated  party 
w?re  pursued  only  a  short  distance,  and  theii  pmnitted  to  R'turn  wiibnut  further 
molestation  to  their  village^  at  the  Forka  of  the  Platte.  —  Hctnet  in  lk«  Hachf 
MoumUtint,  p.  50> 

About  the  same  time,  the  tillage  on  Republican  Fork  of  Kansas  was  also  than- 
doned,  and  its  Inhabitaiitif  united  with  the  Loup».  —  Ibid. 

Porlornity.  F^prlom  coudilion.  Thi5  word  appeared  in  a  Sunday 
SchiXiil  book  by  Mra.  ■, 

To  fort  in.     To  intrench  i^  a  fort, 

A  few  inhahitantaybrJ!<«iF  in  on  the  Potomac.  —  Mar^MiT*  Weuhinffton. 

Fortiner,  Portiiio,  (For-auf^hhl-k'now.)  This  remarkable  specimen 
of  clipping  and  condensing  a  phrase  approaches  the  Indian  method 
of  Conning  words.  The  word  m  very  common  through  New  Eng- 
laud,  Long  Island^  and  the  rest  of  New  York.     See  Farziner, 

Forward.     Forehead;  &>  Forrerd  for  forward. 

Forwarding  MerchaDt.  One  whos^e  business  it  is  to  receive  and  for- 
ward giioda  for  others.  The  internal  navigation  and  trade  of  the 
United  States,  bo  great  ia  the  extent  of  onr  country,  requirea  for- 
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itarding  merchanfs  in  all  the  principal  towns.  ^ 

Fotch,  lor  fetched  y  is  used  by  ignorant  |:«r8nns»  especially  the  blacks  at    ^     ^**^^^^ 

the  South. 
Found.     Ignorant  and  careless  speakers  say,  **  The  prisoner  yr^A  found 

ten  dollars,''  instead  of  he  vfnA  fined.     They  want  to  fonn  the  past 

tense,  and  the  proper  word  sounds  too  much  like  the  present  find. 

Comp.  Held. 
To  fox.     1.  To  fox  boots  is  to  repair  them  by  renewiiig  the  lower 

jiortion. 

2.  To  play  truant.     So  employed  in  some  parts  of  Canada. 
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Foz  Orape.  (Vitis  labrusca,)  A  large  grape  common  on  the  borders 
of  streams.  The  surface  of  the  leaf  is  characterized  by  its  foxy 
pubescence.  The  Southern /ox  (/ra^je  is  Vitis  vulpina.  Its  fruit  is 
larger,  and  its  taste  more  agreeable,  than  the  former. 

To  fraggle.    To  rob.     A  word  used  in  Texas. 

Frame-House.  A  house  whose  frame  is  of  squared  timber.  Used 
much  as  ^*  timber-house  "  is  in  England,  for  distinction's  sake. 

Opposite  Faniholt*8  house  is  a  quaint  old  windmill,  which,  with  the  suiroaiid- 
ing jframe-houtes,  seems  to  date  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  country.  — N,  T, 
Trilmne,  April  23,  1862. 

Fraud.    A  deceitful  person ;  a  cheat. 

Free-Figfater.     A  partisan  ranger;  a  guerilla  soldier. 

We  publinh  the  recent  act  of  [the  Confederate]  Congress,  authorizing  the  rais- 
ing and  bringing  into  service  of  partisan  rangers.  Now  is  the  time  for  fite^ 
Jightert,  men  of  dash  and  daring.  —  Petersburg  ( Va,)  Rxpreu^  April  29, 1862. 

Free  Labor.  Labor  performed  by  freemen,  in  contradistinction  to  that 
of  slaves,  a  term  formerly  in  vogue  both  at  the  North  and  South. 

So,  wheresoever  our  destiny  sends  forth 
Its  widening  circles  to  the  South  or  North, 
Where'er  our  banner  flaunts  beneath  the  stars 
Its  mimic  splendors  and  its  cloud-like  bars. 
There  shall  Frtt  Labor* a  hardy  children  stand. 
The  equal  sovereigns  of  a  slaveless  land. 

Jt  G.  WhitHer,  The  Panorama, 

Free  Love.  Freedom  of  the  afPections ;  the  right  to  consort  with  those 
with  whom  we  have  **  elective  affinities,"  regardless  of  the  shackles 
of  matrimony.  Within  the  last  few  years,  several  associations  have 
been  organized  in  the  North,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  doc- 
trine into  practical  effect.     See  Affinity, 

*'  And  you  believe  in  Free  Love^  do  you  not?"  [said  Prof.  Gusher  to  Josiah 
Allen's  wife]. 

**  How  free  ?  "  said  she,  coolly. 

*'Free  to  marry  anybody  you  want  to,  and  as  long  as  you  want  to,  from  half 
a  day  up  to  five  years  or  so." 

*'  No.  sir!  "  says  she,  '*  I  believe  in  rij^hts,  but  I  don't  believe  in  wrongs;  for, 
of  all  the  miserable  doctrines  that  was  ever  let  loose  upon  the  world,  the  doctrine 
of  Free  Lore  is  the  miserablcst.  Free  Love  .'"  she  repeated  in  indignant  tones, 
*'it  ought  to  be  called  free  deviltry."  — Bttty  Bobbet^  p.  195. 

''Josiah  Allen's  wife"  called  on  Mrs.  Victoria  Woodhull  to  discuss  with  her 
the  subject  of  womeir.*i  rights  and/ree  tore. 

"You  are  right,  Victoria,  in  your  views  of  wimmen's  votin,"  .  .  .  said  the 
former,  "  but  you  arc  wrong  in  this/re«  love  business ;  you  are  wrong  in  keepin* 
bouse  with  two  husbands  at  the  same  time."  —  Ibid.^  p.  319. 

Free  Lover.    An  advocate  of  the  free-love  doctrine. 

A  "  reform  convention  "  assembled  at  Rutland,  Vermont,  on  Friday.    About  a 
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tliooMUid  persons  —  abolitionists,  spiritualists,  and  frtt  lovers  —  attended,  the 
spiritualists  predominating.  —  Bah.  Sun^  June  28,  1858. 

Berlin  Heights  is  a  village  in  Ohio,  in  which  bands  of  Free  Lovershaxe  settled, 
so  as  to  be  a  comfort  and  protection  to  each  other;  also,  for  the  convenience  of 
hapless  pairs  by  a  large  matrimonial  exchange.  — Dixon^  Spiritual  Wires^  p.  387 

Tree  LoviBxn.     The  doctrine  of  free  love. 

Free-Nigger.  A  reproachful  tenn  in  the  Southern  States  of  America, 
to  denote  an  alx>litionist,  or  a  Northerner. 

ThouMinds,  sir,  voted  the  Secession  ticket  just  to  prove  that  they  were  not 
abolitionists, — not  Lincoln  men,  —  and  that  they  abhorred  yVfe-nt^/^r  barba- 
rianism.  — A'.  Y,  Tribune^  Isov.  8,  1861,  Letter  from  Tenneuee. 
Free  SoiL    Freedom  of  the  soil  belon^ng  to  the  United  States,  and 
not  yet  formed  into  States,  from  Negro  slavery. 

The  people  are  rousted !    Tliey '  ve  slumbered  too  long, 
While  Freedom  grew  weak,  and  Tyranny  strong. 
But  now  they  are  coming  from  hill  and  glen, 
They  come  to  the  rescue,  —  the  Free-Suil  men. 

Mrs.  Child,  Free  Sail  Song. 

Free-Soiler.  An  advocate  of  the  exclusion  of  slaveiy  from  the  territo- 
ries belonging  to  the  United  States.  A  word  which  first  came  into 
use  in  the  year  1848. 

I  only  want  to  see  the  drst /re e-aoiler  here.  I  '11  drop  the  first  one  that  opens 
his  mouth  for  alK>lition  cusses.  I  Ml  be  dog-gauned  if  I  don't.  —  Glndstoney  Eng- 
fijAmon  iJt  Kaiuat^  p.  48. 

Free-SoilisQL  The  principles  or  doctrines  of  the  advocates  of  free- 
dom in  the  territories  in  opposition  to  those  of  slavery. 

I  tell  you,  mark  every  scoundrel  among  you  that  is  the  least  tainted  witbyVee- 
soiUsm  or  abolitionism,  and  extenninate  him.  Neither  give  nor  take  quarter 
from  them.  — Speech  of  Gtneral  Strinfjfdloic  in  the  Kansas  Lryislnture. 

Aree  to  say,  Free  to  confess.  Common  expressions  equivalent  to 
'*  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say.''     To  acknowledge. 

We  are  free  to  say  that  an  intelligent  aprirchciision  of  all  the  facts  which  might 
here  be  exposed,  and  a  candid  allowance  for  them,  ought  to  afTcct  the  tone  towards 
England  in  which  our  histories  are  written.  —  North  Am.  Jitr.,   Oct.,  1858, 
p.  468. 
Tree  States.    Those  States  in  which  Negro  slavery  does  not  exist. 

Equal  and  exact  justice  to  both  slave  and^re^  Stntts  is  the  only  ground  upon 
which  the  Southern  States  can  maintain  their  claim  to  equal  rights  in  the  Federal 
Union.  —  Richmond  Enquirer^  Aug.,  1858. 

Freeze.    A  Southern  term  for  frosty  weather. 

The  effects  of  the  \aie  freeze  have  been  severely  felt.  —  Charleston  paper. 

To  freeze.    1.  To  have  a  longing  desire  for  any  thing.    South-western. 

This  child  has  felt  like  going  West  for  many  a  month,  being  half  froze  for 
buffalo  meat  and  mountain  dolus.  —  Buxton's  Far  West, 
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2.  To  freeze  to.  To  cling  to  any  person;  to  "cotton  to;"  to 
grasp. 

A  clergyman,  coming  from  an  inland  town  to  a  parish  in  Boston 
that  was  supposed  to  be  somewhat  effete  and  old-fogyish,  received 
this  advice:  *^  If  you  can  find  a  young  man  in  that  church, /reese  to 
him; ''  and  he  literally  did,  but  hardly  in  the  sense  intended. 

Freezer.     A  refrigerator. 

To  Creese  out  Nearly  equivalent  to  "leaving  out  in  the  cold,"  as 
the  South  threatened  to  serve  New  England  in  a  new  confederacy. 
The  expression  is  heard  frequently,  of  late,  in  various  applications. 
It  has  lately  been  employed,  **  the  freezing  out  policy,*'  with  refer- 
ence to  the  management  of  some  life-insurance  companies,  to  com- 
pel policy-holders  to  surrender  their  policies  by  unfair  devices,  &c. 
I  find  a  game  of  "Freeze-out  Poker"  mentioned  in  a  letter  from 
Badwood  (Black  Hills),  in  "  Harper's  Monthly,"  October,  1877, 
p.  799:  **  They  doant  do  nuthin*  but  drink  whiskey  and  playe  frease 
aotU  poker.** 

Freigfat-Car.     A  railway  car  for  carrying  merchandise. 

Freight-Train.  A  ti'ain  of  cars  on  a  railway,  expressly  for  carrying 
merchandise,  lumber,  &c.     In  England,  called  a  "  goods  train." 

TxeBh,  n.     1.  An  abbreviation  for  Freshman. 

2.  Used  locally  in  Maryland  for  a  stream  distinct  from  the  tide- 
water; as,  "  Allen's  Fresh,**  **  Pile's  Fresh.**  The  lands  in  Talbot 
County,  Md.,  are  divided  into  freshes  and  salts. 

Freah,  adj.    Forward,  bold;  as,  "  Don't  make  yourself  too  fresh  here." 

Freahet.  A  flood,  or  overflowing  of  a  river,  by  means  of  heavy  rains 
or  melted  snow;  an  inundation.  — Webster. 

This  word  is  used  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States.  That  it 
is  an  old  English  word  is  evinced  by  the  following  extract  from  the 
"  Description  of  New  England,"  written  and  published  in  England, 
in  1658:  — 

'*  Between  Salem  and  Charlestown  is  situated  the  town  of  Lynn,  near  to  a  river, 
whose  strong  freshet  at  the  end  of  the  winter  filleth  all  her  banks,  and  with  a 
violent  torrent  vents  itself  into  the  sea."  — p.  29. 

It  appears  to  be  now  confined  to  America;  but  the  word  fresh  is 
still  used  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland  in  precisely  the 
same  sense.  It  is  also  used  in  Louisiana.  See  Pickering's  Vocab- 
ulary for  a  full  discussion  of  the  word  and  its  uses. 
Frijolea.  (Spanish,  pron.  fre-h&les.)  Kidney  beans  (Phaseolus)  in 
all  their  varieties.  A  common  article  of  food  upon  the  plains  and 
on  the  Mexican  frontier. 
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Pil»oo-     The  city  of  San  Francisco,  so  called  througbout  Califomia- 
lYoe*     An  iron  cleaver,  or  splitting- knife. 

The  fihingle^-tiiaker  fiUnds  with  /roe  m  <me  hand  and  msllet  in  the  other,  tn- 
deavarinij  tt>  rive  a  biU<?t  of  hemlock  on  n  block.  —  Marff^iret.,  p*  159, 

*''He  beat  his  bead  all  to  ^TiiiiHh  with  a  frot,^"  said  one.  "  Na,  H  was  witb  an 
KKa,"  Mud  anothiir  —  Ibid.,  p.  :j2a. 

Frog.     The  iron  plate  where  two  lines  of  railroad  intersect;  probably 

fio  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  **  frog  "  of  a  horse's  foot. 
Frolic*     A  favorite  term  in  the  West  for  a  party. 
Promety,  Frumty.     Wheat  boiled   with  milk,  to   which  snt^-ar  and 

spice    are    added.  —  ffuUtiffishire    Ohii^mrif.       Used    in    M^rjland, 

where  it  is  called  furmeity. 
Front  Name.     Chrktiau   name,     **  The  familiar  manner  in   which 

the  teleg^raph  handlen  my  front  name^^*  i.  e,  in  callincr  him  Ben. 
Froat-Fiah.     (Genus  Morrhtin.)     A  sumll  finh  which  ahonnds  on  our 

coast  during  llie  winter  months.     It  is  also  called  Tom-cod.  —  Storer* 
Frost- G-rape.     See  Ckkken-Grape. 
I^oatwort.     {Cistus  Canademls,)     A  medicinal  plant  prepared  by  the 

Shakers  I  and  uaed  for  its  astringent  and  totjic  properties. 

Itoostiy.     Frfiugh  is  provincial  in  ttie  north  of  England,  and  means 

any  thing  loose,  spongy,  or  ertsily  broken;  often  applied  to  wood,  as 

*•  brittle  *Ma  to  mineral  substances.  —  BrocketCn  Glm^ur^.  ^'  Froughy 

butter  *'  is  rancid  butt-er. 

This  word  is  in  common  \x^^  in  many  parts  of  New  England.     It 

ia  doubtless  a  corruption  of  /rough,  wliicb  is  sometimes  used  here. 

Pickermg, 
Frowchcy.     (Dutch,  vrouwtje.)     A  f urbelowed  old  woman.     Local  in 

New  York  and  its  vicinity. 
To  feump.     To  mock;  to  insult.     A  verj-- old  word»  occurring  in  the 

dictionaries  of  Cotgrave  and  Minshew. 

I  was  »bAN'd  and/mmped^  «»ir,  —  Beaumont  and  Flrtcher, 
Tliis  old  word,  though  long  out  of  use  in  England,  still  lingers 
among  the  descendants  of  the  first  settlers  in  New  England. 

The  sleiffh*  warpMl  from  side  to  ^hU;  the  n'deri  sereamed,  CTmB-hi%  Jhtrnped^ 
and  hootfd  at  each  otlmr*  —  Margartt^  p.  174, 

Fry,  Judging  from  what  travellers  say,  one  of  the  moat  abominable 
di«hes  among  the  farmers  of  Texas  is  what  is  there  called  a  **  fry," 
It  is  thus  described  by  a  correspondent  of  the  **  Chicago  Tribune  \  ** 

If  you  an?  n^kt'd  Jwth  at  supper  and  breakfast  to  help  your^plf  to  thr^frU',  don't 
you  do  so  uolejsa  you  have  acquired  a  reli<h  for  *ole-le»lJier,     Tliis/ry  ia  the  most 
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abominable  dish  in  the  thirty-eight  Statei  and  Territories.  It  consists  of  lam 
beef  salted  and  dried,  parboiled  and  fried  in  grease.  Saw-dust  is  juicier,  tod 
sole-leather  is  tenderer. 

Faffy.  Light;  soft;  puffy.  Used  in  Yorkshire,  England,  and  pre- 
served in  some  parts  of  New  England. 

She  mounted  the  high,  white, /u^  plain;  a  dead  and  unbounded  waste  lay  all 
about  her.  —  Margaret^  p.  168. 

Full  ChiseL  At  full  speed.  A  metaphor  from  a  chisel,  which,  when 
not  properly  struck,  starts  off  violently  sidewise ;  an  equivalent  for 
the  phrases  "  full  drive  '*  and  "  full  split,"  both  of  which  are  used 
in  England  and  in  this  country.  A  modem  New  England  vul- 
garism. 

"  Oh,  ye»^  sir,  I  '11  get  you  my  master*s  seal  in  a  minute."  And  off  he  set  ffM 
ckuel.  —  Sam  Slick  in  EngUmd,  oh.  2. 

The  moose  looked  round  at  us,  shook  his  head  a  few  times,  then  turned  round 
and  fetched  a  spring  right  at  WBfuU  chisel.  —  John  Smithes  Letters. 

At  that  the  boys  took  arter  them  full  chisel^  and  the  galls  run  as  if  a  catamotmt 
had  been  arter  them.  —  Downing,  May-day  in  New  York^  p.  46. 
And  so  the  Yankee  staves  along 
FvU  chisel^  hitting  right  or  wrong ; 
And  makes  the  burden  of  his  song, 

By  Golly !  —  Anonymous. 

Full  Swing.  '*  He  's  going  full  swing,"  i.  e.  very  fast;  at  full  speed. 
Not  peculiar  to  the  United  States. 

Pull  Team.  A  powerful  man;  a  man  of  consequence.  See  Whole 
Team. 

Fundum.  A  sea-bottom.  This  term,  used  first  by  Governor  Wise  of 
Virginia,  in  a  message  to  the  Legislature,  is  occasionally  heard 
derisively.  **  The  great  Virginia  Fundum.  Re-opening  of  the 
Oyster  Trade."  — iV.   Y.  Tribune,  Dec.  20,  1861. 

Funeral.  **  To  preach  a  funeral.**  In  some  parts  of  the  West,  the 
funeral  sermon  is  preached,  not  at  the  time  of  the  burial,  but  long 
after,  sometimes  even  a  year  after  the  death  of  the  person.  The 
custom  arose,  probably,  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  competent 
**  preacher ''  in  a  thinly  settled  country.  After  so  long  an  interval, 
**  preaching  the  funeral,"  which  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  a 
feast,  becomes  rather  an  occasion  of  merrymaking  than  of  lamen- 
tation. 

This  custom  is  universal  among  the  Negroes  at  the  South,  who 
will  devote  a  year's  wages  to  secure  a  handsome  funeral  to  a  de- 
ceased relative ;  and  the  importance  of  the  individual  seems  to  be 
rated  by  the  time  suffered  to  elapse  between  the  death  and  the 
funeral. 
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To  ftmmrallBe.     To  perform  the  clerical  duties  preparatory  to  a  fun- 
eral.    Southern. 

Funk.     1.  Fear,  or  sensibility  to  fear;  cowardice.       •ii^*-   V-^****^^ 

So  niy  friend's  fault  is  timidity.  ...  I  grant,  then,  that  the  funk  is  sublime, 
which  is  a  true  and  friendly  admission.  —  Letter  in  Literary  IVorld^  Nov.  30, 
1850. 

2.  A  coward. 

To  funkify.     To  frighten ;  to  alarm.     New  England. 

Scared !  says  he,  ser\'es  him  right  then ;  he  might  have  knowed  how  to  feel  for 
other  folks,  and  not  funki/y  them  so  poskily.  —  Sam  Slick  in  England,  ch.  8. 

To  funk  out    To  ^*  back  out ''  in  a  cowardly  manner. 

To/unk  right  out  o'  political  strife  ain't  thought  to  be  the  thing, 
Without  you  deacon  off  the  tune  you  want  your  folks  should  sing. 

Biglow  Papert. 
Pnr  fly  (To  make).     See  Make  the  Fur  fly, 

FoiTGW.     To  draw  a  straight  furrow  is  to  go  straight  ahead;  to  mind 
one^s  own  business. 

Governor  B.  is  a  sensible  man ; 

He  stays  to  his  home,  and  looks  arter  his  folks; 
He  draws  his  furrow  as  straight  as  he  can, 
And  into  nobody's  tater-patch  pokes. 

Lowell^  The  Biglow  Peepers. 

To  foah  out.     To  come  to  nothing.     Comp.  To  fizzle  out, 

Fnata.  (Span.,  pron.  foos-te.)     A  strong  saddle  tree,  made  of  wood 

and  covered  with  raw-hide,  used  for  lassooing.     California. 
X^ke.     (Dutch, /liil-,  a  weel,  bow-net.)     The  large  bow-nets  in  New 

York  Harbor,  used  for  catching  shad,  are  called  shad-fykes. 
Tj%e,     (Fyst  V)     A  cur.     Common  in  and  about  Washington   and 

elsewhere.    It  is  the  old  foistiug  hound,  fysting  cur.     See  Fice. 


G. 

Gabblement    Gabble,  prate.     A  Southern  word. 

"This  court  *8  got  as  good  ears  as  any  man,"  said  the  magistrate;  "but  they 
ain*t  for  to  hear  no  old  woman's  gabbltment^  though  it 's  under  oath."  —  Chrvn, 
ofPintville, 
Qad.     A  long  stick  or  switch,  especially  one  used  for  driving  oxen. 
So  used  also  in  the  north  of  England. 

I  looked  around  and  saw  where  the  three  had  set  down  on  a  log.  I  measured 
the  length  of  the  foot,  and  found  where  they  had  cut  a  big  gad.—N,  T.  Spirit 
qfthe  Times,  Oct,  1848. 

Qal-Boy.     A  girlish  boy. 
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Gale.     Among  the  ladies,  a  state  of  excitement;  as,  "  Mra.   A 

wa«  in  quit^  a  gaie  on  New  Year's  Day/^ 

T}iG  lailie^t  laugh ing  hpartJly,  were  fast  getting  into  wbat,  in  N«w  England,  ii 
ftometiines  called  a  gfilt,  —  Brooktf  EoMtford, 

Oall.  1.  A  kind  of  low  land  in  Florida*  It  consists  of  a  matted  soil 
of  vegetable  fibre^s,  spongy  and  treacherous  to  the  foot,  unpleasant 
AS  well  as  dangerons  to  crop.  —  Vignole.f^  Fhrida^  p.  01. 

Romans  Hpeaks  of  two  kind^  of  these  lands,  *'^^  and  cypresii 
ffalhJ^  The  haif  galls  are  pJHDperly  watercourses,  covered  with  a 
spongy  earth  mixed  with  matted  vegetable  fibres,  dangerous  to  crosSp 
and  so  repkte  with  vitriolic  principles  that  the  water  is  impreg- 
nated witli  acid.  The  ctjpreas  if  ails  are  a  firm,  sandy  soil,  have  no 
vitriolic  ta.sbe  in  the  water,  and  are  never  used  for  purposes  of 
planting.  The  c^^irean  they  produce  is  a  dwarf  kind,  not  fit  for 
me.  — Nat.  HisL  of  Florida  {1776),  p.  3L 

Mr.  3  » living  near  the  Oclawaha,  while  crowing  a  bay  gall,  or  »awr  grass,  in 
company  with  his  son,  lant  VV^edni*i*clay.  wns  at'rjou.*ly  injnnrd  by  thr  attack  of 
an  alligator.     The  water  in  the  ffali  wae  aboat  knee-deep.  — £(ut  Florida  pajar, 

2*  (Ger.  qualte.)  A  name  applied  by  tlie  New  York  children  to 
the  jelly-fishes.  The  medusse,  or  sea-nettlea  {Diicophm-a) ,  they  call 
stinghiff-galls  (called  also  in  some  part*  of  England  Mang-Jisheg), 
The  ovoidal,  phosphorescent  jelly-fishes  (Ctenophora)  they  call 
lightning-galU. 

Gallinipper.  An  insect  pest  at  the  South  resembling  a  mosquito,  but 
much  larger. 

To  gallivant.  To  gaUantj  to  *'do  the  agreeable.**  Hotten  caUs  it 
an  old  English  word. — Slang  Die. 

[Marjorie  was]  jffotHtxtntinff  with  the  cook;  — juftt  wait  until  papa  and  in  am  m  a 
come  home^  and  *e«  what  tht-y  will  say  to  such  doings  in  the  hnUMj.  —  Mi*s  G'juid^ 
MtirJone*i  Qaest^  p.  1S5. 

Senator  Seward  h  gaUimntinff  ^ayly  about  Etirope.  Now  at  C<>nipi^gn«T  Miying 
soft  tilings  to  (hf  Kmpre»»  and  ^t tidying des put inm,  now  treading  tht^  battl«-i3etd  of 
Waterloo,  then  back  at  Paris,  and  bo  on.  —  Boitcm  Pott^  D«q.  10,  IdoU 

Wbat  buKifiens  bad  he  to  6irt  and  gnUivant  all  summer  with  Satly  RittHdge  ? 
Jfr#.  jy.  B.  Stowc,  in  Tht  indtptwdeni,  Feb.  27,  1862, 

Ghalloplng  Consumption.  A  quick  consumption,  or  where  the  disease 
terminate*  after  brief  illnf^sa.  George  Doughty  having  died  after  a 
short  illness,  the  question  waa  asked,  **  How  did  it  happen?  ** 

**Why,**  replied  the  Squir^^  '*  the  doctor  »^  it 'a  a  tfnllf^ng  conntmpthn. 
♦  .  .  He  M.yB  it  '■  the  quickest  case  he  ever  knew.  *  *  .  The  idea  of  a  f^Uow 
being  at  work  for  me,  and  dying  right  straight  along.  Why^  it  *i  awful  P*  ^-^ 
g«l£arto>H  TU  Bation  A'lgwriwairt,  p.  7&. 
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Oallo^WB.     Showy;  dashing.     New  York  slang. 
Mote,    LirE\%  you  're  a  yaUut  gal,  Anyhow ! 
Uay.    \  *itrt  nothin'  el*e.  —  j4  GUmtt  at  New  York, 

On  another  occasion,  Mope  goes  off  in  raptures  at  the  personal 
Appearance  and  many  accomplL^h merits  of  his  sweetheart,  and  ei* 

Look,  what  a  ^tlut  walk  tbe  'a  got!  Fve  strong  suspidona  1 11  kavr  to  get 
dittiig  to  her  one  of  tliede  daya. 

Q^allowaes.     Stispendera.     So  called  in  »ome  parts  of  England. 

Win  nkilt*  [^ntaloons]  were  supported  by  no  brnccs  or  gfillowst*^  m\A  rentinp' 
on  his  hipi.  —  Martfartt^  p.  1». 

Galoot,     A  worthless  fellow ;  a  rowdy, 

I  Ml  hold  her  noxzlc  agin  the  bank, 

Till  r he  last  ^nloot'i  ashore,  ^Jakn  Haf,  in  Mm  Sludao^, 
It  wasn't  so  when  I  waa  jmmg. 

We  used  plain  language  theni 
We  didn't  Hp«?ak  of  them  ^looiM, 

When  meaning  bov!*  or  men,  —  Grnndpn^it  Sofitoqu^, 

Oaio«lie«.  (Fr.)  Overshoes  worn  before  the  age  of  india-rubbers,  to 
keep  the  feet  dry.     The  term  was  nnivei-sal  in  Canada. 

It  is  an  old  English  word,  the  same  aa  Galagu^  originally  meaning 
a  wooden  sole  fastened  by  a  strap  to  the  foot.  —  Wadgwoml^  Etyni. 
Die.  '*  GcUache  or  Gahche  vndersolyuge  of  mannys  fot«. ' '  —  Promp- 
iffrium  Parv,  (1440),  In  a  note  to  Way's  ed.  (lat^),  he  says,  '*  The 
galache  was  a  sort  of  patten  fastened  to  the  fc»ot  by  cross- latrhets, 
and  worn  by  men  as  early  as  the  time  of  Edward  IIL"  Allusion  is 
made  to  it  by  Chaucer:  — 

Ne  wcfc  worthy  to  unbocle  his  gahche,  —  SywiVe'jr  Tfi/e,  10,  889. 

Gam.     (Ang.-Sax.  tjtmana,)     A  social  visit.     A  »ea-fanng  term. 

When  two  whalers  meet  in  any  of  the  whaling-gronndfl,  it  is  iipunl  to  have  a 
IpaiMf  or  mutual  vmt^  tftr  the  purpose  of  interchanging  the  latent  news,  comparing 
reckoning,  discussing  the  prospect  of  whales,  and  enjoying  a  general  chit-chat.  — 
Browne' »    Whnlimj  Crttur^  p.  76. 

GambreL  A  hipped  roof  to  a  house;  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  hind  leg  of  a  horse,  which  by  farriers  is  termed  a  gamhrd. 

Here  and  there  was  a  houiM?  in  the  then  new  style,  three-come  red,  wilh  gumr- 
brtlUd  rtrtjf  iiud  dttrmvr  wimlows,  —  Mari/nrtt^  p.  tJ3. 

Gander-Party,     A  social  gathering  of  men  only. 

Gander-Pulling.  A  brittal  species  of  amusement  practised  in  England 
as  well  ix»  in  Xova  Scotia.  It  is  also  known  at  the  South.  We  quote 
Jtidge  Haliburtoo'S  account  of  it  from  the  **  Sayings  and  Doings  of 
Sam  Slick:  "  — 
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"But  describe  this  gandtr^^uUingy 

''  Well,  I  *11  tell  yoA  bow  it  is/*  sais  I.  '*  First  and  foremost,  a  ring-road  is 
formed,  like  a  small  race-course;  then  two  great  long  posts  is  fixed  into  the 
ground,  one  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  a  rope  made  fast  by  the  cends  to  each 
post,  leavin*  the  middle  of  the  rope  to  hang  loose  in  a  curve.  Well,  then  they 
take  a  gander  and  pick  his  breast  as  clean  as  a  baby*s,  and  then  grease  it  most 
beautiful  all  the  way  from  the  breast  to  the  head,  till  it  becomes  as  slippery  as  a 
soaped  eel.  Then  they  tie  both  his  legs  together  with  a  strong  piece  of  cord,  of 
the  size  of  a  halyard,  and  hang  bim  by  the  feet  to  the  middle  of  the  swingin* 
rope,  with  his  head  downward.  Ail  the  youngsters,  all  round  the  country,  come 
to  see  the  sport,  mounted  a-horseback. 

"  Well,  the  owner  of  the  goose  goes  round  with  his  hat,  and  gets  so  much  a-piece 
in  it  fh>m  every  one  that  enters  for  the  *  Puttin' ;  *  and  when  all  have  entered, 
they  bring  their  horses  in  a  line,  one  arter  another,  and  at  the  words,  *  Go 
a-head  ! '  off  they  set,  as  hard  as  they  can  split;  and  as  they  pass  under  the 
goose,  make  a  grab  at  him,  and  whoever  carries  oif  the  head  wins. 

**  Well,  the  goose  dodges  his  head  and  flaps  his  wings,  and  swings  about  so,  it 
ain't  no  easy  matter  to  clutch  his  neck;  and,  when  you  do,  it 's  sogreassy,  it  slips 
right  through  the  fingers  like  nothin.*  Sometimes  it  takes  so  long,  that  the 
horses  are  fairly  beat  out,  and  canH  scarcely  raise  a  gallop;  and  then  a  man 
stands  by  the  post  with  a  heavy-loaded  whip,  to  lash  *em  on,  so  that  they  mayn*t 
stand  under  the  goose,  which  ain't  fair.  The  whoopin\  and  hollerin*,  and 
screamin*,  and  bettin',  and  excitement,  beats  all ;  there  ain't  hardly  no  sport  equal 
to  it.    It  is  great  fun  to  ail  except  the  poor  ffootey-gander.*^ 

To  gange.  (Span,  gancho,  a  hook^  a  crook.)  To  attach  a  hook  to  a 
line  or  snell. 

Oap.  1.  This  pure  English  word  is  used  properly  of  any  breach  of 
continuity,  as  of  the  line  of  a  saw's  edge,  or  of  the  line  of  a  moun- 
tain, as  projected  on  the  horizon.  Hence  it  is  applied  to  such  open- 
ings in  a  mountain  as  are  made  by  a  river,  or  even  a  high  road. 
Thus  the  Water-Ga/>/  and,  in  Virginia,  Brown's  Gapj  Rockfish 
Gap,  &c. 

2.  An  opening  in  a  fence,  A  Slip  Gap  is  a  place  prorided  in  a 
fence,  where  the  bars  may  be  slipped  aside  and  let  down. 

Oar  ;  also  Alligator  Gar.  (Belone  truncata.)  A  species  of  pike  found 
in  the  Southern  rivers.  It  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  has  been 
known  to  fight  with  the  alligator. 

At  least  three  species  of  this  fish  are  found  in  our  Western  riyers : 
the  Duck's-bill  Gar,  and  the  Ohio,  or  common  Gar. 

Oarden  City.     Chicago.     So  called  from  the  number  of  its  gardens. 

Oarden  Spot.  A  term  applied  to  the  rich  Silurian  limestone  region 
in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

So  characteristic  are  the  agricultural  peculiarities  stamped  upon  the  surface  of 
every  county,  that  it  has  given  rise  to  that  generally  recognized  divi^iion  of  the 
State  known  as  the  "  Blue  Grass  "  county  of  Kentucky,  justly  celebrated  for  its 
fertility  and  consequent  wealth.    The  unbroken  tracts  lying  towards  the  heads 
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of  the  ttream4  are  indeed  tli«  ^'  Garden  8poU  **  of  the  State.  We  ev«ii  heAr  tho 
inhabitanta  of  thii  pitrt  of  Keotucky  frcqueDtfy  styled  '' Bluc-grni^K  men"  in 
co£ttriidi!<(inctinn  lo  ihc  *'Mount«irt  men,"'  reiideotJS  of  the  adJAc<;nt  hill  *Tiid 
mountain  eountn'.  —  Ouftn'i  Otology  of  Kentucky. 

0«xmenture.     Dress, 

The  *»New  York  Tribune,"  Sept.  28,  1876,  in  criticisiog  the 
statue  of  W*  H.  Seward^  says  :  — 

No  man  can  involuntarily  tbrow  one  leg  over  tbe  other  witbotil  a  shortening 
of  what  the  recent  Dresa  Kefomi  Ciinventioucalla  the  yarmenture. 

GarDiataee.  Tti  law,  one  in  who&e  hands  the  property  of  another  has 
been  attached  in  a  suit  against  tlie  latter  by  a  third  person,  and 
who  is  garnished  or  warned  of  the  proceedings,  and  liaa  notice  of 
what  ia  required  of  him  in  reference  to  it:  a  tru.*<tee.  —  BurrUr»  Lam 
Did. 

I  hold  in  my  hands  for  collection  a  judicriTicnt  a^inst  the  pantar  of  a  larpp  city 
church.  Shall  the  execurion  be  pubU!iih«:d  for  itale  izi  hit  city  pApen;?  Shall  his 
church  true«iN»»  be  gnmiMhud. 

Oanijon^  At  the  Westj  the  term  is  oftener  applied  to  the  pout  itself 
than  to  those  who  hold  it.  ThiLs  old,  empty,  and  deserted  forte, 
those  llmt  have  been  actually  abandoned  and  are  devoted  to  decay, 
are  almost  universally  styled  the  **  ganisong^^^  even  though  a  soldier 
had  not  put  a  foot  in  them  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  — J,  Feni- 
mart  Cooper* 

Qat  or  O-ate.  (Dutch ,  gat^  a  hole,  gap. )  A  narrow  passage ;  a  strait.  A 
term  applied  to  several  places  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  as  Bar- 
negat  and  Ilellgate  (formerly  llidle-gat).  Ad  resfiects  this  latter 
name,  Mr,  Irving,  in  a  note  to  his  '*  Knickerbocker  **  (chap.  Iv,), 
remarks  :  — 

Certain  mcalyHmouthed  men  of  nqueamiah  consciences,  who  are  loath  to  give 
the  devil  hi*  due,  have  ioftened  the  above  characferi^tic  narae  lo  Ilitfi-^tff  for- 
ioolh  ?  Ivet  tlione  take  care  how  they  venture  into  the  Gart%  or  Ihey  may  be 
hurled  into  the  Put  before  they  are  aware  of  it.  Hie  namt:  of  thijJi  j^rrait,  a^  given 
by  our  author,  h  ^upporti'd  by  the  map  iti  Vander  PonckV  Hi^tor],'  published  in 
1656,  —by  Ogilvy'a  History  of  America,  1G71,  ^aa  also  by  a  journal  iDt  ill  extant, 
written  in  the  nixteenth  century,  and  to  l>e  found  in  Ilax&rd*!*  Slate  Pttpcrs, 
And  an  old  MS.  written  in  French,  ^[teakirig  of  vadoua  alterations  in  names 
ftboui  tbia  city,  obaervea,  *'  I>e  HtU^-yni,  Trou  d'  Knfer,  il»  out  fait  ffeU-gnief 
Porte  d*Enfer/' 

Gate  City.  Keokuk »  Iowa,  at  the  foot  of  the  lower  rapids  of  tlie 
Miswi.Hfjip>pi,  the  natural  head  of  navigation. 

To  gather*  (Fron.  gtiher.)  Universally  used  in  the  West  to  to  take 
opi  as,  '*  I  gathered  a  stick. ^* 
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To  gaum.  To  snieiii".  **  Put  the  child's  aj»ron  on,  and  don*t  Tet  her 
ffaum  herself  all  over  with  mola^Aes/*     Local  in  KuglAnd. 

GaveL  L  A  amaU  mallet  ui^d  by  a  ohairmtitt  or  prenidiug  olficer  to 
attract  attention  and  preserve  order*  It  is  used  by  our  les^islative 
bodies^  bat  originated,  probably,  with  the  Free-Masons.  Mr.  Paton 
aays,  **  The  name  of  gavd  is  derived  from  the  German  gipfel^  a  peaki 
from  which  also  comen  (he  same  term  applied  to  the  end  of  a  hous6f 
the  gaml  or  gaUt^  runnings  up  to  a  point  at  the  summit,  the  form  in 
the  one  case  and  in  the  other  being  somewhat  similar,"  ^ — Free- 
Masonry ,  its  Symbolvtm^  &c-  (Loud,,  1673). 

In  describing  scenes  at  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Mr. 
Medbery  says  :  — 

The  ro»r  from  the  cock-pit  mile  «p  detiMir  «ii(l  (leaser.  The  Prp»identpnes 
hi«  ffartl,  the  A»»i»taiit  Secruturics  ^icralch  acmss  the  puper,  reg:isteriii4j  bid«  and 
offifra.  —  J/«n  (Hid  M^ti^rit*  of  U^all  Strttt^  p.  30. 

2.  {Fr.  jaudle,)   A  quantity  of  grain  sufficient  to  make  a  sheaf. 

Thia  old  word,  which  is  in  use  in  the  east  of  England,  is  now  very 

freipiently  employed  in  describing  the  operation  of  American  reap- 

injcr  niiichinea, 
Qawiiicuft.     A  dolt.     Analogous  to  the  EngU&h  gawh  and  gawctmi,  a 

iiKjl,  a  Hirapleton. 
Gtominy.     8ee  Jiminy. 
Qeneral  Aasembly.    A  representative  body  having  legislative  powers, 

and  authorized  to  enact  laws  in  l>ebalf  of  fkiuie  community,  church, 

or  State.  —  Worcester. 
Oeneral   Court.     The   legal  name  of  the  two   legislative   bodies  of 

Massachusetts. 
General  Treat.     A  general  treat  is  a  treat  of  a  glass  of  liquor  given  by 

a  person  in  a  tavern  to  the  whole  company  present, 
I  nearly  got  myAclf  into  m  diflkulty  with  my  new  acqunintancea  by  handing 

the  Landlord  &  Kharv  of  the  reckontng,  fur  having  pre«umed  to  pay  s  pfirt  of  a 

tftnerat  treat  whilo  iabormg  undtT  the  dl^qualiBcation  of  being  a  »tmugcr. — 

JJofman,  p.  211. 

Gent.     1 .  For  genteel. 

Lawyou,  Mii  ihe,  itS  rifcht  ^i*^,  do  yoQ  take  it,  — 'iia  dreadful!  pretty.— 
Mad.  Knight's  Jtmi-wil  (1704),  p.  44. 

2.  An  abbreviation  for  gentleman. 
QeutUea.     The  name  given  by  the  Mormons  to  all  who  are  not  of 

^eLr  faith. 
Ctontleman.     Properly,  this  word  should  be  applied  to  men  of  educsv- 

lion  and  good-breeding  of  evety  occupation ;  but,  like  lady^  ia  used 
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indiacrimiQatelj.  It  is  applied  to  men  of  every  grade  and  every 
caUin]^.  Postmaaterd,  in  adverti&mg  letterSf  Bay,  ^*  Gentlemen's 
Lifit/*  ♦*  Ladies'  Li8U*' 

A  Htrariger  arriving  at  a  hotel  tells  a  waiter  he  wanta  his  boots 
blacked.     The  waiter  cails  out  to  a  negro  bootrbkok. 

^*  I  aay>  Jioit  here  ^a  a  chap  a^i  wants  a  shine/ ^ 

The  boot- black  advance^!  to  do  the  job, 

(Waiter  to  the  stranger.)  **  This  ia  the  gentleman,  Bir»  who  *  11 
give  yoa  a  shine*'* 

Gentleman  Turkey,     A    turkey  cock-     The   mock   modesty  of   tlie 
Western  States  requires  that  a  male  turkey  should  be  so  called. 

I  remember,  in  my  yomiger  daiy*,  to  have  been  put  id  a  state  of  boilily  peril  by 
A  pugnacioui^  fftntUman  tut'kftf  who  took  umbr  'g*  »t  a  flaming  red  flnd  yellow 
^Ue  that  coii»tituted  my  apparet  —  Afirtnturts  of  Cnptftin  Prie*t^  p.  111. 

"This  18  A  tough  old  fellow/'  remarki'd  a  (^tnikmafi  on  boanl  a  Miflfissippt 
ftc«mboat,  who  was  end^ivorin^  to  can^c  a  lar^  turkey. 

*'Wall,  I  kind  o*  think  you're  right,  stranger,"  m  id  a  Eooiier  oppottte. 
**  But  I  reckoo  it  'm  a  fftniktnan  tmrktjf."'  —  Western  Skeickit, 

Q^TTjmAndeTing,  Arranging  the  politi- 
cal  divisions  of  a  State  eio  that,  in  an 
election,  one  party  may  oltl^un  an 
at] vantage  over  ita  opponent,  even 
though  the  latter  may  possess  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  in  the  State.  This 
term  came  into  use  in  the  year  1811 
in  JIassachusetts,  where,  for  s»everal 
years  previoiis,  the  Federal  an^l  Demo- 
eratic  parties  stood  nearly  equal.  In 
that  year,  the  Democratic  party, 
liaving  a  majority  in  the  T/e^^islature, 

determined  so  to  district  the  State  anew,  that  those  sections  whit^h 
gave  a  large  number  of  Federal  votes  might  be  brought  into  one 
district.  To  effect  this  f>lau,  the  Leg-iftlature  divided  counties  in 
opposition  to  the  prote.sts  and  argiitnents  of  the  Federalis^is;  and 
those  of  Essex  and  ^Vorcester  were  so  divided  as  to  foiTu  a  Demo- 
cratic district  in  each  of  tjiose  Federal  counties,  without  any 
Apparent  regard  to  convenience  or  propriety.  The  w^ork  was  sanc- 
tioned, and  became  law  by  the  signature  of  GoveriKir  Gerr)\  He 
probably  had  no  hand  in  the  matter,  yet  he  received  the  most 
severe  castigation  from  the  opjxjsition.  The  result  Wiis  that  the 
Democratic  party  carried  evei^  thin^  before  them  at  the  following 
election,  and  filled  everv  office  in  the  State ^  although  it  appeared 
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by  the  votes  returned  that  nearly  two-thlrda  of  the  voters  were 
Federalists.  In  Essex  County,  the  arrangement  of  the  district  in 
its  reltttion  to  the  towns  waa  singulur  and  abeurd.  RosseD,  the 
veteran  editor  of  the  "  Boston  Ceiitinel,"  who  had  fought  the 
Bcheme  valiantly^  took  a  map  of  that  county »  and  designated  by 
particular  coloring  the  towns  thus  selected,  and  hung  it  on  the  wall 
of  hia  editorial  room.  One  day,  Gilbert  Stuart,  the  eminent  painter, 
looked  at  the  map  and  said  that  the  towns  which  Rus^vell  liatl  Uiua 
distinguished  resembled  some  monstrous  animaL  He  t*cM»k  a  pencil » 
and  with  a  few  touches  added  what  might  repi-eseut  a  head,  wings, 
claws,  and  taiL  ''  There, ^^  Stuart  said,  <^  that  wiU  do  for  a  sola* 
mander/*  Rusaell,  who  waa  busy  with  hi«  pen,  Icjoked  up  at  the 
bideou5  figure,  and  exclaimed,  •*  Salamander !  Call  it  GerrymantUr  !  '* 
The  word  was  immediately  adopted  into  the  political  vocabulary  as 
a  term  of  reproach  to  the  l>emt>cratic  Legislature. 

A  hand-bill  was  subsequently  issued,  bearing  Stuart *s  figure  of 
the  Gerrymander^  foDowed  by  a  natural  and  political  history  of  the 
animal.  —  BuckinghatfCs  Specimens  of  Newspaper  Literature*  Lo§»^ 
ing'f  FiM-Booko/the  IKaro/ 1812,  p  210, 

To  get      To  get  the  better  of,     *»  Got  you  there/'     See  To  git. 

To  get  one'e  Back  up.  To  get  excited,  become  enraged.  A  figura- 
tive e3q>re3sion  drawn  from  the  attitude  of  a  cat,  which,  when  angry, 
raijea  up  its  baek  m  well  vu&  its  hair. 

Get  out  I  A  New  England  expression,  equivalent  to  let  me  atone.  Alao 
used  as  an  expreg^ion  of  incredulity. 

To  get  Heligioa.  To  become  pious ;  to  experience  religion.  A  term 
m  commou  use  among  ceiiain  religious  sects. 

Stranger,  I  rati't  boar  to  think  of  the  murder  of  Charley  Birkbam  now;  bitC, 
when  1  heard  it  thu  first  time,  it  wa«  je«t  mrter  I  yo*  rttUtpan,  1  fouldnH  help  it, 
I  a  won-  jc«t  iii^h  on  to  half  an  hour  right  straight  on  ecnd.  —  Frontier  tnddtfiity 
N,  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Timr4, 

CaptJiiQ  Uiiderhill  klltt^d  hl^  nutghbor^s  wife,  and  got  hit  retigion  on  a  pipt  of 
tobacco,—  EltMd*i  NtiD  England  Ei$t,,  Vol.  I,  p,  460. 

To  get  round.     To  get  the  better  of,  take  advantiige  of  one. 

One  fn>m  the  knd  of  cakes  sought  to  get  r&und  a  right  smart  raiikce,  btit 
couldn't  <ihine.  —  Rttxton^  Life  in  the  Far  Wrtt,  p*  89. 

To  get  the  Mitten.     To  be  a  rejected  suitor.     See  Mitten* 

To  get  the  W^rong  Pig  by  the  Tall  is  to  make  a  mistake  in  Belecting 
a  person  for  any  object.  This  is  also  called  getting  the  wrong  §ow  hg 
the  ettr. 
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New  England. 
One  whose  lower  jaw  is  loose  and 


I  did  not  P«ifk  (he  ofRw  I  h«v«  novf.  and  was  not  at  the  meeting  when  I  w«i 
fttwct^  i  but  ti)«  WhigB  supposed  Iboy  coutd  by  eomei  mcsna  mnke  me  t  tni.lt«f 
to  mv  psrlv.  Hut,  dr,  as  iho  <*id  euving  is,  they  ^<  the  wron^jpiy  btf  the  tniL  — 
Ltttir  </ Mr,  C  a  BeU. 

O^bal.     A  filjing  term  for  ffirl,  correspond! tig  to  B^hoyt  wlucb  see. 

II  >uu  would  tee  the  ZTAoy  in  his  glorj^  —  at  llii*  top  of  hi»  career,  —  in  the  «M 
I  iJ>r«t  o(  hi*  uiundflne  »rjae,  —  you  mu«t  tec  him  tuking  ■  drive  witj)  \mg'hfil 

I  the  wenue— A'^fip  fork  in  Slictik 

I  Vo  glbet     To  go  w«?U ;  to  be  acceptalile. 

Mr*  TKnigUi  My*  6ome  people  tJiink  Mr.  IJncoln'i  Innugiirikl  f\ov$  not  pb* 
with  Uie  CLiirji^t  ptatform.  Wfll^  what  of  it  V  I  dnu't  tn^y  it  du«a  or  it  doet 
hot ;  but,  if  it  du*i*  not,  it  fthowa  that  Mr.  LiihoId  hiis  the  nerv«  to  My  WUM  b 
rijtht,  pUtfiyrm  or  no  plAtfonn,  —  jV.  Y.  TimtM, 

To  gigs^.     To  take,  as  in  a  gig;  to  convey;  to  move  rapidly;  to  gig 
it  or  jig  it.     New  England. 

H«  nemrly  like  to  have  got  her  cat  up  by  shirks,  by  gig^fUg  h«r  off  in  th« 
boat  out  to  »ea,  when  »he  warn^t  more  *n  three  years  oid.  — Mra.  S.  B,  Btowt  in 
Tkt  JmUptmifiU,  Feb.  27,  1862* 

Oilead  Pir.     See  Baham  Fir, 
OllJy -Flower,     A  variety  oi  apple. 
Odmbal>J«wed  or  JLmber- jawed. 

projecliiig. 
Qiiopy.     Sprightly,  active;  as,  **  a  gimp^j  liovm**^     Forby  notices  tlie 

adjective  gimp^  meaning  nice,  epnice,  as  provincial  in  EiigkiuJ, 

Ofa  and  Tidy.     Neatly  dressed ;  gpruce. 

What  wtmien  happened  to  be  there  were  very  gin  t%nd  Htiy  in  tlie  w<jrk  of  their 
Wfk  b«ndft,  which  made  tlietn  look  tempting  ia  the  erea  of  um  forL>«ler9,  —  Wtst^ 
■  P^ptri^  p.  119. 

Gfn  MilK     A  tippling  Khop, 

To  giidla,  Jn  America,  to  make  a  circular  incision,  like  ti  belt, 
thrtiijgli  the  bark  and  aJburaum  of  a  tree  to  kill  it.  —  Webnter, 
Bettlera  in  new  conn  tries  often  adopt  this  method  to  clenr  their 
land;  for  when  the  trees  are  dead  they  net  them  on  fire,  and  thus 
ave  '1  -  the  trouble  of  chopping  them  down  with  the  axe. 

lie  I  :ired  is  thence  called  a  gmlUug. 

Th*» ».  r  ,  r  lining  cut  round  its  whole  cireumf^frenre,  tli<*  tree  dies.     Thta 

oprrati.  ::  I.     ill  yirtUing,  —  Ktmlatti  TrartU{\%fn),  Vol.  I.  p,  2-J5. 

The  4>mi|i^ntn(ii  purchase  a  lot  or  two  of  j^overoment  IjiJid,  Imild  a  hT^-houne, 
fenca  a  dujeea  acres  or  m^  jilotigh  half  ti(  thenu  gir^lte  the  trce^,  and  then  aell 
out  to  a  new  comer.  —  Mr§,  Clavett,  Furest  Lift^  VoL  1. 

Oixdling.     A  place  where  the  trees  are  girdled.     See  the  preceding 

word, 
Ofam.     Spirit.     *'  I  koockM  a]l  the  gism  out  of  Mm." 
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Qimt,  The  main  point  of  a  question  or  action;  that  on  which  it  lies 
or  turns,  —  Jamieson.  A  word  introduced  from  the  language  of  law 
into  very  common  use, 

Qit,  A  favorite  Western  vulgarism  for  **  go  "  or  "  go  ahead/'  **  move 
on/*  leave  quickly,  equivalent  to  »'  go  it/*  ol  which  it  may  he  a 
contraction*  It  is  the  iuvariahle  word  by  which  the  hero  of  the 
whip  and  line*  starts  hit*  team,  and  they  understand  it  well.  •*  You 
g^t/-  says  Mr.  McClure,  *"  is  the  most  emphatic  notice  that  can  he 
given  to  any  luckleaa  chap  to  leave  the  roomt  or  to  escape  a  re* 
volver,** 

The  d Hv4^r  flnAlly  mounted  hla  box  with  a  coolness  that  showed  him  to  b«  per* 
fetl  mttstt^r  i>f  his  s^'jluutiou;  imd,  ii*hc  yi'llijd  to  tJivm  (hi*  horiie«]  to  tfit,  hU  kwsn 
silk  cracker  flashed  about  their  tliuiks  till  all  started  on  a  ruu.  —  i?udkjf  M^mh 
tmn4^  p,  149. 

In  describing  tlie  muring  of  a  teamster,  in  his  California  jour- 
neys»  Ross  Brown©  thus  gives  the  outburst  of  the  feelings  of  tlie 
man :  — 

*'  No,  I  can't  fbrg«t  bert  ^*  and,  with  sn  audibU  nob,  he  started  as  If  in  a  trance, 
and,  Awingiug  his  whip,  yelltid  out  at  the  muk's  with  ung^tivernable  fury.  *'\'v\i 
gift  dod  burn  you !  What  d  *ye  stand  flopping  yer  cairs  for  ?  GU!  —  Adi^ttUuru 
in  the  Apftcht  Coun/ry,  p.  &0. 

Git  up  and  git  means  to  get  out  of  the  way  as  soon  as  poraible. 

Oh»  whit«  folks,  your  attention  pray^  a  mng  I  "11  »)ug  for  yo«^ 

TUe  tune  I  know  is  very  uld,  but  the  words  are  freah  and  new; 
To  pletLit'  tny  frii-uds  is  my  UeUght,  when  together  they  are  met ; 
I  'U  tell  tliem  in  my  song  to*night  how  "  to  ^t  up  nn*i  gtt.** 

Comic  Bong. 
An  infantry  captain  belonging  to  one  of  the  Tennessee  regintentfl, 
at  Cuml>erland  Gap^  .  .  .  had  his  men  in  two  ranks,  ttt»d  wished  to 
change  them  fi^om  that  into  four  ranks.  Either  not  knowing  or 
forgetting  Uxe  usual  coinniaud,  he  called  out,  much  to  the  aiuuB&* 
ment  of  the  bystanders:  — 

Compaovl  trom  two  atnagi  to  four  atrill9^  —  gitl  —  Harptr'i  Mag,^  JuDAt 
1864,  p.  lib. 

Thb  remarkable  expression  has  even  found  its  way  into  our 
legislative  halls,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  report  of  the  Senate 
proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island  of  March  14, 
1877:  — 

Iklr.  Lapham,  of  Providence,  called  up  his  resolution  to  adjourn  to  meet  accord- 
ing to  law,  Marrh  2%.     Mr,  V hoped  no  action  would  be  taken.    The  A^fcmi- 

bly,  he  said,  can  fix  no  day.  W<»  must  do  what  there  b  to  dn,  and  then  we  can 
g€t  up  ami  ffH.  —  Providencti  Journal. 

In  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  they  say^  "Git  up  and  dust," 
^o  sit  to  go.     To  be  i^rmitted.     Pennsylvania,     **  You  didn't  git  to 
go.'»     "No,  1  didn't  git." 
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Given  Name.  The  ChriBtian  name,  or  name  that  is  givtn  to  a  person » 
to  distiiiguiAb  it  from  the  mmame,  vThich  ia  not  giveiii  but  inher- 
ited. Cobbett  calla  it  a  Scotticism.  It  was  probably  introduced  by 
the  Puritans  instead  of  **  Saint's  name  "  or  **  Chriiitian  name/* 
Itft  origin  is  pl&inly  from  the  Catechism:  **  Q.  Who  ^ave  you  this 
nanie?     A.  My  sponsors  in  baptism." 

To  give  out     To  desist;  to  give  over;  to  become  faint;  to  fail. 

Tea,  coffee,  and  clothing  Arc  riearly  uxhauit&d^  or  Imvcs  oj;  the  Ameriean  phraaa 
li*ft  it,  *'yi>e«  out  **  be€AUii«  there  h  iiotjo  t&  give  out  at  fttl-  —  Lotuion  Times^ 
fmUd  in  N,  Y.  Tribune,  Oct  10,  1861. 

Qlvj.  A  term  applied  to  tobaeco  leaves,  in  a  certain  condition  of 
their  preparation  for  market.     Yielding^  pliable, 

QlBsard'Shacl.  In  North  Carolina,  the  name  by  which  alewives  are 
known.  (Chatoessus  eltipttcm.  Kirtlaiid,)  A  fish  of  the  Ohio, 
common  in  the  Cincinnati  markets.  So  called  because  **it  pos- 
mam»  a  muscular  stomach  which  reaembles  the  gizzard  of  a  gallina- 
ceous fowL" 

Olade.     In  New  England,  amooth  ice;  glare  ice* 

Qladee.    Everglades;  tracts  of  land  at  the  South  covered  with  water    A^kM,  lyfj 
and  grasa.     So  called  in  Marj'land^  where  they  are  divided  into  wet 
and  dry  glades.     The  term  m  also  u.sed  in  Virginia. 

Q  lang.  Go  along.  Universal  among  coachmen,  as  weU  as  among 
gentlemen  who  hold  the  **ribbon8/* 

**  Git  up,  thmrel  G  'hnff.*'  The  lonjer  whip  swung  round  and  cracked  threat' 
eningly  over  the  haancheA  pf  his  leader?,  making  them  stiut  &ji  the  cuach  turned 
a  comer.  —  Et/KfltMon^  Mt^stcrtf  o/' MtttfjxiiUvttU,  p,  14. 

Olare  Ice.     Smooth  and  transparent  ice.     Newly  frozen  ice  is  gener- 
ally glare;  i.  e.,  it  has  a  glassy  surface. 
To  glimpse.     To  get  a  glimpse  of;  as,  **  I  barely  glimpsed  him.** 

To  glorify.     To  boast;  to  brag;  to  be  elated. 

At  the  same  lime,  I  mui^l  kiiuw  huw  much  I  've  hurt  him,  and  how  badly  I  'm 
hurt  Oivselfj  before  I  vah  deteruiine  whether  I  'd  hailvT  (/hn/if  over  it  mueh  or 
noL  *-  Cincinnati  Gaztttn^  April,  184L 

Oltit.     A  thick  wooden  wedge  used  in  splitting  blocks.  —  HaliiweU. 

So  also  in  New  England. 
Oo.     **  Make  a  ^fo  of  it,"  i.  e.  make  it  succeed. 
To  go.     To  taste.     **  Don*t  that  ga  good? '» 
To  go  a  Cruiac.     To  take  a  ride  or  walk.     An  exprewion  borroifed 

from  the  sea,  much  used  in  some  of  the  seaports  of  New  Bnglacul, 

and  particularly  in  Nantucket. 
To  go  ahead.     To  go  forward,  proceeds     A  seaman's  phrase,  which 

had  got  into  very  common  Ui^. 
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I  WAS  tired  owl  Aiid  w&nted  a  day  to  rest;  but,  my  face  l>t'iri^  lunii 
Wftahiii^ton^  I  thotiglit  I  had  better  t/o  aht^^  —  CtocktU^  T%mr  dowtk  Ka§t^  p.  101, 

We  alip  on  a  pftir  of  IndU  nibber  bootSt  genuine  and  iiu[H!Uetnibtc,  «tid  go 
aAf^icK  wiihoul  fvar.  —  ,V,  T.  Cam.  .^f/rrrifijwir, 

Tbe  apuJHciriHtructiijiiA  to  cooquer  and  bold  Caltfornia  were  i.s^tied  to  Cotnino- 
dore  Sloir,  by  Mr.  Btttierofr^  on  ihu  \1\\\  of  July,  1810.  IVvious  \u  thi&,  how- 
ever, be  h4d  been  odida1l,v  tiotitiivJ  that  wmr  e&l»tt^d,  and  brietly  instructed  to 
"^tfit  (thetuL**  —  IlfitLy  June  13. 

My  dtjiir  hearers*  the  good  work  i»hiiU  go  on.  1  will  prvacb  iu  ^pit«  of  Old 
Nick;  tliti  Ktettui  h  up,  mu\  I  will  ^j^  fthtiuL  Uackcd  by  aomuJ  d«>ctrine'tf  I  will 
square  of!  lo  opfKjjsititm, —  »luuil  billy,  —  lake  ahu^  with  Ajn,  —  tipsei  iittUtelity,  — 
Jkk  SjttAti  i.»utof  the  land,  iicid  kitlnaphin  imp5<. —  Ootp^MSetuwHt^  VoUUL  p.  IT. 

Go-ahead.     Rapidly  jwlvaacing^,  pmgressive. 

Ill  our  opinion,  wliitb  we  expr<;sH^  of  course,  wilh  our  wontt'd  And  charaeler^ 
ijitic  dilHdcnce,  AmcHca  is  a  dn^hing,  ^o-rrAr/irf.  and  hij^hly  prngrc^slve  country, 
giving  by  her  ini^titutjons  and  Minnnou^i  {;^n>wtli  the  KiUttiou  of  tlit:  greateat  politi- 
cal probk-m  in  the  world.  —   Tht  {PhiUuL)  Presi,  July  24,  1858. 

Go-abeadativeneas.     Spirit  of  progress^  progi^essivt-neiiis. 

Tbe  **  MeTvliant'a  MagHxme  **  jujDtly  tbink»  that,  in  the)  prevfrnt  complication  of 
European  difticultief,  a  favorable  opportunity  opeuft  for  the  nutoral  activity  and 
go-ahemintivtmu  of  our  American  busine^di  men.  — A'   Y.  Timt*,  May  17,  1855. 

Virginia  City,  Montana,  ia  but  littl*?  over  iwfi  ycan«  old,  but  it  boa.iit)i  of  its 
population  of  st*vc'u  thousmiid,  ami  of  more  ao! id  men,  moru  capital^  inoru  hand* 
some  and  well-tilled  Atoren.  more  fast  boys  and  frail  women,  more  biib^itiLnce  and 
prctenc**,  more  virtue  and  vice,  more  prcacber&  and  gTO)?goric5,  and  more  ^ 
ahead fitivtntM  generally,  tbitu  any  other  city  in  the  mountain  mining  regions. — 
McCiure^  Uock^  MtmntaifU,  p.  285. 

To  go  back  on  one  is  tx3  abaiidon  one,  or  one's  cause;  to  turn  against 
one;  to  expose,  to  retrace,  obliterate,  annul. 

The  Dcwitpaper  b«llef  that  Vanderbilt  never  ^t4  frrtdt  <m  hin  friend-t  is  oot 
generally  a#»uined  as  truth  lb  1  by  brokers.  —  Mtdbery^  Men  ami  M^tttriet  of 
WaU  Streei,  p,  159. 

We  wer«  Fomcwhnt  reassured  when  it  was  announced  that  <nir  noble  Chief 
Magistrate  bad  telegraphed  to  our  Miiii»ter  at  the  Court  of  St.  JautKn  that  he  WAft 
not  *'  (j^tinf/  bark  on  htm^'*  but  our  appro bcn-'iuns  for  bis  saftty  were  not  entirely 
quieted  until  w^  leanied  that  be  wa.q  safe  on  tbe  "  Aby»»itiia  *'  ou  bi!»  return.  ^ 
N,  r.  rri6i*i*e. 

Tbe  proprietor  of  tlie  **  New  York  Herald  "  having  reduced  its 
price,  while  some  of  ita  agents  failed  to  do  so:  -^ 

A  goofl  many  pntr^m*  w«ni  baek  im  the  p.*iper  this  morning,  ai  their  tilent  pro- 
teat  against  the  swindle.  —  ^r (If  I'otk  Jfm7,  Oct  21,  1870, 
If  A  man  wa»  In  trouble,  I- i!»k  helped  him  along. 

To  drive  the  grim  wolf  frotn  tbe  door: 
He  strove  to  do  right,  though  he  may  have  done  wrong, 
But  he  never  wttU  AfUfJt  on  Ihe  poor.  —  Wttion^  Sontji*, 

Ton  Ve  alway*  b«en  fair  and  square  with  me.  Mull  Potter,  and  I  won't  ffo  ^ck 
oo  you.    Tbafa  m  foir  a*  a  man  t*n  say.  —  Murk  Ttmin^  Ttm  Bauyer^  p*  09. 
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Hr,  W,  H.  Martin,  a  lawj'er  of  New  York,  hftvirig  sued  the 
Wiodaor  Hotel  Comj^any  of  that  city  for  8OO1QDO,  for  legid  servicer 
during  two  years,  Mr,  Daly,  counsel  of  the  latter,  Hiddi  — 

I  havB  rweJved  a  mt;»s«ge  (mm  the  pUiimff  timt  there  wiu  Mf>  use  of  contesting 
hit  cUim  hi  this  acdoai  thai  it  «rou1d  be  referred  bv  the  court  to  a  lawyer;  aod 
that  lawyers  would  never  go  bade  on  each  other.  —  N.  T.  Tribaney  Cvari  Btjxfrt^ 
Dec.  tl,'l8T6. 

Pearey  asked  hlrn,  "  What  he  [Mur[}hy.  arrestisd  on  euspicion  of  killing  Mr. 
Daacomb]  would  do  if  Mr«.  DjiMromb  should  f;o  buck  tm  Aim/*  H*j  auHw^red 
promptly,  '*  I  can  tell  a»  much  ani  she  can/'  —  Re/Mtrl  of  Pitigimin^  Cnst  in  Nttc 
Hampshire, 

It  mem»  more  likely  to  ili  that  within  ten  years  Wyoming  will  ^ro  back  on  her 
woman  *iiffragtt  r«coitl  thait  thai  aay  St*te  of  the  Uiiiun  will  follow  her  pneseiit 
example.  —  8cribntr'§  Mag,^  VoL  IX. 

Gobbler.     A  male  turk*?y;  a  turkey  cock.  / 


t * *"^'  *  '  1^*  JJS '>#•« *t\^ t 
It  wae  a  nice  weddin* ;  aioh  raisins  »nd  orani^cj  and  Iminfi,  flour  doini  and  -*- "  * 

chicken  fixinni,  and  futir  «ii'h  oticutnuiun  big  ^obider4  roasted,  I  never  6eed.  — 

N.   r.  Spirit  0/ the  TimtM, 


To  gobble  up.  To  remove  as  by  swallowing;  to  rout;  to  scatter;  to 
vanquish.  Much  used  in  the  late  civil  \var»  and,  in  somewhat 
modified  applications,  is  still  sometimes  need. 

To  go  by.  To  call ;  to  stop  at.  U»ed  in  the  Southern  States,  — 
Sherwood* 8  Georgia.  Mr.  Pickerliig  says  this  singular  expression  ia 
often  used  at  the  South.  **  Will  you  go  6y  and  dine  with  me?*' 
L  e.,  in  passing  my  house  will  you  stop  and  dine  ?  **It8  origin,** 
observes  Mr.  Pickering,  **is  very  natural.  When  a  gentleman  is 
about  riding  a  great  distance  through  that  country,  where  there  are 
few  great  roatls  and  the  houses  or  platitations  are  often  two  or  three 
inilee  from  them,  a  friend  living  near  his  route  askjs  him  to  go  hi/ 
hia  plantation  and  dine  or  lodge  with  him." 

Go-Cart.     A  hand-cart. 

To  go  for.  L  To  he  in  favor  of.  ThuB,  **  I  g&  for  peace  witli  Mex- 
ico,'* means  I  am  iu  favor  of  peace  with  Mexico,  or,  as  an  Euglish- 
man  would  say,  I  am  for  peace  with  Mexico.  This  vulgar  idiom  is 
greatly  aifected  by  political  and  other  public  speakers,  who  ought 
to  be  tJie  guardians  of  the  purity  of  the  language i  instead  of  its 
moat  indefatigable  corrupters.  In  the  following  extract  from  a 
so-called  religious  paper,  the  reader  of  correct  taste  and  feeling 
will  hardly  know  which  to  admire  moat,  the  sen  time  tax  or  the  lan- 
guage:— 

Will  Mr.  Greeley  »ay  that  he  or  any  other  citizen  haa  the  right  to  oppose  **  the 
csonfitry,**  —  that  is,  it n  laws,  —  whenever  he  or  they  »hall  ilioooie  lo  ptonnunce 
^ham  '*  WToog ''  ?    Wtt  say,  ^for  your  country,  —  right,  aa  ahe  may  b«  ia  some 
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IhiogA,  —  wnmg^  as  she  ii,  perhnfm,  in  otJiers ;  but  whether  right  or  wrong,  or 
right  Aod  wrnn^  (which  is  Always  n«Arer  Che  truth  in  all  b«r  proc«cdin^)^  still, 
ffojbr  your  country.  —  Go^tl  Banntr, 

2.  To  decide  in  favor  of  is  another  acceptation  in  which  this 
phraae  is  often  used,  especially  in  stating  for  which  man  or  measure 
itny  particular  section  of  the  cotintry  haa  decided;  as,  *^*  Ohio  has 
gone  for  Clay,**  *'  Louisiaria  has  gone  for  the  annexation  of  Mexico." 
Or,  still  worse,  *'Ohio  has  gone  Whig,"  **  Louisiana  has  gone 
Democratic.'* 

3.  Go  for  (it),  to  fail;  to  die* 

4.  To  attack.     Southern* 

To  go  in  for.    To  advocate,  be  in  favor  of. 

W«  go  in  for  all  tho  postage  reduction  Presideat  Taylor  reGommendi.  —  N*  T, 
Tribwie,  Dec.  2.^,  18-19. 

Going.     Travelling;  as,  **  The  ^otn^  is  bad,  owing  to  the  deep  snow 

in  the  roads,** 
To  go  it.     To  tiudertake  a  thing;  to  go  at  it;  to  succeed  in  a  thing, 
go  through  it;  to  be  earnestly  engaged  in. 

An  anecdote  is  related  of  a  card  of  invitiition  which  read,  **  Come 
at  seven  and  go  at  i"lev<>u/*  and  which  was  altered  by  a  wag  by  the 
insertion  of  the  word  **it  *'  after  go. 

Hartford  is  gettini;  to  be  quite  a  i«ensation  city,  gcing  U  over  every  novelty, 
♦*aa  crazy  a^  a  bed-bug.  ■'  —  Tht  Wituttd  Herald,  OcL  35,  IMl. 

To  go  it  alone.  In  euchre,  one  of  two  partners  can,  in  various 
cases,  play  single-handed  against  the  combined  hands  of  his  adver- 
saries, the  other  partner  simply  standing  neutral  and  not  playing. 
In  thii*,  a  complete  success  or  failure  scores  double.  This  operation 
is  called  *'  going  it  alone,**  and  is  often  used  of  any  venture  where 
no  aid  is  asked  or  needed. 

To  f  o  it  blind.  To  accede  to  any  object  without  due  consideration. 
An  expression  derived  from  the  game  of  ^^Pnker,**  where  the 
player  has  tlie  privilege,  before  seeing  hia  hand»  of  blinding  a  stake, 
I.  tf.  betting  on  the  chances,  »o  that,  unless  the  others  »te  his  blind 
{by  doubling  the  bet),  he  wins  the  ante.  So,  go  it  blind  uieana  to 
run  all  risks,  with  the  chance  of  profiting  from  the  risk. 

(  Icfiow  that  in  Wayhington  1  am  incompreheni^ible,  because  at  the  outset  of  the 
war  I  would  not^  it  bliml,  and  rush  headlong  into  a  war  uJiprfpHrt-d  lud  with 
an  utter  i^numnce  of  its  extent  and  purpose. —  General  Shernmn*»  Mtmmr§^ 
Vol.  I.  p.  342. 

I  ktinw  what  I  am  at,  and  doa*t  go  it  hUnd.  — B,  Slick,  Muman  Natutu^  p.  18* 
To  go  it  strong.    To  act  vigorously;  to  advocate  energetically;  to  live 
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President  Polk  In  b»  tnM»4g«  gou  it  ttron^  for  tJie  Sub-Treasury.  —  N.  T, 

The  Senate  baa  of  lato  years  refuted  to  take  any  part  of  the  book  plunder,  but 
they  have  gons  ii  Btnmg  on  the  mileage*  —  LtUen  frvm  Wn^ifiston^  N.  Y.  Com, 
AdvertUtr. 

I  would  have  rou  tindorvtand,  my  dear  hearers,  that  I  have  no  objection  to 
■oin«  of  the  Boas  and  daughters  of  the  i^arth  goioj^  it  while  Ibey  are  young,  pro- 
vided Ihay  don't  go  it  ioo  ^nmg.  —  Dom**  Strmora^  Vwl.  I.  p.  176. 

A  regular,  irre^Iar  life, 

Ben  ftnlrny  tiv«d  along. 
And  nightly  did  he  i^o  it  hai'd^ 

And  weekly  i^eiU  it  4irong, 

Battad^  A  Legtnd  of  Broadwag, 

To  go  it  while  you're  young.  To  enjoy  one*8  self;  to  have  a  good 
time. 

Id  ppeaking  of  the  **  Genteel,  Fiiie,  Old  Negro,"  the  Bong  gayi*. 

He  had  a  good  old  tianjo,  —  mi  well  he  kept  it  strung; 
He  u*ed  to  play  that  gtH>d  «dd  ttine  of**  Go  it  tchile  gou're  g<yung ;  '^ 
He  ptayed  so  long^  an"  played  «o  Inud,  he  ^cart-d  the  pign  and  goats, 
Becaoae  he  took  a  pmt  of  yuast  to  rai»e  the  highest  notes. 

Negro  Mtlodiu. 

To  go  it  ^mtli  a  LooBeness  is  to  act  in  an  imrestrained,  rash,  head- 
strong  manner*     See  Lmsentsn.     So  also  **  to  go  it  with  a  rusL'^ 

Oolden-Rod.  (Genus  Solidago.)  A  tall  plant  beajring  yellow  iowera; 
very  common* 

QoUatlon*  '*  By  goJIationl"  **0  gollationl"  **  GoUation  large.*' 
**Gollation  mean/'     Derived  from  GoUg, 

O^ollyl  Used  euphemistically  for  '*Godl"  Chiefly  by  Negroes  in 
swearing. 

I  wunt  down  to  the  spring  branch  one  morning  to  wash.  1  looked  into  the 
water,  and  I  »een  the  ahtidow  of  my  face.  Ga-at  G^Mg  /  how  I  run  batk,  huUerin* 
for  niftrnmy  every  Jump.  —  Widoio  Bngl^'i  Husband. 

GN>iabo  or  Gumbo.  L  The  Southern  naran  for  what  i.*i  called,  at  the 
North,  Okra,  the  pod  of  the  Hibiscus  nsculenius.  The  term  is  some- 
times heard  in  New  England. 

2.  In  the  Suuthem  States,  a  soup  in  which  this  plant  enters  largely 
as  an  ingredient. 

Ck>ndola.  A  flat^bottomed  boat  or  scow  formerly  used  in  New  Eng* 
lan<i.  —  Pickering. 

Ill  Pennsylvania  and  Marj'land,  this  word  is  spelled  as  well  as 
pronounced  gundalo  or  gundelow.  A  friend  informs  me  he  has  also 
heard  it  in  Haasachnsetts.     Comp.  Cupalo. 
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Oone  Case.  When  a  man  is  used  up,  it  is  said  to  be  a  gone  case  with 
him.  **  The  Bar-tender,"  in  his  poem,  describes  a  drunkard,  who 
entered  the  bar-room,  — 

And  sot  himself  down  to  the  table 

With  a  terrible  sorrowful  face, 
And  sot  there  a  groanin*  repeated, 

A  calling  himself  a  gone  cote, 

Gk>ne  Coon.  **  He  's  a  gone  coon^^*  is  a  Western  phrase,  meaning 
that  a  man  is  past  recovery,  that  his  case  is  hopeless. 

Bill  was  never  one  minit  unwatched,  awake  or  asleep;  he  wasn*t  allowed  to 
speak,  although  he  was  fed  and  not  abused,  and  he  M  pretty  much  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  was  a  gone  coon.  —  Spirit  o/tke  Time*, 

Gk>ne  Qk>OBe.  **  It's  a  gone  goose  with  him,'*  means  that  he  is  lost, 
is  past  recovery.  The  phrase  is  a  vulgarism  in  New  England.  In 
New  York,  it  is  said,  **  He  's  a  gone  gander ^^^  i.  e.  a  lost  man;  and  in 
the  West,  **  He  's  a  gone  coonV 

If  a  bear  comes  after  you,  Sam,  you  must  be  up  and  doin*,  or  it  *b  a  gone  goorn 
with  you.  —  Sam  Slick  in  England^  ch.  18. 

It  may  be  the  doctor  can  do  sonietbing  fur  her,  though  she  looks  to  me  as 
though  it  was  a  gone  goose  with  her.  —  Major  Downing^  p.  87. 

I  *ve  generally  noticed  if  a  man  begins  to  gape  in  church  at  seventhly  and 
eighthly  in  the  sermon,  it's  a  gone  goose  with  him  before  he  gets  through  the 
^/^  tenthly ;  from  that  up  he 's  as  dead  as  a  door  nail.  —  Seba  Smithy  Yankee  Ltfe. 

^j  ,  The  poor  greenhorn  who  falls  into  the  clutches  of  the  sharpers  upon  arriving 

r#>>^  in  the  metropolis  may  regard  himself  as  a  gone  gosling.  —  Nea  York  paper, 

r*yf\  Gk>nene8s.     A  peculiar  sensation  of  weakness,  or  of  great  depression. 

Gk>ner.  **  He  's  a  goner ^^^  means  he  is  lost,  is  past  recovery,  is  utterly 
demolished,  **u8ed  up;"  synonymous  with  gone  goose  ^  gone  coon^ 
&c.  So,  in  the  West,  a  bad  debt  is  called  a  goner.  A  Western 
sportsman,  in  pursuit  of  a  deer,  exclaims;  — 

Aha !  my  fine  boy !  you  are  our  meat !  Put  in  your  bluest  licks ;  for  you  are 
a  goner  now,  for  sartin !  — New  York  Spirit  of  the  Times, 

"Yes,  but  she  ain't  dead;  and  what 's  more,  she  '5  getting  better  too.'* 

"All  right,  you  wait  and  see.     She '9  a  goner^  just  &»  dead  sure  as  Muff 

Potter 's  a  goner.     That 's  what  the  niggers  say,  and  they  know  all  about  these 

kind  of  things.  — If  ark  T^iootn,  Tom  Sawyer^  p.  99. 

I  've  done  my  best  on  Frank  [to  reform  him],  but  he  's  a  goner  if  God  don't 
put  in  a  special  hand.  —  Habberton^  The  Barton  Experiment^  p.  121. 

Gk>ne  with.  1.  For  become  of.  **  What  is  gone  with  it  or  him  ?  "  f or 
**  What  has  become  of  it  or  him  ?  "  —  Sherwood'' s  Georgia, 

Mr.  Punch,  in  his  *'  Bit  from  the  Mining  Districts,"  thus  uses  the 
expression :  — 
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**Gien  itto  thcshiIcl." 
"  Dang  the  ifalld !    Th«e  ftboutd'it  «  gwn  it  to  V  ball-pap.*' 
2,  Prospered;  succeeded;  been. 
Ooney  or  Qony.     A  greiit  goose,  a  Btnpid  fellow.     New  England, 

Provincial  in  Gloucestershire,  England. 
"  How  the  fftfnttf  swallowed  it  all,  didn't  he  /  "  said  Mr.  Slick,  wirh  great  glee. 

Stick  in  Enfflan<I,  ch.  21. 
Some  on  *ern  weru  fwls  enough  to  believe  the  gonfy ;  that  'a  a  fart.  —  Ibid, 
Formerly,  they  poked  9ap-he»4ed  gontyt  into  parliament,  to  play  Jummy ;  or 

Into  the  army  and  navy,  rbe  chnivh,  and  the  colonial  office.     But  clever  fellows 

they  kept  for  the  law,  the  "'  Times*/'  &c,  —  Nature  ami  Human  Nature ^  p,  142. 

Oong'pQDOh.  An  instrument  tised  by  condtictora  and  those  who 
receive  the  fare  in  horse-railrotnl  cam  and  omnibuses,  by  means  of 
which  a  complete  record  is  kept  of  the  nimiber  of  pa.«?«engera  who 
pny  their  fare;  a  bell-punch.     See  Reffisterinff  Patich. 

The  rorelty  paid  for  a^e  of  f/ont^^uncltet  jand  the  money  used  in  maintaining 
•potters  would  be  quite  adet|uate  to  »tipply  the  means  for  rewarding  the  fidelity 
of  tbe  servant.  —  Pronticnce  Pr($$. 

The  line  of  horse-cars  running  from  New  York  to  Ilarlaem  charges 
three  different  rate-i^  of  fare,  according  to  the  di.stance  travelled.  In 
these  cars,  the  conductors  carry  slips*  of  paj>er  of  various  color.s,  each 
for  the  different  rate^  charged.  In  order  to  make  the  system  per- 
fectly clear  to  passengers,  Mark  Twain  has  thus  rendered  it  in 
▼eree;^ — 

Conductor,  when  yon  take  a  fare^ 

Punch  in  the  presence  of  %\ivi  pasttnjartt 

A  blue  trip-^lip  for  An  eight  cvntii  fare? 

A  bu0  trip-slip  fur  a  »ix  cents  fare; 

A  pink  trip-elip  for  a  three  cents  fare: 

Punch  in  the  presence  of  the  patHnjart, 

Ch&ru*. 
Punch,  brother!*,  punch,  punch  with  care^ 
Punch  ia  the  preflience  of  the  pataevja re, 

Oonufl.  A  stupid  fellow*  A  student's  modification  of  gonerj^  used  in 
some  of  our  colleges,  according  to  Mr.  11  all. 

One  day  I  heard  a  Senior  call  a  fellow  a  yontu.  "  f;onta/'  echoed  I,  *' what 
does  tJiat  mean'/"  *' Oh/*  paid  he,  ''you  're  a  Fre^^hmanf  and  don't  under- 
stand. A  Ktupid  fellow,  a  iloU,  a  boot- jack,  an  ignorumuit,  ia  here  called  a  gown. 
All  Freshmen,"  he  continued  gravely^  **  are  ffonutu.*'  —  Th€  Darimovtk^  Vol. IV, 

p.  no. 

Goober-Giabbers.     In  Georgia  and  Alabamai  backwoods  people. 

Qoobers.     Peanuts;  groiind-peoR.     See  Peanufn, 

it  yoD  are  a  theatre-goer  when  in  Chicago  you  may  have  developed  a  fondness 
for  pcaoata.    Beware  of  asking  for  them  \m  Texas]  ander  that  name,  tmlesi  you 
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want  to  proclftim  youndlf  •  Ttnkte.    Cat)  boldlj  for  jpn^n^  or  gmnnH^ft^at*.  ~ 
Ttxm  C(>r,  of  tht^  Chicago  7VldlM«, 

Good  as  'Wheat.  A  phrase  sometimess  uaed  instead  of  the  more  gen- 
eral one,  ''grnxl  iw  guld/*  H  rnny  f»ossibly  have  originated  in  the 
usAge  of  clAiraing  rent,  or  parment  of  debts,  in  wheat. 

CnECK'MATKT>.  —  It  i^  sistcd  thst  Ute  fftther  of  ji  lady  in  thU  vidnity  recently 
preMQted  her  wilh  a  chtfck  —  •*  goad  as  trhmt  '*  —  fttr  S30,lX)C)  in  view  of  her  tttJit- 
rimoniAr  alJUncv.  Truly,  sucti  a  rArclr-^red  ltf«  H9  Hmt  w<»uMn't  tie  tianl  (o  lead. 
W«  wish  soni*body  would  endeavor  to  "  check  "  our  caretr  ia  Ihat  way.  —  N^w 
Bedford  Standnrd]  Aug.,  1858* 

Goodies.  Sweetmeats,  cakes,  &c* ;  as^  a  box  of  goodies.  Provincial 
in  Suffolk^  England. 

Arrera  whilr,  tko  kiMin'  an*  fooHn*  was  all  over,  an'  we  pitched  into  tb« 
yrWrV^ ,'  au  cf  evcf  f  saw  sweetiiiru  fly,  it  wa*  th«u.  —  Hou^  Sttt  and  Me  pd 
Afarritd, 

Goods.     This  word  ia  tued  by  WeJttetn  shopkeepetii  as  a  singtilar 
notin  for  a  piece  of  goods;  as,  **  that  goods,^*  speaking  of  cloth  or 
linen* 
Goody.     1 .  A  well-disposed  but  small-minded  person ;  sometimes  said 
of  men* 
2.  Interjection  expressing  gratification;  as,  "  Oh^  goody  J  ^* 
8,   A  middle-aged  woman  in  the  service  of  a  college,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  keep  tidy  the  students'  rooms.     Probahly  contracted 
from  goodunfe,  —  Webster. 
To  go  off.     To  expire, 

**  O  Mr.  Crane !  "  said  the  Widow  Bedott,  **  f  thnughl  I  ahould  go  o/ hist  night 
when  I  tee  that  old  critter  ii«|uev£c  up  and  hook  on  to  you.  TerHhle  impudsat, 
—  wam't  ity  "  ^-  Witlow  BrdoH  Paptr*^  p.  77* 

Gool  for  Goal  is  universal  with  New  Knglivnd  boys,  the  same  as  Loom 

is  ttsed  for  Loam. 
To  go  one's  Death  on  a  thing  is  equivalent  to  **  lay  one's  life  "  on  it* 
Goose.  **  To  be  nound  on  the  goose^^"*  or  *'  all  right  on  the  goose,**  hi  a 
8i>tith-western  phrase,  meaning  to  be  ortliodox  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, L  e.  pro-slavery.  A  corres|»ondent  states  that  he  had  heard 
the  expression  first  in  the  Eastern  States,  whence  it  travelled  west^ 
ward.     1  atn  not  able  to  give  its  origin. 

The  border  rufflanB  held  a  secret  meetinfj  in  fjeavcnworth,  and  appointed  thfin* 
•elvea  s  vigilance  conimiUeo.  All  pcr^un*  who  could  not  aiuwer,  **  Alt  right  rm 
the  goo§e,**  according  to  thfir  definition  of  ri^ht,  were«earche«l,  kept  nndnrguardf 
snd  threatened  with  death.  —  \fm.  Robim</iv*$  Kanms,  p.  252 

A  poetical  writer  in  llie  **  Providence  Journal,*'  June  18i  1857,  in 
speaking  of  the  claims  of  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  mayor, 

says: — 

To  aeek  for  politkal  tiawa  h  no  u^e, 

Hia  opponsoU  wiil  tiod  be  it  "  iotiiMl  on  lAe  fp<«t^*' 
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To  goose  Boots.  To  repair  them  by  putting  on  a  new  frrnit  half  way 
up,  and  a  new  bottom ;  elsewhere  called  "  footing  boota,"  Derived 
probably,  for  diatinction^s  sake*  from  *'  tofoi.^'' 

Ooose-Flah.     See  Dtml-Fiitk, 

Gopher.  (Ft.  gaufrtiur ;  from  ^rt^yr*? /honeycomb,  ■wattle.)  Applied 
to  several  npecied  of  burrowing  animals.  See  Webster's  Diction- 
ary. Goafs,  a  name  given  by  miner:*  to  cavities  from  which  ore 
ot  ooal  has  been  removed,  in  the  lateral  walls  of  giilliea,  has  the 
lame  origin.     See  **  AthencTPum,"  Sept,  19,  1868,  p.  380. 

1,  In  Georgia,  a  species  of  land  turtle,  borrow ing  in  tlie  ground 
in  the  low  csountry.  It  is  able  to  walk  with  a  heavy  man  on  its  back. 
Shertcooff'g  Georfjta. 

2.  A  little  animal  found  in  the  valleys  of  the  MisBiaaippi  and 
Misaouri  Rivem.  A  species  of  mole,  more  thuu  twice  the  size  of 
the  common  field  mole.  It  burrows  in  the  prairies^  and  there  are 
immense  tracts  covered  with  the  little  hillocks  made  by  the  earth 
which  these  aaimaU  have  dug  from  their  burrows.  —  Flint^s  Geogr. 
c/Mm.  Valley, 

The  gopher  often  burrows  in  the  artificial  tumuli,  to  find  n  dry  place  for  ita 
li««t ;  antl  roots  of  treea  penetrate  to  itiuir  lowest  depths.  —  Lopftam**  Anfiq*  of 

Mr*  Bryant^  in  alluding  to  the  same  factt  9^&ynl-^ 
The  ffopher  minvft  the  jejound 
Where  at*>od  the  i$.wanp|iij(  dtien.     All  in  gone? 
All  fiAve  the  plks  of  i^arth  that  Imld  their  bones. 

Oosh.     Used  in  the  euphemistic  form  of  oath,  Bif  Gosh  ! 

Gospelixing  Pedler.  An  itmerant  or  other  preacher  of  the  gospel. 
Au  idler  at  a  tavern,  having  vainly  sought  to  lead  a  clergyman  to 
avow  his  being  such,  said  at  last:  **  But,  anyliow,  ain't  you  one  of 
these  goitprlizing  pedknsf^*  This  actually  occurred  in  1842  at 
Greenwich,  Mass, 

Gospel  I*ot.  A  lot  set  apart  in  new  townships  for  a  church,  on  the 
same  principle  as  a  school  lot,     New  York. 

Gotham.  The  city  of  New  York,  an  appellation  first  given  to  it  in 
♦*  Salmagundi,'*  a  humorous  work  by  J.  K.  Paulding  and  Washing- 
ton Irving,  evidently  from  the  singular  wisdom  attributed  bo  its 
inhabitants. 

Yt  dandiei  of  QofJiam,  I  've  »een  foola  and  faps  in  forty  difTerent  dtk«,  but 
none  to  compare  with  you.  —  Df>*P*$  Stt^mtmi. 

Goth  ami  tes.    The  people  of  the  city  of  New  York  \  the  New  Yorkers. 

I  jut* tided  to  present  you  with  some  phases  of  outward  life  and  maQnem,  -* 
■uch  ihiQgs  aa  would  strike  or  tnterest  a  Blraoger  in  our  beloved  Gotham,  aoil  to 
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the  places  to  which  regular  Ootkamitet —Amenean  cockneys,  lo  to  Bpeak—an 
wont  to  repair.  —  SHtches  of  American  5oae/y,  FraMer'9  Magwdnt, 

To  go  the  Big  Figure.    To  do  things  on  a  large  scale. 

Why,  our  senators  go  the  big  figure  on  fried  oysters  and  wliislcey  punch.  — 
Burton^  Waggeries. 

To  go  the  Whole  Figure.  To  go  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  attain- 
ment of  any  object. 

Go  the  whole  figure  for  religious  liberty;  it  has  no  meanin*  here,  where  all  are 
free,  but  it  *s  a  cant  word  and  sounds  well.  —  Sam  Slick. 

**  If  you  go  the  whole  figure  on  temperance,**  said  Mrs.  Mudlaw,  in  giving  her 
receipt  for  pudding  sauce,  **  then  some  other  flavorin*  must  be  used  instead  of 
brandy  or  wine.**  —  Widow  Bedott  Papers,  p.  877. 

Suppose  we  keep  thanksgivin*  to  home  this  year,  and  invite  all  our  whole  grist 
of  cousins  and  aunts  and  things,  — go  the  whole  figure  and  do  the  genteel  thing. 
—  McCUntockU  Talen. 

To  go  the  Whole  Hog.  A  Western  vulgarism,  meaning  to  do  a  thing 
out  and  out.  A  softened  form  of  the  phrase  is  To  go  the  entire 
animal. 

The  expression  is  supposed  to  have  been  suggested  by  Cowper's 
poem  **  Of  the  Love  of  the  World  reproved,"  in  which  is  discussed 
the  eating  of  pork  by  the  Turks.  The  question  arose  whether  a 
portion  might  not  be  eaten,  — 

But  for  one  piece  they  thought  it  hard 
From  the  whole  hog  to  be  debarred. 

Of  the  congressional  and  State  tickets  we  can  only  form  a  conjecture ;  but  the 
probability  is  that  the  Democrats  have  carried  the  whole,  for  they  generally  go 
the  whole  hog,  —  they  never  scratch  or  split  differences.  — New/paper. 

The  phrase  has  l>een  caught  up  by  some  late  English  writers:  — 

The  Tiger  has  leapt  up  heart  and  soul. 

It  *s  clear  that  he  means  to  go  the  whole 

Hog,  in  his  hungry  efforts  to  seize 

The  two  defianceful  Bengalese.  —  New  Tale  of  a  Tub, 

To  go  through.  We  say,  Does  this  train  **  go  through  to  Portland  ?  " 
An  Englishman  would  simply  say  **  (70  to  Portland."  Our  expres- 
sion would  indicate  a  tunnel  to  him. 

To  go  through  the  Mill.  To  acquire  experience,  and  especially  to 
meet  with  difficulties,  losses,  &c.  The  metaphor  is  derived  from 
grain  which  has  undergone  the  process  of  grinding. 

The  now  common  phrase,  **  To  see  the  elephant,"  conveys  the 
same  meaning. 

Ok>  to  Oraesl  Be  off!  Gret  out!  **  Stop  your  nonsense,  — tell  that 
to  the  marines." 
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Oo-to-meetiag.     ♦*  Goto-meeting  clothes/*  one^a  best  clothes,  auch 
as  are  worn  on  Sundays,  when  attending  church.    Common  in  Kew 
England* 
To  go  to  Smash.     To  be  utterly  ruined^  or  broken. 
If  Minie  finaiiGiAl  Solomon , 
Before  anolher  i$et  af  sun, 
Don*!  tell  us  wbAt  is  to  be  done 

To  §ctiff^  up  c**h, 
We  aU  perforce  must  cut  and  run, 
Or  go  to  0miu^.  —  JV.  Y.  Evtning  Pott. 

To  go  to  the  Bad.     To  go  to  ruin,  to  destruction. 

How  if  Fred  could  be  put  at  the  head  of  [some  enterpri«iiig  busin^sa]  tbey 
mif^ht  save  him  from  goitifj  to  the  bad.  —  Tht  Barton  Eaptrimeni.,  p.  30. 

Oouge.     A  cheat,  frauds  robbery. 

E and  H-- —  will  probably  receive  from  Mr.  PoIk*B  adminijitmtion  f  tOO.CNK) 

more  than  re^pctitablit  printers  would  have  done  the  work  for.    There  ia  a  cleaiii 
ptUin  ffomgt  of  tbia  anm  ottt  of  tbe  people's  Ktrong  box-  —  N,  Y.  Tribunt,  T^ec.  10, 

If  the  people  of  Mr,  I — — 's  district  see  at  to  Indorse  and  jti^tify  his  cnormoui 
goufft,  and  bi^  more  pro6igiite  defence  of  it,  they  virtually  make  it  Iheir  own. 
Netc  York  HeraU. 

To  gouge.     1.  To  chouse;  to  cheat. 

Very  well,  gentlemen!  gouge  Mr.  Crosby  oat  of  the  seat,  if  you  think  it  wbole- 
•ome  to  do  it^^A".  Y.  Tribnnt,  Nov\  26,  1845. 

2.  **  Gffuging  is  performed  by  twiating  the  forefinger  in  a  lock  of 
hftir,  near  the  temple,  and  turning  the  eye  out  of  the  socket  with 
the  thiinil>riail,  which  ia  sufFered  to  grow  long  for  that  puipose.** 
Lambert's  Travels,  Vol.  IL  p.  300. 

This  practice  is  only  known  by  hearsay  at  the  Korth  and  East, 
and  appears  to  have  existed  at  no  time  except  among  the  lower 
class  of  people  in  the  interior  of  some  of  the  Southeni  States.  An 
instance  has  not  lieen  heard  of  for  years.  Grose  has  the  word  ia 
his  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue^  and  defines  It  as  **  a  cruel 
custom,  practised  by  the  Bostonians  in  America**! 

Major  Beatty^  Paymaster  in  the  Western  army,  in  his  Diary 
1786-1787,  til us  speaks  of  the  custom  as  witnessed  by  him  in 
Kentucky. 

Saw  the  barbarous  cxistom  of  gouging,  practitped  b*stween  two  of  the  lower  clasa 
of  people  here,  their  unvaried  way  of  fi^bting.  When  two  men  quarrel^  they 
SCiTer  have  an  idea  of  sitrikiing,  but  s^hvt  each  other  and  twist  each  other's 
thambe  or  6ngQn  into  the  eye,  and  push  It  out  of  the  socket  till  it  falb  on  thei 
cheek.  —  Mag,  of  Am.  ffUtoiy,  N.  Y.,  Vol.  L  p-  iU. 

Mr.  Weld  found  this  custom  prevailing  in  Virginia  in  1796.  In 
speaking  of  his  visit  to  Richmond,  he  says:  — 

17 


Wh<?iii?ver  these  people  come  to  blow*,  tb^y  fight  like  wild  beast*,  bitinf^i  ktrk- 
ing,  and  eodeavoriiiji[  fo  tear  out  CAch  other's  eyes  with  their  nail r.     It  is  by  nft 
nueftHH  uiicomnmn  to  meet  widi  thoT^e  who  Have  lont  an  eytf  in  ooinbat,  and  there 
are  men  who  pride  them*elvt^ft  npon  the  dexterity  with  which  tticy  can  »coop  one 
out.     This  they  calli  ^uqintf.  —  TntveU  in  Xarth  America^  p.  143. 
"  Gmifjt  him.  B— t !  dam  ye,  gow^  him; 
Gt^uiffr  him  while  he  *n  «>n  the  nhore !  ** 
And  his  thumbs  wcr«  wtraiiihtway  buried 
Where  no  thuriiibs  had  pierced  before* 

Bon  GnuUttr^  BftUads, 

A  man  who  was  payiu^j  hia  addresses  to  a  Western  belle  lotmd 
one  day  another  suitor,  of  whom  h«  thutj  speaks  i  — 

I  got  i  aide  squint  into  one  of  his  ixTcketn^  *"'!  »ftw  J*  ^^  ftill  of  eyes  that  had 
been  tpufftd  from  the  people  of  my  acquflfntaiice.  t  knew  my  jig  was  up^  for 
such  ft  feller  could  out-court  me,  aivd  I  thought  the  gall  brought  me  on  purpose 
to  have  a  fight*  ^  Traits  o/  AmcrienH  Iluntt^r^  Vol.  I. 

Tq  go  tinder.  To  perish*  Adler,  in  hia  German  Dictionary,  defi.nea 
unterffehen  to  perish,  fallj  go  to  min.  Common  atiiotig  the  residents 
of  the  prairies. 

Thar  was  old  Sam  OwinR^  — him  as  |;ot  nibbed  out  by  the  Spaniards  at  Sacra- 
oiento  or  l^hihuahua^  thn  hoHs  doefio't  know  which,  but  he  went  umier  any  bow. 
Jtmitm.  Uff^  in  the  Far  We*t,  p.  14. 

Being  entirely  naked,  there  was  no  sign  left  by  dnpping  ganw-nts  to  betray 
him;  beside^v  the  blood  upon  the  w^ater  bad  proved  his  friend.  On  seein,:,'  that 
the  hunters  were  under  the  full  belief  that  he  had  *^  ffone  under^"  and  therefore 
took  but  little  pains  to  search  further*  —  Coptain  J/aync  Rcid,  OMftmla^  p.  1&2. 

To  go  Up.    To  be  used  up»  worn  out;  applied  to  things  as  well  as  to 

men. 
To  go  up  tJie  Bpont     To  mount  the  gallows;  to  be  hung;  to  die. 

We  give  surh  creatures  timely  and  due  notice  to  hnve  n  painted  l>o3t  [coffin] 
prepared,  if  they  e%'er  intend  to  apply  »uch  insultinf^  epithets  to  us,  tor  if  they  do 
they  *^icill  tfo  up  the  tpout^''  an  surely  aa  there  is  virtue  in  jjowder. — PoifU 
Pleatant  Ettpfttr,  Fa.,  June,  1862, 

C3x>vevnmeiitaL  Rtslating  to  government*  A  modern  word,  some- 
times used,  and  yet  censured,  l)oth  in  England  and  America,  and 
characterized  by  the  **  Eclectic  Review**  as  an  **  execrable  bar- 
barism.'* —  Worcester. 

G-rab'Box.  A  box  u.sed  at  ladies'  fairi,  filled  with  trifles*  For  the 
privilege  of  inserting  the  hiind  and  making  a  grab^  a  charge  is  made. 
Whatever  is  taken  is  the  property  of  the  **  grabber.'* 

Young  woman  wanted  me  to  inx'est  in  the  **  ^mi-5oac;  "  gave  half  a  doliar,  and 
fished  in;  got^  in  three  times  trying,  a  tin  whistle,  half  a  stick  of  candy,  and  a 
peanut  done  up  in  tissue-paper.  —  Dmsticks^  p.  135. 

Gkab  Game*  A  mode  of  swindling,  or  rather  stealing,  practised  by 
gh&rpers  in  our  large  cities.    Beta  are  mad«  ia  wMch  m>nii4flPihle 
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sums  of  moDey  are  iiivolyed,  when  a  dispute  is  purposely  planned, 
iD  the  midst  of  which  one  of  the  confederates  seizes  or  *'  grabs  ** 
the  money  at  stake  and  runs  off.  This  t<^rm  is  also  iL^^ed  in  a  more 
general  sense  to  signify  stealiugi  and  making  ofi  with  the  liooty,  a« 
in  the  following  example;  — 

**  The  fact  i»."  replied  Uiy\\  "  this  country  in  iietijng  rather  too  hot  fop  me»  and 
I  *11  bear  you  company  1     What  d'  ye  »ay  to  that  j*  '* 

**Jtiit  ai  you  like,"  re*pon<kd  hu  two  couip&nion«;  **that  w^  providtd  you 
won*t  attempt  th^  ffrab  gnme  on  ua.*'  ~—8ctne$  in  the  Eacktf  Mountnim^  p.  283* 

Gkace  of  God.  This  remarkable  expression  for  a  writ,  I  find  used  in 
a  letter  written  at  Philadelphia,  in  I77*i,  addressed  to  William 
Ellery,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence:  — 

Ray  Sands  Is  truly  lotig-winded  -,  aod^  if  joggini;;  of  him  will  not  do  after  tiying 
him  again,  thou  must  put  the  "  Gmce  of  Gttd  "  upon  his  back,  which  I  would 
ehaae  to  avoid,  if  he  would  pay  without. 

OraolotiA.  "Gracious  sakesP^  **  My  gracioual"  **  Gracious  sakea 
aiiTel  "  are  common  expressions* 

Chrade.  (French.)  L  A  degree  or  rank  in  order  or  dignity,  civil, 
military^  or  ecclesiastical* 

2,  A  step  or  degree  in  any  ascending  aeries;  aa,  **  crimes  of  every 

This  word  is  of  comparatively  modem  use.  It  is  not  in  tha 
English  dictionaries  previous  to  Todd*s  edition  of  Johnson  in  1818. 
Mr,  Todd  calls  it  **  a  word  brought  forward  in  some  modern  pam- 
phlets," and  aays,  **  It  will  hardly  be  adopted.'*  Mr.  Richardgon 
says  the  word  **  has  crept  into  frequent  use."  Mr.  Knowles^  iu  the 
ninth  edition  of  his  dictionary,  introduces  the  word  as  once  belong- 
ing to  tlie  language,  without  comment.  The  **  British  Critic  "  and 
other  reviews  have  critici.^ed  the  word  as  an  unauthotized  Ameri- 
canism; but,  as  we  have  seen,  it  has  l>een  adopted  at  last  by  the 
Boglish  themselves. 

Ov«r  grammaf'fchools,  the  clergy  possesacd  an  authority  fully  equal  to  that 
I  they  had  la  the  uaiversitieB.    Tbey  also  appoiuted  and  removed,  at  their 
pleaaiire,  teachcm  of  every  gradt^  &c.  —  Bttcklcy  Hiitvry  of  CiniuxiHon  m 
"  TngUmd^  Vol  II.  eh,  vi. 

To  talent N  of  the  highest  grade  he  [Hamilton]  united  a  patient  indtiRtry  Bot 
atwBVA  the  companion  of  geniui*  —  J/arMoW**  Lift  cf  WathingUm,  Vol.  V. 
p.  m. 

U.  The  amoimt  of  inclination  on  a  road*     In  England  gradiant. 

To  grade.  To  reduce  to  a  certain  degree  of  ascent  or  descent,  aa  a 
road  or  way,  —  Weh^ter, 
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To  graft.     1.  To  **  graft  boots  ''  is  to  repair  them  by  adding  nefWrnUm^ 
and  surrotinding  the  feet  with  new  leather*     So  called  in 
cot.     Elsewhere  called  **  foxing  boots,** 
2.  To  pick  pMKikets,     A  alang  term* 

Scotrb  Moll  h  making  out  goodffrajting  in  llie  8th  Areaue  ears.- 
ptMce  Gmttit, 

Graham  Bread.  Braad  made  of  nnbolted  wheat.  It  is  easier  to  digest 
thmi  common  wheaten  bread,  and  is,  in  conaequence,  much  oaed  hj 
invalids,  ^ 

Orahamites.     People  who  follow  the  iij«tem  of  Graham  in  their H 
regimen. 

A  gUttcc  At  bis  round,  ru^dy  face  would  shame  a  Grahamite  or  teetotaller  out       > 
of  his  abstineDce  principlea.  —  Pickings  from  the  Picayune^  p,  130.  ^H 

Oraliam  Bystem.     A  system  of  dietetics  recommended  by  SylveAterS 
Graham,  a  lecturer  of  some  celebrity  on  temperance  and  dietetics, 
which  eichidea  the  use  of  all  animal  food  and  stimulating  drinkSf 
including  tea,  coffee,  &c. 

Grain.     L  A  particle;  a  bit;  a  little.     Ex.:  **  I  don't  care  a  grain ;**^M 
**  Push  the  candle  a  grain  further  from  you*"  ^| 

2.  The  universal  name,  in  the  United  States,  for  what  is  called 
e<fm  in  England;  tJiat  is,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  Sec,     See  Br^ad* ^ 
Stuff.  f 

Grama  Orasa.  (Span,  grama.  Chondrofium.)  Several  Bpeciea  of  this 
grass  are  found  on  our  Western  borders,  where  it  is  esteemed  excel- 
lent food  for  cattle. 

The  rtock-raiter  who  has  fed  hia  cattle  npon  gramn  during  the  winter  fliidt 
them  in  quite  aa  good  condition  in  the  »pring  na  does  tbe  Eaatem  fanner  hill 
■tall-fed  AnimaU.  —  Cozztru**  MarveUow  Countf^,  p.  224. 

Grandaoioua.     Magniiicent.     A  factitious  HXird, 
Grandiferoua.     Magnificent,  extensive.     A  fitctitious  word. 

l_ e^l^l^/t  Granito  State.     The  State  of  Xew  Hampshire,  so  called  from  tha^ 

abundance  of  granite  found  in  it. 
Grannyfiad.     Having  the  character  of  a  granny. 

That  querulous  and  grannlHed  manner  f^cultar  to  oM  people  who  hav«  < 
lived  their  uiiefLilneAit.  —  The  Cotuiitution^  \fitldU(oic»,C*mn.^  May  7,  1S$2. 

To  grant,  for  to  vouchsafe,  is  used  iu  prayer;  as,  *'  Grant  to  lit?ar  m 

Southeni. 
Grape-Fruit.     A  variety  of  Ciirtts  racemasui.     Barbadoea. 
Grape  Vine*     See  Blue-Gr'asa, 
Grass.     A  vulgar  contraction  of  sparrow-groM^  i.  e.  asparagus.     Fur> 

thor  than  this  the  force  of  corruption  can  hardly  go. 
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Orasset.     See  ChewinL 

Graaa-'Widow.  A  wife  who  has  been  separated  from  her  husband  j 
called  also  a  "widow  hewltched.**  In  England »  the  t^rm  ffrass- 
widow  sij^^oifies  an  unmarried  woman  who  has  had  a  child. 

**  California  wid»ivv  **  is  an  annlotfniis  tprm,  wbleh  csime  into  ns© 
during  the  rush  to  California,  1850  to  I860,  when  the  nt^w-found 
treaeurea  of  th^t  eountrj^  separated  «o  many  busbandsi  from  their 
wives.     During  the  late  war  such  were  termed  war-widows. 

Orasa-Wido^whood.  "  Her  life  proj^rly  be  devoted  to  grass-mdoro' 
hmd,*^  —  Congregationalht^  Jan.  6,  1870. 

OraTe-Tard.  Mrs.  Trollope  italicizes  this  word  as  novel  to  her 
English  ears,  accustomed  to  ^^  ehurch-^ard.*^ 

Qrairy .  Used  in  New  England  instead  of  juice ;  as,  the  grav^  of  an 
apple-pie,     Oft«n  reversed,  as  juice  for  dish  gravy. 

Gray  Deal,  the  common  pronunciation  for  great  dmL 

Orease-Wood.  {Oblone  cancMcens.).  The  chamizo  of  the  MexicanB. 
{SarcobatiLi  vermictdaris,)  A  scraggy,  stunted  shrub,  very  abun- 
dant in  the  Up|:>er  Missouri  and  Yelk»wstc>ne  Valleys,  is  ealled  Grease- 
Wood  by  the  traders.  — Hai/den^  Missouri  Vallet/,  p.  202. 

The  soil  [near  the  Sftit  Lake]  was  tterjle,  acrid,  full  of  alkali,  and  refused  to 
produce  any  thing  but  the  dreary  sage  and  t/rtast-tccuxf ;  but  MomiDt)  mctuttiy 
flooded  it  with  artilicial  raias,  ,  .  .  OJid  it  now  produces  fine  wheat.  —  McCtur^^ 
Rocky  Mountnim,  p.  M7. 

To  sreaae  the  WTieela  is  a  metaphorical  expression  used  in  the  West 
V   to   sig^nify  paying  occasionally   a  little   mouey  to  your   creditor, 

grocer,  &c. 
Oreaaer,     1.  A  term  vnlgarly  applied  to  the   Mexicans   and  other 

Spanish  Americans.     It  first  became  common  during  the  war  with 

Mexico. 

The  Ajnericans  call  the  Mexicans  ffretuert^  which  h  ncarcely  a  complitnentary 
soubriquet;  although  the  term  **  ffrmMcr  camp*^  ta  applied  to  a  Mexican  en- 
compmont  is  truthfully  suggestive  of  iihh  and  squalur.  —  Afurryitt^  Jftfuntaiiu 
and  MolekiiU,  p.  2^6.  ' 

Tell  the  old  coon  then  to  quit  that,  and  make  them  darned  ffreattrM  clear  oqt 
of  the  lodge,  nu4  pock  f  ome  com  and  »huek«  here  for  the  animalt^,  fur  Ihey  *re 
nigh  give  out.—  ItujrUm^  Lift  in  the  Far  Wt$t^  p.  176. 

The  **  Providence  Press,"  Feb-  15,  1870,  in  its  remarks  ou  the 
prtipijHed  a<lmlssiou  of  New  Mexico  as  a  State,  says  :  — 

The  Terrltorj'  coniaiiia  lew  than  100,000  inhabitants,  and  many  of  these  are 
ffrtatern  and  Spani.<ih  herdsmcD,  about  h»  well  fitted  to  organise  and  conduct  a 
Stite  govemiaent  as  the  natives  of  Korthem  Alaska* 
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2.  An  assistant  to  the  fireman  of  a  steamboat;  cue  who  oils 
machinery. 

3 .  A  produce  of  oil,   Pean syh^aoia  petroleum  region , — Ph iL  Prtu* 
Oreaae  Spot.     The  slightest  piy^le  of  a  hamaii  beiug.     See  imd^ 

Oreasj.     We  call  this  word  grttof^  the  English  greezy. 
Great.     Distinguished,  excellent^  admirable.     Thus,  ^*a  grtat  Chrii 
tian  **  means  a  pious  man  ;  **  a  great  horse/*  a  horse  of  good  qual 
ties  and  bottom  \  **  a  grtat  plantation/'  a  fertile  one.     So,  too»  **  Ih 
is  great  at  running;*'    **  She  is  great  on  the  piano."     **A  grti 
woman/*    2  Kings,  iv.  8. 
Or  eat  Big.     Very   large;   as,    **  I 've   got   a  great  big  watermelon, 
Often  used  by  clnldren. 

Qreat  Spirit.     The  term  applied  by  the  North  American  Indiat^ 
the  Stipreme  being. 

Bi|^  Mouth  [the  Iroquois  chief]  toM  Denonvitlc,  the  GoTemor  of  CatittdA, 
he  aiid  his  people  wer«  suhjet-ts  mrilhor  of  the  French  nor  of  the  Eiiglbh,  timt  the; 
held  their  country  of  tht  Grtat  Spirit  ,*  and  that  they  h^d  never  be«n  eOgftgeA! 
in  w»r.  —  Porkman,  Count  Frtmttmic  an€i  Xtia  FrnncCy  p.  172. 

At  a  conference  with  a  delegation  of  Indian  chiefs,  held  at  thi 
Executive  Mansion,  in  Washington,  Sept.  28,  1877,  Spotted  Tail, 
a  Sioux,  made  a  long  sp«*»ch^  in  which,  addressing  President  Hayes, 
he  said :  — 

Your  people  m»k9  raids  and  drive  away  the  game.  The  land  we  occupy  was 
given  UB  by  the  Great  Spirit^  who  said  we  could  live  there,  but  the  white  people 
ore  trying  to  drive  us  from  the  country  to  one  where  we  con  do  nothing.  Yoa 
live  hepB,  The  Grt^it  Spirit  gave  you  the  land.  You  tlay  here  with  aU  youf^ 
people.    That  'a  the  way  all  nitione  ought  to  live.  —  Telegram  to  Nfwqxiptrg. 

Roger  Williams,  the  founder  of  Rhode  Iiilandt  thus  said  to 
aaaoit,  tlie  chiuf  of  the  Narragansetts,  when  buying  laudj*  from 

tribe  :  — 

Brother,  I  know  that  all  these  lands  are  thtne,  ^-^ 
TheM  rolling  riven*  and  these  waving  trees,  — 
From  tb*  Great  Spirit  came  the  gift  divine; 
And  who  would  trespass  upon  grants  like  these? 

Durftt^  Whatiih€a\  Canto  iii.  3Ud. 
Greatle.     A  great  while.     Long  Island. 

Greek.     A  sobriquet  often  applied  to  Irishmen,  in  jocular  allttsion^ 
to  their  soi-ditsant  MUeman  origin. 

In  some  of  our  Atlantic  cities,  the  men  of  foreign  hlrth,  especiftlly  tho»e  hi  rtil*' 
gar  style  called  G't^^Jb,  con^iUute  so  nearly  a  mAJority  that  it  b  only  tbeif 
^noroaoe  that  pnsveuta  the  saying  of  Mriro  frrjm  Ijclng  ^Idlled*  — 

»  .  .  ItanaT  ilamlnajiLtir  In  urbe^ 
At  it  ii,  demagogues  rule  through  them.  —  N,  Y,  Tribfimt^  July  %  1858. 
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Greenback.  Legal  tender  notes.  The  national  paper-money  cur- 
rency of  the  United  States,  first  issued  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
l&te  civil  war.  The  backs  of  note«  m  issued  hy  the  gt^)veniment» 
and  by  the  National  banks,  are  printed  in  gi'een,  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  alterations  and  counterfeits.  The  term  green- 
hacks  was  given  these  bills  by  tlie  Hon.  8.  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasurj^  who  devised  and  successfully  carried  out  the  great 
financial  plan  which  produced  such  favorable  results  to  the  conn- 
try.  Mr.  Chase  told  the  writer  that  he  claimed  the  honor  of  adding 
the  term  to  our  vocabulary. 

Th«a  came  the  war  with  its  conieqiiencefl.  Lftrg«  emiABiotii  of  ffn€nbaek  qur- 
r«iicy  tof^k  the  pUce  of  p?ld,  and  by  Ita  immeaee  vnlmne  stimulited  production. 
—  JUtdlttrif,  Men  and  Mj^ttfriti  r/  Wall  Strtft,  p.  S, 

The  ffreen&avics  are  poptitmr;  the  |>enple  have  had  a  freah  ta«t6  of  a  paper  cur- 
rencj  that  will  pay  dvltia  and  buy  ^t>oda  alike  in  New  York  and  Nebraska*  — 
If,  r.  Tribune,  June  U.  1862. 

The  efforts  made  iu  Congress  to  extend  the  issue  of  legal  tenders, 
or  grtenhacks^  rendered  it  necessary  to  convert  the  term  into  an  adjec- 
tive.    Thus  we  have  these  examples  of  such  use  :  — 

Gold  yeiterday  touched  108  7-8,  a  point  below  any  scoring  of  the  gold  market 
lor  aevcral  years.  Let  it  gn  down,  dowm,  down^  until  the  ffrtenlnidk  promise  of 
a  dollar  aball  purchase  one  hundred  cents  of  value  in  gold  coin.  —  A".  Y,  Tt-ihune^ 
Oct.,  1870. 

A  direct  tax  and  a  lot  of  greenbatkit 

Nut  backed  by  financial  solidity, 
Render  ii»ele»s,  we  're  told,  copper^  silver,  and  gold, 
And  redeem  the  exchequer's  avidity. 

Sontf/mm  Vanify  Fair, 

Greenbaokers.  The  supportera  of  greenback  or  paper  money;  also 
called  inflationists,  as  they  are  opposed  to  the  resuini>lion  of  npecie 
payments. 

Some  steps  are  beinji^  taken  to  secune  after  the  State  election  a  union  of  (he 
f/reefdnvkert  and  the  Pemocrats  on  a  fuAjon  electoral  ticket,  —  N.  York  Tribuntf 
Oct,,  1870. 

The  **  Afbany  Timea  '*  h  striving  to  prevent  the  return  of  any  t/rrenhnck  votera 
to  the  Deinijcralic  fold.  It  says:  '*Thc  Tildcnitc§  forpet  that  they  have  no 
daim  whatever  ou  a  i ingle  grttnhack  vnfer.  .  .  .  W©  don't  see  how  any  so- 
called  grttnbftck  advocate  can  vote  for  anybody  except  Mr.  {li^inct  for  Freai^ 
dent. **  —N€te  Yvrk paper . 

The  Democratic  prest  of  Ohio  ii  trying  to  »educe  the  Greenbncken  hack  to  tli« 
Democratic  fold,  on  the  (fround  that  there  it  every  thing  that  the  wanderer  after  a 
Mfter  currency  can  dettite  In  the  Demoeratio  fklatform.  —  jV.  T.  HrtaU^  Aug., 
1877. 

Gteeniag.     The  Rhode  I&land  greening  is  a  favorite  apple. 

Oieen  Mountain  State.     The  State  of  Vertnont. 
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Griddles.     Cakes  baked  on  a  griddle.    Pennsylvania. 

OrifiBn,  Qriffe.    This  word,  like  the  French  griffone,  is  constantly  used 

f-U  in  Louisiana,  both  in  conversation  and  in  print,  for  a  mulatto,  par- 

'  ticuiarly  the  woman ;  probably  in  allusion  to  the  fabulous  griffin, 

half  eagle,  half  lion. 

To  grig.     To  ver,  irritate.     To  grig  means  to  pinch,  in  Somerset, 

England. 

That  word  "superiors "  griyged  me.  Thinks  I,  "My  boy,  I  '11  just  take  that 
expression,  roll  it  up  in  a  ball,  and  shy  it  back  at  you."  —  8.  SUck^  Humam 
Nature^  p.  83. 

Orist.     A  large  number  or  quantity. 

There  *8  an  unaccountable  grist  of  bees,  I  can  tell  you ;  and,  if  you  mean  to 
charge  upon  sich  enemies,  you  must  look  out  for  somebody  besides  Whiskey 
Centre  for  your  vanguard.  —  Cooper,  The  Oak  Openings, 

I  went  down  to  the  Squire's  to  have  a  talk  with  his  daughter.  There  was  a 
whole  grist  of  fellows  there.  —  N.  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Times, 

1  says,  says  T,  "  Hannah,  s'posin*  we  keep  thanksgiving  to  home  this  year,** 
says  1,  "and  invite  all  our  hull  grist  o*  cousins  and  aunts  and  things,  —  go  the 
whole  figure,  and  do  the  thing  genteel.**  —  JfcCUntock's  Tales, 

Qrit.  Hard  sandstone,  employed  for  millstones,  grindstones,  pave- 
ment, &c.  And  hence  the  word  is  often  vulgarly  used  to  mean 
courage,  spirit.     See  Clear  Grit, 

Mr.  Whipple*s  subject  was  "  Grit^''  ...  of  which  the  lecturer  said  there  was 
defiance  in  the  very  sound.  Grit  was  spirit  and  will  thrust  into  heart  and  back- 
bone, so  as  to  form  part  of  the  physical  substance  of  man.  —  N.  Y.  TrUnmt^ 
Oct.  17,  1866. 

The  command  of  a  battalion  was  given  to  Mr.  Jones,  a  pretty  decided  Whig 
in  politics,  and,  like  many  other  men  of  Zacchean  stature,  all  grit  and  spirit. — 
N,  Y,  Com.  Advertiser,  June  24. 

Honor  and  fame  from  no  condition  rise.  It*s  the  grit  of  a  fellow  that  makes 
the  man.  —  Crockett^  Tour,  p.  44. 

If  he  hadn*t  a  had  the  clear  ^rtV  in  him,  and  showed  his  teeth  and  claws,  they  *d 
a  nullified  him  so  you  wouldn't  see  a  grease  spot  of  him  no  more.  —  Sam  SUd  in 
England,  ch.  17. 

The  Hunters  grew  into  a  class  in  New  England.  They  were  a  breed  by  them- 
selves, a  kind  of  cross  between  the  Puritan  and  Indian,  with  all  the  gi-it  of  the 
one  and  lawless  love  of  libertv  of  the  other.  —  Elliott,  New  England  History/, 
Vol.  I.  p.  459. 

I  reckon  the  chaplain  was  the  real  grit  for  a  parson,  —  always  doin'  as  he  *d  be 
done  by,  and  practisin*  a  dam'd  sight  more  than  he  preached.  —  Traits  of  Amer- 
ican  Humor,  Vol.  I. 

Oritting.  Grating  dry  com  into  coarse  meal,  a  process  much  resorted 
to  by  Nortliern  soldiers  in  the  late  war.  For  this  puriK)se,  soldiers 
ordinarily  use  tin  plates.  One  of  these  is  placed  on  a  smooth  stump 
or  a  flat  rail,  and  with  his  bayonet  the  soldier  soon  punches  holes 
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enough  In  to  it  to  make  a  coarse  g^rater.  Rubbing  the  ear  of  com 
over  this  furniBhes  the  iDtlu^trious  and  j>eri><^'veriiig'  a  fine  parcel  of 
good,  «w©et»  coarse  meal,  which  makes  a  good  pudding,  an  excel- 
lent hoe  cake,  and  a  mo^l  inviting  corn  dodger. 

Some  UBe  a  piece  of  old  dtcjve'pipe,  others  a  sheet  of  tin  made 
oonveXf  and  othei-s  again  au  old  tin  pan.  The  result,  however,  to 
the  diligent  is  the  sjime,  —  gtx)dt  fresh  corii'meal. 

It  Wis  excepiliuglj  amuRing  to  nUnd  by  ihe  roftd^ide  and  watcli  ttie  divUion 
mAreb  by.  Men  were  ffriitintf  on  tl^e  cAiN^Aona  ;  convulci^cints  in  tho  nmbuluiMS 
w trt  ffritiintjf ;  the  tendf^r-footed  aud  exhjiUBt«d  iu  the  wtigi>ii!<i^  audi  \h@  blacky 
ycUow^  and  white  iacvM  in  ih*i  tjx-iart, — all,  all  were  grilfinfj.  And  the  moment 
**  Halt  ft  ad  rest  '*  was  hc>ard,  down  Mt  many  and  resumed  *;ritfinff^  Some  car* 
lied  the  ffritUr  in  rbetr  haversncks,  olliers  had  it  plung  to  their  belt*,  and  olhere 
took  turn*  in  tKaring  forward  th«  niiniature  mill.  — N,  V.  Paper^  Extrait  frotn 
a  StAditr*i  LeiUr, 

Oritty.    Courageous;  spirited. 

My  decided  opinion  is  that  there  never  wa«  a  ffriUjfer  cmwd  congregated  on 
thMt  itream:  and  »ueh  dancin"  and  drinkin\  And  catin*  bsir  i<Teaks  and  com 
dodgcrHf  nn>d  hu^^^in'  the  jl^I^^  don't  happen  but  oncfi  in  a  fdlow's  Ufetime. — 
Madh,  St/uiitUr  Li/*,  p.  IW\. 

Oroan.    To  give  a  groan  in  disapprobation  of. 

Yesterday  they  uiet,  aa  agreed  upon,  and,  after  Qvonning  iho  Ward  Comnutteei 
went  to  the  mayorV  office,  —  N.  K,  Tribune^  I>ec-  19,  18S1. 

Ofooerj.  A  grocer^a  shop*  In  the  phiral,  the  commoditiea  sold  by 
grocers. 

In  the  South- west »  a  grocery  is  a  bar-room,  and  the  term  gr&ceriei 
nuea&s  liquors.  The  bar-keeper  is  often  told  to  ** fetch  on  his 
groceries,'^ 

The  *^ffroeer^**  —consisting  of  a  whiskey  barrel,  idx  tin  ctip^,  two  green  glau 
tninblerR,  a  lot  of  pipes  and  tobacco  —  wai  in  clo<<«e  proximity  to  the  inn  1  waa 
in;  and  there  the  qualitJen  of  a  very  recent  extraction  of  the  corn»  an^l  o(  the  fit- 
Deat  of  the  candidates  to  receive  the  votes  of  the  corned,  wa»  dihcuBHcd  in  the 
manner  uaual  in  such  time*  and  places,  —  N.  Y.  Spint  o/  tht  Times. 

Every  other  hou.*e  in  Santa  Fif  was  a  ffroctrtfj  as  they  call  a  gtn  and  wbiakey 
•hop,  coDtJnually  dii«gorging  reelings  drunken  men,  and  es-ery where  flltb  and  dirt 
triumpbant.  —  Ruxtun^  Mexico  and  Rocky  Afountains,  p.  190. 

Oroggery.  A  place  where  spirituous  liquors  are  sold  and  drank;  a 
grog-shop.  In  the  West,  often  called  a  Doggery  or  Dog-hole;  and 
in  New  York,  a  Hum-hole;  elsewhere,  a  Ruin-mill. 

GroDud  Bridge*  The  well-known  corduroy  road  of  the  South,  laid  on 
tlie  bed  of  a  creek  or  other  body  of  water,  to  render  itfordable; 
while  the  hollow  bridge  is  one  that  is  thrown  ocer  the  water. 

Gfoond  Cherry.  (Pfii/xalin.)  A  wild  fruit  lately  introduced  into 
our  gardens  and  markets.     Sometimes  called  Winter  Cherry. 


Oround'Hog.     See  WoodchucJt. 

GrouBd-Hog  Day.  Candlemas  (Feb.  2)  is  sometimM  io  designated 
Id  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  from  a  popular  belief  that  the 
appearance  of  the  ground-hog  on  that  day  predicts  a  return  of  cold 
weatlier  and  a  late  spring.  In  European  folk-lore,  the  bear  is  the 
CftDdlemas  weather-prophet  (See  Notes  and  Queries^  June  2, 1855| 
p.  421.) 

TeKt<!rday  waji  ^^  ffrtmnd-hoff'i  day*'  in  m&ny  parts  of  the  Uoited  Htates^  snd 
CAndlemaji  tiny  in  many  other  parta  of  tlie  world.  From  tim*  immemorial,  it  has 
bwQ  a  Lritieal  day  in  the  affairs  of  the  weather.  The  character  of  th*^  ♦ecotid  of 
February  U  Really  of  much  more  importance  than  whether  the  first  of  March 
ootnes  In  like  a  hon  or  a  lamb^    The  simplest  form  of  the  adage  ia;  — 

If  Caiadlcmaa  dftj  b«  hrtght  and  clear, 
There  '11  he  two  winters  In  that  year. 

In  America,  paying  due  deference  to  thy  cT«flture*«  imp<jrtanc*e  in  our  nationat 
tnytbologyt  it  i*  left  to  the  pround-hog  to  decide  the  day,  and  m*  the  fate  of  the 
•eaaon.  Uts  h  iuppotted  to  come  out  of  hl^  hole  on  that  day,  and  take  a  look  at 
the  world.  If  it  i;f  a  brinpht  day,  he  will  *ie«  his  shadow  on  the  gr«mtid,and^  takiiig 
fright  at  it,  will  run  back  iuto  hh  home  and  stay  there.  A  fre«h  attack  of  winter 
will  set  mj  and  he  will  be  justitlcd  in  the  slpps  he  has  taken.  If  it  i«  cloudy,  he 
will  emit  no  shadow,  take  no  fright,  and  gives  us  no  further  attack  of  winter. 
So  far  MB  we  recollect  yesterday,  it  was  a  day  far  the  tjrftund-hotf  to  majtttaiii  Kb 
uaterrified  poi»e  and  a#sare  us  of  an  early  spring.  —  HnH/itrd  CoutHint^  Feb.  9> 
1ST7. 

Gkound-Nut.  (Amchi$  h^pogfta.)  The  peanut.  It  buries  its  pods 
under  gioutid  aft«r  floweriiigt  to  ripen  its  nuts.  It  is  cultivated  in 
the  West  Indies  and  Southern  States. 

Ground -Peaa.     The  peanut,     Virginia, 

Ground- Plum.  {Aftrutjalu^  cary&carpus.)  A  plant  growing  on  dry 
soil  on  the  Missis8ippi  River  at  the  junction  of  the  St.  Peter*B,  and 
westward  and  southward.  The  fruit,  which  is  a  pod,  closely  reaem- 
blei*  a  phttn,  whence  its  name. 

Diound-Slulcing.  Among  gold-miners,  the  process  of  washing  down 
banks  of  earth  by  throwing  upon  them  a  stream  of  water  from  a 
pipe  or  leathern  ho«e.  It  is  thus  used  as  a  substitute  for  shovelling, 
to  remove  heavy  layers  of  e^rth  from  places  where  gold  is  supposed 
Io  be  deposited. 

During  oar  stay  at  Gold  Hill,  one  of  our  purty  bought  an  interest  in  a  company 
of  ffrcnnd-duiceri,  and,  on  our  departure,  sold  out  hia  ahare  at  aa  advam^.  — 
Barptr'i  Mng,,  Vol,  XX.  p.  612, 

Of  ouud-Squirrel.    A  name  sometimes  erroneously  given  to  the  striped 

and   spotted  prairie  squirrel   {SptrmophUvs  tredecimlineatui),    Tbo 
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Thert*  are  not«»  of  joy  from  th«  h»n^-bird  «nd  wren, 

And  the  goMrp  of  sifrallowi  thmugh  »I1  Ihts  fskj^' ; 
Tbe  i/nmnd-^quimt  u^Wy  chirpit  by  hi»  den, 
And  the  wilding-W  hiiiiid  iticrrily  by. 

The  Gtfulneu  of  Nature,  W.  C,  Bryant, 
GrotindB.     **  Tobacco  grounds^^*  **  low  tjronnth^*^  **  com  grountU^^^  are 
terms  applied  to  lands  in   Vir^iiia.      They  never  \\m  the  tenn 
**  bottoms  **  or  **  bottom  lands/*  which  they  call  ♦*  jow  frrouuffn.'" 
Gxoup-Mcetlag.     Held  for  a  few  days  continnottsly,  or  under  charge 
of  peraouF  voluntarily  associated,  and  Bcrvinfj  ejich  in  rotation. 

About  thirty  conversion*  inav^e  resulted  from  |>rflyeriind  efTurl  within  thcehMfth^ 
ikl«d  by  th«  liiflueticc  of  "yrcn//wfiee<wiy#.*'  — /2<7»*<  of  Confertttct,  JteHyiftm 
Swmht,  Barfforti. 

QroQty.     Cross,  ill-natured-     Northern. 

Qrubby.     See  Toad-FUh,     Gruhhif  and  Grumpy,     Masflachusetts. 

Orunter.     1.  (Oenus  Po^onm*.    Cuvier.)     One  of  the  popular  names 
of  the  fish  called  by  naturalists  the  Banded  Drum.     It  is  common 
to  the   Atlantic  coast  south  of  Npw   York.      Grnnts  and  Young 
Sheepskin  are  other  names  of  the  same  fish.  —  Nut,  HUt.  of  N,  T. 
2.  A  hog;  a  pig, 

OmT.  Grieved.  *♦  Gtu^  herself  nearly  to  death.  **  —  Emma  Bardetit 
p.  18a 

Oaauo.  (Quichua,  huanu^  tbe  dung  of  birds.)  A  compound  of  the 
excrement*  of  sea-birds  and  the  remains  of  penguins  and  other 
water-fowls.  According  to  Garcillasso  de  la  Vega,  it  was  exten- 
«iveiy  used  by  the  ancient  Peiuvirtns  to  manure  their  lands,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  now  imported  in  large  quantities  into  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Europe. 

The  earliest  mention  of  gtmno  as  a  manure  is  foimd  in  Aco8ta*B 
Hittoria  natural  ^  vtoraf  de  ia.<t  htdiax^  first  printed  in  Sevilh^  in 
1590.  In  an  Engliwh  translation  by  E.  G.  (supposed  to  have  Wen 
Edward  Grimestone)^  publi^)lled  in  1(104,  is  the  following  at  p.  ;ili : 

In  some  blAiidA  m  ph»re^  which  arp  joyning  to  the  coast  of  Peru,  wee  set  tbe 
fOppM  of  the  nioiintaine«  n\\  white,  and  to  ai^ht  you  would  take  it  for  ^mtw,  i»r 
Hot  fame  white  land :  but  ihty  an?  henps  of  elmig  of  t^a  fowie,  whkh  j;o  oiiiuinu- 
sHy  thither-  .  .  ,  They  fjo  with  boatr*  to  the^e  i1and$i,  ohpIv  for  tbe  rhintr;  for 
tbere  u  no  other  pro6t  in  them.  And  thin  dunff  i*  m  rommodiou*  and  pnifltabb'^ 
•sit  makes  the  earth  yeelde  f^*jit  alinunftance  of  fruite,  Th**y  call  thi;*  dunp 
^mtno^  whereof  the  valley  hath  taken  tlie  iiamf;,  whirh  the^'' €al1  Limii^^uiinA.  in 
tlie  valley*  of  Peru,  where  they  us*e  thin  iiung,  and  it  is  the  moj^t  fertile  cif  all  that 
oountrie.  ...  Ho  as  the^e  btnl?i  have  not  only  tbe  tle^b  to  nerve  for  meate,  their 
iSngini^  for  nervation,  their  featbtr*  for  omauient  aod  beataiCi,  but  alaoe  ibuir 
duttg  tfvts*  to  fatten  the  fcrouud. 
Otta^rdeea,  stronf^Iy  accented  on  the  last  syllable ,  is  often  heard  in 
New  England  for  guardian. 
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Gttava.  (W.  Ind.  ffuaf/aha^  ^uaivri.)  Applied  by  the  Spaniards »  m-^ 
differently,  to  the  fruit  of  two  nearly  allied  species  of  Psidium^  — 
the  P,  potm/erum  ajid  P,  pyriferum  — Grefnwood^s  Fruits  of  Ou6a 
iBQ$u  Jour,  NqL  Hust.),  VoL  II.  pp,  2a7»  238. 

Tliere  is  Another  trtiii  {In  Cubii]  which  they  cat!  Owt^u^  Hke  Filberds,  mm 
biggMMB  figgfes.  —  ffukiuyt^  Virtjiaia  Richi^  Vultietl  (IGOO),  th.  v. 

John  Hardie,  in  speaking  of  the  fruits  of  Bermuda,  says:  — 
Pctni^inAteBf  (ir«iKii>erf,  Papuwijf ,  Fi(;-lre6$  too, 
Whereof  t  Plem««iil  kind  of  Driuk  they  brew. 

i>«4C<  of  La4i  V(*yaff^  Ui  Btrmudaa  {1«71),  p.  lOf 

OubernatoriaL     Pertaining   to  government   or    to    a   governor.  — 
Webster, 

To  guess.     1.  To  conjecture;  to  judge  without  any  certain  principles 
of  judgment. 
2.  To  conjecture  rightly,  or  upon  some  just  reaaou*  —  Jokmon* 

Tf clothed  wi»  the,  fresh  for  to  devise; 
Her  yellow  hair  wa*  bruided  in  a  trm» 
Behind  her  back,  a  yard  long  I  ffuett,  —  Chaucer  g  IltromM^ 

There  halh  be  no  default,  I  prMe.  —  Gotter,  Conf.  jMOfUk  (ed.  Pauli),  flij 
11$  comp.  n.  &9,  MS;  ill  ISO,  noted  by  Prof.  Child. 

Incapable  iind  f hallow  innoceitt»! 

Von  cannnt  ffutsa  who  caused  your  father's  death.  —  Sftttknpeare* 

One  may  fpttsi  by  PIato*»  writings  that  his  meaning  a*  to  the  inferior  deitiet 
wa^t  that  (bey  who  would  have  them  miji^ht^  and  they  who  would  not  might  let 
thera  Rlonc;  but  that  himaelf  had  aright  opinion  concerning  the  tru«  Uod»  — 
StiUing/ieet, 

We  thuB  see  that  the  le^tiraate,  English  sense  of  this  word  is  to 
conJechiTf! ;  but  with  us,  and  especially  in  New  England,  it  is  con- 
stantly used  in  common  conversation  instead  of  to  believe,  to  suppose, 
to  thinks  to  imagine,  to  fancy.  It  is  even  used  to  make  ait  emphatic 
assertion;  a«,  *'  Jem^  wouldn't  you  like  a  jnlep  to  cool  you  off  this 
sultry  morning?  *'  ^*  I  gutAs  I  would!  **  From  such  example*  as 
the  words  to  fix  and  to  guess^  it  will  be  seen  that>  while  on  the  one 
hand  we  have  a  passion  for  coining  new  and  unn**cef*sary  wortls  and 
often  in  a  manner  oppc-^ed  to  the  analogies  of  the  langnuge,  there  is 
on  the  other  hand  a  tendency  to  banish  irotn  common  use  a  number 
of  the  most  UNeful  and  classical  English  expreBsion.s,  by  forcing  one 
word  tf>  do  duty  for  a  ha*^t  of  others  of  somewhat  similar  meaning. 
This  latter  practice  is  by  far  the  more  dangerous  of  the  two;  because, 
if  not  checked  and  guarded  against  in  time,  it  will  corrode  the  very 
texture  and  substance  of  the  language,  and  rob  posterity  of  the 
power  of  appreciating  and  enjoying  those  masterpieces  of  literature 
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l)eqae&tl)ed  to  us  by  our  forefathers^  which  form  the  richest  inheri- 
tanoe  of  all  that  speak  the  English  tongue. 

But  the  most  common  vulgar  use  of  the  word  h  when  there  ia  no 
guessing,  and  where  the  statement  made  is  known  and  beyond  a 
doubt.  Thus  a  |3er»on  in  taking  his  departure  from  a  company 
will  take  his  hat  and  say,  **  Well»  I  guevs  I  HI  go/'  when  he  knows 
he  is  going.  Again,  a  lady  in  shopping,  after  making'  her  choice  of 
an  article,  will  nay,  '^  I  gnestit  I  'II  take  thia.*'  These  expi"e,H»ions 
are  equivalent  to  *'  think/'  in  which  sense  there  is  English  authority, 
both  old  and  recent. 

Mr.  Rifhard  Grant  White,  in  a  note  on  the  passage  from  King 
Kichard  III.  (Act  III.  Sc.  4),  *'\Vell!  as  you^we.-r.-t/'  has  the  fol- 
lowing remarks:  — 

'*  If  there  he  two  words  for  the  um  of  witich,  mure  than  any  others,  our  Enp- 
liib  eouiiiiB  twil  u?,  ihey  are  *  well*  sls  an  interroi^aUvfe  ^xclomfttirm,  and  * gitttm.* 
MiUcm  usef  both,  aa  Shake^pt^ar  alpo  frefiiie^iitly  does,  and  exactly  in  the  way  in 
which  they  are  u*ed  in  Anicrira;  and  b*«fo  wo  have  them  li'*th  iti  half  a  line. 
Like  mo»t  of  those  wonis  and  phnuiea  which  it  phrases  John  lHuU  to  call  Amen- 
canismii,  they  are  English  of  the  ptireiit  and  \>cnt,  which  have  lived  here  whil<3 
they  have  died  out  in  the  mother  country,"  —  Shaktpenrc'§  iScAoiar,  p.  343. 

(See  remarks  on  the  lise  of  the  word  Wett.) 

In  fact,  thia  word  has  been  used  in  England  in  ever^  s^nse,  in 
which  it  is  used  by  ua,  which  can  be  established  from  Locke.  For 
example:  — 

1.  If  we  earn  find  out  how  far  the  undemtanding^  can  extend  its  view,  how 
far  it  ha.«  faeultied  to  attain  certainty,  in  what  cases  it  can  cnily  jud^e  and  ^»rM, 
we  may  learn  how  to  content  ourselven  with  what  in  atraiualile  by  its  in  this 
atate.  —  Lwke^  Euatf  on  iht  Mutnan  Und^rsMnd\n<j^  Bttok  I.  Ch.  iv.  Bohn't  ed» 
Vof.  I  p.  im). 

2,  Thb  readiness  of  exteniion  to  inftke  itxelf  be  taken  notice  of  no  eonstantly 
\  other  ideas  liaa  been  rhe  Qcc&^ion,  [  ymu,  tliat  i«ome  have  made  the  whole 

!  of  body  to  consist  in  that  extension.  — Ibhl.,  Book  If.  Vh.  xiii.  p.  25. 
S.  This  appearance  of  theirs  in  tmin^  though  perhap-*  il  may  he  Bometimei 
fitter  and  sometimes  flower,  yct^  f  gutn^  varies  not  much  in  a  waking  man,&c. 
Ihifi,  Book  n.  Ch.  xiv.  Vol.  I.  p.  305. 
G'Oider.     A  guidon;  a  small  flag.  * 

One  thouf^and  pikes  or  ppeara,  each  marked  with  a  miniature  rebel  fln|^^  a 
nmnberof  ^mall  flags  for  ^mdtr$,  ammunition,  »hot,  ^.hell,  and  varioun  other 
article*.  —  .V.  Y,  HtmU,  March  17,  im%  Ltittr  from  NnshmlU. 

Gtilnea  Com.     (Holcus  sorghum.)     Egyptian  millet,   Durrah  of  the 

Arabs,  a  plant  with  a  atalk  of  the  aijie  and  appearance  of  maize. 

The  grain  grows  in  a  single  pendant  bunch  at  the  top,  like  the 

bioom-oom. 
Guinea  Grass.    A  species  of  grass  cultivated  in  the  We«t  Indies,  used 

as  fodder  for  horaas.  —  Carmichaei^i  West  Indiei. 
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Guinea  Keet  or  simply  Keet     A  name  gfiTen  in  some  loc&Iitiei  to 

the  guinea  fowl,  and  probably  deriTed  from  its  cry, 
Qulch*     A  deep  ni?ine,  caused  by  the  action  of  water.     California. 

The  word  ^Ich,  which  u  in  general  use  here,  m«y  not  be  fmmiiiar  to  your  euv; 
l^m^  it*  found  fomewhat  express^  iu  meuntngf  with<jut  further  dednitioo. 
It  denotes  a  monntain  raviae,  dlffmitg  from  ravines  el»ewh«rr,  a»  ibe  mouotalna 
of  Calif uniia  differ  f mm  all  oCheim,  more  Meep,  ahrupri,  and  inaccessible.  The 
sound  oC  gutch  i*  tike  that  of  a  9udd«n  plunge  ioto  a  deep  hole,  which  i»  just  tbm 
eharacfer  of  the  thing  it*elf.  It  heard  the  Mime  relation  to  a  ra%  ioe  that  a  canon 
doe§  to  a  pan*  or  gorge.  -^  Baynrd  Tajflor^a  Lttttrtfrom  Cfiii/irrma,  Sept.,  IBW. 

Gulch-Mimag.  The  same  as  placer-mining;  the  simplest  method  of 
taking  gold  from  the  earth.  The  gold-crapping»of  rich  leads  in  the 
mountain-cliffi  are  washed  into  the  ravines  or  giilchea,  where 
its  existence  is  easily  ascertained  by  the  simplest  implements;  a 
spade,  a  pick,  and  a  pan  of  sheet-iron  being  all  that  are  required* 
Thfi  pan  is  half-filled  with  earth,  and  b  then  shaken.  The  gold 
sinks  to  the  bottom,  while  the  looiie  earth  escapes  with  the  water. 

The  ffukh-minen  work  their  claims  verj-  imperftetly.  It  la  deemed  a  ealio 
cakulatiof]  that  they  leave  quite  as  much  in  the  earth  at  they  extract:  and  more 
irvstematic  men  with  heavy  capital  follow,  buy  up  the  abandoned  claims,  and 
Bometimen  concentrate  a  whole  gukh  in  one  company^  —  McClmrt^  Roekji  Mcnm^ 
tains,  p.  346. 

0-ulfatates.    The  States  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  namdy, 

Florida^  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas. 
To  gully.     To  wear  a  hollow  channel  in  the  earth.  —  IVehsier.     This 
conversion  of  the  noun  into  a  verb  is  an  Americimism.     **  The  roads 
are  much  gutlUdy^*  is  a  common  expression. 
Gully  Plum.    The  fruit  of  the  Sponftia  lufen.    So  called  in  Barbadoe«. 
Gum.     1.  I'he  name  of  many  Southern  trees.     The  Sour  Gum  and 
Black  Gum  are  species  of  Ntfsm.     The  Sweet  Gum.  oft^^n  called 
simply  Gum  or  Gum-tree,  is  Liquidamhar  st^raci/fita.     The  treea  oi 
this  last  species  resemble  the  Hornbeam  of  the  North.     They  grow 
to  a  large  size,  and,  in  many  instances,  decay  at  the  heart,  leaving  a 
shell  of  some  few  inches  in  thick ne^s.     Hence,  they  are  frequently 
cut  into  convenient  lengths,  and,  after  due  preparation,  couvert^ 
into  casks,  beehives,  &c.      From  this  practice,  beehives,   though 
made  of  boards,  have  come  to  be  called  bee-gums,  and  any  thing  like 
eaaks  or  firkins  for  domestic  use  is  called  a  gum.     Southern. 
What  dat?    What  dat  di>*  nigg«r*»  eye§ 
Diiplore,  wid  miRihty  b\^  f  urprise, 

Upon  de  gum-ir«t  itwingin'  ? 
It  am  de  pospum  at  his  eaae, 
Bocked  in  dt*  cradle  ob  de  breeze, 
i,^H^.,t,..»<t.^.<,.^j>ri|,|||m||| 
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7.    Tn<1ia-nihh6r.      Hence  the  plural  Gums  is  often  applied  to 
Indm-mbber  vhom     See  Buhbers, 
S.  Lrtrgv  TesMis  or  bins  made  from  a  hollow  gum-tree. 

Quoibo.     See  Gomho. 

Oum  Game.  A  trick;  a  dodge.  Opossums  and  raccoons,  when  pur- 
sued, will  flj  for  refuge  to  the  Sweet  Gum  tree,  in  preference  to  any 
other.  This  tree  is  very  tall,  slim,  smooth,  and  void  of  branches 
except  a  tuft  at  the  top,  which  w  a  place  of  security  for  any  animal 
expert  enough  to  reach  it.  As  they  are  hunted  in  the  night,  they 
am,  of  course,  beyond  tiie  reach  of  the  huntpr's  penetrating  eye  at 
tiie  great  height  of  the  gum-tree.  This  is  called  **  commg  the  gum 
ffome  **  over  the  hunter, 

Otittt-XjOff.     Log  of  a  gum-tree.     Southern. 

To  (tua  a  Saw.  To  punch  out  the  t-eeth  of  a  saw,  by  means  oi  a 
madilne  called  a  <7umm<?r.  The  phrase  alludes  to  the  growth  of  the 
teeth  from  the  gums. 

dummer.     A  machine  for  gumming  saws.     See  To  gum. 

Oumnio  Limbo.  {Bursea  gummifera.}  The  largest  of  the  Florida 
trees,  alxyuuding  in  gum. 

Oimixnxf     An  exclamation,  used  in  New  England* 

'*^  Gummy!**  retorted  the  womari.     "He  hsa  been  a  talkin'  nboat  me,  and  a 
runnin*  me  down."  —  Margnrft,  p.  1-^7. 

0iim-6ucking.  A  disgusting  word,  applied  to  the  tendency  of  lovers, 
yofing  ont^s  especially,  to  carry  their  innocent  endeannents  to  an 
excess  that  displeitses  a  third  party.  A  friend  informs  me  that  he 
Ibist  hffiard  it  at  Princeton  College,  in  1854,  and  thinks  it  may  be  a 
Jersey  wor<l, 

OumptiouB.  One  who  has  a  good  opinion  of  himself;  a  **  knowing 
one.*'  **He  *s  a  gumptioun  fellow,'*  t.  e.  he*8  smart,  clever.  See 
BHmptiaui, 

Oasinlng.  The  term  used  in  the  Northern  States  for  the  act  of  going 
nut  with  a  gun,  to  shoot  garnet  At  the  South,  the  word  hunting  i» 
used. 

Tbe  American*  were,  however,  mostly  mJirkwmeii,  bnvinjf  b«»en  accustomed  to 
gwtmng  from  their  youth.  ^  ^oimioA  Adam$^  IJint.  of  New  Entjhtui. 

Ofmnlois  a  Stock  is  to  use  every  art  to  produce  a  '*  break/ ^  when  it 
b  known  that  a  certain  house  is  heavily  supplied,  and  would  be 
unable  to  resist  an  attack.  —  M^dhcryy  Men  and  Mif*t€rits  t}/  Wall 
Street, 

Omn-Stlck.     A  ramrod.     Western. 
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Garry.     Among  fishermen ^  and  in  commerce,  the  crude  oil  made  fron 
the  livers  of  cod  and  other  fish, — or»  rather,  the  livers  themselve.^, I 
in  a  state  of  de<:ompositton^  with  the  oil  that  has  been  tried  out  froni| 
them  by  the  sun'^i  heat.     It  is  used  by  tanners,  and  for  varion 
purposes. 

The  Ushe^mian  dips  a  bucket  of  fresh  water  from  the  spring,  antl,  wnshing  the' 
fffttrif  from  hb  handm  and  face,  HtJirts  for  hom«.  -^  Peltr  Gidt^  tht  Fuhrrman. 

Oufth.     A  great  abundance.     A  Texan  would  say,  **  We  have  got  aJ 

tjush  of  peaches  in  our  neck  of  the  wooda*** 
Gutter-Soipee.     A  Wall    Street  term  for  brokers  who  do  battin(»»l 

chiefly  on  the  sidewalk  or  in  the  strett,  and  who  are  not  meraberaj 

of  the  Stock  Exchange,    They  are  also  known  as  Cvrb-stone  BrohentA 

which  see. 

A  recent  ordiiiancc  by  the  Board  of  AMennen  makes  ffuUer-mipinff  a  m\'^ 
mejtiior,  and  charg^A  are  to  be  made  against  the  captains  of  preciuctA  where  th«1 
oHeQce  WM  committed  for  neglect  of  duty*  —  A\  F,  ffernU, 
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Habitan.     (French.)     A  terra  applied  to  what,  in  English,  is  calle 
yeoman;  L  «,,  a  small  country  proprietor.    Canada  and  Lonisiana. 

My  coacbmait  wa«  a  hnhitan^  and  I  had  a  fine  opportanily  of  studying  the  c<m-  J 
flicting  imits  of  character  which  djdtinguisb  the  tucq.  —  Lanrnan'*  Tour  to  tke] 
Sftffuenoff, 

At  Lake  Mfgnatlc,  General  Arnold  laetan  emUaary  whom  he  bad  ^ent  in  advance  1 
to  atcertaiu  the  feeling  of  the  habitnni^  or  French  yeomanry,  —  Irvinff'i  IJft  q/*  1 
Wathinf/trm,  Vol.  11.  p.  96. 

Haokbeny.  (Celtis  occitientaUs.)  A  small  or  middle-sized  tree,  with 
sweet  and  edible  fniita  as  large  as  bird-cherries,  and  which  makes 
good  firewood,     it  is  alflo  called  Sugar  Berry, 

Hackee.  A  name  given,  in  some  of  the  Eastern  States,  to  the  Chip- 
munk, 

Hackmatack.     The  American  larch,  or  Tamarack  (Lnriz  AmetieanaX  I 
This  tree  abounds  in  the  Xorth-eastern  States  and  British  America. 
It  ia  11  hard,  strong,  and  durable  wood,  is  frequently  used  in  ship- 
building, while  the  hoases  of  the  settlers  are  almost  entirely  con- 
structed of  it.     The  name  is  probably  of  fndian  origin. 

Had  hava.     This  astonishing  combination  of  auxiliaries  is  often  tised  ] 
by  speakers  and  writers  who  should  know  better, 
ffad  we  hnv«  known  tbii.  —  Noit^  on  Hamilton* §  Duel. 

Hadn't  oughter,  i\  e.  had  not  ought  to,  for  **  ought  not  to."  A  oom- 
inon  vulgarism  in  Kew  England*     See  Ought, 
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Indnlghig  »o  in  thnitgbts  nf  tleiith  nod!  ^Tatif^hter, 
Of  course^  my  friend,  yon  know  yoii  hmln't  orltr. 

Ltlarui^  MtUttr  Karl's  Skctch'B'iok,  p.  2^, 
If  Anybody  thmks  they  arc  hftppit^r  and  freer  from  care  witlioat  Win*  murriedf 
ooWly  compel*  *cm  to  be  miirrif^d;  but  if  they  Arc,  they  ht^dn't  ouykt  to  want  to 
be  iDArrit'd  And  ^iu^le  aL  Ihe  ^muB  tiuie^  tt  'a  onrtiAftonablo.  —  Selrif  B^?l>&tt^  p.  IBS. 

To  liail  from.  A  phm»e  probably  originating  with  seamen  or  boat- 
jneii,  and  mt^aning  to  come  from,  to  belmig  to;  aa^  **  He  hails  from 
Kentucky^  "  i.  e.^  he  is  a  native  of  Kentucky i  or  lives  in  Kentucky. 

Hake.  Id  New  England  and  along  the  Atlantic  coa^t,  the  nama 
applied  to  the  Phycis  Americanus,  or  **  Codling"  (Mitchell).  In 
MassachuBetts,  the  fishermen  call  ihU  Rpepies  "  Old  English  Hake,*' 
or,  as  it  is  generally  pronounced,  ** Hawk."  The  European  Hake 
(^Merhiciut  vulgaris^  Fletiir)  is  known  to  fishermen  in  New  England 
as  the  Whiiing, 

Half-baked.     A  term  applied  to  a  silly  or  unsophisticated  person. 

Half'Cock,     **To  go  off  lit  half^coek'*^  is  a  metiiphorical  expression 

borrowed  from  the  language  of  sportsmen »  and  is  apj»lied  to  a  i>er- 

m\  who  attempts  a  thing  in  a  hurry  without  due  preparation,  and 

Dii^equently  failfl. 

Mr.  ClAyton  of  Georgia  i»  a  fine  sjteAkeT ;  he  »  Alwayt  ready,  atid  never  goes 

crff  haif-eork-  —  CrockcH,  Tour  dfn^^n  Eftst. 

Half-faced  Camp.  A  shelter  of  the  frontiersmen  of  the  South  of  the 
last  generation,  and  {sertiaps  of  the  present.  They  are  sometimes 
open  on  the  south  side,  whence  the  name, 

YoamA}^  talk  about  your  reunions,  your  Noirt-es,  and  all  tliat  the  world  tails 
•octal  relincment;  but  for  truc-hf'urt«d  benevolence,  void  of  parade,  commend  me 
to  a  huutiujyj-party  in  a  hnlf-fuctd  camp,  —  Tht  American*  at  Iftrme,  VoL  I.  p.  96. 

Half-saved.     Half-witted.      Provincial   in   Hereford.shire,    England, 

and  in  New  England. 
Half- Widow.  A  w^oman  who  haa  a  shiftleas  huaband.  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York. 
Hammock.  (Carib  amaca^  Sp.  Jamaca,  pron.  hojnjndca.)  1.  A 
swinging-bed.  This  word,  now  in  such  general  use,  especially 
among  seamen »  and  the  etymology  of  which  has  been  so  much  dis- 
puted, is  undoubtedly  of  We.st  Indian  orighi. 

Cotton  frjr  the  making  of  kaiinacas,  which  are  Indian  beds.  —  HnUi^h^  Dhc.  of 
Guiiifui,  itm. 

Tl»e  Brazilians  call  their  beds  hamacm;  they  ara  a  aheet  laced  at  both  ends, 
tud  f o  tbey»it  rocking  themselves  in  them. — ^i>  J?,  fffiwkint^  Voff,  to  South 
Sea. 

2.  **  A  piece  of  ground  thickly  wooded,  whether  a  prairie  or  a 
hiUt  and  diatinguiahed  from  the  open  oak  and  hickory  land,  or  the 
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immense  forests  of  thinly  Bcattered  pines^  which  with  few  excep- 
tions cover  the  whole  face  of  the  country.  The  word  has  be^-u  ©on- 
founded  ^ith  hitmmoclf,  used  by  marine*  U>  de.*iigTiate  the  kitotb,  or 
small  elevations,  along  the  coast/*  —  North  American  /J^r.,  April, 
1828,  p.  486.     See  Hummock, 

AJthou^  the  krg«»i  portion  of  ihe  couqItt  it  covered  with  pino  bsrreas,  md 
cnuiih  of  it  extremely  poor,  vet  there  is  aIm)  much  upland^  inten'iil^  And  hammotk 
land,  of  the  mo«t  excellent  quality.  .  .  .  The  border*  of  the  waterconr««s,  t» 
wel)  Afl  the  A/iffifiiof:ii:«,  are  covered  with  thick  wood*  of  hard  timber,  tangled  with 
Innaraerable  vinea.—  WUUamt'i  Vitie  of  E.  Fhtida  (1827),  p,  6. 

The  hnmmock  !and,  lO  called  from  its  appearing  in  tiift«  among  lofty  piiieif  «  •  • 
has  a  very  ronuintic  appearance.  ^-  Jtomam**  fUrridn^  p.  17. 

H^nd.  An  adept  or  proficient  in  any  thing;  one  who  i^  fond  of  any 
thing. 

It  In  a  wonder  to  me  how  witne  fnlk§  can  content  themsdveii  dofn*  nothin* ;  I 
never  conld.  I  mutt  be  doin*  »omething,  or  I  thontd  gape  znyeelf  to  death.  I  *m 
A  great  hand  to  gape :  why,  afore  now  I  "ve  gaped  «o  much  on  Sundays  that  my 
mouth  wouldn't  *tay  shnl  for  a  week  after.  —  Tnnktt  Hitf*  Storie*. 

*'T«ke  a  pickle,  Mr.  Crane,"  said  the  Widow  Bedott.    **I'in  gUd  yon  like 
pickIe-%  —  they  're  a  delightful  beverage.    Mel)»?«  never  eat*  *eni,  —  she  ftiu*t 
pickle  ArtW."*—  Widow  B«sdott  Papert,  p.  TL 

Hand 'Dog.     A  fire  dog;  an  andiron.     New  England. 

Haud-Glaaaes.  £ye-gla«8es;  apectftcles*  Fancy  hand-glajutes  are  ad- 
vertised  for  sale  in  New  York. 

Hand  Running.  Consecutively;  as,  **  He  can  hit  the  bull**  eye  at 
fifty  paces  ten  times  hand  runninff,"  So  too  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. 

To  handle.  1.  To  manage;  to  overcome  an  opponent,  particularly 
in  wrestling.     Ex. :  **  Yon  can't  handle  him." 

2-  To  trouble;  to  distress ;  as,  **  How  the  disease  handled  him." 
Contiecticut. 

Hand-Shake.  The  shaking  of  hands.  •'The  warm  hand-shake,  the 
cordial  word."  —  i%e  CongregationalUL 

Handsome.     To  d&  the  handsome  thing  is  to  be  generona,  particularly 

in  returning  a  favor;  to  be  very  polite. 

When  a  fuller  hat  juKt  given  me  a  »nug  travellin'  job  ona»ked,  and  dm4 
handm>tnt  thing,  it  ain*t  any  great  return  to  make  to  let  him  put  in  his  oar 
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'  B^rthe  is  to  fasten  the  blade  to  the  handle;  and  so  to  hang  an  axe, 
A  hoe,  or  other  implement-  Every  workman  hm\f^  liis  scythe  to 
fliiit  himself;  and  cannot^  at  once^  easily  use  that  of  another  mower, 
i«rbich  is  differently  hang.  In  the  exchange  of  took  or  implements^ 
some  time  w  required  for  **  getting  the  hang  "  of  each,  in  the  hands 
of  ft  new  possessor. 

If  ever  you  tniij*t  have  an  iridifTerent  teachpr  ff»r  your  rliildren^  let  it  be  after 
they  bare  got  a  fair  Htart  and  have  acquired  the  hant/  of  the  touJs  iar  themselves, 
Prime^  But.  of  Li>n^  Island^  p.  82. 

He  had  been  in  pursuit  oF  the  Acicnue  of  money-making  all  hijt  life^  but  could 
never  g^t  the  hany  of  it-  —  Ptckinffs/rom  fht  Picft^nne^ 

Saggt  lost  his  money  and  bit  hor«e,  but  then  he  badn't  got  the  hang  of  the 
game.  —  Simtm  Su^^t,  p,  14. 

Well^  now,  I  can  tell  you  that  the  sbenfFa  are  the  ea^^iei^t  men  for  you  to  get 
tb»  hnnff  of»  aiitotig  all  the  public  officefs,  —  Grrene  cm  GatnUing. 

To  bang.  To  stick  fa.'^t,  cf»me  to  a  Btand-stilt;  as^  the  jury  hnng^  and 
*'the  man  got  a  new  trial."  Probably  liorrowed  frctm  tlie  sports- 
man*3  term  ^'  to  hang  fire,'*  said  of  a  gun  which  does  not  go  off  at 
once. 

To  hang  aroundi^  To  loiter  al)ont.  The  English  expression  is  to 
hang  about. 

Every  time  I  oome  «p  from  Loui<iiana,  T  found  Jew  hftngin*  rmmd  thar  ^aU 
lookin'  awful  sweet,  and  a  fellow  couldn't  go  near  hor  without  niisin*  bis  dander. 
Rfibb,  SqualUr  Life. 

To  hang  out.     To  reside.     **  He  hangs  out  at  Chicago."     Western. 

I  'm  gtitng  to  look  out  for  that  crowd  myself;  they  need  somebody  tu  pusaeh 
to  them  wherever  he  can  catch  them,  and  I  know  where  they  Imng  tmL  —  The 
SarUm  EsijmHmtnf,  p,  99. 

To  hang  up  one's  Fiddla    To  desist;  to  give  np. 

When  a  man  lose^i  his  temper  and  ain't  eool,  he  might  a«  well  hang*^  hiiJIddU, 
Snm  Slick. 

If  a  man  at  fi/rty-two  i»  not  in  a  fair  way  to  got  his  share  of  the  world's  spoils, 
he  mtgrht  aa  well  Hftnij  up  ku^fihlle^  and  be  content  to  dig  his  way  tbrouj?h  life 
as  b^st  he  may,  —  Do*c**  Strtmma^  p.  78, 

Bannahill  and  Black  Harrtf.  Popular  names  for  the  Black  Sea  Bass 
(Centropriftes  nigri{'an<).  One  of  the  most  savory"  and  delicate  of 
fishes  which  appear  in  our  markets  from  May  to  July.  —  D'-Kag^ 
Fhhes  of  New  Yorl',  p.  25. 

To  happen  in,     To  happen  to  call  in ;  to  go  or  oome  in  accidentally, 

ffftppemng  into  the  Suffolk  jail  on  a  buamess  errand,  we  were  somewhat  slar* 
tied  by  hearing  our  name  familiarly  called  from  a  prisoner**  cell,  &c*  —  Bo§t<m 
Bft,  Ftb^  la-id. 
To  happify.     To  make  happy.    This  mongrel  barbarism,  according  to 
^Ir,  Pickering,  is  sometimes  heard  in  oar  pulpits. 
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Happy  as  a  Clam  is  a  common  simile  in  New  England,  sometiines 
enlarged  to  **  happy  as  a  clam  at  high-water." 

Inglorious  friend !  most  confident  I  am 

Thy  life  is  one  of  very  little  ease; 

Albeit  men  mock  thee  with  their  similes, 
And  prate  of  being  happy  at  a  clam.  — Saxe,  Sonnet  to  a  Clam, 

The  poor  peasant  who  satisfies  his  hunger  with  submission  and  salt  pork,  peni- 
tence, and  potatoes,  is  as  sound  as  a  live  oak  corporeally,  and  as  happy  at  a  dam 
at  high-water.  —  Dow^t  Sermont. 

Happifying.     Making  happy. 

I  feel  myself  Providence  has  reposed  in  me  a  high  and  responsible  trust,  in 
guidin*,  govemin*,  advancin',  and  happifyin*  this  great  nation.  —  Sam  Slick, 
Wise  Saictf  p.  33. 

Harbor-Police.  Policemen  whose  special  duty  is  to  prevent  roguery 
in  or  near  the  shipping.     New  York. 

Hard  Case.    A  worthless,  dissipated  fellow;  a  drunkard. 

Hard  Coal.  Anthracite  coal,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  bitumi- 
nous coal,  which  is  called  soft  coal. 

Since  the  introduction  of  hard  coal,  the  infernal  regions  have  become  greatly 
enlarged,  so  that  they  can  now  uncomfortably  accommodate  the  whole  human 
race,  whither  they  all  appear  to  be  bound,  for  a  certainty.  —  Dow^t  Strmont, 
Vol.  III.  p.  112. 

Hardback.  {Spircea  tomentosa.)  The  popular  name  of  a  well-known 
and  common  plant  in  pastures  and  low  grounds.  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  astringent  prop>erties. 

She  made  a  nosegay  of  mountain-laurel  leaves,  red  cedar  with  blueberries,  and 
a  bunch  of  the  white  hardhnck,  a  cream-like  flower.  — Margartt^  p  206. 

Hard  Head.     A  fish  of  the  herring  species,  the  mefthaden ;  so  called 

in  the  State  of  Maine.     See  Menhaden. 
Hard  Pan.     In  geology,  the  hard  stratum  of  earth  that  lies  below  the 

soil,  throu;jh  which  water  cannot  penetrate;  and,  figuratively,  a  firm 

and  solid  foundation ;  the  bottom. 

[Granite  soils]  when  underlaid  by  a  hard  pan  of  clay,  bog  iron,  or  hard  gravel, 
cemented  together  water-tight,  they  are  capable  of  retaining  soluble  manures, 
and  may  be  rendered  fertile.  — Jackson,  Geology  of  Rhode  Island,  p.  126. 

The  immense  friction  [caused  by  getting  money]  rubs  away  a  vast  deal  of 
fribbling  honestj',  small  prejudices,  super-niceties  of  conscience.  Hard  pan  is 
soon  reached,  and  both  Old  World  and  New  are  full  of  hard-pan  capitalists.  — 
Medbery,  Men  and  Mysteiiet  of  WaU  Street,  p.  212. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  denounces  the  Naval  Office  as  a  costly  annoyance, 
which  demonstrates  a  fiendish  persistence  of  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  mer- 
chants of  the  port  to  reduce  Custom-house  methods  to  a  hard-pan  business  basis. 
N.  Y.  Tribune,  June,  ISH. 
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Th^  people  beprm  to  lak  wbiit  thejr  tre  to  gmin  bf  vofiBg  for  the  pirtiH&n  ckd- 
dtftare*.  PoUtica  apR,  like  other  thuigs,  coming  down  to  hard  pan,  — N.  !'►  J7er- 
ald,  July  17,  1877. 

Hard'piiBhed.  Hard  preaaed,  iti  a  diflBculty;  and  especially  as  a  mer- 
caDtik  phrase,  hard  pressed  for  moiiey,  short  of  cmk* 

All  said,  at  the  end  of  aix  month*  we  be(u;an  to  be  futi*d-pushed.  Our  crwiit, 
however,,  was  BlilJ  fair  -^  PttiU  o/  Pearl  Strett^  p.  12-1. 

A  Hard  Row  to  hoe.  A  metaphor  df^rived  from  hoeing  corn,  mean- 
ing a  difficult  matter  or  job  to  accomplish. 

Geotletoen,  I  never  oppowd  Andrew  Jncksori  for  the  sake  ©f  popularUy.     ^    — ^    . 
knew  it  was  a  hard  rtjup  to  hot ;  but  I  sUxwi  up  to  this  niunk,  considerini^  it  a  duty   X-  n^^^u/"! 
T  owed  to  the  coantrv  that  governed  me. —  CrocktU's  Sptech^  Tour  down  East,  ' 

Hard  Ran.  To  be  hard  pre^spd;  and  especially  to  be  in  want  of 
money.     The  same  as  harti -pushed. 

We  knew  the  Tarn  many  party  were  hnrd  run  j  bat  we  did  not  know  it  wai 
nduced  to  the  nece^^siiy  of  atcaliriij  the  principli^s  of  Nativism.  —  iV.  T.  Ttihtit^ 
Kov.  1,  1845 

HardalieU  Baptiflti.  The  name  of  a  sect  of  Baptisb*  in  the  Southern 
StateSf  known  as  those  of  the  straight-laced  order;  while  those  of 
liberal  views  are  called  **  Soft^sheO  Baptists,^* 

Wc  had  a  variety  of  pai^^en^rt  in  the  utafff  to  Mnio<lpeTiIle.  There  wii*  an 
old  gentleman  in  black,  a  dandy  gambkr,  an  old  Hnrd^heU prtarher,  ns  they  call 
them  in  Georipna^  with  the  btgi^st  mouth  I  i-ver  ficcd,  a  circtiA  c!own,  a  cro»«  old 
feiaid,  A  beautiful  voting  lady»  &c.  —  -iV,  I'  Spirit  of  the  Timu. 

In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  1857,  Mr.  Elliott » 
of  Kentucky,  in  nominating  the  Key.  John  Morris  for  chaplain, 
said:  — 

Mr.  HorHe  is  a  regular  m^^mber  of  the  FfarJuheU  Baptist  Cbun-Ii,  a  very  pioua 
man,  not  of  very  eminent  ability,  but  just  the  man  to  pray  for  eiach  a  crowd  as 
this. 

A  writer  in  the  *^  Providence  Jom'nal/'  May  5,  1877,  thus  de- 
scribes the  Rev.  Joseph  Cook :  — 

He  h  a  large  man  witFi  florid  ciountonance,  brown  hair,  ...  a  large  month,  a 
full,  hu^ky.  explosive  voice,  used  imperfi.'Ctly,  often  in  a  »ing-«ong  tone,  like  a 
*^hnrtlthefl  S'tptist'*  preacher,  yet  powerful. 

Hardshell  Democrata;  also  called  ^' HardshellB/'  and  a^ain  abbre» 
viated  into  **Hardfl.**  The  name  of  a  political  party,  of  which 
the  foUowincr  history  \a  given  by  the  **  New  York  Tribune"  of 
April  2,  18.>3  :  — 

These  tf*rras  date  from  the  efToils  made  to  reunite  the  Cass  and 
Van  Buren  democracy  of  1848,  who  were  known  as  Hunkers  and 
Bambnrners.     Some  di^culty  attended  this  reunion,  which  gave 
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rise  to  the  tise  of  tbe  new  political  epithets.  The  difference  between" 
a  Harthhall  and  Fi  Sfifiith^U  ia  this  :  one  favors  the  eiectition  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  goes  for  a  distribution  of  the  offices  among 
the  Nationals,  while  the  other  is  i\  loud  stickler  for  Union  and  Har- 
mony. The  Hard*  embrace  the  Cms  Hunkers  nf  1848,  of  the 
National  school  of  politics;  while  the  Softs  are  composed  of  the 
remnants  of  the  Vaa  Buren  and  Adams  party  of  1848,  and  such 
Hunkers  as  Secretary  Marcy  and  Governor  Seymour. 

Hard  Tack.  Dry  biscuit,  in  seamen's  or  soldiers*  rations.  The  term 
is  to  be  found  in  almoat  every  letter  from  the  army  during  the  late 
war. 

Hard  up.  In  straits  for  want  of  mnney;  short  of  funds;  pressed:  per- 
plexerL  Not  peculiar  to  the  United  States,  A  cones jv>n dent  of  the 
'*New  York  Post'^  desires  to  know  the  author  of  the  following 

pathetic  poem :  — 

Hnril  was  he  *ip ; 

And  ill  the  hardnesj!  of  his  upneaft 

Stole  a  hnm. 

Down  on  him  nwoiipi^d, 

And,  swoopjTip;,  up  him  scooped^ 

The  minions  of  the  law. 

fiau'd  Wood,  A  term  applied  to  ww^ds  of  solid  texture  that  soon 
decay,  including  frpiierally  hccch,  birch,  maple,  rush^  &c.  Used  by 
shipwrights  and  farmers  in  Maiue,  in  oppc^Kition  to  oftk  and  pine. 
In  the  South  and  West,  it  is  opposed  to  **  light  wood." 

Harm,  (idj\    *^  He  never  said  a  harm  word  against  you."     Georgia. 

Harness-Cask.  A  conical  cask  iKinnd  with  iron  hoops,  from  which 
salt  mvfii  is  served  out  at  sea.  The  cask  is  usually  painted  green 
an*l  the  hoops  black:  the  resemblance  of  the  latter  to  the  black 
IpatlifTii  straps  of  harness,  or  the  way  by  which  the  cask  is  fastened 
to  the  deck,  has  prt>bribly  i^iven  rise  to  the  name. 

Harael  Stuff.  The  children's  dictionaries  of  the  last  century  gave 
this  as  a  pronunciation  of  Hoit^ehM  Stuffs  to  be  avoided.  The  late 
E«l\vard  Everett  said  his  mother  always  used  the  term. 

Harvest  Iiice.  A  s}iecies  of  Bidens  whose  seeds  (fruit)  adhere  to  the 
clothes.     S*'e  Begifar-TicL^, 

Hastj  Pudding.  Indian  meal  stirred  into  boiling  wat«r  until  it 
becomes  a  thick  batter  or  pudding,  and  eaten  with  milk»  butter,  and 
sugar  or  molasses.  In  I'ennsylYania  and  some  other  States  it  Is 
called  mttsh  ;  in  New  York,  .supfttitrn.     Joel  Harlow  wrote  a  poem  on 

thfi  iiihifntii  in  whirli  hf  tilmn  ftfy^imtfi  for  Wa  VMrn-  n 
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Thy  D&nte  h  Snst^  Puddinff!  thus  our  lircs 
Were  wont  to  pret't  thee  fuminiif  from  their  tires; 
An'i  wbil*f  they  jirjirued  in  t'ly  just  defence^ 
With  logic  clear  ihcy  tbu.^  explained  the  sense ; 
''^  Iq  htittt  the  boiling  cftldron  o'er  the  blaze 
Beceivee  and  cooki<  the  ri'aiiy-powdureU  maize; 
In  hnMe  *tia  »erv*d;  and  tbeii  in  equal  hnste^ 
With  c*x>Ung  milk,  we  make  the  sweet  repftst.^^ 
Sucb  in  thy  name,  al^nificiint  and  cloar, 
A  nome^  a  sound  to  ev«n^  Y«Jike«  dear.  —  Cant^  I, 

Father  and  I  went  do¥m  to  camp. 
Along  wi*  Captain  Goodin, 

And  there  we  s«*  the  meti  and  boyi, 
As  thick  as  hasti^ pttddin.*  —  Song^  Yankte  DoodU* 

Hasty  puddings  or  **  hasty  puddi.sh/'  has  long  been  eaten  in  Eng- 
hkndt  where  it  is  made  of  milk  and  oatriieai,  Mr,  Greave,  in  his 
Spiritual  Quixote »  printed  in  Lpndon,  in  177B,  says:  '*  There  is  a 
certaiti  farinaceoua  composition »  which,  from  its  being  frequently 
used  by  our  ancestors  as  an  extempore  supplement  io  a  scanty  din- 
ner,  lias  obtained  the  appellation  of  a  hasty  puddingy,  Tt  ih  com* 
posed  of  milk  and  fioiir  Ijoiled  together.''  We  find  it  again 
mentioned  in  the  '*Euro|>ean  Magazine'*  for  March,  1790|  in  an 
'*  Epitiiph,**  seat  as  a  hint  to  a  water-drinker  t- — 

Hcire  lie«i  Ned  Rand,  who  on  a  siiddtun 

fwefl  off  ruast  beff  for  hfiitf^  ptuldint/  ; 

Fonook  old  Stingo  mild  and  «talG, 

And  «vcry  driiilt|  for  A  darn's  ale. 

Biiti     Om-  Northern  women  have  almost  discarded  the  word  bonnet ,  lU^  t^^^k-  k^ 
except  in  ^*^  xnu'ltonTiet,**  and  ui^e  the  term  fmf  instead.     A  like  fate  J^^t^^**^*^ 
has  befallen  the  word  gown,  for  which  both  they  and  their  Southern  ^f>^^^*  -  .^^^^. 
Slaters  commonly  use /rod-  or  t/rejjr. 

Hatchet.  1,  A  consideration  or  bribe  received  by  the  customs  offi- 
cers in  New  York  for  fiermitting  imported  dutiable  gotT>da  to  remain 
on  the  wharf,  when  they  ought  to  go  to  the  general  storehoiLse,  See 
Bone. 

2,  **  To  burtf  the  hatchet  **  is  to  make  peace.  A  phnise  alluding 
to  the  Indian  cei^mony  of  bmying  the  war-hatchet,  or  toujahawk, 
when  making  a  jieace.     See  Toumhawk, 

They  imoked  the  jtifna  of  peace  together,  and  the  colonel  claimed  the  credit  of 
htvin^,  by  hi^i  diplomacy,  persuaded  the  sachetn  id  bury  th€  hatchet.  —  Irvingl*t 
WoMfiinf/ton,  Vol.  I.  |>.  361. 

At  a  council  of  the  Iroquois  (16^),  in  reply  to  the  speech  of  La 
Barre,  the  French  commander-in-chief  said :  — 

I  thank  you  for  bnngintf  hack  the  calumet  of  peace,  ,  .  .  and  t  ij^ve  yon  joy 
tiiat  y<iu  have  not  dug  up  the  hatdtat  which  has  been  so  often  buried  with  the 
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blood  of  your  countrymea.  —  Parlman,   Cvunt  Frontenao  and  New  Framet, 
p.  108. 

Buried  wa»  the  bloody  hatchet^ 

Buried  was  the  dreadful  war-club ; 

Buried  were  all  warlike  weapons. 

And  the  war-cry  was  forgotten ; 

There  was  peace  among  all  nations. 

Lontjfdlow^  Hiawatha^  XIII. 

So  **to  take  up  the  hatchet**  is  to  declare  war;  to  commence 
hostilities. 

Shingis,  sachem  of  the  Delawares,  was  one  of  the  greatest  warriors  of  his  tribe, 
and  **  tooib  up  thehatahet"  at  various  times  against  the  English.  —  Irving,  Life 
of  Washington,  Vol.  I.  p.  78. 

Hate.     A  bit;  as,  "  I  don't  care  a  hate,**     "  I  didn't  eat  a  hate.**   "  I 

didn't  get  a  hate.**    It  is  the  Scotch  haet,  as  in  the  phrase,  ''fient 

a  haet"  i.  e.  the  devil  a  bit. 
To  have.     To  coop  up;  to  find  or  put  into  a  position  that  gives  a 

strong  hope  of  receiving,  conquering,  &c. 
Don  Piatt,  in  a  letter  from  the  seat  of  war  to  the  '*  New  York 

Tribune,"  of  Dec.  30,  1861,  says  :  — 

We  hnd  Floyd.  We  had  his  six  thousand  men  from  Georgia,  Tennessee,  &c., 
the  flower  of  the  rebel  army.  We  hatl  his  artillery,  his  horses,  his  contrabands, 
his  every  thing.  ...  At  the  tr^-ing  moment.  General  Benham  foiled  us,  .  .  .  and 
our  fond  dreams  melted  into  thin  air. 

Haw-haw.     To  laugh  heartily. 

I  sat  down  in  front  of  the  General,  and  we  hatp-haw*dj  I  tell  you,  for  more 
than  half  an  hour.  —  Mnjur  Doicning's  Letters^  p.  189. 

He  bur^t  out  a  Iarfin\  and  staggered  over  to  the  sophy,  and  laid  down  and 
h'jw-hawed  like  thunder.  —  Snm  Slick^  3d  Ser.,  ch.  7. 

Hawk-Eye  State.    The  State  of  Iowa.   It  is  said  to  be  so  named  after 

an  Indian  chief  who  was  once  a  terror  to  voyageurs  to  its  borders. 
Hawkins's  'Whetstone.     Rum ;  in  derision  of  one  Hawkins,  a  well- 
known  temperance-lecturer. 
Hay  Barrack.     (Dutch,   hnoi-herg,   a  hay-rick.)     A  straw-thatched 
roof,  supported  by  four  posts,  capable  of  being  raised  or  lowered  at 
\a})h  pleasure,  under  which  hay  is  kept.     A  term  peculiar  to  the  State  of 

^^ I         .  New  York. 

*  /  »*'•  To  haze.     1.  To  riot,  frolic. 

W.  had  been  drinking,  and  was  hazing  about  the  street  at  night,  acting  some- 
what suspicion pIv  or  strangely  [when  the  officer  arrested  him].  —  N.  Y.  Com. 
Adv.,  Dec  2,  1848. 

I  wish  to  all-tired  smash  I  was  to  home,  doin*  chores  about  house,  or  htuin* 
round  with  Chanty  Bunker  and  the  rest  o'  the  gals  at  a  squantum.  —  Wise, 
Tale*  for  the  Marines. 
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2,  To  urge  or  diive,  especially  with  work ;  to  harass,  A  seaman's 
term. 

Mack  WM  rery  dull  at  leaminjir  any  tUmf^  conn<?ctod  with  ^ea^tifp^  »nd  made  a 
clumsy  sailor^  The  eaptajn  disliked  liiin,  And  eotitlivually  h<t£cd  him  for  his  Bwk- 
wmrdneB^—  Browm**  W%aHn^  Crui»t^  p,  187. 

The  sureet  way  to  makt  «  mAti  worthless  imd  tudifferent  to  the  hiicc€}<>^  rif  the 
TOTftge  !!•  to  kazr  him,  mnd  find  fault  with  him  when  he  does  hia  duty  to  the  beat 
of  his  ability,  —  Ihid,,  p.  90. 

Thii^  t*?rnj  is  used  to  express  tlie  treatment  wliieli  Fresbtoeii 
gometimes  receive  from  the  higher  clasaesi  and  especiuOy  froiri  tha 
Sophomores. 

Freahrnen  have  ^ot  quietly  nettled  dnwn  to  work,  —  Sopha  have  given  up  their 
hatinff,^  WilUamM  Qunrttrltj,  Vol  II   p.  285. 

We  arc  ^liwi  to  be  able  to  rpud  that  the  abi^urd  and  barbaTOus  cuRtorn  of  himng^ 
whkh  has  long  prevailed  in  the  colkjj;:*,  is,  to  a  great  degree,  dbcontinued-  — 
Harvard  Magoaxnt^  Vol  I.  p.  41% 

He,  Used  almost  exclusively  by  some  wives  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  wiieu  speiikiog  of  their  ImabandSt  instead  of  employing 
hi9  name,  or  his  relation  Ui  themselves. 

Head'Cheeae.  Scraps  of  the  head  and  feet  of  swine  cut  up  fine,  and, 
after  being  boiled,  pressed  into  the  form  of  a  cheese.  Also  called 
iouce.     In  Maryland^  it  i^*  always  called  **  hogshead  cheese.** 

Header.  (In  carpentry.)  A  joist.  New  York,  In  England,  a  trim- 
mer or  trimmer-beam. 

Head-Rights.  Grants  of  land  made  by  Texas  to  the  bends  of  families, 
under  the  colonization  laws,  in  order  to  promote  emigration. 

S<^  much  of  the  vacant  land*  of  the  republic  shall  be  surveyed  and  m  ctioniied, 
in  traebt  of  six  hundred  and  forty,  miA  thrfne^  hundred  and  twenty  arrej*  each,  as 
will  be  sulHcient  to  wti'^fy  nil  cliiima  for  scrip  sold,  soldJera'  claiiii?^  and  head- 
righU.  -^  Laws  of  Tejetu,  Nov.,  1828. 

Headfltall.  A  knitted  worsted  cap,  covering  all  the  head  !>ut  the 
face,  worn  by  boys  in  winter. 

Heap.  A  great  many;  a  crowd;  a  great  deal;  much.  So  m^ed  at  the 
South  and  West.  A  corresjxjndent  of  the  "■'  Commercial  Advertiser  ** 
thos  n£>tices  the  variou.s  ustm  of  tliis  word  at  the  South:  ^^  Heap  is  a 
moat  prolific  word  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  among  the  common 
people t  and,  with  chihiri'n  at  leftst,  in  the  beHt^regnlated  families. 
*  How  did  you  like  Mr,  Smith  ?  ^  I  ask.  *  Oh  !  I  liked  him  a  htnp^^ 
wiJl  l^  the  answer,  i  f  affirmative,  in  five  cases  out  of  six.  It  is  spiony- 
mous  with  a  majority,  or  a  great  many;  as,  *  We  should  have  plenty 
of  peaches,  but  a  heap  of  them  were  killed  by  the  frost.'  It  is  synony- 
mous even  with  very;  aSf  *  I  heard  him  preach  a  heap  often;  *  *  Oh  I 
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I  'm  lazy  a  heap.*  "  A  friend  in  Boston  informs  me  he  has  heard 
the  word  intensified  into  heapsight  /  It  is  also  an  English  vulgarism, 
except  in  the  adverbial  sense. 

To  go  to  church  in  New  York  in  any  kind  of  tolerable  style  costs  a  htnp  a-year. 
I  know  very  well  the  reason  why  a  majority  of  you  go  to  Beelzebub  is  because 
you  can't  a£ford  to  go  to  heaven  at  the  present  exorbitant  prices.  —  I>ow*< 
Strmotu. 

I  was  not  idle,  for  I  had  a  heap  of  talk  with  the  folks  in  the  house.  —  Crockett, 
Tour,  p.  87. 

Baltimore  used  to  be  called  Mob-town;  but  they  are  a  heap  better  now,  and 
are  more  orderly  than  some  of  their  neighbors.  —  Ibid.,  p.  13. 

Hearn,  for  heard. 

I  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  you  that  the  Tinnecum  people  don't  care  much  about 
the  elements  of  music,  of  which  they  *ve  heam  tell  these  two  hundred  years.  — 
Knickerbocker  Mag.,  Vol.  XVII.  p.  37. 

Hear  to.  To  permit;  to  receive  favorably;  to  give  consent.  Familiar 
in  some  parts  of  Connecticut,  &c. 

Mrs.  Ladd  told  her  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  story  that  Woodward 
had  been  endeavoring  to  court  Hannah,  but  they  [Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.]  would  not 
hear  to  it.  —  Powers" i  Hitt.  of  the  Coot  Country,  p.  69. 

Hearty  as  a  Buck.     A  hunter's  phrase,  now  in  very  common  use. 

Well,  how  d'  ye  do,  any  how  ? 

So,  60,  middlin*.    I  *m  hearty  at  a  buck,  but  can't  jump  jest  so  high.  —  Crockett, 
•  Tour,  p.  8. 

Heater  Piece.    A  gore  or  triangular  piece  of  land,  so  called,  probably, 

from  a  flat-iron,  the  form  of  which  it  resembles.     New  England. 
To  heave.     To  throw.     *' I  heaved  a  stone  at  him.*' 
Heavy.    Large,  &c.     **  Altering  a  bond  from   a  small  to  a  heavy 
amount." 

A  heavy  ice  in  the  straits  of  the  Western  lakes  yet.  — Bottom  Journal. 
There  was  a  heavy  failure  in  Wall  Street  yestenlay.  —  N.  Y.  papers. 

Heeler.  A  hanger-on,  waiting,  as  Micawber  would  say,  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up;  as  a  political  appointment,  or  a  goveniment 
contract. 

In  speaking  of  the  appointment  by  Presidont  Grant  of  Wirt  Sykes 
as  consul  to  Florence,  the  *'  N.  Y.  Herald  "  says:  — 

Wirt  Sykes  as  a  journalist  would  make  as  g{>od  a  consul  as  Wirt  Sykcs  the  poli- 
tician, who  has  been  a  heeler  about  the  capital,  or  Wirt  Sykea  the  army  bummer. 

^i  .  u'  4  -  (T  Heft.  1.  Weight;  ponderousness.  A  colloquial  term  common  to  some 
A^   /i^tf  /     P*''*^  of  England  and  the  Northern  States. 

5/  *-w5'^/t*^*  "Wal,  now,  just  think  on 't,"  said  the  [slave]  trader;  "just  look  at  them 
limbs,  —  broad-chested,  strong  as  a  horse.  Look  at  his  head ;  them  high  forrads 
always  shows  calculatin'  niggers,  that  Ul  do  any  thing.    Now,  a  nigger  of  that  ar 
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krft  and  buiJd  U  considerable,  even  suppoBU]'  lit'i  ituptd.*'  — Mr*.  Siotpf^  UncU 
Tvm'i  Cabin,  p.  128. 

2.  ^Ir.  Pickering  aays:  ♦*  This  noun  is  also  used  crjlloquially  in/'^^^/^-*' 
America  to  signify  the  greater  part  or  liulk  of  any  thing,  in  exprea-  '' 
Biotis  of  thi5  kind:  *  A  part  of  the  crop  was  good,  but  the  hfft  of  it 
was  bad.'  " 

We  Mippo*e  the  plan  of  Mr.  Benton  Is  to  connect  the  Continental  Railroad 
with  the  ljn«  of  communiratlon  by  the  gr^at  hk^»^  ihuii  throwing'  the  hrflli  of  the 
P«ciHc  tnwle  across  the  Goniin«nL  into  thu  port  of  New  York.  —  A^  1'.  HefoM^ 
Feb.  5,  1819. 

My  grief  !  'twas  perfectly  ttBtoninhin*  to  me  that  one  mortnl  body  cotjid  bnhl 
a*  much  ail  the  doctor  put  in.  No  wonder  he*s  sn  fat:  tht'v  *«y  he  gt'tfl  the  hrJTt 
of  hiff  Ih'in'  by  contrivin*  to  get  to  one  patient V  hous«  je«t  aa  dinner's  ready,  to 
Another  at  tea  time,  and  so  on.  —  /"  J/.  Which tr^  Account  o/a  Dmaition  ParUj^ 
f>  202. 

Mr.  Ma^wire  carries  on  the  ^ho^^raakiug  hnf^itieidi  quite  exteosiTe,  and  be  *fl  to 
hia  shup  th«  ftr/?  of  his  time.  —  Witlow  Btdutt  Papci'»,  p.  100, 

To  heft     To  try  the  weight  of  any  thing  by  lifting  it      Local  in  Engf- 

laiid,  and  colloquial  in  the  l*nited  States*  ^-Worcegter,  Af^ry/^»4.*. 

I  rtmeraber  the  great  ho^  np  in  Dan wich,  that:  A e/iftfii!' nitrh  twenty  *core.  —  1  ^.^^i,  fL  *>^ 

Hefty.'     IleavT..^^w-H<r.^.-i^l'l''^''-^^^H>7>-c.-*^^^  .^'^;}^^\ 

Held.     Billiard  players  say,  **I  Md  the  ball/'  instead  of  I  holed  it.  ^^u^  ♦x^'«- 
8ee  FounfL  Uji§Ar* , 

Hell-Bender.    (Menoponia  AUeghanknsis,)  1.  An  animal  allied  to  the 
Balatniuider.  —  Nat,  Hist,  New  York, 

2.  Often  used  as  a  qualitative  noun.  **  Jack  has  been  on  a  per- 
fect hdl-hentUr  of  a  spree.'* 

Hell -Diver.     See  Dipper, 

Hell  Hound.     An  iron-ciad  gunboat. 

**One  of  our  hdl-koundM'*  (as  the  rebel  pridoners  call  ourgunboata).— -iV.  F. 
BtniUL  Feb.  25,  iafi2. 

Hell's  Mint     An  immense  quantity.     Tennessee. 

Hellyum  or  lldlion,     **  He  'b  a  |>erfect  heUynm  at  billiards.  **     #^,  J^  *j  ^ 
Help.     The  coniinon  name,  in  New  England,  ff»r  eenants,  and  for 
tlie  o|ierative8  in  a  cotton  or  woollen  factory;  a  term  long  in  iii*e,  and 
evidently  brought  from  England. 

It  ts  ordered  that  Jame&  Feim  shall  havu  twenty  HhilJiDgii,  to  be  din-ided  among; 
tacb  of  hi?  »er\'ant.^  and  htfpi  n*  bftve  1t>een  eln|^!(lyed  about  y  attendance  of 
y*  court,  &*.'.  —  AffiMavJittsctU  CoUminl  Met'oiHls^  1(i45,  Vol.  II  p.  lilll. 

*'  I  hain't  kt-pt  no  ^^al  since  Mehs^y  was  big  enouj4;h  to  aid  me/'  «aid  the  Wiiiow 
Bedott.     "  I  think  At//>#more  plajjfue  Ihan  profit.'*  —  Wiftow  BcfltM  Paprrjty  p.  7U. 
I  alwnv!^  want  the  kitehon  ktfp  to  do  thinga  a»  I  want  to  hare  tbem  done^^ 
JVleiff  Knglnn4  Taits. 
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Hen-Hawk.  (Falco  lineatus, )  The  popular  name  of  the  Red-shouldered 
Hawk  of  naturalists. 

Herb.  In  America,  universally  pronounced  erb  ;  whereas  in  England 
the  h  is  often  aspirated.  Thus  in  the  **  Quarterly  Review  '*  for  July, 
1857,  occurs  the  following  passage:  **  The  peasant  gathered  a  herb 
which  was  considered  a  specific  in  the  district  where  he  was  bom." 
An  American  would  have  written  **an  herb." 

Herring-Salmon.  Congonus  Artede  of  Le  Sueur.  So  called,  when 
taken,  in  Lake  Erie,  and  at  Lewiston.  —  Kirtland's  Fishes  of  the 
Ohio  J  &c. 

Hessian.  A  hireling;  a  mercenary  politician;  a  fighter  for  pay.  De- 
rived from  the  traditional  dislike  toward  the  Hessian  soldiers  em- 
ployed by  England  against  her  American  colonies  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution.  During  the  late  civil  war,  it  was  used  at  the  South  as  a 
term  of  reproach  towards  the  loyal  United  States  citizens  and  sol- 
diers. **  The  Hessians  of  the  North,"  frequently  said  the  **  Rich- 
mond Despatch." 

Hessian  Fly.  {Cecidomyia  destructor.)  An  insect  famous  for  its 
ravages  on  wheat.  The  jwpular  name  of  it  is  owing  to  the  belief 
that  it  was  introduced  into  America  by  the  Hessian  troops  in  their 
straw  from  Germany,  during  the  year  1776,  at  which  time  the 
British  army,  then  in  occupation  of  Staten  Island,  received  large 
reinforcements  of  Hessians  under  General  de  Heister.  This  idea 
has  been  ridiculed  by  many  Euro^w^an  entomologists,  who  have 
asserted  that  the  insect  is  strictly  American.  It  api>ears,  however, 
that  its  existence  has  long  been  known,  probably  for  more  than  a 
century,  in  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  some  of  the  larger 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  —  N.  Y.  Hind.  Insects  and  Diseases 
Injurious  to  Wheat. 

Mr.  Bryant,  in  speaking  of  the  introduction  of  the  **  Old  World 
sparrow"  into  America,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  insects  and 

wonns,  says:  — 

And  the  army-worm  and  Hessian  flyy 
And  the  dreadful  canker-worm,  Bhall  die. 

Hickory.  A  name  given  to  several  si>ecies  of  Carya.  It  is  a  hand- 
some tree,  with  timber  valuable  for  its  hardness  and  toughness, 
and  with  edible  nuts.  Hence,  a  ^^  hickory  Catholic,"  a  ^^  hickory 
Quaker,"  for  instance,  is  a  flexible,  yielding  one.  Western.  It 
sometimes  means  tough,  firm.  Thus,  Parson  Brownlow  wa.s  called 
tlie  hickory  Unionist.  General  Andrew  Jackson  was  known  as  **  Old 
Hickory.'' 
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Smith  describee  ei  |>reparatioii  of  pounded  walnut  meats 
with  woter,  ♦*  which  they  call  Pawcohk-cora^  and  keep  it  for  their 
n&e."  — //£s^  of  Virf^inm  (W2i),  h.  2,  p,  20. 

But  Popler,  Flum,  Crab,  Qake,  and  Apple  tree, 
Yest,  CJieiT}%  ind  tree  called  Puhtckery, 

J.  Ftrmr^  in  Rtjoemtil  Viif/in!ri  Sitk  Worm  (1653)* 
** Ptkickfty,'"  niimed  witli  **Wallnut,"  &c.,  I'muii^  the  tree*  of  Vtrgintiu  — 
Shri^Uff^a  True  M elation  of  ViTginia.  find  Mf^r^hmi^  liJGy. 

It  18  curioua  that  ^'hickory  **  seemA  both  in  sound  and  sense  to  be 
pure  Greek,  viz.,  ^  ttapva  (he  eartfa)^  the  walnut.  The  resemblance 
18,  however,  casual;  since  tlie  name  b  in  fiitt  of  American  alKiiigi- 
nal  derivation. 

Hickory  Nut     See  Walnut. 

Hickory  Shirt  A  shirt  made  of  heavy  twilled  cotton  with  a  narrow 
blue  stripe,  so  called  from  its  stren^h.  These  shirts  are  much 
worn  by  laljorers. 

Swtnrniii;;;  prm  tisefs  of  trade  flaunt  in  silks,  while  honest  virtue  stAve§  off 
SiUrvAttoQ  by  making  hickory  ahtrts  at  eight  cents  a  piece.  —  DottHchty  p,  68. 

Hioksitefl.     A  sect  of  Quakers,  so  called  from  their  leader's  surname. 

To  hifer.     To  loiter.     U^ed  in  North  Pennsylvania. 

Highbinder.     A  riotous  fellow.    See  same  word  in  Addenda,  f  j  fi( 

Highbelia.     See  Lowhtlia. 

High  Blackberry,  Generally  used  in  the  United  States,  as  the  dis- 
tinctive name  of  the  fruit  of  the  Ruhun  mtlosus. 

Higher  hsLvr,  A  law  higher,  or  above  that  of  the  Constitution ;  the 
laws  of  Gf>d.  This  term  wa^  first  used  by  the  Hon.  William  II- 
Seward,  in  a  sj)eech  in  the  United  States  Senate,  in  March,  1850, 
on  ""  Freedom  in  the  New  Territories,"  and  has  since  been  fre- 
quently heard  in  that  l>ody  and  elsewhere.  In  this  speech,  the 
Senator  said:  — 

I  know  there  are  laws  of  various  kindi,  which  rej^ulate  the  conduct  of  men. 
Thert  are  cpiiHtttnhons  and  stftluti*?,  codes  mcrcRiuik  ami  ciril;  hut  when  we  are 
legl»Iattnf(  for  Slates*  trspec^ially  whi-n  we  an?  founding  States,  all  tliewe  laws  mu^t 
he  brcju^ht  to  the  standard  t'f  the  bw^^  of  iJod.  The  (^ou!«titutiiJii  retrulates  our 
tleward«hip;  the  Conetitution  dpvotfi^  the  domain  to  unitm,  to  ju*itiee^  to  defence, 
to  wrlfar^,  to  llberti'.  But  there  h  a  hitjhtr  htw  than  *he  C^optitution,  which 
regiilatej  our  authority  over  the  dunmin.  —  Spitehts^  YoL.  I.  pp  66,  74. 

Hlghfaluten.  ITigh-flown  language,  bombsist.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  of  its  derivation  from  '*  hif^bfiighting'." 

Mr,  Hot  ten,  in  hi^j  '*  Dictionary'  of  Slang,"  says  it  is  now  heard 
in  Liverpool  and  London.  He  derives  it  from  the  Dutch  verhntenf 
a  derivation  wiiich  we  doubt.     It  originated  in  the  Western  States. 
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I  wiw  fft  the  Bnmbumrr**  r^nvcntion  m  Ulica,  and  tlip  fir*f  p<»r»nn  T  !i*^r4  w$M 
a  good-lmiking,  fat^  rojiy-lookmgr  mnn,  whu  ijjot  up  nnd  gmunil  imt  whnt  ire 
lenn  «(  the  Wt^st  a  re^lar  buitt  founb-fjf-July  — stftr'*pflnglcfl4>aiiti<?r — ttinc4- 
th at-tHH -men *9 -sou Is  — Jefferson  speech,  mrtktn^  gvi^mrr*  to  null  the  hiffhfh^ 
luttns.  ^  Speech  f[f  Lfdit  Coomhtt^  in  N.   1' ^Jt,  St^pt.  2S>,  1«48» 

Ouc  of  the  boy*,  I  reckon?  All  right  on  the  goose,  ch?  No  hiyhfaluUn  airs 
here,  you  kn<>w,  —  GhulMone^  Englishman  in  Knnm*,  p.  43. 

High-heeled  Boots.  A  promlt  haughty  person  is  said  to  **  have  on 
his  high  heeled-boots/^ 

High-heeled  Shoes.  To  say  of  a  womftn  that  she  ♦*  hns  on  her  higk- 
hcekff  sfiocx  *'  in  to  intimate  thtit  she  iiet.s  herself  up  as  u  j>erson  of 
more  consequence  than  others  allow  her  to  be ;  or,  iu  other  words, 
that  she  is  *' stuck  up."     New  England, 

High-Hole.     See  Clape  and  YellowHammer, 

High  JiukB.  A  great  frolic.  *'  To  kick  up  high  jinks  "  is  to  kick  up 
a  row :  to  have  a  roistering  time*  In  the  north  of  England,  **  to 
jink  *M8  to  be  very  gay.  —  HcUUwdL  To  be  on  the  high  jinks  ia  to 
assume  an  undue  superiority.  —  Hotten,  S(ang  Die. 

All  along  onr  mute,  we  thafifed  our  pretty  lover,  and  expected  hu/h  jinkM  at 
Damai5cus»  where  his  marriage  wa*  to  be  »o1em nixed.  —  T.  G.  A^qtUtmi^  Syrian 
StifLihinr,  p,  20. 

Hlgh-etudded.     Airy.     Said  of  one  who  alfects  great  dignity. 
Hindoos.     A  narae  given  to  the  Know  Nothing  patty » in  oonsequanoe 

of  their  candidate  for  the  presidency,  Daniel  Ullman,  having  been 

charged  with  being  a  native  of  Calcutta, 

To  hire.  Often  improperly  applied  to  renting  a  house.  In  good 
English,  a  house  is  rente*f^  while  a  vehicle  or  workman  is  hired. 

Hired  Man,  A  man-servant.  Hired  woman,  a  servant-girl.  Many 
servants  dislike  to  be  called  such,  and  think  it  more  respectable  to 
say  **  help  ^'  or  *'  hired  woman/* 

To  hire  his  Time.  A  slave  is  said  to  **Atrf  hU  time*"  who  contracts 
with  his  mjkster  to  pay  a  stipulated  price  for  his  time,  and  during 
such  time  regulates  his  own  conduct  in  respect  ta  labor  to  be  f>er- 
fonned  by  him,  or  makes  contracts  as  to  such  labor. 

Ill  TZuAsia,  A  certain  yearly  payment  called  Obrock,  equivalent  lo  a  practice 
which  prevails  to  a  certain  extent  in  ^cme  of  our  Southern  States,  of  allowing 
ulave^t  iM  hirr  thtir  ovn  time,  gom  a  grvat  way  io  extiupiliih  nil  the  difltinctioSi 
betwMin  lerfs  aud  riavei.— JV.  Y.  Tribunt^  Aug.  20,  186a. 

HUt,  for  hoist.     To  lift.     ''  Hijft  her  up." 
Hitch.     An  entanglement,  impediment. 

All  the  hitches  in  the  caw  of  McNutty  beinjjfgot  ovcTt  ^^^  gentlemen  of  the  long 
robe  act  thomfelvea  at  work  ia  earnest.  —  ^^  Y.  Com.  Advi.,  1846. 
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This  word  19  iiaed  in  the  same  sense  iii  England,  l)tit  is  not  an 
elegant  word,  even  though  ur^tnl  by  Lord  Cke^tfrjiefti ,  wlio  ^uyst  — 

I  am  ewrlibly  infomKrii  tl^iat  th<*rt'  i»  still  ft  con^^ideroble  hit  eh  or  hoHble  in 
yn«r  enunciation. 

Tire  **  London  Athenicum/'  in  its  review  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Persian  Boundary  Commission,  Oct.  7,  1876,  p,  457,  thus  speaks  of 
tiie  itnj^ediments  met  with. 

Then  arose  kitdt  number  two;  ,  ♦  .  hew  hitch  nnmber  three  »ro»e  .  .  .  Then 
ftroM  hUck  number  five. 

To  hltoh.  It  is  a  comtnon  expression,  when  porHoiis  do  not  agree',  to 
say,  ''  They  don't  hitch ^^*  or  **  They  don't  hihk  tog^<^ther»*^ 

I  *ve  been  team  in'  on  *t  some  for  old  Pendleton^  and  hrtve  come  to  driv^D  a  Bpetl 
for  this  old  fellow,  but  I  guess  wc  s^mifihUdt  long.  —  J/ra.  Clnvtr»^  Fared  Hft, 
Vol.  L  p.  116. 

To  hitch  Horses.  Same  as  the  foregoing,  and  quite  as  commoii. 
**  They  don't  hitch  horsed,*'  i.  e.  "they  don't  a^ee;**  i.  «?.,  '*  they 
hav^e  qiiarreHed/*  , 

I  nevf^r  truckle  t<>  nmn,  if  he  >  as  big  a»  all  out-drKim.  And  after  bfl  poked 
his  fiit  in  my  face,  one  election,  we  never  hitchtui  ht'r»f$  ttii^tlier.  —  AfcClintotk^ 
Talis. 

An'  *«  we  fin'lly  made  it  up,  conrhided  to  hitch  ho»eM, 
An*  here  I  ht  'n  my  oncrnicnt  amnrg  crvjitiim's  bossefi, 

Lowetf,  The  Bitjlow  Pnptm* 

Ttm  have  seen  a  gnat  deal,  and  he  baa  read  a  great  deal,  and  you  are  jest  the 
hoy. I  tf>  hitch  youF  Aomtfji  tof/ethtr,  t  know.  —  Sam  SUck,   Wise  Stucg^  p.  64. 

Hither  and  Ton.  This  expression  is  often  lu^efl  in  tlio  country  towns 
of  New  England  for  here  itnd  there.  It  is  provincial  in  the  north 
of  England.  It  is  never  heard  in  our  seaport  towna.  — Picierinff. 
A  j>erson  btirn  in  New  Hampshire  in  180D  »nys  hether  and  yen. 

Ho.  A  word  used  by  team,sters  to  stop  their  t*?ams.  It  ha««  been  used 
as  a  noun»  for  ntop,  moderation,  bounds.^  Webster .     Ses  Whon. 

Because,  forwmth,  *omc  rj<ld  poet  or  some  Mich  fantafllic  fellowi^  mfike  much  on 
him,  there  's  no  ho  with  him  :  the  vile  dandiprat  will  overlook  ih.V'  pniudejit  of  his 
jtrqiuainEnnre.  —  Linifwi^  Ol*i  Phty, 

Mr.  Malone  says  it  is  yet  common  in  Ireland;  as,  **  There  *s  no  ha 

in  him,"  that  is,  he  knows  no  boands.     This  erpressioa  is  common 

in  the  ITniterl  States. 
Hoarse  up     **  He  *8  got  a  bad  cold,  and  is  all  hoarxed  up^^*  i.  e.  he  is 

hi  Hirsts 
Hobble-Bush.      (Vihumum  hrdanoides.)     A   straggling  shnih,  also 

o&lled  TangIe*Legs  and  Wayfaring. 
To  hobble.    To  hobble  a  horse  is  to  tie  its  feet  together,  to  hopple  it 

Wtb^fer, 
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The  horees  were  now  hobbled ;  that  is  to  say,  their  fore  legs  were  fettered  with 
cords  and  leathern  straps,  so  as  to  impede  their  movements  and  prevent  their 
wandering  from  camp.  —  Irving' t  Tour  on  the  Prairies, 

Ho-Boy  or  Haut-Boy.     A  nightman.     New  York. 

The  Thames,  below  London,  is  odorous  with  the  sewerage  matter  it  bean  from 
that  metropolis ;  and  there  is  scarce  a  stream  flowing  through  a  civilized  comma- 
nity  but  is  degraded  to  the  occupation  of  a  haut-boy^  by  the  adoption  along  the 
banks  of  itself  and  tributaries  of  more  or  less  ingenious  devices  for  dissolving  and 
wasliing  away  rather  than  hoarding  up  and  rendering  useful  the  nitrogenized 
material  which,  if  properly  applied,  will  enable  the  earth  to  yield  the  most  bounti- 
ful har\*ests.  —  Scientific  American^  Aug.  8,  1857. 

Hookey-Stick.     A  stick  used  in  playing  hockey. 

I  guess  Aunt  Libby  never  had  a  hockey-stick.  — Fanny  Fern. 

Hod-Carrier.     A  laborer  that  carries  mortar  and  bricks  in  a  hod  to 

masons ;  a  hodman. 
Hoe-Cake.    A  cake  of  Indian  meal,  baked  before  the  fire.     In  the 

interior  parts  of  the  country,  where  kitchen  utensils  do  not  abound, 

they  are  baked  on  a  hoe ;  hence  the  name. 

Some  talk  of  hoe-cake,  fair  Virginia's  pride  ; 
Rich  Johnny-cake  this  mouth  has  often  tryed. 
Both  please  me  well,  their  virtues  much  the  same; 
Alike  their  fabric  as  allied  their  fame. 

/.  Barlow,  Hasty  Pudding. 
As  we  *ve  broken  hoe-cake  together,  we  cannot  rake  up  the  old  ashes  to  make 
dust  with.  —  SimmSy  The  Wigioam  and  Cabin,  p.  10. 

They  [the  ancient  Marylandcrs]  were  great  horse-racers  and  cock-fighters, 
mighty  wrestlers  and  jumpers,  and  enormous  consumers  of  hoe-cake  and  bacon. 
W.  Irving,  Knickerbocker. 

Hoe-down.     Another  name  for  Break-down,  which  see. 

To  hoe  one's  Row.     To  do  one's  share  of  a  job;  to  attend  to  one's 

own  business. 

In  ole  Virginny,  whar  I  war  bom, 

I  eat  hoe-cake  and  hoe  de  corn  ; 

And  Massa  T^'ler,  he  not  slow 

To  show  me  how  to  hoe  my  row.  —  Negro  Melodies. 

Hog-Age.     The  age  between  boyhood  and  manhood.     Nantucket. 

Hog  Backs.  *'  Ridges  of  upheaval,  or  *  hog  hacks, ^  as  they  are  some- 
times called  in  the  West,  .  .  .  occur  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  all 
along  the  eastern  flanks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.''  —  Dr.  Bayden*8 
Report  on  the  Geol.  Survey  of  Wyoming  Ter.,  &c.  (1870),  p.  162. 

Hog  and  Hominy.  Pork  and  Indian  corn,  the  usual  fare  of  country 
people  in  the  West.  The  term  is  used  for  the  sake  of  the  allitera- 
tion, even  where  the  ground  meal  is  much  more  common  than  the 
hominy. 
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I  can  give  yoii  plenty  to  eat;  for,  beside*  hotj und  hominjf,  yoa  cjin  hive  bar 
(bear)  ham  and  bur  6iau»agp»,  and  a  mattm^s  of  bar-skinn  to  »!*  ip  t>u.  —  Thorpt^ 
Bijf  Bear  o/Arktmmi. 

Tbera  waa  a  raember  in  the  House  [of  R^preAetitatives]  from  swrne  back- 
woodftf  benighted  region  in  Ohio,  by  the  name  of  SiiwyiT.  Now,  Mr.  Sawyer,  -^ 
the  Honorable  Mr.  Sawyer,  —  having  Hvf*d  ^ill  bl^  life  lu  a  ptnm,  backwoods 
itjie,  on  "^httg  and  Aomin^^/'  or,  for  a  iipecial  luxury  in  the  wititi^r,  fin  RaaKAgea 
And  com^bread,  found  hi»  ijitomach  reb«rMiou!i  a^hii^t  the  way»  of  Washington, 
■nd  especially  (he  way  of  dining  at  supper-time.  —  Sar^entU^  Public  Mtn  find 
Etenti,  Vol.  11.  p.  287. 

Hog-Choke,     In  North  C^roliua,  tlie  flounder  is  wo  called.  —  HarperU 

May  ,  March,  1857,  p.  442. 
Hog-Fish.      (Efheoiffoma  caprodes.    Rfifinef^que.)     Convmon  in  all  the 

We^t«rn  rivers,  and  »o  **  called  almost  everywhere/*  say  Kafinesque 

and  Kirtland,  — /?(j*fofi  Jot/r.  NfiL  Hht.,  III.  846, 

Hog  Guessing.  A  sport  peculiar  to  Long  Island.  In  the  fall,  a  fat 
hog  is  selected  to  be  **  guessed  for/*  The  chances  are  put  at  a 
given  price,  as  in  a  raffle ;  and  at  the  time  appointed  each  holder  of 
a  chance  **  guesses  '*  at  the  weight  of  the  hog,  which  k  then  deter- 
mined in  the  presence  of  all  by  the  scales.  The  best  guess,  of  course, 
takes  the  animal. 

Hog' Minder.     One  who  has  charge  of  swine. 

Hog-Plum.  (Ximema  Americana,}  A  tall  shrub  of  South  Florida. 
It  hears  a  drupe  the  size  of  a  plum,  which  is  yellow  and  ple^isant  to 

Hog-Reeve.     (Ang,-Sai.  §er€fa.     Old.  Eng.  revty  an  officer;  a  stew-  k*7f"r 

ard;  whence  shrieve  and  sheriff.)  An  oflieer  vvho^ie  duty  it  ia  to  take 
up  hogs  running  at  large  for  the  puq^^st*  of  irnjXJundhig  them.  New 
England.     In  the  Statutes,  he  is  called  a  Field- Driver^  which  see. 

A  man  who  can  g«t  down  on  bis  face  and  eat  dirt  after  that  fttj^hion  far  nothiag' 
but  •  beggarly  office  h  not  ftt  fur  a  Kag-rttrt.  —  N,  Y.  Tribune,  June,  J 868. 

In  an  article  in  ''  Harper's  Mag.,**  of  Sept.,  1877,  p.  61:*.  by  his 
nephew,  Mr.  Benjamin,  i.^^  the  following  saying  of  the  late  J.  L, 
Motley,  taken  from  the  **  New  World  **  newspaper:  ^- 

I  began  [said  Mr  Motley]  a  tremendous  p«iliticfll  care«?r  dtiring  the  election  of 
[Frcffideni  Polk),  having  made  two  stomp  ^pci?che!*  of  an  houraiiJ  afutlf  each, — 
one  in  Dcdhajn  Town-hall,  and  one  in  Jaffiaica  Plains,  —  with  Ruch  eminent  pac- 
ceits  that  many  invkationii  came  to  mt;  from  the  f^urrounding  villugoA.  If  I  bed 
continued  in  active  pcliiical  life,  I  might  have  risen  to  be  a  vote  dJatributor,  or 
fence-viewer,  or  aelectman,  or  hoff-reevt^  or  something  of  the  kind. 

Hog- tight  and  Horse-MglL  Always  used  together ^  of  fences  that 
are  sufficiexit  to  restrain  trespassing  stock.    Marylandt 
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Testeni  prairitis^  but  particularly 
those  in  Texaa»  the  ground  hiia  every  lippearance  of  havings  been 
rooted  or  torn  np  hy  liogfs;  hvTice  th*:*  namA, 

Professor  Riddell  gives  the  following  account  of  the  hot^-ffuUnw 
prairies  and  of  their  origin:  ♦*  The  long  droughts  in  summer  cause 
the  woodless  surface  of  t!ie  prairie4i  to  crock  deeply,  and  oftentiinea 
symmetrically;  subsequent  rains  wash  the  adjacent  earth  into  tJiese 
cracka,  filling  them  up»  converting  them  into  little  vallevn^  aod 
leaving  intermediate  hillocks.  Next  year  the  same  round  of  cause 
aud  effects  occurs  in  the  same  places;  and  thus  a^jiccesMV©  years 
contribute  for  a  long  time  to  produce  a  maximum  of  effect,  the 
appearance  of  which  is  very  striking.  Wheu  the  prairie  19  levels 
the  hillocks  are  exactly  hexagonal,  atid  usually  eight  or  teu  feet  tu 
diameter.  The  depressions  between  them  are  commonly  tw»i|ve  to 
eighteen  inches  deep.  If  the  surface  is  inclined,  the  hexagons 
become  elongated  at  nght  angles  to  the  elongation  of  the  dip,  when 
they  frequently  resemble  the  waves  of  the  ocean «  From  diflTerence 
of  surface,  soil,  and  exposure,  there  arises  a  great  diverF»ity  in  the 
size»  depths  and  general  appearance  of  the  hoff-ttalhim.  They  never 
occur  in  a  sandy  soil,  consequently  they  are  not  seen  on  the  sandy 
prairies  near  the  sea-coaat."  —  Silliman'g  Journal  of  ScUnce^  Vol. 
XXXIX.  p.  21L 

The  ground  wo  were  riding  over,  known  as  hoff-ttfaUov,  being  «  iwwuaioii  of 
wmttll  mound*  mnd  corresponding  bollown.  —  A  Stmjf  Tttnkte  m  T^xhm, 

To  hold  on.  To  wait,  stop;  as,  ^^  Hold  on  a  minute.^'  Originally  a 
sea  phrase.  Also,  to  hold  fast,  to  keep;  m^  *'  He  held  on  to  the 
money," 

To  hold  the  Market,  iu  Wall  Street  parlance,  is  to  buy  and  hold  ao 
large  amount  of  a  particular  stock  that  the  price  cannot  easily 
decline. 

To  hoUoo.  (Pron.  holler.)  To  give  up;  to  quit;  to  yield*  In  vulgar 
use  in  the  West,  originating  probably  in  wrestling  or  fighting, 
where  the  party  down  haUooa^  i.  e.  cries  out,  in  which  cafte  he  is 
understood  to  yield,  I  once  heard  a  Western  man  my  he  bad 
♦♦  hollered  on  drinking,'^  meaning  that  he  had  quit  tlie  practice. 

Tig«  was  itfing  »ne  powerful  rough,  mnd  had  don«  whipped  tUft ;  but  pahAwt    I 
npvcr  dill  AoWjrr.  —  jV.  T.  Spint  fifth  t  Times, 

To  hollo o  before  one  is  out  of  the  'Woods,  To  rejoice  prematurely, 
before  one  is  out  of  a  difficulty. 

In  a  few  minutes,  we  wens  back  in  the  hftrbor  agiiSii,  and  I  gtre  Joe  a  pieco  of 
my  mind  tibout  hijUtring  bt/ore  we  wert  old  of  Ik*  woodt^^A  Strtty  Yimk$€  m 
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T«l,  fellpvrs,  in«Kt  I  warn  you  not  in  ahmU 
£n  we  haw  Itft  the  trnubloua  ttoitd  heltind. 

W,  Mttrrh,  The  Earthly  Pamdw^  Prolftffue,  p.  «3. 

Hol|x  The  old  pretfirite  liDd  piist  jmrt.  of  help.  ••  Thb  fttitkiuiited 
ixiilMiion  of  tlit*  verb  to  heip  i»  still  u*»ed  in  Virginia!  where  it  in 
comij>ted  iiil^  hofp^d/'  — Pickering,  A  friend  says  he  has  heard 
tb«  word  in  Xew  England. 

Someu  I-  Knglaod*  Great  Britain;  a  t^rm  in  common  use  anvong 
xiailrrs  of  (treat  Britain,  ais  well  as  thot^e  of  English  descent  resident 
in  the  United  Sinter  and  Canada,  Some  say  *•  the  Old  Country*" 
This  t^rm  is  of  ttncj<*nt  nm;  and  Mr,  Irving,  in  his  "  Life  of  Wash- 
ington,**  says  he  **  remembers  when  the  endearing  phrase  still  Un- 
jpved  on  AngloSaxon  lipa  even  after  the  Revolution;**  and  that 
ill  iMe  by  Washington  him^^elf  **  evinces  the  chord  which  Btill 
Tibrated  in  the  American  bosom.*'  In  a  letter  to  George  Mason 
(1769),  speaking  of  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  clashing  interests 
of  merchants^  Washington  says:  — 

Ir  the  tobacco  eoIoute»  where  the  trade  it>>  ao  difTusedt  and  in  n  manner  wholly 
conducted  by  fiiclor?  fnr  their  pHncip«l«  at  htfrnt^  lhc*e  dilBcuitJCT  ure  «nhane«d' 

Again,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Augustine^  written  in  April, 
1755,  he  says:  — 
Ify  comm&nd  wi«  reduced,  nndor  a  prretenoe  of  an  ^der  from  homt, 
2,  Home  is  frequently  used  for  at  home,  in  one's  own  dwelling; 
m^  **  I  breakfjij^U'd  home"     *'  How  ^s  all  home  f '     A  New  England 
Yank«>e  of  tUr  Sam  Slick  stamp  would  say,  **  How  *8  all  fo  humf  '* 
Hominy.     Food  made  of  maize  or  Indian  com  boiled,  the  maize  V>eing 
either  coarsHy  gronnd  or  broken,  or  the  kernels  merely  hulled.  — 
Flinty  Miitj^Uiippi  Vatteij,     Roger   Williams,   in   his  **  Key  to   the 
Iitdlan  Language,'*  has  the  word  attpuminea,  parched  corn,  —  which, 
with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllabh^,  ha3  much  the  sound  of 
horning.    The  word  appears  to  have  been  extensively  used  by  various 
Iitdian  tribes  and  nations.     See  Fone, 

X  mil  W1M  flpread  wfthout  ihe  house,  .  ,  ,  fumJshed  with  Pone  ffomini,  oy«ter«, 
and  other  things.  —  yoneood**  Vo^ngt  to  Virpma^  1049,   Forct^$  Ti'nci*^  IIL 

Tb«  Indiaai  »lft  the  flour  out  of  their  mejil,  whit^b  lli«y  caII  inmp ;  the  remiilnder 
tbey  caU  tmmmin^.    TUi»  t*  rnixt  with  Hour  and  niJido  Into  puddiag».  —  JtMeljfn't 
^tic  Knytand  Hiintiu^  1072,  p.  53. 
Tbe  IndUiis  livcj  chit-fly  on  maize,  or  lodlan  com  roasted  in  the  ashe*,  mmtt^ 
tim  b«it«o  mid  boyled  with  water,  called  homine*  —  ThommU  PrnnsylvaniOf 

1608,  p.  4U. 
ilomvny  «  .  «  i»  IndUn  Com  eoaked,  broken  in  a  mortar,  husked,  and  thea 
,  boilcil  la  water  over  i  geatle  fire  for  tea  or  mare  hours,  to  the  coavifrieucy  of 
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Furmily,  —  the  thin  of  this  ia  what  my  Lord  Bacon  calta  **  Cream  of  lfa!«e."— 
Bemrtif'*  VirffiHto,  Hook  UL{m&). 

"Stranger/'  »aid  old  Schultz  (the  backwoodsman),  **  vou  hAvt  been  welcoino 
under  m.v  roof.  I  've  given  you  nothing  but  wild  meat  and  hommtf,  because  I 
bad  no  better ;  but  I  We  b««a  glad  of  youf  company.*'  ^Irtnn^f  Widftrt^*  Roott^ 
p.  97K 

Bommock,  Hummock,  or  Hammock.  In  Florida,  a  name  given  to 
small  elevatious  or  iKlauils  in  the  *'  everglades,*'  or  lands  covered  by 
fresb-T?vat€r  swamp.  Tliey  are  supposed  to  have  been  coral  islands 
before  the  mud  and  sand  were  deposited  around  them. 

The  tenn  hammttckt  ...  we  believe,  is  one  peculiar  to  the  South- 
em  8t^it*f8.  It  means  a  piece  of  ground  tliickly  wooded*  whether  a 
plain  or  a  hiUf  and  distinguished  £ix>m  the  open  oak  and  hickorj 
]and,  or  immense  fore»ta  of  thinly  scattered  pines,  which,  with  few 
exceptions,  cover  the  whole  face  of  the  country.  The  word  has  been 
confounded  with  hummock^  used  by  marinei*s  to  designate  the  knolls 
or  sraalJ  elevationa  along  the  coast.  —  North  Am*  Review^  April, 
1828»  p.  486. 

The  Indians  retired  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  whites,  and  burymg  tbem-^ 
ielveit  in  the  deep  fore^btf  intricate  swamp*  and  hommnrki^  nnd  vast  9Avnnnaha, 
devoted  ihemHeives  to  a  pastoral  life,  —  ir,  /m"n</,  >fV/VK'f  Ihiott^  p.  2R0. 

Although  the  larper  portion  of  the  counlry  h  corffcd  with  ptne  barrens^  .  .  . 
yet  there  is  »hn  much  upland,  interval,  And  futmmock  land  of  the  moat  exreHent 
quality >  —  Williafw,  Vitw  of  Ftftriffa  ilS21\  p.  0. 

Hommocky.     Filled  with  horn  mocks.     Used  also  of  elevations  in  ice. 

The  Seminoles  possess  a  va^t  territory  in  Florida;  and  being  flnch  a  jrwaiopy, 
/lonamori'^  count rvt  it  fiirnishepi  fiuppl left  for  the  nourishment  of  varieties  of  atii- 
mals.  —  B'wtnim'i  TrnvcU  in  Nitrtk  America, 

Hoaey-fogle,  Honey-fuggle.  To  humbug,  swindle,  cheat.  West 
and  South.  Conty-fogU^  to  lay  plots,  a  Lancashire  word,  noticed  by 
Mr.  Halliwell  in  his  *'  Dictioaary  of  Archaic  and  Prov.  Words,** 
may  be  the  origin  of  it. 

When  the  Loc(vfocos  take  you  roand  a  comer,  and  try  to  haneff-fof/h  yoa,  as 
they  tiay  in  Kentncky,  ank  them  what  are  Caas's  ctvil  qualities. — Sjitech  of 
F.  Smith  fU  a  Tnyhr  Meeting,  Wa^iuffton, 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  **  The  New  Orleans  D-if  *  ' 
writes,  1868,  as  follows:  — 

I  have  a  pastton  for  Seward.  He  comes  up  to  my  idea  of  Korltn  in  tht^  \\  m- 
dering  Jew,  —  the  must  delectable  devil  that  was  ever  drown  by  humnn  pen,  — 
so  cool,  to  clear-headed,  bo  Indomitattle,  »o  relentless  In  the  pursuit  of  htsf!endl*h 
pnrpf>!*r<s,  f  f  he  bectuncs  our  next  T'n^j^ident,  and  disunion  does  not  immeiltately 
follow  his  election,  1  will  wager  that  be  will  so  beanttfulty  htmey-futfrfU  both 
South  and  North  that  the  people  will  pronounce  him  one  of  the  beat  Prealdenta 
we  have  ever  haiL  . 
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B01107  Itocast,  (GUditscJiia  triacanthus.)  A  tree  so  called  from  the 
«weet  ptilp  m  its  ripe  pods.  In  the  West  and  South,  it  is  called  the 
Thorny  Lociist. 

Honor.  **  HU  llonnr  *'  is  the  title  applied  in  MjissachuRotts  and  Rhode 
Inland  to  a  Lie utetirtnt- Governor  while  in  office.  When  his  terra  of 
office  has  expired,  he  is,  like  the  Governor,  Htyled  ''  Honoml>le.** 

Honorable,  A  title  given  by  oonrtesy  to  ni embers  of  botli  Houi^es  of 
Congress,  and  of  State  legislatures;  in  some  States,  ttj  Senators 
only;  aUo  to  heaiis  of  depaitinent*?  of  the  government,  as  secretaries 
sad  commissiouerH.  The  title  is  ever  afterwards  retidned,  under  the 
rule  of  **Once  an  honorable,  always  an  honorable.*^  Newspapers 
and  jKisters  often  bestow  the  title  on  any  stump-speaker. 

Hoodlum.  A  ragamuffin;  a*' gamin;**  a  rongh  fellow ;  a  rowdy.  A  ^^ ,  A  yfS' 
California  word.  **  You  at  the  Et\st/'  says  a  correspondent  in  San  ^ 
FranciscOf  **  have  but  little  idea  of  the  hoodluim  of  this  city.  They 
compose  a  class  of  criminals  of  both  sexes,  far  more  dangerous  than 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Eastern  citiev^.  They  travel  in  gan^,  aud 
are  ready  at  any  momejit  for  the  perpetration  of  any  crime/'  —  Brntion 
Journals  Aug.,  1877* 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  said  to  \w.  this;  A  newspaper  man  in 
San  Francisco,  in  attempting  to  coin  a  word  to  designate  a  gang  of 
young  street  Arabs  under  the  beck  of  one  named  '^  Muldoon/'  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  dubbing  them  nnndlufwi ;  tliat  is,  Himply  reversing 
the  leader's  name.  In  writing  the  w^ord,  the  strokes  of  the  n  rlld 
not  correspond  in  height^  and  the  comjjositor^  taking  the*  n  for  an  A, 
printed  it  hoodlum.  **  Hoodlum  "  it  is,  and  probably  ever  will  be. 
The  Congrfffadonaivtt,  Sept.  26»  1877.  See  same  word  in  Addenda. 
The  stotting  nnd  hcaHni?  nf  rbinaiuen  [in  CallfitmiA]^  bm^  time  a  popular 
recnfation  a.aiong  young  hoodlumi^  have  rectntly  gtown  iinpnpiiilar  through  the 
eZForta  uf  a  Pctlice  iJurtge.  —  San  FimfKueo  C<fr.  of  N,  Y.  Evtning  Post* 

Thrift' hthHllumt  in  Snii  FninclM-o,  under  npe,  wer«!  convirleii  mii  r  chjirg'e  of 
ttoAlifii;  beor,  .  ,  .  Tlu^  frferirU  uf  lh»!  h*Mt*ifHmi  ciimc  tn  the  front,  and  tiquidjitecl 
th&  danm^.  .  .  .  /f»w>*V/(/i?i  jns«H<'<' is  iitii  tnt<*ri;j<tjng  study  of  tlie  jnmprudleneo  of 
the  century. —» A'.  Y.  Tribunt,  Nov.  7,  187<J. 
The  outrages  thiw  far,  m  Sau  Francisco,  E^ern  to  have  been  tommilted  by 
•  iLnor^^nized  gangs  of  vicious  homiluma,  —  Tehfftam  from  San  Fri^ncunco^  July 
«5,  18T7. 

Hook.  (DatchT  hoel\  a  corner^  a  cape.)  This  name  is  given,  in  Xew 
York,  to  fteveral  angular  points  in  the  North  atid  East  Rivers;  as, 
CorIear*s  Hook^  Powle*.s  Ilooi^  Sandy  HqoI'. 

To  hoolc    To  steal.    A  common  vnlgansm,  formerly  iiaed  in  England. 

K  maid  hooktd  one  of  hmr  raiytrc-^a^a  drc??P3  tlic  other  day  ;  but  the  iitTtir  wai 
|iM»ed  liver,  because  it  wai  done  behind  the  Udy't  bock.  —  JV,  F.  Triiuin!,  1857. 
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The  devil  and  I  Are  swam  cQemiei  ever  since  he  put  me  up  to  koohi»ff  WKbet' 
mehuB  for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  —  Dow't  Ser^fnan*,  Vol,  !♦  p,  5. 

And  while  Aunt  Polly  closed  with  ii  l»*ppy  Scriptural  flourish,  Tom  kooieed  a 
doughnut,  —  Mark  7 worn,  Tom  3iitP}fer^  p,  34. 

On  one's  own  Hook.  A  phrase  much  viA&l  in  familiar  langtiage, 
denoting  on  one's  own  account;  aa«  '^Ue  is  doing  buaiJiess  on  his 
own  hooky*^  i.  e.  for  himself. 

I  now  resolved  lo  do  business  entirely  alone^  —  to  go  cm  my  own  houk.  If  I 
get  rich,  tlie  money  will  all  be  mine.  —FtriU  *yf  Ptari  Strtet^  p.  11*5. 

Every  man  tm  hi$  ourn  hmk  h  the  flv*steui  In  notion  of  the  Amencjin  volunteer 
soldier;  And  trusting  to,  And  eonfideut  in,  their  uudenbUle  brrnvtry^  they  ^ 
aliead  And  overcome  a11  obataeteM.  — Jlazton^i  Adetntitrvi  in  Mf^co,  p.  170* 

Wo  have  every  reason  to  tielieve  that  the  time  is  fast  approach  in g:  when  w« 
Mhall  have  our  AuierieaiD  Fope,  our  Amerit-aii  Cittltulic  CardtimU^  and  Ainericui 
Catholic  evefy  thiug  aw  wtr  oicn  AooJt,  —  M  V,  IhraUi^  October,  18^5, 

I  went  to  tlie  openi  in  ixindon,  where  I  kept  lookin'  round ;  ind  when  any- 
body laughed^  (  lauf^^hed  loo,  and  when  they  ^plauded^i  I  ^ptaudcd  too;  audaome- 
time*.  je*t  to  make  *em  tlrink  I  was  a  ref^Ur  Freochy,  I  *d  taugh  rt|{lit  out  im  m^ 
oumkoffk, — N,  ¥.  Famiiif  Vompanion. 

Hookey,  To  ♦*  play  hookey  **  i»  to  pkiy  truant.  A  term  used  among 
8chnol-boys,  chiefly  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

lie  moped  to  school  ^ooiny  and  sad,  and  took  hia  flo^^giti^  along  with  Joe 
Harper  for  (ilayiog  hixthy  the  day  iMjfore.  —  Murk  Tieain^  Tom  Sittnfer^  p.  100. 

Hook  Jack.    To  play  truant.     New  En g;! and. 

Hoop-la.     A  stage-driver's  ejaculation  to  hi^  horses,     California* 

The  Stock  Fxehange  to-4ifty  t-omtnenced  \t»  bu«Uiessof  <peculAtiofi  with  a  gn»d 
**ho(*p  iftt'*  rei^Ardtees  of  the  closing  pHcaA  of  yeit«rdAy» — ^V.  y.  Tribuntf 
March  1,  1877. 

//oiT?*-^,  —  Melicnii  mAU  ho  heap  rauth  nice,  —  fetchcc  me  home  all  light,  top 
tilde  up  OQ  slippery  walk.  —  Sptcituen  o/ChintM  Piytan  Enifll*h^  ilarp&r*9 B^wnr* 

Hoople.  (Dutch,  koepeL)  The  boys  Ln  the  city  of  New  York  still 
retain  this  Dutch  name  for  a  truudliug  hoop, 

Hoosier.     A  nickname  f^ven,  at  the  West,  to  natives  of  Indiana, 

A  correspondeut  of  the  Providence  Joarnal,  writing  from  Indiana, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  origin  of  this  term:  **  Through- 
out all  the  early  Western  settlements  were  men  wlio  rejoiced  in 
their  physical  strength,  and  on  numerous  occaj^ions,  at  log-rollings 
and  house-raisings,  demonstrated  this  to  their  entire  satisfaction. 
They  were  styled  by  their  fellow-citizens  hmkers,  from  their  piiraary 
capacity  to  still  their  opfioneuta.  It  was  a  conunon  tje»  in  for  a  bully 
throughout  the  West.  The  boatmen  of  Indiana  were  formerly  as 
rude  and  as  primitive  a  set  as  could  well  belong  to  a  civil ixed  or»un- 
tiy,  and  they  were  often  in  the  haldt  of  displaying  their  pugilistic 
acoomplishments  upon  the  Levee  at  New  Orleans.     Upon  a  certain 
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OOCSflion  there  ^  one  of  tliese  rustic  professors  of  the  'noble  art  * 
Tery  adroitly  and  ,s^iccessfully  prnetised  th^  *  fancy  *  upon  &everal 
individuals  at  one  time.  Being  hiuiiieli  not  a  native  of  thi^  Western 
world,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  exultation  he  spvaiig  up,  exclaim- 
ing, in  foreign  accent,  *  I  'm  a  koomer^  I  *m  a  koosier,^  Some  of 
the  New  Orle^ins  papers  reported  the  case»  and  afterwards  trans- 
ferred the  corruption  of  the  epithet  'hnsher^  (hooifier)  to  all  the 
boatmen  from  Indiana^  and  from  thence  to  all  her  citizeua*  The 
Kentockiann,  on  the  coutmry,  mEiintaiiied  that  the  nickname  ex- 
presses the  gruff  exclamation  of  their  neighbors^  when  one  knocks 
at  a  door,  &c. ,  *  Who  V  i/ere  ?  *  '* 

There  wm  a  long-b&ired  hooder  fmm  Indiani^  n  couple  of  «mart-lookiagr 
•ackers  fmm  LlllnoiSf  a  keen-^yedf  leather-belted  badj^r  from  WijiconRin ;  and 
wbo  oouhi  refiuwj  to  drink  with  such  a  compauy?  —  Boj^man,  Winter  in  thd 
WtM^  p.  210. 

fimad  Indiana^s  hootitr  sons  her  fame  muat  needs  keep  good, 
By  hcalthM  iport  of  rolling  \q^  uid  stumping;  in  the  wood. 

Tht  Americftn  Congrt**^  Am,  Rrjecivd  AddrtMei. 
It  hds  been  in  my  mind  since  I  witu  a  Hfxmtr  boy  to  4o  ftomething  toward 
dei:»eribm|L:  lifu  iu  the  back-ccniutrjr  dUlricti*  of  the  Wentem  Staler.  —  EggltMon^ 
The  JTmmrr  Schoolmaster^  p.  5. 

Hooaier  Cake.  A  Western  name  for  n  sort  of  coarse  gingerbread, 
whichf  say  the  Kentuckians,  is  the  best  bait  to  catch  a  hoosier  with, 
the  biped  being  fond  of  it. 

Hooaierdom,     The  Stat«  of  Indiana. 

A  young  laily  from  the  rural  dij^trkt*  of  Roosierdom  lately  vjfited  Chicago 
wftli  her  b*au.  —  N.  F.  Obsert^er,  Dec.  26, 18C1. 

Hooter,  Probably  a  corruption  of  iota.  Common  in  New  York  in 
such  phrases  a^  **  I  don't  care  a  hoofer  for  him/*  **  This  note  ain't 
worth  A  hooter, ^^ 

Ii  b  the  trtith  that  politteiaiie  who  pretend  to  have  such  regard  for  the  dear 
people  don't  care  a  hooter,  so  long  as  their  own  teltish  ends  are  attained.  —  Dme't 
$tr»an*^  Vol.  I*  p.  e.  . 

And  aifin  to  impress  on  the  poppylar  mind  ' 

The  comfort  an'  wUdoni  a'  go  in'  it  blind, — 
To  say  thai  I  didn't  abate  not  a  hovttr 
0'  my  faith  in  a  happy  an'  Kinrirtua  futur!  — J.  R.  LooftU. 

Hoped.     Used  among-  the  illiterate  in  North  Carolina  as  the  past  part, 

of  to  help,     Ex. :  "  It  can't  be  hoped,''^     See  Ilofp. 
Hopper.     1.  Hopper-car,     A  sort  of  car  nsed  on  railroadR,  it«  form 

resembling  the  hopper  of  a  mill. 

There  were  one  hundrwi  and  eighty-three  iron  hfypptr-cnn  recovered  in  a  con- 
dhioii  fo  be  rentorrd.  Of  the  tifty-aeven  hopptn  thrown  o%'er  Opnequan  bridge, 
itfie-hatf  caa  be  put  into  tarriceable order  agaia.  —  N.  Y.  Tribmnt^  June  10,  lSti2. 
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2.  A  grass-hopper,  especially  the  ravaging  locust  called  grass- 
hopper at  the  West. 

Hopping  John.  A  stew  of  bacon  and  peas  with  red  pepper.  South 
Carolina. 

Hopping  Mad.  Exceedingly  ang^,  in  a  violent  rage.  A  very  com- 
mon colloquial  expression. 

Misfl  Fu9tick  paid  Liddy  Ann  was  too  old  to  wear  pliuncs.    Old  Miss  C 
went  straight  and  told  her;  which  made  Liddy  hoppin^  mad^  and  led  to  an  awful 
quarrel.  —  Widow  Bedott  Papers^  p.  276. 

Hop-Tree.  (Ptelia  trifoliata.)  A  tall  shrub  found  in  the  Eastern 
States.  The  fruit,  a  wafer-like  seed,  grows  in  clusters,  is  a  bitter 
tonic,  and  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  hops. 

Horn.  A  dram.  Probably  so  named  from  the  old  custom  of  drinking 
out  of  a  horn. 

The  chaplain  gave  us  a  pretty  stiff  ham  of  liquor  a-piece,  —and  first-rate  staff 
it  was,  I  swow.  —  Burton^  Waggeritt. 

Faith,  said  Patrick,  if  you  had  seen  me  sell  Father  Matthews's  medal,  which 
he  blessed  and  gave  roe  with  his  own  hand,  to  a  boy,  for  three  cents,  just  to  get 
a  horn  of  whiskey,  you  would  not  ask  me  if  I  loved  the  creatur*.  —  MUnt^  Ten^ 
ptranct  Tale. 

He  poured  out  a  tumbler  of  brandy  and  water,  that  wam't  half  and  half,  bat 
almost  the  whole  hog.  Oh,  gummy,  what  a  horn  !  It  was  strong  enough  to 
throw  an  ox  over  a  five-bar  gate.  —  $am  SUck^  Human  Nature. 

In  a  Horn.  A  low  phrase,  now  common,  used  to  qualify  a  falsehood, 
equivalent  to  the  English  *'  over  the  left.'*  A  boy  will  say,  **  I  saw 
a  man  jump  over  the  house,"  and  add  sotto  voce,  ** /«  o  horn;*^ 
meaning  thereby  directly  the  reverse. 

"  Tie  the  boat  up ! "  says  Jim.  *'  I  Ml  tie  her  up,  in  a  horn  !  Do  you  reckon  I 
can't  run  her  in  such  a  fog  as  we  '11  have  to-night? "  —  Major  BuiJcum^  in  New 
York  Spirit  of  the  Times. 

I  have  mentioned  before  the  innumerable  comforts  —  in  a  horn  —  of  the  old 
White  Sulphur  Springs.  I  think  it  hardly  necessary  that  I  should  recnpitulate ; 
for  there  is  never  any  chantre :  raw  beef,  tough  mutton,  and  tolerably  fine  ham 
is  the  regular  bill  of  fare,  and  there  is  no  variation  that  I  have  seen  or  heard  of. 
Evening  (  Wash.)  Star^  Aug.  26,  1858. 

Horned  Grebe.     See  Dipper. 
Horned  Pout     See  CatJiKh  and  Pout. 
^T^Tl  Ho"*«^  Sucker.     See  Chxih  Sucker. 

Horrors.  *'  To  have  the  horrors  *'  is  to  be  in  low  spirits,  to  have  a  fit 
of  the  blues.     It  also  means  to  have  delirium  tremens. 

Now,  when  steam  distilling  wrenches  the  last  possible  drop  of  spirit  out  of  the 
com,  it  brings  with  it  an  unusual  quantity  of  this  poison  [fusil  oil],  which  acts 
with  terrible  results  on  the  nerves;  seeming  like  a  diabolical  inspiration,  stirring 
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up  mania,  conrutj^ions  md  the  horrQrt  in  an  incredibly  short  spnce  of  time.  — 
Pkihd,  Ettninf^  BulUlin,  1807- 

Horse  and  Horae.  Even.  Originally  applied  to  horses  which  in 
running  u  race  cume  in  side  by  side,  or»  aa  the  phrase  is,  '*  neck 
and  neck;"  and  then  transferred  to  gamesters.  A  st<">ry  is  told  of 
ft  planter,  who,  sending  his  Kon  tc>  market  with  a  load  of  cotton,  re- 
ceiTcd  from  young  hopeful  the  following  statement  on  his  retnrn ;  — 

"Why,  daddy,  you  Mre,  [  mA  down  to  uld  sledjire  nlong  with  Jrtki'  Stt-ljldns. 
It  waa  Aorte  nnd  korfc^  and  Ms  deal*  Says  be,  *  Bill,  will  you  go  the  cotton  ?  • 
•  Done,*  says  I ;  and  don*t  you  think  if  the  deni  fool  didn't  turn  jaek  !  *'  —  Bun- 
him*t  EecoHtctiont. 

Horse- BarzL     A  stable. 

Hoise^Boat.  A  boat  propelled  by  horse-power,  common  in  the 
Western  waters.     Usually  a  ferry-boat, 

Horse-Cake.     Gingerbread  radely  fashioned  into  the  shape  of  a  horse. 

Horae-Car.  A  car  drawn  by  horses  on  a  railway,  common  in  all 
American  cities,  and  recently  introduced  into  European  cities. 

Horse-Colt.  We  frequently  see  in  ad verti.«(e merits  these  terms,  hone" 
cott,  mare'CalU  &c.     A  horse-coM  is  simply  a  colt ;  a  mare-colt,  b.  filly. 

Horse-Ferry.     A  ferry  which  is  passed  by  a  horse-boat.  —  Webster. 

Horse-Foot.  (Ltmulus  polt/phemus.)  The  common  name  of  a  crustar 
cean  found  in  our  waters  from  MasAoohusctta  to  Virginia,  miA  in 
some  places  so  abundant  as  to  be  used  for  nianure.  In  form  it  much 
resembles  a  horw's  hf>of.  It  is  also  called  Horse-Khoe  and  King- 
crab,  which  latter  is  the  name  by  which  it  is  knowD  in  England. 

Horse- Mackerel.  When  the  Blw-ftsh  reappeared  on  the  coast  of 
New  England,  — ^some  twenty-live  years  ago,  —  the  fishermen,  who 
were  unacquainted  with  the  species,  sometimes  called  it  Horse- 
mackercL  iJuL  thiit  name  was  previously,  and  is  now  usually  given 
to  the  C*/f>rym  mamUthim  (Mitchell),  sometimes  called  Spauhh  mach- 
trtl  (Af/r^M,  m  Bost.  Jour.  Nat.  Hist.  iv.  2<)1  (1SI2),  says  the  C. 
macul^tum  received  both  tliese  names  from  the  fishermen  of  Long 
Island.)  Dr.  Storer,  in  describing  the  IVrnttor/oM  .mltator  of  Cuvier, 
says,  **This  species  described  by  llitchell  as  the  Sromher  plumbeun, 
and  called  the  horge-mackerd  by  the  vulgar,  is  better  known  in  those 
portions  of  our  State  where  it  is  taken  as  the  blue-fish/^  —  FUhat  of 
Mqu^^  p.  57.     See  Blue-FUh, 

Borse-Mint.  {\ftmurda  punctata,)  A  large  species  of  mint,  grow- 
ing from  New  York  southward.  —  Wtbster. 
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Hone-Nettle.  (SQinnum  Carofinen^e)  A  plant  well  kncmTi  for  ita 
orange-yellow  berries.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  Bimilar  species  Is 
known  in  Brassil  by  Uie  same  name  in  PortugueM. 

Bone-RailTOad.     A  railroa^l  runtiing  through  the  streets  of  a  town  or 
city,  on  which  the  cars  are  drawn  by  horsea.  —  Webster^ 
In  England,  they  are  called  framwa^i. 

Borse-8boe.     See  Horse- Foot, 

Hoee.  The  Western  term  for  '*  stockings/*  which  is  considered 
extremely  indelicate,  although  ♦*  long  socks  "  is  pardonable. 

HoBB.  (A  corruption  of  the  word  horfe.)  A  man  remarkable  for  his 
ttrength,  courage,  &c.  A  vulgarism  peculiar  to  the  West,  Even 
of  a  prominent  lady,  a  Western  eulogist  will  say,  **  She's  a  Aom;** 
that  is,  a  sort  of  Pandora  or  nonsuch. 

n<Hat  Allen  is  powerful  popidtir,  and  the  **b«r"  hunten  admire  his  fre»>aad- 
easy  tniLuneni,  And  lOUAid'er  hint  oim  of  iha  people,  — none  of  yoiir  ftnck  up  im- 
ported chaps  from  the  dandy  States,  but  a  g<.*nuiiio  Wotti^mer,  —  in  »liortf  a  kamf 
EntA,  Sfwttttr  Lift,  p.  70. 

I  fM;-e  tbnr  wa»  miiiohief  in  th«  preacher  an  big  as  a  nieetin*  lioupe,  and  I  deter- 
mined tn  give  htm  as  ^ood  as  he  mdI;  »o  (  looked  at  him  sorter  »ttvagerotu  like, 
and  fiAj^  I,  **  Look  here,  A^«,  how  can  jou  liave  the  face  t«  talk  to  me,  arlcr 
what  you  said  V '"  —  Mike  Hoottr^  by  a  MiMouriiui, 

Hostiles.     Enemies.     Western. 

Hotel  Disease.  A  disease  which  broke  out  among  tlie  guests  at  tlie 
National  Hotel  in  Washiugtou  m  the  year  185(J,  somewhat  resem- 
bling cholera,  attended  with  vomiting,  diarrhcBa,  an<l  ra^iid  gt^neral 
prostratifjii.  Similar  t^ymptoms  Irnve  since  shown  themselves  at 
some  other  hotels,  though  not  with  the  a^ame  virulence. 

Hot  Slaw.  Cabbage,  minced  and  heated  with  vinegar :  thus  called  to 
distinguish  it  from  Kool  Siaa  (erroneously  etymologized  into  Cold 
Slaw).     Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 

Honnd.     A  negro-catcher. 

A  racogrujied  Hm*wl  or  nit^f^er  hunt«r,  named  McCabe,  stated  that  on  W«fdnee- 
diy,  &c.  — .V,  r.  Tj-iimnt^  July,  181)1. 

Hounds.  1.  A  gang  of  ruffians  who  infested  San  FranHsen  in  1849. 
They  al«o  styled  themselves  ♦♦  Regulatoi^/*  Their  nmrderous  ex- 
ce*H**8  were  committed  utider  the  pretence  of  guarding  the  com- 
munity  against  the  encroachments  of  Spanish  foreigners. 

2.  The  yjortions  of  a  wagon  which,  projf^cting  from  tbe  forward 
axle,  form  a  support  for  the  tongue  or  pole.  The  term  is  bcfrrowed 
from  nautical  language^  in  ^hich  it  means  the  projecting  parts  or 
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li«ad  of  tHe  mast,  seiring  as  sho aiders  for  the  top  or  trestle-trees  to 
tfiAl  cm* 
To  hottad.     To  pursue  m  with  m  hound*     Used  by  the  police  and 
doteetires  of  New  York*     A  man  arrested  for  cnrae  in  New  York 
Biid:  — 

He  bft^  Iwen  h/fmtdtd  ilmost  to  deith  b^  poticem«ii,  detectives^  Aad  repoitera. 
K.  r.  Trilmmt. 

Boot.  An  haur  t^f  sun  ©eaus  an  hour  before  sunset.  Southern  jind 
Wi*«»teru. 

Hourly.     Formerly  used  in  and  about  Boston  for  an  omnibus* 

House*  Usad  to  form  compounds,  such  as  meat-home^  wa»h-hoii»e^ 
mUi>kif>u*0 ;  where  an  Englishman  would  &ay,  resjiectively,  larder, 
laundry  f  diiiry. 

Houa^e-Car*     A  sort  of  close  car  u^ned  on  railways;  a  box  car. 

Houae- Hunting.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  most  houses  are  let  from 
Uie  ftrst  day  of  May;  and  the  landlords  have  assumed  to  themselves 
the  ri^ht  of  requiring  from  their  tenants  a  dedsion,  as  to  whether 
tliey  will  keep  their  houses  or  not»  three  months  l^efore  the  period 
for  which  they  hired  thcra  expires.  On  those  houses  which  are  not 
hired  for  another  term  (ut^nally  a  year),  "  hiils  '^  are  put  up  by  the 
landlords,  signifying  that  they  are  to  let*  Persons  who  intend  to 
**move  *'  trayer^e  that  section  of  Uie  city  in  which  tliey  desire  to 
MtAbliah  themselveSf  in  search  of  a  suitable  liouse,  in  whicli  search 
they  are  guided  by  the  landlord's  **  bills*''  This  is  called  houne- 
ktmiing^  and  is  practii^id  by  thousands  every  year- 
Folly  begjtn  to  grow  unoAfy  now,  becauii«  we  hadoU  got  no  h.uu«e,  and  nahl  I 
ougfit  ti>  go  A  hftiu^ -hunting  a»  evi-rybodv  else  did,  or  eUc  we  jbotild  be  turned 
out  tif  d*H»rs.  —  Jffi/or  DQwning^  Mntf^lnt^  in  AVw  York. 

To  houaekeep  is  a  verb,  formed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  verb  to 
UoiidUt^  which  is  credited  in  the  dictionaries  to  Arhuthnot,  South- 
ern and  New  England*  English  cricket-players  always  say  to 
tiHctet'keep :  and,  in  the  past,  he  wicket-keeped* 

Souaeii,  aA  the  plural  of  home.  This  old  form  is  still  used  by  the 
illiterate  in  the  interior  of  New  England*  m  also  in  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  It  is  provincial  in  various  p^irta  of 
England. 

Comftiu*  Nepot  writfttti  that  tJie  himten  In  Home  were  no  oth«niriiie  covered 
overhoiitl  hm  with  ftltindleii  [^^hinjiles)  until  the  war  with  King  Prrrhti*,  fo  wit 
lOT  the  •f*40c  of  470  ye«ri  after  the  foatidjilioo  of  iJie  cily.^HuUdnd's  Plinjf, 

That  day  at  howen  »o  Mhe  ttopjied 

Shfi  Ytaj$  bokiad  for  diaaer.  -^  EmtJt  Dialect^  p*  14. 
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Th8  o>iHP  m%%^  is  used  as  a  noun  collective,  for  all  that  apper- 
tains to  the  house  or  homestead,  its  outbuildings,  &c. 

It  is  enacted  by  the  court  and  authoritie  thereof,  that  henceforth  no  peraon  or 
persons  shall  permit  any  meetings  of  the  Quakers  to  bee  in  his  houne  or  hovaing, 
PlymmUh  Colony  LawB,  1661. 

I  testifie  that  about  forty-two  yeares  from  this  date  Richard  Smith  had  kept 
possession  of  his  hownng^  land,  and  meadows.  —  Letter  from  Roger  WUlianu^ 
R.  I,  Col.  Records,  1679,  Vol.  III.  p.  67. 

Beside  the  house  and  lot,  there  waa  the  housing  upon  it — New  Itawen 
Records  (1654). 

Housen-Stoff    Household  furniture. 

On  the  first  day  of  May,  at  12  o'clock,  if  the  tenant  isn*t  out,  an  officer  goes 
and  puts  him  into  the  street,  neck  and  heels,  with  his  wife  and  children  and  all 
hb  housennstuff.  —  Major  Douming,  May-day  in  New  York,  p.  80. 
A  wife  would  make  good  housen-stuff, 

If  she  were  downright  clever ; 
And  Sail  could  suit  nie  well  enough, 
If  she  would  let  me  have  her.  —  Song,  Yankee  Doodle. 

Hove.  (Ang.-Sax.  hof,  pret.  of  heafan,  to  heave.)  This  old  preterite 
is  much  used  by  illiterate  persons  in  the  United  States. 

How?  Used  chiefly  in  New  England,  like  the  French  comment t  in 
asking  for  the  repetition  of  something  not  understood. 

Do  put  your  accents  in  the  proper  spot ; 

Don't—  let  me  beg  you  —  don't  say  **  ffow  f  "  for  •*  What  ?  " 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Poems. 

How  are  you,  Johnny  ?     A  term  of  address  used  by  the  soldiers  in 

the  late  war,  and  now  applied  to  any  stranger. 
How  come?     (Pron.  huc-cum.)     How  came  it  ?  how  did  it  happen  ? 

Southern. 

How  de  ?  A  still  further  contraction  of  how  d^ye  f  for  how  do  you  do? 
Southern.     Used  also  as  a  noun;  as,  **  to  send  howdy, ''^ 

Howdy.  A  desideratum  accomplished.  *'  That 's  the  howdy, ^*  — the 
very  thing  desired. 

How  fare  you  ?  This  is  a  common  expression,  in  some  parts  of  New 
England,  for  **  How  do  you  do?  "  It  is  pronounced  short;  as,  **  How 
fa*  yef*^     In  English  prov.  dialect,  **  How  fare  'e  P* 

Newman.    WTiat,  come  back  so  soon  ?    How  fare  you,  Doolittle  ? 
DovHttle.    Cleverly.    Steady,  pretty  steady,  and  quite  chirk  again,  I  thank 
you. —  />.  Humphreys,  The  Yankee  in  England. 

How  la  that  for  high?  A  slang  expression  and  quite  common, 
equivalent  to  **  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  height  of  it?  "  •*  How 
is  that  for  grandeur?  "  *'  What  do  you  think  of  it?  ** 
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A  Quaker  imused  to  the  slang  phrases  of  the  day,  and  quite 
myBtified  with  what  he  has  heard,  thus  speaks  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  aoco.^ted  hy  a  rude  fellow  t  — 

The€  kttow§  I  cuUivjite  the  peaceful  habit  of  our  sect, 

Hut  thU  miLn'A  cuiulnct  wrqught  on  m*^  n  »Iir];gukr  effect; 

For  whf  ti  bf  flapped  my  hroad-briin  off,  and  OAked,  "  Horn  '§  thai  Jot  hiffh  f  " 

It  miiMid  the  Xihun  jn  mc,  nod  I  smote  tiim  hip  and  thigh  I 

T\lien  Scotty  Brig^,  the  Califoruia  miner,  called  upon  the  min- 
wter  to  preach  the  funeral  disconrse  of  Buck  Fanshaw,  a  noted 
character,  he  said:  — 

We  arc  griiog  to  g^et  it  up  rt^g^ardl «-.-»»  of  ^xpenpte.  [Buck]  was  always  nifty 
himself,  and  «o  you  bet  hh  funeral  Aln''t  going  to  lie  no  slouch,  —  solid  silver 
door-ptatf  on  his  cofUn^  hix  plumes  on  the  hearse,  and  a  niKger  on  the  box  in  a 
bikd  fhlrt  and  a  plug  hat,  — how'iihai  for  kighf*^ —  Mark  Ttcnin,  Roughing 
It,  p,  i\U. 

How  you  talk !  Said  in  order  to  indicate  surprise  or  other  emotionB. 
New  England. 

Hub.  •*  The  Hub  **  is  a  term  applied  to  Boston.  **  The  Huh  of  the 
Univergey**  i.  e.  tlie  great  centre,  or  chief  city,  like  the  huh  of  a 
wheel,  to  which  the  apokes  are  subservient*  This  term  is  applied 
by  the  n|teciiil  corresfjondent  of  the  **  London  Daily  News/*  Jan.  18, 
187G,  to  the  greatest  commercial  city  of  India-  Iti  describing  the 
Tisit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  says:  — 

Calcutta,  with  no  trivial  infusion  of  downright  vulgarity,  ewaggers  &8  if  it 
were  the  huh  q/  the  urUvtrtt^  the  veritable  »a1t  of  the  ^rth. 

Hubbj.  Hubbly,  Uneven;  rough,  A  term  applied  to  roads,  par- 
ticularly when  frozen.  The  original  word,  atill  used  provincially  in 
England,  m  hobhltf. 

Huckleberry.  {GaiflwtMacia.)  A  small  shrub,  and  its  small,  globu- 
lar, black,  sweet  fruit,  re»erriWing  the  Wliortleberry  of  England, 
whence  it  is  sometimes  called  by  that  name. 

AAto  kudelebernf  and  blackberry  plea,  you  will  And  them  [in  Connecticut]  juat 
fti  our  mother  made  them  fifty  yeiirB  ngo. —  GtttMiricA't  HtminUctncttf  YoK  L 
p.  a05. 

A  »pecies  found  in  w^et  land,  of  a  bluish  color  and  sweeter  than 
the  blacky  is  known  as  the  Swamp-Huvkleberry, 

Huckleberry  above  the  Persimmon.  To  be  a  hucklehtrry  abave  on^B 
per»immon  in  a  Soutliern  phraae»  meaning  to  excel. 

The  way  he  and  hii  companionp  ujed  to  destroy  the  beasti  of  the  foreita  was 
hmBM€btrry  9bw9  t^epemmman  of  aay  native  in  the  country.  ^  Tkorpt^  Bach- 
tBOotUi  p.  16&. 
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Hnge  Paw8.  A  nickname  given  to  the  working  men  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  New  York.  Said  to  have  been  first  used  by  the  late 
J.  T.  Buckingham,  in  the  **  Boston  Courier." 

The  Hugt  Paws  ought  to  have  another  meeting  in  Tammany  Hall,  before  they 
make  their  nominations.  — N,  T.  Herald^  Oct.  7,  1846. 

Hugger-Mugger.    1.  To  hush ;  to  smother. 

If  a  British  captain  board  an  American  ship,  and  make  a  selection  of  the 
choicest  of  her  crew,  that  is  a  venial  offence,  to  be  hugger-muggered  up;  while 
all  our  complaints  are  drowned  by  a  chorus  of  *'  Britannia  rules  the  waves.**  — 
N.  F.  Tribune,  June  1,  1862. 

2.  To  take  secret  counsels;  to  act  clandestinely;  to  complot. 

Listening  to  key-hole  revelations,  and  hugger-muggering  with  disappointed 
contractors  and  bar-room  politicians,  .  .  .  they  went  home  to  reek  themselves, 
&c.  — -Y.  r.  Tribune,  Feb.  26,  1862. 

Hulking.     Exhibiting  bulk ;  bulky;  bulky. 

Great,  vigorous,  healthy  men,  .  .  .  walking  rapidlj  back  from  the  first  toooh 
of  the  foe,  .  .  .  great  huOcing  poltroons.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune,  June  5,  1862. 

Hull.     A  vulgar  pronunciation  of  the  word  whole,  very  common  in 

New  England. 
Hulled  Com.     Indian  com  scalded  or  boiled  in  lye,  until  the  hulls 

come  off.    It  is  then  rinsed  and  boiled,  making  a  most  palatable 

dish.     See  Tortilla, 
When  I  was  about  nineteen,  I  ate  so  much  huUed  com  that  it  made  my  jaws 

ache.  — A'eOo^jr,  Black  Rifle,  p.  19. 

Hulls.    The  husks  of  peas,  &c.     At  the  South,  applied  also  to  the 

shells  of  oysters. 
To  hull.     To  free  from  the  husks:  accordingly,  to  hull  peas  is  to  shell 

them;  to  hull  oysters,  to  open  them.     Southern. 
Huly.     A  noise,  uproar.     **  To  raise  huhj,''^     New  England. 

Hum.  A  vulgar^ pronunciation  of  home;  as,  **My  old  man  ain't  to 
hum,^^  i.  e.  is  not  at  home.    New  England. 

Well,  well,  I  know  it  now,  —  "  hum  is  hum,  be  it  ever  so  humbly."  I  am  desperd 
sick  of  being  in  strange  parts.  I  wish  I  was  at  hum  apn,  under  mother's  own 
ruff,  I  guess  —  I  know  I  do.  —D.  Humphreys,  The  Yankee  in  Enghtnd. 

When  is  charity  like  a  top  ?    When  it  begins  to  hum.  —  Baltimore  Sun. 

Human,  for  human  being.       Western,  and  sometimes  Eastern. 

As  I  was  lookin'  down  the  gully,  I  espied  a  mighty  big  bear,  that  was  travellin* 
my  way.  I  had  no  idee  that  he  was  around,  and  am  quite  sartin  he  didn't  expect 
to  meet  a  human  in  such  a  place.  —  Hammond,  Wild  Northern  Scenes,  p.  224. 

Parson  Brown  low,  the  editor  of  the  **  ELnoxville  Whig,"  is  just  as  fierce  upon 
dogs  when  they  annoy  him  as  he  is  upon  the  humans  who  cross  his  path.  —Ear' 
per't  Mag.,  Dec,  1857,  p.  136. 
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Whit  briogi  ft  duck  a  streftkiniir  it  down  ctrt&m  if  humanM  iiin*t  bi-hind  her? 
and  who  *a  in  the»«  diggitre  bui  Iiyliann  V  —  Ruxtfm*s  Far  HVat,  p.  UK 

The  Aubject  of  woman,  my  dear  hcjirer*,  is  n  difflcuU,  n  tender^  and  a  delicate 
one.  Woman,  primiirily,  wiw.  ii  sort  of  jiecoad-hrtnd  hunum^  or,  I  might  say,  the 
carniited  Raperfluily  of  man.  —  Drnte^M  Sernutf**,  Vol.  01. 

Homanitariaii.  (Lat.  htmumm.)  One  who  deDies  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  And  believes  hini  a  mere  man. 

The  **  X.  Y,  Evening  Post/'  July  15»  1859,  in  a  poem  relating 
to  ft  Chinaman,  who  had  committed  a  murder  in  California,  eays:  — 

Wretched  Barbarian,  Wf>r»e  Omn  n  Ptinan 

Cradlcil  in  malico, 
What  kumanittirian 
Dare  »natch  from  his  ljip«  till  he  |>alnfu,lly  sip« 
The  murderer**  eh  dice  ? 

Humbly.     A  vulgar  migpronunciation  of  homely. 

Hununock.  Knolla  or  small  elevations  along  the  ooasti  fto  designated 
by  seamen,     8ee  Hommock. 

BuQg.  In  England,  it  occasionally  happens  that  great  offenders  are 
hanged  ;  but  in  the  States  and  Canada  criminals  are  never  hanged t 
they  are  all  hung.  In  England,  beef  in  hung^  gates  are  hung^  and 
curtains  are  hung ;  but  felons  are  hanged;  in  Canada,  felons,  bt^ef, 
gates,  and  curtains  are  all  treat^^d  the  same  way.  • —  Rev.  A.  C-  Geikie, 
in  Canadian  Journal^  Sept.,  1857. 

Rung  Beet  Dried  t»eef ,  so  called  from  being  hung  up  in  tlie  air  to 
dry;  also  called  chip  beef. 

The  hainsi  were  cat  out,  « lightly  §alted,  and  hang  up  in  the  chimnoy  to  dryi 
ADfl  thui)  became  dried  or  Aun^  bee/.  —  Goodrich's  Reminisce ncei^  Vol.  I.  p  6(5 » 

Hunk.  1.  A  large  piece  or  slice;  a  big  lump,  Ex.:  ♦*  A  great  hunk 
of  bread  and  cheene/ *  It  is  a  variation  of  the  word  hunch,  which 
is  used  in  England  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  See  Giro#e  ftnd 
Moor^s  Glosi^ries. 

2.  (Dutch,  hotd\)  Place,  post,  home.  A  word  descended  from 
the  Dutch  children,  and  much  ui^ed  by  New  York  boys  in  their  play. 
**To  lie  /tunk^^^  or  **  all  AwfJ",''  is  to  have  reached  the  goal  or  place 
of  meeting  without  being  intercepted  by  one  of  the  opposite  partyt 
to  be  all  safe. 

Tills  word  has  also  tnad©  iU  way  into  political  life*  In  a  debate 
of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  New  York  (December,  1856),  on  the 
purchase  of  certain  grounds  on  the  Ea^t  River  for  a  market  site, 
Alderman  Ely  .«iaid :  — 

Mr.  L had  fllled  m  and  made  thb  ground  in  the  watem  of  the  East  River 

without  autboriry;  and  now  he  felt  himoelf  all  A«MMb,  and  wanted  to  get  lliis  cnor- 
iDOu»  torn  out  of  the  city.  —  iV'.  T,  Triimn*^  Dec*  W,  UW. 
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Hnnkers.  Tliose  who  cling  to  the  homestead  or  to  old  principles.  A 
nickname  given  in  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  Conservative  wing 
of  the  Democratic  party  as  opposed  to  the  Young  Democracy,  or 
Barnburners.  They  are  often  called  Old  Hunkers,  from  Hunk, 
home,  as  above. 

Senator  A has  long  coveted,  and  finally  obtained,  a  leading  position.    He 

is  now  the  leader  of  the  hunkers  of  Missouri,  —  a  noble  band,  with  just  seven 
principles,  and  a  foresight  the  exact  length  of  their  noses.  —  New  York  Evening 
Pott,  1849. 

Hunkerism.  The  doctrines  of  the  Conservative  Democracy,  or  Old 
Hunkers. 

Honkey.  Very  fine;  **  tip-top;"  "just  the  thing."  Applied  more 
commonly  to  things  than  to  persons.     **  That 's  hunkey,** 

In  one  of  the  songs  of  the  late  w^ar  called  "  The  Men  of  the  Day," 
allusion  is  thus  made  to  the  Confederates  and  a  distinguished 

Greneral:  — 

And  though  they  many  a  plan  have  tried, 

They  cannot  him  inveigle ; 
The  *MittIe  Dutchman's  *'  wide  awake, 
A  hunkey-hoy  is  Sigel. 

On  the  trial  of  General  Babcock  for  connection  with  the  whiskey 
frauds  at  St.  Louis,  Feb.,  1876,  the  following  telegram,  from  J.  H. 
Joyce  to  General  McDonald,  was  submitted:  — 

Matters  are  hunkey,  go  it  lively,  and  watch  sharply.  Every  thing  looks  well. 
Send  a  report.    Feel  hunkey. 

Hunkidori.  Superlatively  good.  Said  to  be  a  word  introduced  by 
Japanese  Tommy,  and  to  be  (or  to  be  derived  from)  the  name  of  a 
street,  or  a  bazaar,  in  Yeddo. 

Oh,  the  noble  class  of  '08  is  just  old  hunkedore; 

It 's  bound  to  cover  Hamilton,  likewise  itself,  with  glorj'. 

Hamilton  Colleye  Songs  in  Carmina  CuUeyenda,  p.  147. 

At  the  trial  of  General  Bal>cock,  at  St.  Louis  (Feb.,  1876),  a 
witness  was  asked  if  he  got  a  receipt  for  a  certain  telegram  delivered 
Mr.  Joyce.    He  replied,  *'  No." 

Counsel.     **  What  did  he  say  when  you  asked  for  it  V  *' 

Witness.  He  said,  ''Oh!  that's  all  right,  hunkidori,  or  something  like  that 
It  *s  only  a  blind."  —  Report  in  New  Yotk  Tribune. 

To  hunt  for  Meat  At  the  Far  West,  the  hunter  hunts  for  meat,  when 
in  search  of  food,  in  contradistinction  to  hunting  for  skins. 

Hunting-Shirt.  A  blouse  or  shirt  originally  made  of  deerskin  and 
highly  ornamented,  worn  by  trappers  and  hunters  as  well  as  by 
travellers  on  the  Western  frontier. 
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A  Ughf,  figuredt  and  fringed  hnntinff^thiri  of  cotton  covpi-ed  his  body,  while 
leggings  of  deerekin  rose  to  his  knee.  —  Coaptr,  Oaic  Openiny^. 

'Blm  up,  Fremont !  and  go  before ; 

ITic  hour  must  have  its  irmi; 
Put  on  the  huniint/shirt  onee  mon^ 

Awl  lead  in  rreetlom^s  van!  —  WhUHer. 

Bnrra's  Nest.     A  state  of  confusion.     A  womaifs  word, 

"Now  just  look  at  rou,  Mr.  .Toneji!  [  declare,  it  Rivot^  me  a  chill  to  tet  you 
gti  to  a  drawer     What  do  you  want  ?    Tell  me,  arid  I  will  fjet  it  for  you.'* 

Mrs.  Joncfi  Hprinprs  to  the  *idc  of  her  tiutband,  who  hus  j?on«  to  the  bureau  for 
something,  and  puxhefl  him  away. 

*'Tb<:fe  now!  Just  Ifxik  at  the  A «*rmV  wfnrt  you  have  made!  What  do  yon 
want,  itr.  Jone»  ?  '*  —  Arthur'*  LntlU*"  Mntfrttine. 

'*  Hallo/'  ffay*  she,  ^*  here '»  the  devil  to  pay,  and  no  pitch  hot  Are  you  goln* 
to  kill  that  h<^y  ?  Here 's  a  pretty  kurrn's  nest ;  let  me  we  "ne  of  you  dare  to  lay 
hand?  on  thi«j  pickanniny.*'  —  Snm  SUch,  FTumnn  N^niurt,  p.  59. 

I  lay  till  after  dfl_vlight,  and  then  one  of  my  eommdes  «hook.  me,  to  tell  me  that 
the  Itidian  ^Mtyn  hn.<\  found  a  Awn"ri'#  ntsi  Out  1  went,  and  about  a  hundred 
yards  from  camp  there  war  an  old  bulTalo  bull  with  a  hundrt'cl  littlu  streer hing 
impi  about  him  with  their  hows  and  arrowft, —  Cmrktit't  Atlrtnfurt*. 

**  You  *ve  got  our  nloek  all  to  pieces,  and  have  h^ecu  keeping  up  a  perfect 
hvrrfth'*  nest  in  our  kittheii  for  three  dayi.  Do  either  put  that  clock  together 
or  let  it  nlone/*  —  Mn,  Stowe^  Oldtown  /^ofifct,  chap.  if. 

Hurricane.  (W.  Ind.  urican.)  This  Tvord  does  not  appear  in  tiny 
English  dictionary  before  1720,  when  Phillips  notices  it  as  a  word 
denoting  **  a  violent  storm  of  wind»  which  often  happens  in  Jamaica 
anil  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  making  very  great  havoc  and 
overthrow  of  trees,  houf^es,  &c."  Other  dictionaries  of  a  later 
period  describe  it  as  a  violent  wind  in  the  West  Indies,  It  is  the 
Carib  name  for  a  high  wind,  such  as  is  described  by  Phillips,  and 
waa  doubtless  carried  by  seamen  to  Europe,  whence  it  became 
introduced  into  various  languages. 

I  phflll  next  speak  of  hurfioynr*.  The^e  are  %iolent  stormy  raging  chiefly 
among  the  faribce  t.^landa;  though  t)y  refatinn  Jamaica  bty;  of  lat«  ytam  beon 
much  anooyed  by  them.  They  are  expected  in  July,  August,  or  Septcmbef,— 
Bm^i^^  Vojfa^ti,  VoL  II*  ch.  6. 

To  its  covert  glides  the  silent  bird, 
While  the  hurrimnr't  distant  voice  is  heard 
Uplifted  among  the  mnuntaina  round, 
And  the  forests  h«ar  and  answer  the  sound. 

Brynni,  Tht  Hufrica»e* 

Hurrygraph.    A  sketch  luade;  a  letter  written  hurriedly. 

But  T  must  cloFe  this  hurry ffraph^  which  I  bav«  no  time  to  review. «-  The 
JmitpendtHt,  July  31,  186 L 

SO 
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Hnrryment.     Hurry;  confusion.     Southern. 

I  always  hate  to  kiss  old  women  what  hain't  got  no  teeth ;  and  I  was  monstrous 
glad  old  Miss  Stallins  had  her  handkerchief  to  her  face,  for  in  the  kurrffment  I 
kissed  it.  —  Major  Joneses  Travels. 

Hurry  np.  A  word  derived  from  the  eating-house  direction  to  the 
servants  below.  It  vexed  a  lover  of  good  speech  and  apt,  when  he 
heard  a  boy  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  call  to  one  to  come  down  by  xuaug 
that  phrase. 
Hurry  up  the  Cakes,  t.  e.  Be  quick,  look  alive.  This  phrase,  which 
has  lately  got  in  vogue,  originated  in  the  common  New  York  eating- 
houses,  where  it  is  the  custom  for  the  waiters  to  bawl  out  the  name 
of  each  dish  as  fast  as  ordered,  that  the  person  who  serves  up  may 
get  it  ready  without  delay,  and  where  the  order,  **  Hurry  up  them 
cakes f*^  &c.,  is  frequently  heard. 

If  yott  have  any  communications  to  make,  hurry  tfiem  up,  hot  and  hasty,  like 
buckwheat  cakes  at  a  cheap  eating-house.  —  Dow's  SermotUy  p.  61. 
Of  General  Lee,  the  Rebel  chief,  you  all  perhaps  do  know. 
How  he  came  North,  a  short  time  since,  to  spend  a  month  or  so  ? 
But  soon  he  found  the  climate  warm,  although  a  Southern  man. 
And  quickly  hurried  up  his  cakes,  and  toddled  home  again. 

Ballad,  Bow  are  you.  General  Leef 

To  hush  up.  To  cease  speaking,  to  be  silent,  to  hush.  To  dry  up, 
give  us  a  rest,  and  to  shut  up,  are  other  vulgar  expressions  with  the 
same  meaning. 

We  passed  out,  Greene  following  us  with  loud  words,  which  brought  the  four 
sailors  to  the  door,  when  I  told  him  to  A imA  up,  or  I  would  take  him  prisoner.  — 
General  Sherman's  Memoirs,  Vol.  I.  p.  37. 

Husking.  The  act  of  stripping  off  husks  from  Indian  com ;  generally 
called  ** shucking"  in  the  South  and  West.  In  New  England,  it 
is  the  custom  for  farmers  to  invite  their  friends  to  assist  them  in 
this  task.  The  ceremonies  on  these  occasions,  called  also  Husking 
Bees  and  Husking  Frolics,  are  well  described  by  Joel  Barlow,  in  hia 
poem  on  Hasty  Pudding:  — 

For  now,  the  cow-house  fill'd,  the  harvest  home, 

Th'  invited  neighbors  to  the  husking  come; 

A  frolic  scene,  where  work  and  mirth  and  play 

Unite  their  charms  to  chase  the  hours  away. 

The  laws  of  husking  every  wight  can  tell ; 

And  sure  no  laws  he  ever  keeps  so  well : 

For  each  red  ear  a  general  kiss  he  gains, 

With  each  smut  ear  she  smuts  the  luckless  swains; 

But  when  to  some  sweet  maid  a  prize  is  cast. 

Red  as  her  lips,  and  taper  as  her  waist, 

She  walks  around,  and  culls  one  favored  beau. 

Who  leaps,  the  luscious  tribute  to  bestow. 
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Tarioii!!  the  sport,  «*«  lire  the  witjt  aM  bratnt 
Of  Wfll-plea*'!!  laj^jne^  and  contendinj?  ewaiiiB ; 
Tilt  the  va!*t  mniiiirl  of  w>rn  is  swept  awajf 
And  be  that  ^aiiia  the  last  ear  vrini  the  day*  —  Ointa  3. 
He  talked  of  a  turkey-hunt,  a  huskinrf-bte,  thank^viag  ball,  racingt  and  ft 
Tliiety  of  thin  pi.  —  Mnrffnret^  p,  48. 

He  counts  hiH  couscin  Phebe  no  better  in  her  home  upon  the  Avenue  than  when 
abe  played  barefooted  at  the  old  hu*innff-/rotuv  of  Newtown  —  Ike  Mnrj^ei^ 
Fudgt  DtdnffB, 

My  iiam«  ift  Jededlali  llaniebi%d,  —  called  Jed  for  iihort,  —allowed  to  be  tbe 
•tnortect  clmp  at  aA»*Jl-if»'  or  log-rollni'  in  all  our  part*,  besides  knowin*  something 
about  grammar.  —  Tfrn  Grtttn  Mounttrin  Boyi,  A  Dmma^  p.  9. 

According  to  Longfellow,  the  gocid  lack  attending  the  finding  of 
a  red  ear  is  an  Indian  superstitioti :  — 

And  whenever  (♦omc  lucky  inaiden 
Found  a  red  far  in  the  kugkitnj^ 
Found  a  raaiyi?  car  fpcI  as  bloof!  it, 
Kushka !  cried  they  all  tOju^ther, 
Nitshka!  you  .nhall  have  a  sweetheart, 
You  Bball  have  a  handsome  husband. 

Song  of  Htattmtha^  Canto  xiiL 

Htua^Bran  in  Indiana  ia  the  same  as  Coh  in  Virginia.     A  coiruption 

of  hunk. 
Hyp«r.     To  bustle.     **  I  must  hyper  aWut  an*  git  tea/^ 
Hyperion,    (Cennoihux  Americafia.)  A  plant,  from  the  leave*  of  which 

was  made  formerly  a  beverage  popular   in   New  England.     See 

Labrador  Tea. 
Hypo.     An  abbreviation  of  hypochondria. 

Tlie  old  man  would  s'ive  up  to  the  hifpo^  and  keep  hid  bed  for  week^.     During 

this  time,  he  wouldn't  say  n  word,  but  '' f  'm  not  lotiff  for  this  world."  —  EaUbur- 

tim^  The  AmtricanM  itt  Home,  VoL  I.  p.  176. 

Hypo-y,  fttjra  Hypo,     **  She  *s  not  sick,  she  '«  only  Aj/po-y.*'  t^i  /i^L^x^fl£ 

Hypped.     One  who  has  hypochondria  is  aaid  to  be  hypped.     Used 

ako  in  England. 
Hyst.  (Corruption  of  HoUl)  A  violent  fall.  Ex.  r  ^*  His  foot  slipped, 
and  he  got  a  hysiV  Mr.  J.  C.  Xeal  thus  disc^urgea  on  thia  word  : 
•*  A  falU  for  instance,  is  indeterminate.  It  may  be  an  ea«y  slip  down, 
*-a  gentle  visitation  nt  mother  oarth-  but  a  hijM  ia  a  rapid,  forcible 
performance,  which  may  be  done  either  backward  or  forward,  but 
of  necessity  with  Buch  violence  a.^  to  knock  the  breath  out  of  the 
body,  or  it  is  unworthy  of  the  noble  appellation  of  hysi.  It  is  an 
apt  but  figurative  mode  of  expression,  and  it  ia  often  carried  still 
further;  for  people  sometimes  say,  'Lower  him  up,  and  hyst  him 
dowa.'  "  —  Charcoal  Sketches, 
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I  can^t  see  the  groundf  nnd  every  dark  night  Am  iiire  to  g«t  a  h^^  —  ctther  s 
forrenl  hyti  ar  a  bmckerd  Ay</,  or  (lomii  sort  of  a  Ayii,  but  more  bjickerds  than  for* 
TOTdi,  —  J.  C,  Ne(t{^  Sketches. 

One  of  the  moH  iiiifeelin'  (ricks  I  know  of  is  thft  waj  sonio  folki  h«v«  got  6f 
laugliing  out  whrii  they  fee  a  gentlenian  catching  a  reguUr  Ay«E,  wtth  his  It^gs  in 
tbe  air,  and  hi^i  uoddle  Kplat  down  on  the  cold  brickt.  A  hynt  i»  bad  enough 
without  being  sniggured  at.  —Utw  Emjlmd  Tales, 

ritv%  kind^  gentle  folks,  friends  of  humanity, 

Twig  how  the  pavemunt^  are  cuwivd  with  ic«; 
Sprinkle  the  sidewalks  with  a^hes  for  ciiarity, 
Scalier  the  aahes  and  cave  us  a  hyU. 

i  WoMh,)  Eptninff  Star,  Feb.  4,  IB&T. 


I. 

I  Dad !    An  exclamation  used  in  the  Weatern  States. 

"  /  dnd!  if  I  didn^t  snatch  up  Ruff  fttid  kits  him/*  Here  the  «ttioti«n  of  the 
old  man  made  a  pause.  —  Cariton,  The  Ntw  PurchaUf  VoL  I.  p.  17d. 

Ideal  Brokerage.  Among  stock-brokers,  the  iileal  of  brokerage  is  the 
piirchixse  or  ni\lc  of  securities  for  outside  parties^  where  the  object  is 
an  mbfiolute  acquisition  of  ]>roperty»  or  absolute  sale  of  property. 
Generally  speaking,  there  roiwt  be  in  such  case  a  deposit  of  the 
stock  or  of  the  money  value  of  the  stock.  —  Medbety^  Men  and 
M^iteries  of  Wall  Sreet,  p,  48, 

Hk.  In  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England,  it  signiiies  the  same  ;  aS| 
"  Mackintosh  of  that  i/Jt"  denotea  a  gentleman  whose  surname  and 
the  title  of  hk  estate  are  the  same",  as,  '*  Mackintosh  of  Mackin- 
fcosk^' —  Worcester. 

By  a  curious  perversion ,  political  newspaper  writers  in  America 
often  use  the  phrase  **of  that  ilk  **  in  the  sense  of  •*  of  that  sort, 
itamp,  class,'*  Thus  the  *^  Baltimore  Sun,"  of  the  1 5th  of  May, 
18o4,  wiys :  — 

**The  ^Journal  of  Commerce'  and  the  *  True  Democrat'  both  denoonce  ia 
advance  the  meeting  uallt^d  in  the  New  York  Park»  Saturday  afternoon  [to  cen* 
aure  Senator  Donglaa'i  Nebraiika  BiU],  a(»  a  thorough  abolition  dt^moRj^tration; 
In  proof  of  which  the  namea  of  John  Van  Buren,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  and  otbera 
of  that  ilk,  that  were  promised  to  ^peiik^  arc  referred  to/' 

HI.  Viciotis.  This  strange  application  of  the  word  \^  common  in 
Texas  ;  as,  **  Is  your  dog  iWf  *  meaning,  is  he  vicious.  —  Oltn$ted*i 
Texas,  p,  78. 

Hly.  A  word  used  by  writers  of  an  inferior  class,  who  do  not  seem 
to  perceive  that  Ul  is  itself  an  adverb,  without  the  termination  l^. 

Thfi  IfltH  Rti  Mmnflri  fmirtmt  nt  Brawn  ttniTiiniity  m  WKinw 
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this  word  in  a  composition  submitted  to  his  critical  inspectiowi 
aaked  of  the  atudeut  who  presented  it,  '*  Why  don't  you  say 
welly  f' 

Diatmsittd  mm  my  Diindl  i»,  and  hax  been^  by  a  x'E^i(^ty  of  atlentioiis,  I  am  ittjf 
able  by  letter  to  give  you  tUe  fMiti^factitm  I  cotild  wrish  qd  thv  tsnhjtx-i  of  yitur 
letler*  —  ZreWcT*  of  Richard  H.  Lte  to  kU  dster,  i;78. 

"My  good  friend/*  eaid  the  mun  of  |p*»vity»  *'  have  you  not  undergone  what 
they  call  hiird  time^,  — l>t*«n  »et  tifwjo  and  persecuted^  aud  very  i7/y  eiitrcalied,  by 
•omc  of  your  f*3 1  low -creatures?  **  —  Puttmm^t  Montht^^  August,  1854. 

Immediately,  for  as  soon  as.  Ex,  :  *'  The  deer  fell  dead  immediateiy 
they  &hot  iiim/'  This  wretched  word  is  creeping  into  use  from 
England,  where  directly  is  used  in  the  same  way. 

Xmznigrant.  A  person  that  removes  into  a  country  for  the  purpose  of 
a  permanent  residence.  —  Webster, 

Immigration.  (Lat.  immiffralio.)  The  passing  or  removing  into  a 
country  for  the  purptose  of  a  i>ermaneiit  residence.  —  Wth^fer^ 

The  '*  Lundou  Quarterly  Review, '^  in  noticing  *■■  D wight's  Trav- 
els/* in  a  note,  says,  **  The  Americana  have  jndieiuusly  adopted  this 
word  from  our  old  writers." — Vol.  XXX.  p.  39. 

The  immiffrdtivnM  of  the  Arabiani  into  Eurrtpc,  and  the  Crusade*^  produced 
niimberleas  accouttti<,  piirtly  true  and  partly  fabuluna^  of  iho  wonders  seen  iu 
£astem  countries. —  Wartfm**  IlUi.  Any.  Puttt^^  Vol.  I. 

/mmiy$*tition  has  doubtless  been  a  prolidc-  source  of  multiplying  words.  — 
Bomiliim^  Nuf/a  LiUraria,  p.  381. 

Mr.  Pickering,  in  his  Vocabulary,  observes  that  this  word,  as  well 
M  immigrant  and  the  verb  to  immi^ate^  were  first  used  iti  this  coun- 
try by  Dr,  Belknap,  in  History  of  New  Ilanipshire,  who  giv6A 
his  reasons  for  their  use.  fmmiffmnt  is  orig^inal  with  Dr.  B*  ;  but 
the  others  have  long  been  used  by  good  EugliKh  authors,  though  of 
course  less  frequently  than  by  American  writere,  who  have  more 
need  of  them. 

To  improve.  L  To  render  more  valuable  by  additions,  as  houses, 
barns,  or  fences  on  a  farm.  Thus  we  freqiiputly  see  advertisements 
of  a  piece  of  ground  improi^ed  by  a  dwellitig  and  out- houses. 

Where  lands  lye  in  common  unfencedi  if  one  man  «hal1  imprtn^t  his  land  by 
reocing  ja  several,  and  another  shall  not,  be  who  Rhall  imprtJtt  shall  secure  hia 
landfi  against  other  men*i  cattle.  — Mass.  €(*Um^  Laws,  164!2. 

2.  To  occupy  ;  to  make  use  of,  employ.  Thus,  some  persons  sjieak 
of  an  **  improved  "or  an  '*  unimproved  "  house,  meaning  one  occn- 
pifid  or  unoccupied.  **  This  word/'  says  Mr.  Pickering,  "in  the 
firat  Mnse,  is  In  constant  use  in  all  parts  of  New  Enghmd,  but  iu 
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the  second  sense  (when  applied  to  persons,  aa  in  the  following 
example)  it  is  not  so  common.*' 

In  miction  of  trespius  iin^itist  Bcvenil  d(*fendAfiti,  the  pUintiffo  mft>%  ift«r  ii«tM 
is  closed,  strike  out  any  of  them  for  the  purpoMs  of  improting  them  «s  wttnc!SM«. 
Bwifl'iB^ttetn  qftht  Cvl^ny  Latas  0/ CofiMcciU^ul,  Vol.  II.  p,  2>3^* 

In  a  petition  from  a  Baptist  society  in  the  town  of  Newport,  R<  L, 
in  17S3»  for  relief »  they  say  :  — 

Our  tQc«ting4ioufre  ha«  boon  impj^oted  ta  a  hospital  by  tht  Englbh  and  After* 
wards  by  the  French  army,  and  !so  murb  injured  an  not  to  admit  of  b«*iiig  re- 
paired.—  Actio/ Atattnbiy,  Rtiotlt  hlarttl^  Jiinf,  1783, 

Dr.  Franklin,  in  a  letter  t<3  Dr.  Webster^  dated  Dec,  26,  1789 » 
has  the  following  remarks  :  *'  Wlit^n  I  b.^ft  New  England  in  the 
year  17*23,  this  word  had  never  been  used  among  us,  as  far  as  I 
know,  but  in  the  sense  of  ameliorated  or  made  better^  except  once,  in 
a  very  old  book  of  Dr,  Mather's  entitled  *  Remarkable.  Provi- 
dences.' *' 

Ann  Cole,  a  pemon  of  seriout  piety,  iiring  in  Hartford,  in  1002,  waa  taken 
with  very  strange  Iks,  wjicreoo  her  ton^^io  wa«  im/^rmW  by  a  demon,  to  expreti 
tbiDgi  unknown  to  herself— Co^^jii  Mttihtr^  Jftitunfitia^  Book  VI. 

8.  To  take  an  oppoi-tunlty;  to  do  as  occasion  requires.  *'  He 
improved  aecorditigly  **  —  Chaplin  on  the  Sacramentu^  p.  54,  n*  par.  1. 

Improvexnent.  The  part  of  a  dii^course  intended  to  enforce  and  apply 
the  doctrines  is  called  the  improvement.  —  Wehster,  Mr.  Pickering 
has  ahowu  that  the  word  is  uiied  also  by  Scottish  i^Titers. 

The  conelufdon  is  termed,  ftomewhat  maccunitely,  mokitt^  an  imprviptimtnt  of 
tbe  whole.  Tlie  author,  w<?  presume,  mean»  dwluciug  from  the  whole  what  may 
eon  tribute  to  tbe  j^uuera)  improptmetU.  —  Brilitth  Critic,  VoL  I.  p.  37ft. 

The  *'  British  Critic*'  is  wrong  in  the  presumption.  A  minister 
improved  the  cwciiaionT  or  the  subject  of  liis  sermoUf  by  its  pnictical 
application  of  it  to  his  hearers.  The  improvement  was  the  name 
given  to  snch  application. 
Improvements.  Valuable  additions  or  ameliorations;  as  buildings, 
clearingSf  drains,  fences  on  a  farm,  —  Wdn*fer.     See  Betterments. 

In,  for  into*  Mr.  Coleman,  in  remarking  upon  the  prevalence  of  this 
inactuiracy  in  New  York,  says :  *'  We  get  in  the  stage,  and  have  tlie 
rheumatism  into  our  knees." — N,  Y,  Evening  Post^  Jan.  0,  1814. 
An  observing  English  friend  at  Philadelphia  also  speaks  of  its  fre- 
quent use  there  in  the  following  terms  :  **  The  preposition  into  is 
almost  unknown  here.  They  say,  ^  When  did  you  come  in  town  ?  * 
*  I  met  him  riding  in  town**  "  —  Pickering*     Also  heard  in  Boston, 

In,  a.   The  reverse  of  QUt,    So  used  in  New  England. 
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lOf  n.  1.  A  person  having  offioe  or  position ;  the  being  in  office,  the 
opposite  of  out, 

2,  A  favorable  disposition;  the  being  **  in  humor^*' 

Do  you  iiippose  /  would  bear  wilh  Moses  Peun*!,  mM  lii»  ins  and  outs,  luid  api 
Aiid  downs,  and  be  aIwav^  putting  bim  before  mysieilf  in  tvtry  ibing^  ma  yon  do? 
The  Indeprndrnt,  Feb.  6,  1861,  Tait  btf  Mr».  SUace. 

la  our  midat.  A  very  common  and  incorrect  expression  among 
dergjrmen,  and  much  used  at  prftyer-mt!eting.H.  The  Newport  cor- 
respondent of  the  ''  Provitierice  Journal/^  in  de.'^crilnng  a  fashion- 
able wedding  in  that  city,  says  :  — 

Tbe  whole  mfSmir  waft  oat  of  tlie  mo»t  ■grwable  that  has  occurred  in  our  mtdM 
for  A  long  time. 

We  bave  in  ftur  midM  &ho  our  talea  and  LraditloDi  of  the  devolution,  —  Appie- 
tm'tJourwil^  April,  1877,  p.  ^67^ 

Inaugnral.  The  address  of  a  public  officer  on  hia  inauguration  into 
office  ;  an  inaugural  address.  Ex. :  ^'  Have  you  read  the  President's 
inmigural  f** 

To  Inangnxate.  To  begin-  A  word  now  coming  much  into  use  in  this 
sense.  The  good  English  use  of  the  word  is  to  consecrate j  to 
invest  with  new  office  by  solemn  rites,  &c  Good  writers  never  use 
it  as  we  now  do. 

Inoa.  (Kechua.)  The  title  of  a  king  or  prince  of  Pern,  before  its  con- 
quest by  the  Spaniards. 

Indebtednefta.  The  state  of  being  indebted.  —  Chancellor  Kent.  A 
modern  word,  reputed  of  xVnierican  origin;  not  often  used  by  En- 
glish writers,  yet  it  is  found  in  recent  English  dictionaries. 

Iiidependeno9  Day,  Tlie  fourth  day  of  July,  the  day  on  which  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  renounced  their  subjection  to  Great 
Britain,  and  declared  their  indefjendence. 

Ipdian  Bed.  An  Indian  beri  of  clams  is  made  by  setting  a  number  of 
dams  together  on  the  ground  with  the  binge  up|x^rmost,  and  then 
kindling  over  them  a  fire  of  brushwood,  which  is  kept  biiniing  till 
they  are  thoroughly  roasted.  This  is  the  best  way  of  roasting 
dams,  and  is  often  practised  by  picnic  parties.     See  Clamlmkt, 

Indlaii  Bread.  Brtmd  made  of  the  meid  of  Indian-corn  and  rye  also 
called  **  Bob  ton  bread,''  or  **  Rye  and  Indian.'* 

If  I  don't  make  A  }obnny-cakc  every  day,  Kler  *ayii,  **  M8|  why  don't  yon  makfl 
some  iHfiiftn  brtadf**  —  Wtdptft  BrdoH  pftpcra^  p.  70, 

Indian  Com.     Maize ;  so  called  l:>eeause  cultivated  by  the  aborigines. 
Indian  Corn-Hillfi.     1,  In  Essex  Co.,  Mass.,  a  phit  of  ground  where 
hummocks  look  like  the  hillocks  in  which  maize  is  grown. 
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2.  A  term  given  to  hillocks  covering  broad  fields  near  the  ancient 
mounds  and  earthworks  of  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  &c.  They  are  with- 
out order  or  ivrrmigement,  being  scattered  over  the  surface  with  the 
utmost  irregularity.  That  these  iiiammiUary  elevations  were  formed 
in  the  manner  indicated  by  their  nnme  i^  inferred  fnmi  tlie  present 
custom  of  the  Indiana.  The  corn  in  planted  in  Iho  name  s\x>t  each 
successive  year,  and  the  8oil  is  gradually  brought  u]i  to  the  size  of  a 
little  hill  by  the  annual  additions- — Lapkam^i  Antiquities  of  Wk- 
comtin . 

Thene  rintlctu«  com-hilU  were  unusually  larf^v,  mid  wpre,  u  thi!  Trmiuois  ia- 
formed  me,  three  or  four  iim«»  llitr  diameter  of  modern  hillB. »  size  wbivh  resiiltad 
fhjiii  the  want  of  a  plough.  —  Schoulcnift' »  Indian  Tnbes<,  Vol,  I.  p»  67. 

Indian  Currant.     See  Coral  Berry. 

Indian  Dab,     A  kind  of  hatter-cake,     Pennsylvania. 

Indian  Fig.  The  fruit  of  a  gigiintic  plant  (Cerey^H  gitjantew)  of  the 
Cactus  family,  known  ami>ng  the  Indiaus  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  ass  the  Pitahaya^  the  fruit  of  which  resembles  the  fig  in 
taste.  —  Bartletfs  Pers,  Narrative,  VoL  IT.  p-  IB9.  It  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  common  prickly  pear»  and  so  is  Barbary  fig. 

Indian  Pile.  Single  file;  the  usual  vf^^  i"  which  the  Indiana  traverse 
the  woods  or  march  to  battle,  one  following  after  and  treading  in 
the  foot<jtep«  of  the  other. 

Miig:u«  aro^e  and  gave  tlie  signal  to  proceed,  marching  himftclf  in  advance. 
They  followed  their  lender  eiiijjly*  and  in  that  well-known  order  which  haa  ob» 
tainted  the  distinguishing  appelbtJun  of  ImUun^lt.  —  Cuqper,  LtiMt  of  tk^  MM^ 
emu, 

Indian  Fort  Enclosures,  usually  by  banks  of  earth  three  or  four  feet 
in  height,  found  in  West^em  New  York,  Pennsylvania^  Ohio^  and 
other  Western  States.  They  were  fouud  by  the  early  aettlers,  and 
are  apparently  of  great  antiquity. 

Indiem  Gift.  A  terra  proverbially  applied  to  any  thing  reclaimed 
after  being  g:iven. 

Indian  Giver,  When  im  Indian  gives  any  thing,  he  expects  to  receive 
an  equivalent,  or  to  have  hi»  erift  returned.  This  term  ia  applied 
by  children  to  a  child,  who,  after  hiiving  given  away  a  thing,  wishes 
to  have  it  back  again. 

Indian  Hemp.     (^Apoe^mtm  eannabinumJ)     A  medicinal  plant, 

Indian  Ladder.  A  ladder  made  of  a  small  tree  by  trimming  it  ao  aa 
to  leave  only  a  few  inches  ul  each  branch  as  a  support  for  the  foot 
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BBTing  provided  ourselves  with  a  tong:  BTiRior^d  napling,  catkd  an  Indian 
hddtr,  we  desccaded  uufely  to  the  buttom  of  the  jp*olto.  —  Btirinnfk**  Flarida^ 
p.  247. 

Indian  Liqaor.     Whiskey  adulterated  for  sale  to  the  Indians, 

A  citken  of  St.  Piiu!  r\inmh»?ft  mme  pretty  hnnl  paper*  on  his  frlhiw  sinnerft 
who  trade  with  the  North*wiesteru  Indiana.  He  ^^av!*  a  barrel  of  the  "puwj 
Cincinnati,'*  even  after  it  has  run  the  guuintlet  of  rtillruad  niul  lake  tmvH,  i^  A 
sufllr ietit  bo-Hb  upon  which  to  innriufni'ture  one  hundred  barwb  of  '*  pood  Indian 
iiquor!*''  He  say  it  a  small  hiicketful  of  the  Cincinnati  artii-lD  is  poured  into  a 
wasb-tub  almost  full  of  rain  wuTer :  a  lar^fR  quantity  nf  **  dog-log  *'  tobacco  and 
red-pepper  h  then  thrown  into  the  tubj  a  bitter  spfcies  of  ruot,  common  in  *'  the 
land  *kf  the  Dakota,"  h  then  cut  up  and  added;  burnt  auj^r  or  »onic?  audi  article 
ia  UMsd  to  re}<torL'  ^>mcthing  like  the  orighml  color  nf  Ihe  whiNkcy.  The  eoinpotind 
hfta  to  be  kept  on  hand  a  few  d«ys  before  it  is  Ht  for  nw!.  It  i»  then  admini>)tened 
to  the  aborigines  ad  libitum.  —  jVfi/.  Inttilii/ttvctr,  July  10,  1858. 

iBdiae  Meal.     Meal  made  from  Indian  corn.     A  tuixture  of  the  flour 

of  wheat  and  maize  is  called  wheat  and  Indian. 
Xndiani  Orchard.     An  old  orcliard  of  ungrafted  apple-trees,  the  time 

of  planting  being  unknown .     New  York  and  Massachusetta, 
Indian  Peache«.     Un grafted  jieach-trees,  which  are  con«idered  to  be 

mure  thrifty  and  to  bear  larger  fruit  thau  the  others. 
Indian  Pliy«lo.     See  Bowman* a  R&oi. 
Indian  Pipe.     See  Wax  Plant. 
Indian  Pudding.     A  pudding,   the  chief  ingredients  of  which  are 

Indian  meal  and  mokkSHe.^. 
A»  to  |:rrandmother'f  Imiian  pudiHnys,  —  aka !  I  ehall  never  fee  thuir  like  again. 

Goodrich" t  HtmittUctma^  Vol  I,  p.  ^TL 

Indian  Reservation  or  Heaenre.  A  tract  of  land  re^^erved  for  the 
use  of  Indiana. 

Indiana.  The  name  improperly  given  by  early  navigators  to  the  abo- 
rigines of  America,  in  the  belief  that  the  countiT  they  inhabited 
was  the  ea.steni  portion  of  India,  a  name  then  applied  to  far  eastern 
Asia.  The  Spaniards^  until  within  the  present  century,  applied 
the  name  of  "  India**  and  *'  ludia-i  **  to  their  im-^sessiions  in  Amer- 
ica t  and  even  now  it  ia  said  that  in  Seville  the  department  or  olice 
where  thp  business  of  America  i»  transacted,  and  which  in  England 
would  be  called  the  **  Colonial  Office/'  is  known  as  the  **  India 
Houfle," 

Columbus  was  the  firat  to  call  the  natives  of  the  New  World 
Imiiang,  believing  that  the  laiida  he  hail  discovered  wi-re  on  the 
confines  of  India,  in  A^a.  In  his  celebrated  letter  to  Ferdinand 
and  laabellai  announcing  his  great  discovet^,  when  speaking  of  the 
name^s  he  had  given  to  the  islandSf  he  says,  **  To  the  drst  island  I 
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fell  in  with  I  gave  the  name  of  San  Salvador;  .  .  .  the  Indians  call 
it  Guanahani  "  (andado  los  indies  gnanaham). 

Indian  Sign.  Signs  of  the  recent  presence  of  Indians  in  the  wilder- 
ness.    See  Sign, 

Indian  Sunimer.  A  writer  in  the  '*  National  Intelligencer "  for 
Nov.  26,  1857,  has  the  following  remarks  on  this  topic:  "The 
short  season  of  pleasant  weather  usually  occurring  about  the  middle 
of  November  is  called  the  Indian  Summer^  from  the  custom  of  the 
Indians  to  avail  themselves  of  this  delightful  time  for  harvesting 
their  corn ;  and  the  tradition  is  that  they  were  accustomed  to  say 
*•  they  always  had  a  second  summer  of  nine  days  just  before  the 
winter  set  in.'  It  is  a  bland  and  genial  time,  in  which  the  birds, 
insects,  and  plants  feel  a  new  creation,  and  sport  a  short-lived  sum- 
mer ere  they  shrink  finally  from  the  rigor  of  the  wiuter*s  blast. 
The  sky  in  the  mean  time  is  generally  filled  with  a  haze  of  orange 
and  gold  intercepting  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  yet  possessing 
enough  of  light  and  heat  to  prevent  sensations  of  gloom  or  chill, 
while  the  nights  grow  sharp  and  frosty,  and  the  necessary  fires  give 
cheerful  forecast  of  the  social  winter  evenings  near  at  hand. 

*^  This  season  is  synonymous  with  the  *  Sunmier  of  St.  Martin' 
of  Europe,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  festival  of  St.  Martin, 
held  on  the  11th  of  November.  Shakspeare  alludes  to  it  in  the  First 
Part  of  Henry  IV. :  — 

*  Farewell  thou  latter  spring ! 
Farewell  all  hallown  suinmer ! ' 

**  And  more  expressively  in  the  First  Part  of  Henry  VI. :  — 

*  This  night  the  siege  assuredly  I  '11  raise ; 
Expect  St.  Martin's  summer,  halcyon  days.'  " 

Indian  Tobacco.  (Lobelia  infiata.)  A  plant  whose  leaves  contain  a 
poisonous,  white,  viscid  juice,  of  an  acrid  taste.  The  common  Mul- 
lein (Verbascum  thapsus)  was  formerly  called  **  Indian  Tobacco,*' 
in  New  Jersey.  —  Kalm^s  Travels,  Vol.  I.  p.  401. 

Indian  Turnip.  1.  {Arum  triphyllum.)  The  root  of  an  acrid  and 
powerful  poison  when  fresh.  Commonly  called  **  Wake  Robin  "  in 
New  England;  and  in  Rhode  Island  **  Jack-in-the-pulpit." 

2.  (Psoralca  esadenta.)  A  common  root  in  the  West,  much  used 
by  the  Sioux  Indians  as  food.  It  is  also  called  Pomme  Blanche  and 
Pomme  de  Prairie. 

Indian  TVeed.     Tobacco. 

When  Charles  the  First,  long  since  came  hither. 
In  stormy  and  tempestuous  weather. 
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Learfng  behind  to  rnhe  np  seed, 
And  tend  s  stlTtking:  Indian  Wttd^ 
Scotch,  Insb,  and  H ybemianfi  wild^  &c. 
BiA^^td  Rtdwimu  .  .  .  calcultUtA  for  tkt  Meridian  of  Maryland  (1730),  p.  10. 
To  indict.     To  indite. 

Never  wait  letter  to  the  **  Conf^gmttonnlist "  mdi4Stfd  fmm  tb«  lociility  before*  — 
Conyrtf^tifmalitA^  Feb.  7^  1862,  LtU.  from  HatUr^M  Jfdtt. 

Zndig;nation  Meeting.  A  public  meeting  called  by  a  pjlitiral  or  other 
party,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  means  to  correct  au  alleged  or  real 
public  abiLse, 

Iiutead  m(  those  indifjinaiifm  mtftinfiM  Mt  on  foot  in  the  time  of  William  (ha 
Testy,  where  tnea  met  together  to  rail  at  public  abii»eji,  ^irnn  iiver  the  evLli  ol 
the  tlinc«,  itnd  make  cjwrh  other  mt«criible»  there  were  joyous  meetings  of  the 
two  sexes  to  djLiic«  and  mitke  merry.  —  Irmng,  Knichtrbickfr. 

The  {lublic  look  chii;fly  to  thip  prpHs  for  adviri'  nod  informntion  fts  to  their 
ilgrhtA  aJid  duties,  and  had  resolved  that  it  should  not  be  papged  aiitl  put  d***ifn  by 
''"illegal  orders,  attaclitiients  fuieA  and  impmonuientJi  fur  itnii^iiqary  cooictupta 
Against  eoDrti  which  carinot  be  reduced  much  luwer  than  they  have  reduced  thisn- 
•elve*,"  So  said  the  rejHilulioiw  of  the  indit/nnttwi  mtetin^  of  the  9lh  Murrh,  1851 ; 
snd  thii  hingiui^  was  generally  applauded.  — Ann*rU  of  San  Fmncifco^  p.  324. 

iDfsir.  The  "  reception  '*  party  or  entertain  men  t  of  a  newljr  mairied 
couple.     Weat  and  South. 

The  in/cnV,  or  wedding  ■  upper,  wa«  all  ready,  we  were  marshalled  to  our  ieatJi; 
md  a  mo»t  t umpttsoai  fe«»t  it  waa.  —  Southern  SkftchvM^  p.  iifJ. 

Inf onaato  ry .  Giving  i  n  f o  r  in  at  io  n .  *  *  To  indite  long  1  e  Uptb  inform' 
atory  and  descriptive,"  —  Lett,  from  Virginia  in  N.  Y.  Tribune , 
April  9,  1802, 

Ixuide  of.     Within;  in  lean  time  than.     Tn  common  u.9e. 

They  [the  libertine  Had  the  harlot]  would  pollute  the  society  of  Heaveti  indde 
q/"  twenty-four  houm,  if  they  went  there.  —  BmUm  Journal^  April  27,  1877. 

Institution.  A  flash  word  of  recent  iutroductioti,  as  applied  to  any 
prevalent  practice  or  thing. 

The  driving  of  vehicles  ta  a  great  iMtituiiun  among  ua,  and  may  be  safely  said 
loeomitttute  alrnof  t  the  only  out-tloor  aniuiJement  of  the  majority  of  our  male  popu- 
lation. The  ambition  of  every  faj*t  man.  ynun^^  or  old,  la  to  poiAaexd  a  wagon  with 
one  or  two  tniiting  horAen  attached.  —  M.  Y.  ffertitd. 

Garroting,  as  an  imtituHfm,  mny  be  mn\  to  he  nlmoi«t  extinct  In  New  Tork.  Ft 
WtDtout  tif  fajihion  in  a  de^pc-rato  luirrv  imfnediately  aft^r  a  scn^^ihle  juilge  sen- 
teoced  three  garroters  to  the  state  prison,  one  for  life»  the  others  for  twiMity-one 
yeiiri  each.  —  Tricks  and  Trapt  of  S'ctp  Vork,  p.  47. 

Wlmtever  Mnall  thinkers  and  strmll  actors  may  attempt,  womnn  cannot  ha 
eotinteii  out  and  clAJi»iiied  as  &  mure  appendaj;^.  She  is  an  inttittitiim^  and  h^re* 
after  must  receive  the  most  generous  culture  and  recognition,  if  man  and  society 
ard  ever  tu  be  more  Lluia  Ihey  have  hema  in  times  past.  — *  S,  X.  Stuart^  m  N^  ¥• 
Tribiint,  1858. 
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A  very  ijnwholeM>ine  object,  the  c(irc»Mi  of  a  Ufge  dog,  ha^  been  suffcrod  td  I 
in  Kinth  Street^  nenr  O,  since  Tueiwlav,  jiltliuu^h  um^t  ftlKjinumbW  offensive  and 
unbeulth y.     A  simitar  institution  ha»  occupied  u  f  ite  on  the  coinuione  for  9<^me  { 
time  poist,  flUij^  the  air  with  uoxioua  odor*.  —  (  WftAA  Evtuiny  Star^  *Tuly,  1856.  i 

From  the  folio wing^  example,  it  appears  that  this  use,  or  rather 
abuse,  of  the  word,  la  not  confined  to  thU  country;  — 

The  cajnelsi  form  mn  itutituti^m  of  Indi»,  —  powibly  «  pnrt  of  the  truditifioiJ 
policy,  —  and  they  must  be  respected  accordingly.  —  London  Titnu  Cor.  frrfm 
India.  —  April,  1858, 

To  instruct  out     To  remove  from  office,  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
by  ins^tructions  sent  from  a  State  Legislature. 

Mr  Tyler  ,  , .  opposed  the  reinuviil  u(  the  U.  8,  depoidts  from  the  U,  S.  Baok 
by  General  Jack»oii's  order,  ond  wa»  in  1%M  inslructtdl  out  of  the  SctLat«  on 
tbiit  i>>«ue,  having  previously  been  very  strongly  stistained  by  the  LegiaJatore  of 
[Virginia].  —JV.  Y.  Trih*ne,  Jan.  22,  1862, 

To  inaurrect.     To  rise;  to  make  an  insurrection.  1 

If  there '»  any  latitude  in  free  ni|5y:eTS|  wow  Uiey  *ll  iimirrcci  and  take  nit 
out  of  prison.  —  Vanitj/  fair,  April  5,  1862. 

Interest.     Mnnifej^tiition  of  uttention;  escx^resaion  of  emotion;  revived 
feeling,  especially  respecting  religion. 

The  South  Church  rn  (Concord  lia»  had  a  quiet  religjoua  inltrcM  fof  iWO 
months  or  more.  —  Her.  JtiSfph  dxtk,  in  Conf/rrgfrtionaiitt, 

To  Interfere.    ''  lie  interfered  with  me/*  in  the  West,  generally  implies 

rough  usage. 
Zntorior.    The  Mississippi  Valley.     Recent  and  growing  usage. 

Interval  or  Intervale.     T>nw  or  alluvial  land  on  the  margins  of  riven,  * 
So  called  in  New  England.     Similar  land  ia  called,  in  the  Western 
States,  **  bottom  bind/* —  Worcester, 

Tlic  interval  intended  in  New  Eiiji^Und  geography  ii  the  interval  or  flpacA 
between  a  river  and  the  inountain*,  which  on  both  tide*  uaifonuly  accompany 
it«  courjie  at  a  greater  or  1c»b  diiitiince  frota  itA  margin,  tlvnt'c  intrrrnl  tandf 
iuclttde  meadow  and  uplands,  and  tn  general  tha  whtde  of  the  narrow  valley 
thmiigh  which,  in  theiM:  regiona,  the  dveni  6ow.  —  KtmdnltM  TravtU^  Vol.  IIL^ 
p.  18:i. 

Interviewer.  A  person  employed  by  some  of  the  leading  newi^pajiers,  ] 
whose  business  it  is  to  obtain  an  interview  with  a  partienlnr  party] 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information,  which  is  to  be  made] 
known  to  the  public.  A  Ciircinnati  paper,  of  Sept  10,  1S77,  thiwi 
heads  an  article  upon  the  pcdicy  of  President  Hayes,  who  was  at  thoj 
time  on  a  visit  to  Ohio:  **The  President  run  down  by  Uie  Inter- ] 
viewers^** 

Then  the  intfrtitwtr  began  p.*ntly  to  exercise  thoie  lathery  «rtt|  fof  illill  ia  J 
which  bis  jbort  is  rcnownedj  — JV.  Y,  Tribune, 
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SeiiAtor  Rollins,  of  New  fljimpshirCf  refii<ie9  to  tslk  potiticf  with  Anybody,  but 
1  vigorou!!i  applicHtion  of  thp  inftrpiewer'4  pump  has  cxtmcfcd  fmm  him  the 
remark  that  the  Civil  Service  onlcr  &gaja»t  offlce-hulders  will  eventtially  be  a 
dead  letter,  —  Botton  paptr. 

Tilt  Hon.  Znrbariali  Chandler  ha*  paid  a  brief  vinit  tn  Wa*hinston,  ...  The 
honijfn'  inUt^fWer  <)^ourided  him  m  vain  for  an  opinion,  and  had  lo  coiitpnt  hltn- 
ftclf  with  rhe  fjreneral  observation  tli»t  the  ex-Secre(nry  lm>k#  like  a  man  who  U 
Mjing  nothing,  but  doing  an  awful  amount  of  thinking*  —  N.  ¥".  Tribtm€f  Scpt> 
18,  1877. 

To  interview.  To  quefttioti;  to  obtain  infoi-mation  by  qiiestiotiing; 
to  "  pump  a  pel-son  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  secrets/' 

Mr.  I]*'echer  is  inttrvieirtd  even'  day  or  two  now  on  the  fmlitical  nituatioa,  and 
each  time  he  takes  a  more  cheerful  view  of  the  outlook.  —  N.  V.  Triitune. 

Into.  Used  as  denoting  a  nurnbi:*r  or  quantity,  &c.,  deficient;  as,  **  I 
had  enough  [money]  inln  six  cents.'*  **  It  was  wide  enough  into  an 
inch/*     Contiecticut 

Zo-tf.  Certainly;  indeed,  "Ye5;in-ty."  U«ed  by  aged  persons  at 
Salem  I  Miw^s.,  al>out  1820,  and  also  in  Xew  Ilampshii^.  The  word 
is  probably  Freiich,  enfipr,  euftre^  used  much  as  th*?  Englijib-f^peaking 
Irish  now  use  entirety,  **  Yes^  in-fcy ;  **  **  Xo,  in-ty/*  were  formerly 
used  in  the  vicinity  of  Roxbury  and  of  Newton,  MasBachusetb, 
80  stated  by  Professor  C    E.  Stowe  to  the  Kev%  R,  M.  Chipman. 

Inwardness,  Intf*rei?t;  purpose.  Frf*quently  employed  in  this  sense 
in  thn  Beech er- Til  ton  correspondence. 

The  true  inu^ardneu  of  the  late  Southern  policy  of  the  Repabht-an  party.  — 
M  F,  Tribune,  April,  1877. 

Iri»lL  Temper;  anger.  Colonel  Dick  Johnson,  of  Tecumseb  reputa- 
tion, used  this  Western  substantive  iti  one  of  his  Eastern  speeches: 
**  My  friends  say  that  ray  friah  is  gt^tting  up/*  meaning,  I  am  get- 
ting angry. 

Xititi  Potato.  A  term  used  throughout  the  country  to  distinguish 
the  common  (Sohnnm  tuiferoaum)  from  the  sweet  potato  (Convolvulus 
bafafaA ) .  t 

Iron-clad  Oath.  A  term  af>plied  to  an  oath  required  to  be  taken  by 
Sonthern  men  engaged  in  war  against  the  Urtion^  to  entitle  them  to 
the  privileges  of  an  American  citizen, 

&on  Weed.  {  Vernonia  nov€lmrficf*nsi.<t.)  A  plant,  called  in  the  North- 
eastern States  Flat  Top,  almost  the  only  tall  weed  found  iu  the  beau- 
tiful **  wood  pastures  **  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.     Western. 

IrreliabLlity.    The  quality  of  that  which  we  cannot  rely  upon. 

Surely,  the  irrtUnbUtty  of  our  war  news  mupt  b«  demoraliaing  ail  our  chouuels 
of  inrurmation.  —  The  C(mgre$aHonalitt,  Jan.  ai,  18d3. 
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Im.  Some  American  grammarians  condemn  snch  expressions  as  '*  He 
is  come,  arrived,  returned,  gone;  teas  come,"  &c.,  universal  in  Eng- 
land and  occurring  everywhere,  in  the  Bible  and  the  best  writers. 
No  Englishman  would  say  **  the  boat 'has  gone,"  **  has  come:  "  he 
would  say,  '*  he  has  gone  to  London  many  a  time; "  **  he  has  come 
several  miles  to  no  purpose;"  *' he  has  returned  by  a  different 
road." 

The  difference  in  meaning  is  obvious,  and  contributes  to  enrich 
the  language.  In  the  former  expression,  gone,  arrived,  &c.,  are  real 
participial  adjectives,  expressing  a  permanent  state ;  in  the  latter, 
they  are  verbs. 

Isabella  Grape.  A  cultivated  grape  of  Vitis  labrusca^  not  much  es- 
teemed for  its' wine-producing  qualities,  but  grown  for  table  use. 

Island.  In  prairie  regions,  the  same  terms  are  used  as  if  the  timber 
were  land  and  the  prairie  water.  A  cluster  of  trees  is  called  an 
island  J  sometimes  a  mot,  —  a  small  strip  of  prairie  running  into  a 
wood,  a  cove,  and  a  larger  one,  a  bay. 

The  soil  of  the  prairies  is  deep  and  rich ;  bat,  being  of  a  clayey  nature,  retains 
the  water  after  heavy  rains,  so  as  to  appear  flooded.  In  some  are  little  clumps  of 
trees  on  higher  ground,  which  are  called  itlands.  —  Harris,  Journal  of  a  Tour, 
&c.,  p.  178. 

At  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  a  beautiful  grove,  or  idand  of  timber,  where  tha 
heroes  that  fell  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  sleep  their  last  sleep.  —  A  Stray 
Yankee  in  Texas,  p.  252. 

iBBnanoe.    The  act  of  issuing. 

^ir.  Wilson  called  up  the  bill  for  the  reduction  of  the  military 
peace  establishment. 

A  long  discussion  occurred  on  a  portion  of  the  bill  providing  for  the  issuance  of 
arms  to  the  State  authorities  for  militia  purposes.  —  Debate  in  U.  S.  Senate, 
July  20,  1868. 

Item.  Information ;  as,  **  I  got  item  of  his  being  in  town."  This  word 
is  used  among  Southern  gamblers  to  imply  information  of  what 
cards  may  be  in  a  partner's  or  an  opponent's  hands:  this  is  called 
**  giving  iVcm." 

Keep  your  eves  skinned  and  your  rifles  clean,  and  the  minit  yer  get  item  that 
I  *m  back,  set  off  for  the  cross  roads,  &c.  — N.  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Times. 

Itemize.     To  make,  prepare,  collect. 
I  Itemizer.     **  An  itemizer  of  the  *  Adams   Transcript.'  "  —  Congrega- 

Jf^*  tionalist,  Sept.  21,  1860. 

^mm^^^^    Ivy.     In  Connecticut  use,  for  Laurel. 

^rjL  ^  I  want  to  know!    Exclamation  of  surprise.     **  The  Russians  have 

^  gained  a  great  battle."    **I  want  to  know  I " 
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To  jab.     To  strike  or  thrust;  as^  '*  llejahhed  a  knife  into  me.*' 
Jacal.     (Span.,  pron,  hacal;  from  the  Mexican  xfienlfi,  a  straw  hut.) 

A  house  built  of  erect  stakes,  with  their  iiitersticea  fiUeit  with  mud. 

The}*  are  common  in  Texas  and  in  new  Spanish  settleUM^nts, 

The  mmlpm  villaifp  of  GoIijmI  js  ct>rnpo*"ipii  of  Jibntit  tvfvnty  jncnh,  liir^,  and 
of  A  eompamllvely  comfortable  character,  souttered  over  two  hills,  —  Ofuittiffi't 
Tt^4,  p.  26-2. 

Jackass -Rabbit  (Ltp^nt  caHofis.}  A  rabbit,  found  on  the  high  plams 
of  Texas  and  near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  »o  called  from  its  very 
long  ears  and  long  and  Blender  legs.  It  is  known  also  by  the  namea 
of  Mule  Rabbit,  Texan  Hare,  and  Black- tailed  Hare.  The  term  is 
also  applied  to  til  e  L^pwt  Teimnu,t  (Auduhon  and  Bach  ma  n^  HI.  156). 
Both  species  were  so  called  by  our  sc>ldiers,  in  the  Mexican  war. 

Our  coaversilifiti  wt»  cut  ^hnrt  by  b  jarkn»$-mhiiit  bouudin^  from  ntider  our 
llOTSefl*  ttei.^Awimhon'g  Qurnhvpefis  of  Ntfrth  America,  VftL  H.  p  Ofi. 

The  jaclxig$-rnbkit  crossed  our  path  i^rciiHionjilly ;  but  it  spranc  up  ^f>  ^uddi^nly^ 
and  durted  throujErh  Ibe  low  bu^beA  or  cbappnral  so  rapidly,  thnt  I  could  not  g«t 
m  shot  At  one.  —  Bartiett'M  iV«uj  ^ftxicp^  Vol.  I.  p.  76. 

Jack-at-a-Piuoh.     As  a  last  resort.     A  u  pis  ttUer, 

The  fact  is.  Miss  Coon  fedii  wonderfully  cut  up,  becauM  the  knowa  that  ber 
husband  tw>k  h'dr  Jack-at^a-pindt.  —  Widow  Beffntt  Paptrs,  p,  27. 

Jacksoo  Crackers,     Fire  crackers.     South-western. 

Jack*ln-the-Piilpit-    (ArhnFma  tripkt/Ihim.)    The  Indian  turnip.    The 

recent  tuber  boiled  in  milk  is  a  popular  medicine  iu  coughs.     Kbw 

England,     In  Connecticut,  it  in  called  One-herrif, 

Jack-inAhe-pulpit  preaches  to-^ayt 

Under  the  green  tree*  juwt  over  the  wny, 
Squirret  p,nd  ^onj^-ApajTow,  high  on  their  ii«rch, 

Hear  ihc  sweet  bty-bella  hngiog  to  church.  — Jnnt  Taylor, 

Jack-Stones.  A  game  played  with  five  small  stones,  or  ^  ith  the  same 
number  of  bones  from  the  knees  of  a  aheep.  It  is  an  old  game,  and 
is  known  in  England  as  DM».    See  further  iu  Addenda,    ^  "?  ^7, 

Jag.     A  parcel  or  load.  —  JIaUiwelL     And  so  in  Xew  England. 

Ai  there  wa*  very  little  money  in  the  country,  the  bank  bought  a  good  jog 
on  't  in  Europe.  —  Major  Dntcnimja  LetttrB^  p,  ICS. 

Jam.  In  Maine,  Canada,  and  elsewhere,  where  logs  are  floated  down 
streams,  they  have  often  to  pass  where  tlie  channel  is  contracted  by 
encroaching  cliffs,  or  where  the  river  is  otherwise  obstructed.  In 
going  down  I  the  progress  of  the  logs  is  sometimt?s  checked,  otlier 
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logs  are  dri'v^en  down  until  thousands  are  piled  up  in  inextricftble 
confusion^  blocking  up  the  river  for  hundreds  of  yards,  and  isome- 
tlmes  where  the  streum  is  narrow  for  miles.  Thb  is  called  a  jam* 
It  is  sometimes  very  difficult,  and  attended  with  great  danger,  to 
break  these /rtmn*  of  logs.  In  aome  cases,  they  form  a  dam,  when  the 
water  rises  until  the  dam  gives  way.  The  breakinjr  of  a  Jam  in- 
volves the  failure  or  success,  among  luml>enneu,  of  a  !ung  winter 
camjjaign.  It  must  be  done  quickly,  ere  the  frpshet  subsideSi  or 
the  labor  of  the  year  is  io«t.  The  same  term  is  applied  to  floaliug 
iee,  which,  floating  down  a  river,  meets  with  an  obstruction  and 
forms  a  jam. 
Jam  up.  A  slang  expression,  equivalent  to  the  English  ^*  slap  ttp/* 
»'  bang  up,''  i\  e.  capital,  prime. 

There  rau«t  have  been  a  obftmiing  eliauite  in  Paradise.  Tht*  tetnpeniiure  wm 
perfect,  and  connabim!  bliaA^  I  allot,  was  real  jam  i^.  -^  Sam  Sliek^  ffuman  I^atmret 
p.  273. 

Jamaica  Pepper,     See  Alhpice, 
Jamboree.     A  frolic;  a  row;  a  jollification. 

Ca*e  was  arrefted  by  «  police  oflicer.  at  hi»  b(»u>io,  drunk  t  loar  through.  He 
was  havttig  a  go+xl  dMil  of  ^jimb(*rt€t  and  dcOed  the  police  to  take  him,  —  Ntw 
York  Police  Rtporl. 

G.  B.  went  on  a  Te^\\\nT  jambntft  on  Tbur»day  night.  FlUinp  hittii»elf  up  with 
bad  liquor,  he  raised  a  row  and  was  taken  wp  by  llie  police.  —  Pront/enct  Prtu. 

Jam.eBto'wn  Weed.  (Prou.  Jimmn  weetL)  The  Thorn  A|>ple  {Da^ 
turn  stromonium).  Its  Northern  names  are  Stinkweed  and  Apple 
of  Peru.  It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  frora  tropical  America* 
and  to  have  been  first  observed  about  Jamestowti,  Virginia,  where  it 
sprang  up  on  Ueaps  of  ballast  and  other  rubbish  discharged  from 
vessels;  whence  its  Soutliern  name. 

The  JatneMtotcH  tcttd  ia  one  of  tlie  greatest  coolen  in  the  world.  It,  being  an 
early  plant»  wa*  ^thered  very  younjur  for  a  boili-d  *al«d  by  i»onie  of  the  soldiers, 
to  pacify  the  troubles  of  baeon,  and  some  of  them  eat  plentifully  of  \t^  the  effect 
of  which  waa  a  very  pleaaant  comedy:  for  they  turned  natural  fools  upon  it  for 
several  days  —  Bettrl^,  Hut.  of  FiVyiwiVi^  Book  II. 

The  Jnmtgioirn  vted  t»  exL'eliLMil  for  curing  bunih  and  a«)^uaginu:  inffammatinnx; 
but  taken  iuwiirdlv  brings  on  a  sort  of  dntuken  inudne^.  — /^ifTJiw**  Carolina^ 
1738,  p,  78. 

**Gcorg^e,  did  yon  ever  lee  Sicily  Boms  ?  *'  **Te8»  a  vetr  handsome  girl." 
^' Handfiotne !  thi^  wurd  don't  kiver  the  eaye.  She  <thowi  among  wiuirn  like  a 
sun-flower  as  compared  to  dog-fennel,  an*  smart  weed*  imdJirMrn.*^  —  Sut  Lur^r^ 

Jammed.  Mashed,  when  applied  to  potatoes.  **  Will  you  have  your 
potatoes  whole  or  jammed  f^  was  aaked  of  a  traveller  at  a  hotel  in 
the  interior  of  tha^State  of  New  York* 
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Japonloadom.  A  word  invented  by  X,  P.  Willis  to  denote  the  upper 
classes  of  society.  Allusive  to  the  fiower  known  as  the  Japoiiica 
Lilj, 

Jaqolma.  (Span.,  pron*  hakte-ma.)  Tbis  bead- stall  of  a  lialteri  used 
in  Texas  and  California  for  breaking^  wild  horses. 

Jaybawker,  A  cant  name  in  the  Western  States  for  a  lawless  op 
other  soldier  not  enlisted;  a  free  booting  armed  man;  a  guerilla. 
**  The  Leavenworth  Conservative  "  says  **  the  term  was  first  applied 
to  Colonel  Jennison,  of  New  York,  and,  being  a  jovial,  festive,  and 
li?ely  cuss,  his  comrades  always  spoke  of  him  aa  the  *  Gay  Yorker.* 
This  expression  was  afterwards  used  to  designate  bis  men,  and  in 
its  various  travels  imturally  midei^went  many  changes  until  at  last 
it  crystallized  into  Jayhnwker.''  —  N,  Y.  World,  Jan.  8,  1862. 

We  lire  soldier*,  not  thieves  or  plunderers,  or  Jayhawkti^.  —  Prodamation  (*f 
Oetumi  Jnmcg  Lrtm.  Oct,  1861. 

General  Sheridani  in  a  despatch,  having  spoken  of  Louisiana 
** banditti,**  gave  much  offence  to  the  ]»eople  of  New  Orleans.  In 
explanation,  the  General  said:  — 

The  terms /«yAaK?lr<T  ind  Banditti  were  ewployiid  to  dbUn|Lrnii«h  them  from 
the  While  League,  a  aecret  military  (jrRaiiiiz.atiozi.  The  tenn  Jaifhaicker  couid  not 
be  used,  for  tlio  Whit©  Leagues  were  nut  plunderen  and  robbers. 

To  jeopardise.  To  expose  to  loss  or  injuiy.  —  Wehgter,  Thia  word 
is  often  Been  in  the  debates  of  Congrega,  as  they  are  reported  in  tlie 
newspapers.  It  is  doubtless  a  corniption  of  the  ancient  verb  (o 
jeopardy  as  depufize  is  of  depute.  —  Pickering.  The  word  is  ranch 
Qsed  in  the  United  States,  and  less  frequently  in  England. 

Tlie  profound  respect  for  the  cri]p«  of  truth  which  led  Mr.  Tooke  not  ioJfojMrd- 
Mt  its  interests  by  any  basty  afiaumption  of  its  name  and  pretenHinns  fcir  a 
diioo^ery  y«t  incomplete  constitutes  one  of  his  surest  holds  upoi  posterity.  — 
Lemdtm  Mhtnttum,  March  18,  1348. 

A  horse,  with  a  wagon  attAcbed,  took  fright  yesterday  afternoon  in  York 
Streett  and  tiartfd  off  at  full  9^ed^  jt^^ardidng  the  lives  and  limbs  of  pede^itrittms. 
One  female,  with  a  rliild  in  her  arms,  narrowly  escaped  being  knocked  down  and 
ran  over.  —  N.  Y,  Courier  and  JL'nquirer. 

Jerked  Meat.  Dried  meat;  a  term  more  generally  applied  to  beef 
dried  in  the  open  air.  Some  imagine  the  word  to  have  come  from 
the  Spanish  Vharqui,  the  common  term  in  all  Spanish  America, 
Hejtico  alone  excepted,  for  dried  beef. 

Jerks  and  Jerking  Ezerclae.  The  paroxysms  into  which  certain 
religions  enthusiasts  fell  at  their  camp-meetings  in  the  West,  thouj^ 
chiefly  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  It  consisted  in  being  jerked  in 
all  directions,  and  over  whatever  object  hapi>eaed  to  be  in  the  way. 

SI 
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In  these- «iitit*itl»  persons  aflfected  would  be  left  to  thomselrea, 
becansQ  ilie  peqile  fftid  that  to  opp'os^  them  would  he  t'*  rKsiMtthe 
influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

lesfiie.     *•  To  give  one  Jesitie  **  means  to  give  him  a  flog^ng, 

Wellf  hoss,  you  "ve  stashed  Ihe  hide  off  'er  Lliat  felter,  touched  his  niw,  *nd 
romplod  hU  fcalhers,  —  that 't  the  way  to  git^e  kmjtmff,  —  Mobd,  SquntUr  ij^€, 

p.  da. 

Tlie  preacher  went  in  for  giving  Jtmt  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  —  Doutich, 
p,  106. 

It  is  Tvprestnted  that  a  great  many  people  from  Salt  Ijike  have  been  met,  und 
they  nil  Mj  that  the  Mormoni*  «re  ifoing  to  gipt  <*?  Jtmv.  —  St.  LoiU*  MtpnUi* 
con^  1867. 

The  Judij^  [who  w*»  a  caitdidttte  for  office]  had  to  itay  At  a  conrcnieiit  divtaooe 
to  hear  that  Hoas  Allen  wan  giving  him  partiadar  /eite.  —  Bom  AU€n*$  Jpol^ffg. 

Jewhilllken*!    A  Western  cxclamatton  of  anrprise, 

Ditln't  you  know  that  feller,  Arch  Cooney  ?  He  was  a  hos^-fty*  He  *»  a  fewl 
wdl  he  tfl.  JewhiUthn,  how  he  could  whip  a  nigger!  and  awear!  wtiew!  — 
Trmt*  of  Atn*rimn  Humor* 

To  jib.  A  horse  in  a  carriage,  when  he  stands  still  and  refuses  to  go, 
is  said  to  Jih.  In  England,  the  term  is  applied  to  a  horse  that 
backs  iniit^aii  of  going  forward.  —  HalUxcelL     See  Baulk. 

Jibber.    A  horae  in  harness  who  stands  still  and  refuses  to  go  forward. 

Let  any  p«r«Qn  driving  a  «tran^  horse,  with  a  load  that  he  is  not  stire  ha  can 
start  eaj^ily,  proceed  according  U%  directions;  and  he  may  be  certain  that,  if  th« 
animal  he  not  already  AJibber^  hs  will  not  make  hlmsjelf  ao.  — Jtnninga  tm  th€ 
fforte,  p.  200 

To  jibe.  To  suit,  agree,  harmonize.  A  variation  of  to  gee,  which  last 
is  used  both  in  England  and  in  this  country.  Nautical  in  its 
origin:  ^^  to  go  about^  with  the  wind  aft;**  to  jibe  well  is  to  tffork 
well.     One  vessel yi7/c,<f,  another  tads,  l>etter, 

I  attempted  to  sing  the  words  of  **  Old  ritindrcd,"  while  the  lady  played  tha 
Jenny  Und  Polkji^  which  didn't  se^m  to  Jt&t,  — Dotstkkt,  p.  118. 

Jig.     An  artificial  squid  for  trolling.     New  England, 

'*  A  achoni  of  blue-tish !  **  exclaimed  the  Profeaftor,  as  hit  ayecatight  tb«  fiiov*> 
mii^nt  to  which  1  pointed.  He  i<hnuted  frantically  to  the  pilot  to  make  haate  with 
the  d4)ry,  and,  throwing  on  an  overcoat,  teized  from  the  Itw^ker  whene  we  kept 
our  fi^hin^f  tat  kit-  a  Jong,  Rtoui  h'ne,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  ihining,  apooo- 
ahaped  piece  tH*  pewt4ir,  terminated  by  a  largfs  hook.  This  apparatus  he  callcMl  a 
jiff.  —  N.  r.  Tribune,  July  22,  1858.' 

Upon  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  the  oontrivanoe  referred  to  i^  called 
a  spoon-hook^  where  it  is  used  for  catching  bass,  pike,  and  mus- 
kalunge. 
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Th«  Jig  U  up,  i  €,  the  game  is  up;  it  is  all  over  with  me. 

The  limt!  whs  when  \  could  cut  j>igeon-wmgii  and  perform  the  doubl&^hoffle 
with  precision  and  Activity ;  but  ihoie  days  Are  orer  now,  —  the  jiff  i»  up.  -~  iTeit- 
dnil,  Sanin  F*  £xpetiitum^  YaL  I,  p,  6*2. 
Jifamaree.  A  triTial  or  Tioti-senBible  thing.  A  factitious  word,  eqtiiv- 
aletit  to  ''  jiggiimbob  **  and  '*  thingiiinbob.**  It  is  explained  in  the 
English  glossaries  to  mean  a  manosuvTe,  a  trick. 

He  u  alfio  the  iowentor  of  the  **  housekeefwr's  friend/*  that  crc  jigamarec  the 
wimmim  icruba  with^  nistvad  of  going  on  theiT  hands  ftjid  knees  ai^  tbt?y  need  to. 
N*  r.  Spirit  Pfthe  TimtM. 

1  went  over  t'other  night  to  see  then)  all)  vt  they  wah  as  busy  ai  bee*  in  &  tmr 
b&met  6uwin'  and  miikin'  up  fint-rj-.  Mary  wns  sowin'  sometliing  mighty  fliw 
with  ruffles  andyi^iraarec*  all  around  it.  '—Major  Junti^B  C(mrt^ip, 

Jigger.     1.  An  insect.     See  Chigoe, 

2.  A  small  fishiog  vessel.     New  England. 

3.  A  sail 

JiggUng-Board.  A  board  the  en  da  of  which  are  placed  upon  frames  or 
stools,  upon  which  a  person  staudd  and  springs  up;  also  called  a 
jolly-hoard,  ^ 

Jlmbeijawed.     Where  the  lower  jaw  projects  unnaturally,      i^jL    J-^^"*^  \ 

Jim-Jama.     Delirium  tremens.     Kentucky. 

Jimmy.  A  piece  of  iron,  varying  in  length,  Rharp-pointed  atone  end, 
used  by  burglars  for  prying  open  dcMjrs  and  iron  safes,  or  for  forcing 
a  lock. 

Jlmpson  or  Jimaon  "Weed.  Jamestown  Weed.  iStramonlum^  Said 
to  have  been  first  introduced  at  Jamestown,  Virginia.  See  Jame»^ 
town  Weed. 

She  went  to  the  opea  door  and  stood  in  it  and  looked  oat  »mon|^  t^e  tomato 

vines  And  jimpwH  wMdM  that  conithuled  the  garden.  —  Mark  Tti^ain^  Tom  Sauh. 

f  er\  p.  18. 
Jobber.     1*  Used  only  conventionally  in  Wall  Street      In  London,  it 

is  the  equivalent  of  a  stock  operator.  —  Ai^dhery. 
2-  One  who  purchased  goods  from  importers  and  manufacturers 

by  the  package,  and  sells  to  retailers. 
Jobbing-House.     A  mercantile  estahlishnfient  which  purchases  from 

imfforters  and  sells  to  retailers,  —  Webster, 
Joe-pye Weed.     {Eupatoruim purpureum.)    Maine, — Th&reau*a Maine 

Woods ^  p.  317.     So  called  from  an  Indian  of  that  name,  who  cured 

typhus  fever  with  it,  by  copious  perspiration* — Rajincgquc,  Mtd. 

Flora,  Vol.  I.  p.  179. 
Jog.     A  projection  or  deviation  from  a  straight  line  or  plain  surface, 

e.  g,  in  the  oourse  of  a  fence,  or  in  the  side  of  a  building.     Comp. 
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Eo^liah  provincial  Jockey^  **  unevea  ^*  (Keut).  Jogging,  a  prottlber- 
aiice  on  tlie  surface  of  sawn  wood.     Eastern. 

The  arid  it  ton  which  Billy  Jacobs  bAd  niAt]<  [tu  the  hou«e]  wjie  oblong,  ruunlng 
out  to  llie  south,  and  projecting  on  the  from  a  few  feet  t>eyond  the  other  part* 
Thi*  obtrusive jr*<y^  wa*  certuiuly  very  ugly.  —  Mercy  Phtlbrick'a  OnAce^  p.  7. 

The  little  clumsy,  tueaninglessyo^  ruined  the  houfie^  —  gmve  it  an  uiicottifortA- 
bly  awry  look,  kc.  —  lind,^  p.  8. 

John,    A  common  name  in  California  for  a  Chinaman. 

I  pasAed  out  of  the  Chinese  tbentre^  with  a  lady  and  two  children.  We  had 
to  walk  through  a  crowd  of  Johns.  .  .  .  Morcorer^  all  that  John  doe»,  he  »eenia 
to  du  witii  a  sluijgiah  aiuountof  aluggisb  decorum.  —  JVcW/ir^t  CaU/omia,  p.  85. 

Jolumies.     During  the  late  civil  war,  a  term  applied  by  the  aoldiera 

of  the  Cuion  army  to  those  of  the  Confederate  army. 
Johnny-Cake.     A  cake  made  of  Indian  meal  mixed  with  milk  or 
water.     A  New  England  Johnntf-Cake  is  invariably  spread  apoD  thd 
aiave  of  a  barrel-top,  an<l  baked  before  the  fire.     8ometime«  stewed 
pompkin  is  mixed  with  it. 

Some  talk  of  hoe-cake,  fair  VirgiiLia**  pride; 
Rich  JoAiuty-caJU  this  mouth  ha»  often  tried. 
BaLti  pteaj»e  uie  wolt,  their  virtues  much  tlie  same; 
Alike  their  fahric^  us  allied  their  fame, 
Except  in  dear  New  England,  wherv  the  la«t 
Recdviia  a  dash  of  pumpkin  in  the  paste. 

Joel  Barlow ^  Poem  on  Baity  Pudding* 
Little  Sarah  she  stood  by  her  ^andmother's  bed, 
^"  And  what  %\\a\\  I  get  for  your  breakfast  t  **  she  said. 
**  You  0lialt  get  me  a  Johnntf-c<ikt  ?  quickly  go  make  it. 
In  one  minute  mix,  and  in  two  miuuteft  tudke  iL '"  —  L,  Ifaria  ChUA, 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  doubtful.  Some  imagioe  it  to  have 
originally  been  journey-cake, 

AU  the  greatJiesa  of  our  State  haa  been  nouriithed  on  johnny^akaoi  white  corfi> 
meal.  Johnny-cakt  I  ajHiU  in  dererence  to  modern  usagt%  though  the  old  name, 
jonmty-cakt^  may  well  recall  to  u»  that  long  and  toiliome  journey,  when  our  great 
founder  fled  from  the  odjou*  land  of  yellow  corn.  —  Cor.  of  Providence  Jnurmd, 

Johnny-jump-up-and-kiB9-nie,  Johuny-jump-up,  Johnny-Jomp- 
cr.  Names  given  to  the  Heart*d  Ease,  or  Violet.  This  name  ia 
also  given  to  the  breast-bone  of  a  goose,  with  its  two  ends  brought 
together  by  a  twisted  string  held  by  a  stick  pas.sing  through  it  and 
stuck  fast  to  the  end  by  a  piece  of  wax. 

Jornada.  (Simniah,  pron.  kom&da,)  A  march  or  journey  performed 
in  a  day.  In  the  interior,  it  is  only  applied  to  a  long  reach  of  dedert 
country  without  water,  and  not  to  a  day's  jouniey;  as,  the  ^^  Jornada 
del  Muerto"  in  New  Mexico,  wliich  h  ninety  miles  across,  and 
which  it  takes  seyeral  days  to  trarerse. 
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If  carperimentB  with  trteaijui  wella  ihontd  prove  iniccewful,  the  progreflfl  of 
Agriaikure  in  New  Mexico  wntiJd  bo  mnre  rupid,  and  evtu  niAny  dreaded  jor^ 
nadus  might  be  changed  from  waterlcsa  d«a«rta  into  cultivated  plains. —  Widi^ 
■e»Hi,  New  Mtiico, 

Until  the  autumn  of  1840,  the  Cnltfomia  dei^ert  wii»  found  to  be  a  sandy  and 
dntary  jomnda^  wiUiout  water  or  gra-^s.  —  Captain  Whippk't  E;tplorativn^ 
n.  R.  Survt^. 

Josej.  A  loose ^  light,  upper  garment,  with  sleeves  and  a  short  skirt, 
now  worn  by  women  and  girls.  Both  the  dress  and  the  name  are 
contractions  of  the  old-fashioned  Joseph, 

Jomh.  A  word  shouted  at  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  to  wake  up 
a  sleepy  member. 

A  member  drop»  asleep,  worn  out  it  may  be  by  long  mghta  and  feveriih  daily 
wrettlingw  witb  bull  or  b*'ar.  "  JmA/"  ^^J^^h,^'  **/«>*/*/"  comeK  roaring  from  a 
dozen  leatheni  iungH,  and  the  broiler  liftm  his  headi  and  rubs  htJi  eyes,  startied 
frotn  iliunber  by  the  tradittunal  rullying  cry.  —  Mtdbtry^  Mm  tirul  MyMtirieM  ^f 
WaU  Streti,  p/l46. 

Jour  or  Jiir,  An  abbreviation  of  the  word  joumej/man.  '•  The  boss 
quarrelled  Willi  the  jur*;  *'  i.  *,,  the  master  quarrelled  with  his  jour- 
neymen. 

jQba.  One  of  the  classical  names  often  given  to  Nee^roes  by  their 
masters.  *"  Patting  or  Clapping  Juba  '*  is  keeping  time  by  striking 
the  feet  on  the  floor  and  cUpping  the  hand^on  the  legs  to  the  music 
of  the  banjo.  It  adds  much  to  the  excitement  of  the  rustic  deuces 
ftt  the  South. 

Here  we  saw  rare  sport!  Here  wei^  Yirginia  ilaves.  dancing  jig*  and  clapping 
JulnTf  over  a  barrel  of  persimmon  beeri  to  the  notes  of  the  hanjo.  —  Southern 
Sketches,  p.  98. 

Juber  op  And  Jubtr  down, 
Juhtr  all  around  de  town, 
Jtihtr  dii*  nrKl  Juhtr  dot^ 
And  Juhtr  round  de  simmon  vat. 

Hoe  cam  and  hill  tobacco, 
Get  over  double  trouble^  JvJi^r^  boyi^  Juterl —  lifid.,  p.  101. 

In  some  versionSi  the  fourth  line  reads,  **  Juba  lub  de  'possum  fat." 

J^ndas  Tree.     See  Red  Bud. 

Judges  of  the  Flaina.  A  translation  of  the  Spanish  Jueces  del  Campo. 
In  CaUfornia,  there  are»  by  law,  appointed  certain  persona  in  every 
county,  whoKe  dtity  it  is  to  attend  all  the  rodeoR^  or  gatherings  of 
cattle f  whether  for  the  purpose  of  marking  or  branding,  or  fur  sepa- 
rating the  rattle,  wlien  called  upon  by  any  ranchpro,  farmer,  or 
Owner  of  atc>ck.  These  are  callt^d  Juttges  of  the  P/am>t,  and  have  the 
power  to  decide  all  disputes  connected  with  the  ownership  of  horses, 
moles,  or  horned  cattle,  —  Laws  of  Cafifornia.     See  Rodeo. 
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The  following  is  an  extmct  irom  a  hand-bill  stuck  up  m  Sao 
Diego :  — 

Ordcredf  That  the  three  Jud^  of  the  Plaint  at  largfi  Ahall  meet  At  S«n  Lotili 
Rey  ...  for  consiuJtatioo  m  aJl  matters  appertainiuf;;  to  their  dutle*  a*  Judg*^ 
of  X\\t  PUiiiSi  and  to  adopt  surh  niles  and  regalatioDi  as  may  be  aullionited  by 
taw,  &c.  —  Nordhof'*  Cttltf&mia,  p.  338. 

Judiciary,  The  judicittry  power,  or  the  power  that  admiuUteni  jus- 
tice; judicature,  —  Judge  Start/,  Tliis  word  is  often  u«ed  as  a  sub- 
Btantive  in  the  United  States,  but  is  not  often  so  used  in  England* 
Worcester. 
Judy.  1.  **  To  make  a  Judy  of  one's  self  **  is  what,  with  more  vigor 
than  politeneHS,  is  tenned  making  au  ass  of  ouC'S  self* 

The  *' Boston  Chronot^'pe,'*  in  speaking  of  the  bad  management 
and  confusion  at  the  Water  celebration,  says:  — 
It  ii  thought  that  a  Mt  of  luea  never  did  make  greator  Judifs  ot  tKeaaselv«St 
2.  A  lamp  formerly  used  in  New  England  for  burning  blubber. 
Jug,     A  jail.     1*  To  be  in/ii/;»  or  in  the  stone  jufj,  is  to  be  in  jaiL 

So  arter  this  they  sentenced  me^  to  mnkt  all  tigJil  mid  snug, 
Afore  a  reg'lar  court  o'  Uw,  to  ten  yi^ara  in  the  ./my, 

2.  Ill  American  Thief  Slangs  jug  signifies  a  Bank. 

3.  To  jug  money,  &c. ,  to  hide  it  away. 

Jugfol.  ^*  Not  by  A  jugful**  is  a  pliraae  commonly  used  to  mean, 
not  by  a  gjeat  deal,  by  no  means. 

DowningviUe  is  a»  §wect  a^i  a  tow.  But  'taint  so  in  Nevr  Ydrk,  not  by  tijugftd. 
Major  Downinf/^  Maif-day  in  New  York. 

He  wii^hed  to  titaie  of  the  pro>«tairery  mea  of  Kantas,  lo  that  their  frieada  in 
Miiaouri  might  B«e  into  their  plan^  mid  policy,  they  bad  not  abandoned  the  idc* 
of  makjug  fLaniaa  a  slave  State^  by  SLJu^ui.  —  P.  T.  Able**  Speech,  %ftily,  1857* 

Jtdep.  A  drink,  composed  of  brandy  or  whiskey  with  sugixr,  pounded 
ice,  and  some  sprigs  of  mint.     Frequently  Mint  Juiep. 

Hoffman  brings  the  go<ls  together  on  Mount  01ymj>us,  after  their 
last  butt  of  nectar  had  run  out,  to  taste  mint  juleps:  — 

Tho  draug;ht  wow  delicious,  each  god  did  exefaltn, 
Though  aoinething  yet  wanting  they  all  did  boirall; 

But  jWfjM  the  drink  of  immortali  became, 
When  Jovti  him^etf  added  u  handful  of  hatt 

The  ^ord  julep  suppojsed  to  be  American,  both  in  name  and  for  a 
boreragei  is  mentioned  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher:  — 
Men  drown  themselves  ftir  joy  to  draw  mjulepa^ 
Wbeu  they  are  hot  with  wine;  in  dBBam»  wo  do  it. 

Tht  Mud  Ufvtr^  Act  il,  Sc  1. 
Jump.     '^  From  the  jump  *^  ia  a  phrase  meaning  from  the  start,  from 
the  beginning. 
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Here  is  A  whole  alriag  of  DemtMjratJir  all  of  wLom  hmd  bevn  going;  tke  whole 
hog  for  Cass  J'rom  (Ac  jump,  wilhuut  regard  lu  our  aUberuiice  or  opposiUon  to 
Tiylor.  — .V,  r  Trihune,  Nov.  II,  1848. 

To  Jump  a  Claims  in  Weat<'ni  jmrlance,  in  to  endeavor  la  olituiii  i>os- 
sea&ion  of  tlie  land  or  **  claiDi  ^^  which  has  been  taken  up  and  occu- 
pied by  a  settler,  or  **  ^(juatter,"  in  ii  new  country.  The  first 
occupant  is,  by  Bquatt«r  law  and  custom,  entitled  to  the  first  claim 
on  the  land.  Sumtjtimes  dislioiie.st  ni«ii  att-empt  to  deprive  the 
squatter  of  liia  rights,  wliich  often  lead^  to  blood^ihed. 

When  I  huotcdl  cluiuiH,  I  w^nt  f&r  audi  near, 

Kcflolved  from  all  others  lo  kiiep  mysflf  tlear; 

And  if,  Ihrough  mistake,  \  Jumped  a  man^s  claim^ 

A»  sooa  A»  I  knew  it  I  jumfwd  off  again* 

E.  H.  Smith,  Hint,  of  Slack  Hatch,  1848. 
If  s  Tnmi  Jumped  my  cittim^  mid  encroached  on  my  boutidariesi  and  I  didn't 
knock  him  on  the  bead  with  a  pickaxe,  I  appeakd  to  the  crowd,  and,  my  claim 
beio^  carefully  meaHurt^d  and  fooxid  correct,  tUe.  J umpt'.r  would  be  onirn^d  to  i-on- 
fine  himself  to  hi*  own  territory.  —  F.  Marrt/a/,  Mountains  and  MokhiiU,  p,  2IT. 
At  Florence,  Kebranka  Territitry,  on  the  26th  of  May,  seven  men  were  arrested 
by  a  mob,  for  what  la  called  ciaim-jumpifigt  —  that  iff,  settling  down  on  sections 
of  hiud  already  entered  or  claimed  by  otli^^r  person*.  They  w*?re  tried  by  a  club 
asfKiciation,  and  condemned  to  deal h  by  hanjpng;  but  the  urgent  entreaties  of 
their  families  averted  the  execution  of  the  infamous  sentence.  —  Boston  TravtHtr, 

To  Jump  BaU.  To  abscond.  *'  Boss  Tweed  jmnped  Aw  6<ii7;"  i.  «., 
he  ran  a\vay. 

JxunpeT.     1.  One  who  takes  a  squatt-er'a  claim. 

2,  A  couple  of  liickory  poles  so  l>eiit  that  the  runners  and  shafts  are 
of  the  same  piece ,  with  a  crate  placed  on  four  props,  complete  tkia 
primitive  species  of  sledge^  and  when  the  crate  is  filled  with  hay, 
and  lh<j  driver  well  w^rapped  in  a  buffalo  robe,  the  *' turn-out "  is 
about  as  comfortable  a  one  as  a  man  could  wish,  —  HaJ^man^  Wmter 
in  the  West,  p.  20Q. 

Junk-Bottle.     The  ordinary  black  glass  porter-bottle. 


Samas  Root.  (Camasvn  escttf^ntn,)  Breadroot.  The  Foinrae  dea 
Prairies  or  Pcrmme  Blaiiche  nf  tlie  Canadians,  and  Prahie  Turnip 
of  the  hunters  and  trapf^era  of  the  West,  It  is  very  extensively  used 
as  food  by  the  Digger  Indjans. 

Kanacka.  A  native  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Kanaka  h  the  Sand- 
wich Island  word  for  **  man,"     California, 

Kaotiooy.     See  Canticoij* 
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Karimption.     A  sqaad.     Western. 

A  whole  karimption  of  Dutch  emigrmnts  were  Imnded  here  jesterdaj.  —  Cairo, 
JQinoit^  Time*. 

KatowBo.     (Germ.  Getdse.)     A  din,  tumult,  rumpus;  as,  **  What  a 

katowse  you  are  making! ''  New  England. 
Katydid.  (PlalyphyUum  concavum.)  The  popular  name  of  a  species 
of  grasshopper;  so  called  from  its  peculiar  note.  Two  of  them  will 
chirp  alternately  from  different  trees,  one  saying,  Katy  did  !  and  the 
other  replying  with  equal  positiveness,  Katy  didnH  !  At  least,  so 
their  conversation  is  interpreted  by  the  children. 
I  sit  among  the  leaves  here, 

When  evening  zephyrs  sigh, 
And  those  that  listen  to  my  voice 

I  love  to  mystify. 
J  never  tell  them  all  I  know, 

Altho*  I  *m  often  hid. 
I  laugh  at  curiosity, 

And  chirrup  Katy  did.  —  Ethicpian  Songs, 
I  love  to  hear  thine  earnest  voice. 

Wherever  thou  art  hid. 
Thou  testy  little  dogmatist. 
Thou  pretty  Katydid.  —  0.  W.  Holmes*$  Poems. 
Nature  was  fast  asleep,  and  not  a  sound  interrupted  the  solemn  stillness,  save 
the  pitiful  plaint  of  a  lovelorn  Katydid,  or  an  occasional  yawl  from  some  sacri- 
legious cat  —  Dow't  SermonSf  Vol.  III. 

Kay,  Cay,  Key.     (Span,  cayo.)     A  small  island  or  rock  in  the  sea. 

The  term  is  generally  applied  to  those  on  the  Florida  coast. 
Keohugl  or  Kerchug!    Whop!    The  noise  made  by  popping  into  the 
water.     See  the  observations  on  interjections  of  this  sort  imder 
Cachunk.     A  modern  poet,  in  speaking  of  the  plunge  of  a  frog,  thus 
makes  use  of  the  word:  — 

You  see  him  sitting  on  a  log 

Above  the  vasty  deep ; 
You  feel  inclined  to  say,  *•  Old  Chap, 

Just  look  before  you  leap!  " 
You  raise  your  cane  to  hit  him  on 

His  ugly-looking  mug, 
But  ere  you  get  it  half  way  up 
Adown  he  goes,  — kerchug  ! 

Kedge.  Brisk;  in  good  health  and  spirits.  Ex.:  **  How  do  you  do 
to-day?  **  **  I  am  pretty  kedge.*^  It  is  used  only  in  a  few  of  the 
country  towns  of  New  England.  —  Pickering.  Provincial  in  Eng- 
land. 

Keel-Boat.  A  description  of  vessel  formerly  used  on  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries.     It  is  thus  described  by  Flint:  *'  The  keel-hoot 
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\  of  a  long,  slender^  and  elegant  form,  and  genemlly  carries  from 
jBHeen  to  tliirty  tons.  Its  advantage  ia  in  its  small  draft  of  water 
and  the  lightneiis  of  it«  construction.  It  is  still  used  [1852]  on  the 
Ohio  and  Upper  Mississippi  in  low  st^es  of  water ^  and  on  all  the 
bootable  streams  where  nteamboatj^  do  not  yet  run.  Its  propelling 
power  ia  by  oara^  sails,  setting  poles,  the  oordelle,  and,  when  the 
waters  are  high  and  the  boat  runs  on  the  margin  of  the  bushes, 
^bush-whacking/  or  pulling  up  by  the  bushes/'  —  HC^tonf  and 
Geography  of  MinaiM^fippi   Vatietf. 

Keeler  Tub.     A  tub  in  which  dishes  are  washed.     **  An  greasy  Joan 
doth  iu:ft  the  pot." 

Ttie  veDAcI  in  a  brewery  now  ctlted  a  cooler  wmi  formerly  called  a  i^eUr,  — 
Wn(/hfs  Gtottaty, 

To  keel  over.     A  nautical  phrase,  meaning  to  capsize  or  upset,  and 
metaphorically  applied  to  a  sudden  prostration. 

As  it  f^enii  pretty  evj(l(*t]!  that  fhf?  !K'>vcri'igii<s  of  Eiiropt',  instead  of  occupy- 
ing or  Bharinp;  throne*,  art'  prerlestimMl  tn  the  walks  of  private  UU\  it  would  be 
bi£^hly  proper  to  cultivate  in  theiti  a  spirit  of  ac I f-abn citation  and  huiiiility.  If 
the  royal  parents  wi!*h  to  wee  their  offspring  *'  let  clown  easy  "  frnm  their  Wgh 
tffltat«,  they  will  adopt  thi*  Cf^urse.  AVcJ  ocer  they  mu'.t,  and  a  jrriidual  eareen 
would  be  mciph  better  than  a  sudden  cnpgtze.  Now  that  the  |>eople  are  assuming 
the  ri|;htfl  and  privHegei  of  Aove reign ty,  we  trust  that  they  will  have  some  con- 
«ldcratioa  fur  prince*  in  distress.  —  N.  Y.  8umhtf  Denpatch. 

Steeled  up.    Laid  up  or  worn  out  from  sickness  or  old  age-     A  sea- 
man's phrase,  like  the  preceding. 

When  we  get  htdtd  tip,  that  will  he  the  last  of  as.  —  Mi'».  SUrwe^  Dred^  Vol.  I. 
p.  Hfl. 

Keener.    A  very  shrewd  person,  one  sharp  at  a  bargain,  what  in  Eng- 
land would  he  called  *'  a  keeti  hand."     Western. 

Keep.    Food,  subsistence,  keeping.    In  a  letter  to  hia  brother,  Bishop 
Heber,  sfieaking  of  Bishops'  College  costing  so  rauch,  says;  — 

Besides,  it  ha-i  turne<!  out  so  expenfitve  in  the  monthly  hilln  and  necewary  ifc^qp 
of  Its  iotnateHi,  that  my  resnurie*,  &c.  — Vol.  IL  p.  319. 

The  cottager  eithfr  purchased  hay  for  the  kftp  [nf  the  cow]^  or  paid  for  her 
run  in  the  straw-yard.  —  Edinburtfh  Rrvitw^  Vol.  IJCL  p.  S45, 

**Tliey  tell  me  you  puritanw  preach  by  instinct.*' 

*•  I  don*l  know  how  that  b/*  answered  tiera.hi>m,  ^'1  hcer'n  Jell,  ocroM  at 
Boil  Bruly,  of  wioh  dt>hi>,  and  would  pive  you  a  wei:'k"*  l'r<fp  at  Whi*key  Centra 
to  know  how't  was  done.*' —  Coaperf  The  Oah  Opmlnfft, 

Poor  fu1k.«  like  us  can't  afford  to  keep  i]obody  jest  to  look  nt,  and  eo  he  11  have 
to  tlep  spr)'  and  work  smart  to  aim  hia  ke^.  —  Mr*.  Stowt^  OUtoirn  FoUct^  p.  fiflt. 

To  keep.    The  phrase  to  keep  nkop  is  often  shortened  into  to  keep;  a.<«, 
*'  Where  do  you  keep  now?  "  i\  e»,  where  ia  your  place  of  business? 
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To  Veep  also  has  the  sense  of  to  live,  to  dwell,  which  u*e  of  the 
VFord  ia  provincial  in  the  eastern  ooanties  of  England. 

Keeper.     A  custodian  of  attached  property ,  appointed  by  a  confltable 

or  siiiTiff. 
To  keep  a  Stiff  Upper  Lip  is  to  continue  firm,  keep  up  one's  courage. 

**  My  friend,'*  a»jd  be,  **daa*t  cry  for  »pllt  milk ;  kttp  a  sf iff  upper  lip ;  all  irllJ 
come  out  riifht  enougli  yet."  —  Knicktrhocktr  Mn^aane^  Vol  XXV, 

*' Tut^  tut,  Mujnr;  kerp  a  itiff  upper  Up^  and  yuu^ll  brin^him  this  tinie.**^ 
ChroH.  of  Pinrriih,  p,  IfiO. 

To  keep  Company.  To  court.  A  common  term  applied  to  a  man 
whose  visitd  to  a  lady  are  frequent,  with  the  intention  of  gaining 
her  band.  **  He  keeps  company  with  her/*  i\  *.  he  h  courting  her; 
or  **  They  are  keeping  company ^^^  i.  e,  are  courting.  Also  used  to 
England. 

A  young  tailore»»  got  a  rordict  ugaiQ^t  Mr  B ,  ft  steadjr  riinn«r,  who  **ki^ 

comp<tnff*'  with  Uur  totnc  m<  nth»«  und  iiptHiititcd  o  tUy  fur  tlic  wedding  [but. 
■ttbftequpntlv  cliaQ|;eci  his  mindl,  —  JV<u7  York  Cummrrciat  AdvtLiiiMer, 

*'  I  bad  110  idee  that  SftUy  Smitii  wub  goiu'  to  Ih;  married  to  S^ifii  Pender^ra»j/* 
nn'd  the  Widow  licdott.  **She*d  beea  ktfpin*  cvmpavtf  \\h\\  Moj-e  Ut'wh'tl  for 
better  'ii  a  year,  and  everybody  aald  that  was  a  settled  Uiinj^/'  —  Widou^i  BtJoU 
Paptra,  j>.  22. 

Keeping-RoonL  A  common  sitting-room;  not  the  parlor,  but  the 
second'lie.st  room.  New  England.  The  term  is  chiefly  u^^>d  in  the 
interior,  although  it  may  8<:traetimes  be  he.ird  in  the  seaport  town«, 
The  same  expression  is  uiied  in  Norfolk,  England,  for  '*  thp  general 
8itting>room  of  tlie  family,  or  oommou  parlor.'' — Forby^s  Nor/, 
Glosjfary, 

Mr.  <joodrich,  in  speaking  of  the  period  of  his  boyhood  in  Con- 
necticut, says;  — 

Carp<?t9  were  then  only  know  a  in  a  few  (junilie«,  and  were  confined  to  ilw 
heeping-rm^m  and  imrlor.  —  ReminitctnceM^  Vol.  I.  p.  74. 

Within  there  were  but  the  kitchen,  the  kt€pin*/-room^  and  a  pantry^  together 
with  the  silcepitig  ap^rtmeDt.  —  Eastfrrd, 

Keet*     See  Guinea  KeeL 

Kellook.     A  small  anchor.     See  Killock^ 

Kelumpua!     Thump  t     The  noise  produced  by  a  fall  on  a  hard  body. 

Only  think, — a  follow  to  come  b«re  drunk  at  night,  and  to  fail  keiumpm<iu  %h» 
fenc«  by  the  applc-troel  — Adfu  o/Pritsi^  p.  08. 

Keniption  Pit.     Any  state  of  excitement.     See  Conniption* 
Kentucky  Coffee.     The  fruit  of  the   Gymnodadus  Canadensis,     A 
large  tn-e,  resembling  the  lociust--tree,  bearing  a  pod  with  berriea 
which  are  used  for  coffee.     Its  wood  is  used  for  cabinet>work. 
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Kentucky  Flat,     See  Flat-Boat, 

Kerboodle.     All;  the  whole.     See  Bmdle  and  Caboodle. 

Kerosene.  (From  Gr.  icffpos^  Mai,  with  termination  «ne,  as  in 
camphene.)  A  liquid  hydrocarbon,  or  oil  extracted  from  bituminous 
coal,  used  for  illurai tuition  and  for  other  purposes.  —  Webster^ 

Eeshaw !     See  Ctuitaw! 

Keslo5h !  Keswosb  *  Kewoshf  Plash  f  splaeiht  The  noise  pro- 
duced l»y  a  body  fulling  flat  int^j  the  watur. 

Coa»tn  Peter  sat  down  between  them  [the  kinp  mid  quiioii  in  a  phy]\  but  they 
ris  up  j|e»t  Oft  he  went  to  nn  (luwn,  and  the  tirat  thliij^he  knowud,  htrdmh  he  went 
into  A  tub  of  wAter,  —  Major  Janu'i  CvurUhip. 

The  kiver-hing^P  pin  bein'  }af,L  lea-leavp?»  and  tea  and  klver 

Would  all  come  doirn  ker$Wi*6h  I  as  though  the  dam  hrokt^  in  a  river* 

Poatieijl  EplsiU  from  a  Viduntttr. 
I  have  »een  manhood  fall  from  the  topmost  cliCf  of  ambition  htrtwoiih  into  Hie 
depths  of  noncnity,  and  lie  for  ever  buried  in  the  turbid  wavf«  of  obltv  Jon.  — 
Dots'* M  Strmtms. 

He  slioved  away  the  tmat^  and  the  Bimt  thlcig^  I  kiiowM  doirn  I  went  kenco^ 
into  tbe  drink.  —  Simthtm  Skttches,  p.  36, 

Keeouae !  Soubc!  Tlie  noise  inadc  by  a  body  falling  from  a  small 
height  into  the  water*     Cpmp,  7*t/u.^e, 

The  duff-out  hadn't  Inafwjd  more  *n  six  lonjjtbii  from  the  bank,  afore  —  zip  ^ 
chug  —  ke-soune  I  went;  the  eend  lifted  agin  a  aawyer,  and  emptied  me  into  the 
element  —  Tht  Americaru  at  Bomt^  Vol,  I. 

To  keaonse.     To  souse  into  the  water. 

I  kisousfd  the  old  cock  into  a  bucket  of  boilin*  water,  and  —  do  you  believe  ? 
Wby»  it  look  two  of  my  youn;;  onea  jind  a  bf^  pair  of  pincers  a  whole  day  to  get 
the  critter's  featben  ouL  — ^  JV,  1'.  Spini  of  tit  t  Time*. 

Keawollop \    Flop!     The  noise  made  by  a  violent  fall  to  the  ground. 

The  horses  kept  pretty  even  till  they  reached  the  third  fence,  a  regular  snag; 
aad  then  ktrtivolhp  went  one  rider  clear  over  the  burse's  beaci.  —N.  Y,  Spirit 
of  the  Timti. 

Kettle.     A  pail,  as  of  tin-plate;  a  dinner-paiL     N.  England* 

Key.     See  Kaif. 

Keystone  State.     The  State  of  Pentisylvania.     So  called  from  its 

being  the  central  State  of  the  Union  at  the  time  of  the  formation 

of  the  Constitutiou. 

Kibliags.  Parts  of  Bmall  fish  u.^ed  by  fishermen  for  bait  on  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland,     See  Stivers, 

To  kick.  To  jilt.  Eix. :  "  Miss  A.  has  licked  the  Hon.  Mr,  B.,  and 
seut  Uim  off  with  a  flea  in  hia  ear.''     Confined  to  the  South. 
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Kick.     To  kick  up  a  row  is  to  create  a  disturbance;  the  same  as  t9| 
kick  up  a  ilu»t. 

Mr  Polk  admitted  Santa  Anna^  because  be  knew  htm  to  be  capable  of  fi^htli^ 
notJiing  but  ehickenfl,  and  t&  Hck  up  a  fvw  in  Mexico^  and  dUconrurt  ^vemm«ot1 
nifta^iares,  — J/r.  Btdingtr,  Speech  in  House  of  RepreMntntittM, 

Kid.     1.  A  larjje  bar  in  fishing  vessels,  into  which  fish  arc  thrown  aij 
they  are  caught.     New  England. 
2.  A  kidnapper. 

Attempted  kidnapping  in  Waabin^on.     Tbc  kidnappers  ranj^bt  and  locked! 
up.  .  .  .  The  lad$  wcf«  taken  before  CoJone!  Chi  Ids,  wlio  .  .  .  ordered  them  ( 
be  fteot  to  the  Provoft-Marshal's  office.  —  Wa*h'myton  EtpuhUatti^  April  9, 1862. 

To  kill.  1.  To  defeat,  to  neutralize.  A  political  term.  **  Do  yon 
vote  the  Whig  ticket?  I'll  go  the  Democrat,  and  kill  your  vote.*' 
♦*  Ike  Sap  got  a  divorce  from  his  old  woman  in  the  House,  but  it 
was  killed  in  the  Senate/* 

2.  To  do  a  tiling  ta  kill  is  a  common  vulgarism,  and  means  to  do  • 
it  to  the  utfcennost,  to  carry  it  to  the  fullest  extent;  as,  *'  lie  drives 
to  tUir'  **  She  dances  to  kilU' 

Kill.     (Dutch  kil.)     A  channel  or  arm  of  the  sea;  a  stream,  river. 
Thif*  Dutch  appellation  in  diill  preserved  in  several  instances;  tUu 
the  channel  that  separates  State n  Island  from  Bergen  Neck  is  called! I 
Kill  van  Eull,  or  simply  the  Kilh ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  nameslj 
Schuiflkill  and  Catskill,  applied  to  streams. 

KiHdeer.    {Charadrius  lociferus.)    A  small  bird  of  the  plover  kind;  80^ 
called  from  its  peculiar  note.     Speaking  of  the  great  variety  and 
number  of  water-fowl  in  Florida,  Bret  Harte  says:  — 

The  sepulchral  boom  of  the  bittern,  the  shriek  of  the  curlew,  and  the  com- 
plaint of  the  ib7^/eer-p1oT«T  were  beyond  the  power  of  ejcpressioD.  —  Skiteha^ 
p.  m, 

KlUhag.    (Indian.)    A  wooden  trap,  used  by  the  hunters  in  Maine. 

KUling  Time.     The  season  when  hogs  are  slaughtered. 

Kill-Lamb.     Connecticut  usage.     See  Lamb- Kill* 

KUlock.  KiUick.     L  A  small  anchor.     A  wooden  anchor. —  Ctxrh 

torighCs  Labradar^  Vol.  HI, 
2.  The  flue  of  an  anchor.  —  Jamieson,   An  instrument  used  to  moor 

a  fishing-boat  at  sea,  instead  of  a  grapnel  or  anclior,     A  stone  en* 

closed  between  the  longer  pieces  of  wood,  fastened  together  with 

two  others,  —  Notes  and  Qucne^^  Vol.  X.  p.  319, 

The  stone  slipping  out  of  the  kiUich,  and  th«*r«by  th<*y  driving  fa»ter  than  ihty 
tliongbt,  &Lc^  —  Gor.  Dadttf*  Lftttr  (o  the  ConnUuuf  Limxdn,  1IS5JL  [They  had 
^'lot  down  their  killichf  that  noe  they  might  drive  Ihe  more  klowly,"  in  a  gate.] 
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They  took  their  berths,  unshipped  their  oors,  threw  over  their  JdUickt^  and 
mpsred  for  fishing.  —  Peltr  6'hW,  the  Fiskfrman. 

So  I  advise  the  num*roiig  friends  that  *»  in  one  luml  with  mo 
To  just  up  kiUuck^  jam  right  down  (heir  hehii  hitni  a  lea. 

lAfmtil^  Biff  km  Paptrt,^ 

An  anecdote  h  related  in  '*  Harper^s  Mag:azine/'  for  April,  1876, 
p.  700,  of  H  fishing-party  becalmed  in  a  fog  near  Newport,  R,  I», 
which  during  the  night  attempted  to  reach  their  home  by  vigoroua 
rowing. 

When  the  tog  lifted  at  the  approach  of  mornings  they  found,  lo  their  g^at 
aatonifilinu'tit,  that  tb<?_v  had  forgtjftteri  to  raise  the  anchor,  and  had  lieen  rowing 
round  the  kiUerk  all  nighL 

The  "'  Pntblc  '*  stood  off  the  har  for  an  anchoreiRe*  We  fotind  a  tnitable  place, 
and  dropped  the  htUock.—N.  T.  TrUmnt^  Nov.,  IRttL,  Lett,  frmn  tht  Mumtnppi. 

EiUy-Fiilior  KUly,  (Genua  Fundulm.)  A  small  fiish  found  in  the 
Bftlt  water  creeks  and  baya,  from  one  to  five  inches  in  length.  It  is 
only  iL^ed  for  bait  for  larger  fish.  They  are  so  called  from  the 
**  Kills  "  in  which  they  al>ound-  They  so  much  re^^emhle  the  white- 
bait of  England  that  they  are  only  to  be  distinguished  by  actual 
comparison. 

Kilter.  Oui  of  kilter.  In  a  bad  condition;  out  of  shape.  Ilalliwell 
notices  the  word  helter  as  provincial  in  England ;  and  Barrow  uses 
it  with  the  prefixed  **  out  of.*' 

If  the  organs  of  prayer  are  out  of  heUer,  or  ont  til  tune,  how  can  we  prmy? 
Sermont^  $«mi.  vi. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell,  not  knowing  the  word,  wrote  it  "out  of 
kettle'*! 

Kiln.     See  at  Tar-Kiln, 

Kinaiera  or  Kindlings.  Small  pieces  of  wood  for  kindling  a  fire; 
kindling- wt>od.     New  England. 

Put  some  kindUrt  under  the  pot,  and  then  yoo  may  gfo.  —  Mnrtjnrff^  p  6. 

B£r.  Goodrich,  in  describing  the  wood  fires  of  olden  lime  in  New 
England,  says  \  — 

There  wa»  a  hack-log,  top^log^  middle-stkk,  and  then  a  heap  of  hindUnffi^ 
reaching  from  the  bowels  down  to  the  bottom. 

Kind  o\  Kinder.     In  a  manner,  as  it  were^  in  some  respects;  some- 

wiiat;  a.s,  **  8he  made  game  on  it  kind  o\'*  —  Forby,     Ste  Kiny. 

A  kinder  notion  jist  then  began  to  get  into  my  head.  —  Major  Doicning. 

At  that  the  landlord  and  officer  looked  kindtr  thunderstruck  —  DQicniny, 

It  Idndtr  teemed  to  me  that  aomothlng  could  be  dooe,  aud  they  lei  me  take  the 

eolt.  —  Marffomi^  pw  829. 
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In  the  store  that  stands  above  ns. 
As  I  sat  beneath  the  connteff 
Kind-a  doing  nothing,  only 
Nibbling  at  a  box  of  raisins. 

Ward,  Song  of  Higher  Water. 

Kinder  Sorter.  Somehow,  rather ;  sometimes  reversed  to  sorter 
kinder. 

I  have  set  my  heart  on  a  gall,  though,  whether  she  will  give  me  hem,  I  a!n*t 
sartin ;  but  I  rather  lander  torter  guess  so,  than  kinder  sorter  not  so.  —  Aim 
SUckf  Human  Nature,  p.  90. 

King-Bird.  {Muscicapa  tyrannus.)  A  bold  and  sprightly  bird,  which 
appears  in  Louisiana  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  oontinaes 
until  the  middle  of  September.  Further  northward,  over  the  entire 
country,  it  comes  later  and  disappears  earlier.  —  R.  Kennicott. 

King-Bolt.  An  iron-bolt  by  which  is  connected  the  axle  and  the  fore- 
wheels  of  a  wagon  to  and  with  the  other  parts  of  the  vehicle.  New 
England.     See  Body-Bolt. 

King-Crab.     See  Horse-Foot. 

1  King-Fish.   (Umbrina  albumus.)   A  sea-fish  of  delicious  flavor,  called 

i  .'If  jf  ^^  King-fish  about  New  York,  and  Hake  on  the  Jersey  coast. 

Kink.     1.  An  accidental  knot  or  sudden  twist  in  a  rope,  thread,  &c. 

I  wanted  to  sit  by  an  open  window  in  the  [railway]  car,  and  Betsey  Bobbet 
didn't.  I  mistrust  she  thought  the  wind  would  take  the  kink  out  of  her  frizzles. 
Betsey  Bobbet^  p.  273. 

There  is  another  financial  kink  in  the  case  of  the  bond«  of  St.  Charles  County, 
Missouri,  which  lately  became  in  default  of  interest  —  N.  Y.  Post,  April  16, 
1877. 

2.  Figuratively,  a  fanciful  notion,  a  crotchet. 

It  is  useless  to  persuade  him  to  go,  for  he  has  taken  a  kink  in  his  head  that 
he  will  not.  —  Carlton,  The  New  Purchase. 

I  went  down  to  Macon  to  the  examination,  whar  I  got  a  heap  of  new  kinks. 
Major  Jones's  Courtship,  p.  20. 

Never  a  Yankee  was  born  or  bred 
Without  that  pecuh'ar  ib'nib  in  his*  head 
By  which  he  could  turn  the  smallest  amount 
Of  whatever  he  had  to  the  best  account. 

Cozzens,  California  BaUad. 

Kinkajou.  (Cercoleptes  caudivohulus.  Illiger.)  *' Carcajou  or  Quin- 
cajou,  a  species  of  cat,  whose  tail  is  so  long  that  it  is  obliged  to  take 
several  turns  of  it  around  his  body.'*  —  Charlevoix ,  Nouvelle  France, 
Vol.  III.  p.  129.  See  Carcajou.  Jonathan  Carver,  in  describing 
the  Carcajou,  mentions  his  long  tail  **  with  which,**  he  says,  "  he 
encircles  the  body  of  his  adversary."  —  Travels,  p.  450. 
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Kinky.     QueeFi  eccentric^  crotchety. 

KinnikinniCik.  An  iQdian  word  for  a  preparation  of  tobacco,  aumac- 
leaves,  and  willow  tvvigi*,  two-thirda  tobacco  and  one  of  the  latter, 
gathered  when  the  leaves  commence  tuniiitpf  red,  This  mixture  is 
used  by  the  Indians  and  the  old  settlers  and  hunters  in  the  West» 
The  preparation  of  kinnlkinniek  varies  in  different  localitiesi  and 
with  different  tribes,  Mr.  J.  Ilaraniond  TiunibiiU,  tlie  best  au- 
tljority  on  Indian  words,  says,  '*The  luinie,  which  is  good  Algonkin, 
means  simply  a  mixture^  ^  that  which  m  mixed/  In  this  mixture, 
the  bark  of  the  red  willow  is  the  principal  in^edient,  when  it  can 
be  procured;  and  is  often  used  by  itself  without  admixture/*  Mr. 
T.  adds,  **  I  have  smoked  a  half-dozen  varieties  of  kinnikinnick  in 
the  North-west,  —  all  genuine;  and  have  scraped  and  prepared  the 
red  wilbw-bark,  wliich  is  not  much  worse  than  SidField  oak-leal'* 

At  thh  fnoment^  the  TndiftnA  wf're  In  deliberation.  Seated  in  a  iarjE^  drcle 
round  a  very  smnll  fire,  the  smoke  from  which  a^ceiid^^d  in  a  thm,  FtraJiyht  iJoIuTtin, 
they  each  in  turii  puffed  n  litige  rl^md  of  Mmoke  f  mm  three  or  Uhit  lonji;  cherry- 
■temmed  pipes,  which  went  tk<&  round  of  the  party;  each  warrior  touching  the 
ground  with  the  heel  of  the  |>ipe-bowI,  and  tnminp  tli<?  stem  upward*  iiBd  away 
from  him  a*<  **  medicine  **  to  tlie  Great  Spirit,  before  he  himself  inhaled  the  fra- 
grant kiimik-Jannik.  —  jV.  V.  Spirit  of  the  Time*. 

I  at  thin  moment  presented  tu  the  Duke  the  Indian  pipe,  through  which  h«  had 
smoked  the  day  before,  and  jiI^o  an  Indian  tobacco-pouchy  fllled  with  the  J!*mck- 
k'neck  (or  Indian  tobacco)  with  whkli  he  had  b«en  so  much  plcaned.  —  CfttUn'i 
Travels  in  Europe. 

There  are  al«o  certain  creeks  where  the  Indiani  report  to  lay  in  a  e^tore  of  KiMii- 
Mnih,  the  inner  bark  of  the  tv4  willow^  which  they  U!«e  oa  a  substJiute  fnr  tobaocO| 
and  which  haa  an  aromatic  and  very  pungent  flavor.  ^ — Ruxitm,  Life  in  the  F)at 
West,  p.  lift. 

White  IflTn  writing,  lam  smoking  a  pipe  filled  with  hinmlnnick,  the  dried  kavea 
of  the  red  nutnac^  — a  very  good  lubititute  for  tobacco,  —  Cnrvalho^  Advent^rm 
m  the  Far  We4t,  p.  36. 

Kiny.  Aa  kind  o\  *^  Kiny  so."  **  Kiny  so  and  kiny  not  bo.**  New 
Hampshire. 

Kiskitomas  Nut.  Indian,  from  luKhki  or  k6»hk'i^  roiig^h.  A  imt  that 
may  be  cracked  with  the  teeth,  characterizing  the  tree  by  its  bark. 
Basle  g^vea,  for  the  Abenaki  uesGkouskaddmen,  **  J*eii  ca&'^e  aveo  lea 
dents/*  I  crai:k  [walnuL*«]  with  my  teeth,  A  writer  in  the**N. 
Y*  Historical  Mag./'  1864,  says  the  word  is  still  in  use  on  Long 
laland.  Michaux  siay»»  *'  Descendants  of  the  Dotch  settlers  who 
inhabit  the  parts  of  New  Jersey  near  the  city  of  New  York  call  it 
KUhy  Thamas  nut.*'  The  French  of  Illinois  knew  it  by  the  name  of 
No^er  tendre. -- North  Am,  Syim^  VoL  L  p,  123, 
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The  following  sonnet  to  it  is  taken  from  the  "  Literary  World,  ** 
of  Nov.  2,  1850:  — 

Hickory,  shell-bark,  kiskUonuu  nvitl 

Or  whatsoever  thou  art  called,  thy  praise 

Has  ne*er  been  sounded  yet  in  poet's  lays ; 
October's  frosts  now  burst  the  husk  where  shut 
In  snug  recluse  thou'st  passed  the  summer:  but 

Ushered  at  length  into  the  world's  broad  blaze, 

Lo!  throngs  of  merrj'  children  rush  to  raise 
Thy  form,  and  give  thee  welcome;  ever}'  hut 

And  statelier  dwelling  hails  thy  glad  approach; 

Looking,  when  winter's  snows  and  sleets  encroach, 
To  gather  social  circles  round  the  hearth ; 

Who,  while  the  generous  cider-cask  they  broach, 
And  munching  apples  laUd  their  various  worth. 
Call  in  thine  aid  to  crown  with  crackling  noise  the  mirth. 

KlM-me.  Used  as  is  **  Thank-you- Ma'am  "  (which  see)  for  a  ridge 
or  hollow  place  across  a  roadway;  a  jolting  obstruction  to  yehicles. 
New  England. 

BliBS-me-qaiok.  A  home-made,  quilted  bomiet  which  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  face.  They  are  chiefly  used  to  cover  the  head  by  ladies 
when  going  to  parties  or  to  the  theatre.  Noted  as  in  general  use  in 
England,  by  Ducange  Anglictu,  for  small  bonnets  worn  during  the 
year  1851,  and  for  a  short  time  after. 

She  holds  out  with  each  hand  a  portion  of  her  silk  dress,  as  if  she  was  walking 
a  minuet,  and  it  discloses  a  snow  white  petticoat  Her  step  is  short  and  minc- 
ing, and  she  wears  a  new  bonnet  called  a  kiss-me-quick.  —  Sam  Sticky  Human 
Nature^  p.  131. 

Kit.     A  man's  baggage. 

Kit  and  Boodle.  **  The  whole  kit  and  boodle  "  of  any  thing  means 
the  whole.     See  Boodle. 

Then  you're  jest  one  quarter  richer  'n  if  you  owned  half,  and  jest  three  quar- 
ters richer  'n  if  you  owned  the  hull  kit  and  ttoodU  of  them.  —  T.  Wintkropj  John 
Brent,  p.  19. 

Kitchen  Cabinet.  A  nickname  applied  to  certain  advisers  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson.  It  was  said  that,  to  avoid  observation,  these  advisers 
were  accustomed,  when  they  called  upon  the  President,  to  go  in  by 
a  back  door. 

In  the  management  of  the  "Washington  Globe,"  the  organ  of  the  President,  it 
became  necessary  for  him  to  consult  often  with  Blair  and  Kendall,  which  was  a 
rea.<«on,  among  others,  for  the  Whig  party  to  ridicule  and  condemn  **  Jackson's 
kitchen  cabinet.''  —  Lije  and  Times  of  Governor  Reynolds^  p.  463. 

Kite.     See  Skite. 

Elite-Flier.     A  financier  who  practises  the  operation  of  <*  kiie-Jlying," 
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Kltm-Tljin^,  An  expreaHioti  well  known  to  meiratitile  men  of  limited 
means,  or  who  are  sliort  of  cash.  It  ia  n  combination  between  two 
persons,  neither  of  whom  haa  any  fnnds  in  bank^  to  exchange  each 
other*8  checks,  which  may  hu  dej)*>sit^d  in  iieii  of  money,  taking 
good  care  to  make  their  bank  aceonnta  good  before  then-  checka  aro 
presented  for  payment.  Kiie-jlt/ing  u  also  practised  by  mercantil© 
houses  or  ]>ei*sons  in  diJferent  cities.  A  hoiu^e  in  Boston  draws  on. 
a  house  in  New  York  at  sixty  days  or  mt>re,  and  gete  lis  bill  dis- 
counted. The  Xew  York  hoiuje,  in  return,  meets  ita  acceptance  by 
r©-drawing  on  the  Boston  house. 

Fl$tny  the  kite  la  rmther  a  perilous  ltd ¥tin tore,  and  9ttb|ecU  a  man  to  a  risk  of 
detection.  One  who  valucft  liift  credit  &a  a  ^ound  and  fair  dealer  would  by  ao 
means  hazard  it.  —PtriUo/Pmri  Street,  p.  82. 

It  appears  that  Yankee  land  cannot  claim  the  honor  of  inventing 
either  the  practice  or  tlie  phrase ;  for,  at  a  legal  dinner  in  Ireland, 
Lord  Norbnry  said  to  Chancellor  Milford:  — 

In  England,  you  have  to  raiM  a  wind  to  fly  a  kite,  bat  in  Ireland  here  we  fy 
Jidtei  to  rai.^e  the  wind. 

Kitue.  In  the  States  of  the  Far  West  and  on  the  plains,  a  native 
pony. 

As  if  some  devilii«h  mfection  pervaded  Ihe  atnio«pViere,  one  of  otir  honea,  A 
kivstf  took  a  fit  of  "bucking"  ?oon  after  we  left,  and  was  pnrtieular  (o  iel«Gl 
the  mofft  dani^rerouH  portlonjt  of  the  road  for  the  dJuptay  of  hia  nkill  in  that  Line. 
MeCture^  Raiky  Mvuntnim,  p.  301. 

Knee  high  to  a  Mosquito.  A  common  hyperbolical  expression  to 
denote  diminutive  stature;  as^  "  I  knew  him  before  he  was  knee 
high  to  a  mosquito ^''^  In  Maryland,  it  is  '*  knee  high  to  a  grnsshopperJ* 
In  New  England,  "  kme  high  to  u  toad.*^  The  latent  expression  is 
**  knee  high  to  a  chaw  of  tobacker." 

Knickcr  or  Wicker.  (Dut4?h,  knikker.)  A  boy's  clay  marble  ;  a  com- 
mon term  in  New  York.  It  is  also  used  in  England,  being  defined 
by  H  alii  well,  **  a  little  ball  of  clay  or  earth  baked  hard  and  oiled 
over,  for  bcjys  to  play  at  mckern,** 

Knickerbocker.  1.  A  descendant  of  one  of  the  old  Dukh  families 
of  New  York  City. 

The  old  church  in  Nassnu  Street  (New  York)  was  dedicjited  in  1733.  .  .  ,  The 
congn^gTitinn  wns  compo^^ft  of  the  wealthiest  itid  mo^t  pmmineiU  p**ople  of  Mati- 
battati  Island,  — the  veritable  KmcktrbocktrM.  —  N.  Y,  Tribunt^  July  6,  1877. 

2.  A  boy* 8  garment. 

Knlcknackeiy  or  Nicknackery,     A  knick-knack. 

There  t«i  mie  branch  of  tradfl  which  has  not  atiffered  In  common  with  other 
thlnga,  and  tlint  iii  the  sale  of  cojttly  kntdbnadnrk*,  etpecially  women'i  suporlji- 
thr«  gear.  —  A''f  «p  YQrk  Tribune. 
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Knob.  In  Kentucky,  round  hills  or  knolls  are  called  tnoh*, 
hilla  are  formed  by  the  weathering  of  the  soft  santlstone'^  and  shn 
composing  them.  The  approach  to  this  **  kn^h  formation  *•  from 
the  rich  land  is  very  characteristic,  and  the  sutlden  change  in  noil 
iH  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  change  in  the  inhabitants.  The 
woni,  however,  has  extended  its  meaning,  and  in  Kentucky,  as  well 
as  other  parta  of  the  West,  is  used  simply  for  hilL  In  Mar^^land 
and  Virginia,  the  tenn  Lntth  is  applied  to  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  other  irregular  mountains. 

Approaching  Oaienft,  the  country  becomes  still  more  broken  ftnd  rockv,  until 
at  last  a  few  short  hllli,  here  called  kmdn,  iudlcjite  our  approach  to  Fever  River. 
ffofmon.  Winter  in  ttit  Wett,  p,  dOa 

Knobby,  1,  Hilly,  The  prairie  of  south-western  Missouri  is  char- 
acterized by  what  are  called  knobs  ot  mound**;  they  are  f^omewhat 
variable  in  size  and  form,  but  usually  present  the  ap|tearance  of  a 

truncated  cone Stmflow'x  Geohgn  of  M'monri,  p.  2()4. 

2.  Fine;  capital;  *' bully."     New  York.     See  Nohb^, 

Knobite,     A  dweller  in  the  *'  knob  "  formation  of  Kentucky, 

Knob-Lick.  The  base  of  the  ** knobs**  contains  shales,  which  fur- 
nij<h  alum  and  other  salte,  forming  ^Micks/*  to  which  wild  and 
domestic  animals  resort-  One  of  these  knob  licks  in  Mercer  county, 
Kentucky,  is  a  very  remarkable  spot,  aud  was  in  former  times  a 
favorite  resort  of  the  buffaloes.  Many  acres  are  entirely  devoid 
of  vegetation,  and  clay  banks  in  every  p4:)ssible  shape  occupy  the 
Burface. 

To  knock  about.  To  go  or  saunter  about.  An  English  phrase, 
though  not  in  the  dictionaries, 

A  long  wur«c  of  snlit^ltalion,  (muntin^  public  office*,  and  hnoekinff  about  town, 
had  taught  him  [General  Gates],  it  mtaa  »aid,  how  to  wheedle,  and  flatter,  and 
aecommodute  himself  to  the  humor*  of  othem- -^ /nrtn^,  Xi/e  fif  \V*ttktnfftpm, 
Vol  L  p.  423. 

KQOok-do'wn  and  Brag-out.     A  fight  carried  to  extremities. 

Tliere  arc  go<id,  quiet,  efl«y  people  in  the  world  who  icircely  op*in  their  U{M  OT 
raise  their  flnperp,  Ie«t  Oogtwrry  So-afid-*n  across  the  wny  mijfht  bike  it  In  higk 
dadgeonf  and  forthwith  demand  »n  explimation  or  a  Jbtodt-^fotpri  aiiir/ i/mjT-ottJ. 
Ntw  Vof'k  t^/firit  o/tfif  Tirnn,  Sept.  30,  1848. 

Mike  profewied  to  h^i  con.tidembh?  «f  a  fif?hlcr,  «nd,  in  a  ref^*!*''  hnoek-^ottn  and 
draff^ut  row,  was  hnrd  to  l>eat.—  Sottthet'n  Sketchti^  p.  30* 

To  knock  down,  L  To  embezzle;  to  appropriate  the  property  of 
anotlier. 

2.  To  assign  to  a  bidder  at  an  auction  by  a  blow  on  the  conn* 
ter;  as,  *' The  tall  copy  of  Shakspeare  was  knocked  down  to  Mr. 
Jones.*' 
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Knooked  into  «  Cooked  Hat.  Knocked  out  of  Rliape^  BpoUed, 
mined.  The  allusion  or  metaphor  seems  to  be  that  of  tlie  hat  of 
acme  unlucky  wight,  which,  by  a  violent  blow,  ha»  been  knocked 
into  a  sort  of  flattened*  three-cornered  shape,  resembling  nn  old- 
iaahlonedf  cCM;ked  hat. 

A  taJl^  tlatternlT^lookin;;  woman,  weArinp;^  a  tVingy  dd  »Jlk  br^nnet,  which  wu 
kltcck^  mio  a  cochtd  hat,  «p^)eared  }  estenlay  before  the  Eccordflr*  —  New 
Oritaru  Picayune, 

One  of  the  omnihuses  here  rim  ftiU  tilt  ngiiinst  a  cart^  and  knodc4^  every  Iblftg 
mto  A  kind  of  cocked  hat.  —  Sfnjtyr  Dfiwninff,  May-dny  in  New  Vorfc. 

At  a  Repeal  meetinf^  in  Now  York,  Mr,  Locke  was  pr9ceedmg  to  ipeak  of  th« 
influence  this  party  would  have,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  gafig  o\  rnwdiei, 
who,  with  the  desii^n  of  (liMurhin^j;  the  mcetiiiii;,  crietl  out,  *'T!iree  cheers  for 
D'Co&nell  —  three  cheer*  for  Hepeiil  —  and  three  itpmanN  for  Slavery !  "  The  «ix 
cb«ers  for  0*Connell  and  Rufwal  were  ffiveti;  but,  by  the  time  they  raine  to  the 
grcMUii  for  Slavery,  they  found  themmelrea  all  knocktd  into  a  cocktd  haL  —  Ntto 
Torkpaptr. 

Between  three  and  four  thounand  persons  were  assemhied  at  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle  the  other  evening  to  hear  a  tem^rerance  lecture  from  the  lalenkd  Mr. 
Goagti.  There  were  **lotig-robcd  cloctom"  enough  to  have  comlittited  a  stand- 
ing army.     The  Rev.  Dr. ,  who  opened  the  meeting  with  prayeri  got  through 

tn  the  x'ery  Jihon  *pace  of  three -quarter*  of  an  hotir;  hut  it  wa*  full  Icmg  enough 
to  jtmocJt  the  spirit  of  the  meeting  into  a  cocked  hat. — Ntto  York  Tribune. 

Knack- kneed.  One  whose  knees  are  so  close  that  they  ^'  interfere  " 
in  walking.  It  is  doubtlesa  an  English  expression,  though  not  in 
the  dictiouaries. 

Riwngh,  who  eucoeeded  to  the  command  of  New  Sweden,  looms  largely  In 
ftudent  record)^  as  a  gigantic  Swede,  wliu,  had  he  not  been  hnock^knetd  and 
tplay-footed,  might  have  served  for  the  model  of  it  Satnoon, —  Knick€rb^)cktr, 
New  i'ijrk. 

To  knock  off.     To  dock  off;  deduct.     Vulgar. 

To  knock  round.  To  go  about  careleaalyj  to  wander  or  saunter 
about*  i'.  «.  ''  to  knock  alxjut." 

I  'm  going  to  New  York  and  Boston,  and  nil  about  thar,  and  spend  the  summer 
until  pickiri*  tim»?,  knockin'  round  jn  I  hem  bijLf  cities,  'mong  them  people  what** 
fto  moiiitrou.<4  »mart,  ami  relti^inus,  »nd  retirifi'd,  and  see  if  I  can't  pick  up  son)« 
idean  worth  remembchn'.  —  3/ti;V>r  Jimtg*s  Skrtcht*. 

The  Indinn  wilt  kvse  hi?  hair,  if  he  and  bis  band  knock  rovnd  here  too  ©fteo. 
Ruxttm,  Lift  in  fAe  Air  WtiL 

Kiio^7-No things.  A  new  and  more  pro^criptive  party  of  '*  Native 
Americans,"  which  originated  in  the  year  1853.  The  *^  New  York 
Times  "  gives  the  following  account  of  the  orig-in  of  the  name:  "  The 
Knoio-Nothing  party,  it  ib  f^retty  generally  known,  was  first  formed  by 
ft  person  of  some  notoriety  in  New  York,  who  called  himfieLf  *  Ned 
BuDtUne.*     *Ked'  w&b  once  a  nddabipman  in  the  Uuited  States 
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Navy,  but  left  the  service  and  commenced  the  busine^  of  Aineri- 
Cftnisin  on  a  large  acalo,  by  founding  a  secret  political  order,  of  so 
exclusive  a  character  that  none  were  to  be  admitted  as  members 
whose  grandfathers  were  not  natives  of  the  country.  It  is  a  difficult 
matter,  in  a  country  like  the  United  Stated,  where  free  inquiry  ia 
80  common,  to  keep  any  thing  secret  ;  and  Ned  instructed  his  pros- 
elytes and  acolytes  to  reply  to  all  questions  in  respect  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  new  party,  '  I  don't  know.*  So  they  were  at  first 
called  *  Don^t-knows/  and  then  *  Know-Nothings^*  by  outsiders^  who 
knew  notliing  more  of  them  than  that  they  invariably  replied,  '  I 
don't  know/  to  all  questions/'  The  following  articlen  of  their 
"platform**  or  aet  of  principles,  according  to  the  **  Americao 
Crusader/'  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  party,  oontaiQ  the 
giat  of  the  whole  ;  — 

1.  Repeft]  of  *1L  natural!  rati  on  kwn, 
S<  None  but  auWe  AiuericMis  fur  olBco^ 
8.  A  pure  Americ&ri  common  sehool  syitcm. 
4.  War  to  tJie  hilt  on  EomaniBm. 

These  were  the  principles  of  the  ultra  men  of  the  party.  In 
Louisiana  and  other  parts,  they  were  disposed  to  be  more  lil>eral 
towards  tlie  Roman  Catholics,  admitting  such  as  were  bom  in  the 
United  States,  There  was  also  a  difference  of  opinion  regarding 
slavery,  and  upon  the  latter  issue  the  party  became  divided  into 
North  and  South  Americans.     See  also  Sam  and  Hmdom, 

KnoW'Notbingiam.     The  doctrines  of  the  Know-Nothings. 

The  Know-Nothingi  have  had  thejr  day,  aad  ven*  sioon  there  will  he  ooth!ng 
left  of  them  but  thcJr  name.  The  earth  hAth  bubbles,  and  Kno»-Nothmgism 
was  one  of  thtm.—Nr.w  York  Timtt, 

Knuck.     1.  A  name   applied   to   Canadians  by  the  people   ou   the 
frontier  of  Canada,     See  Connuck^.    Also  same  in  Addenda. 
2.  The  generic  slang  term  for  a  thitf*     ?  Eiiglish  gonnojf, 

KonckA  or  Conks.  Wreckers  are  so  called,  familiarly,  at  Key 
West;  and  the  place  they  inhabit  is  called  Koncktown-     See  Conck, 

Koniackor.  A  counterfeiter.  This  word  is  undoubtedly  American, 
as  nearly  all  words  relating  to  the  issue  and  circulation  of  spuriouf 
paper  money. 

Kool  Slaa.  (Cut  cabbage.)  A  contraction  for  the  Dutch  Kool-falade, 
u  e.  Cabbage  salad.  Many  persons  who  affect  accuracy*  but  do  not 
know  the  origin  of  the  term»  pronounce  the  first  syllable  as  if  it 
were  the  Engliah  word  cold.  Some  even  write  it  so.  See  Hot 
Sktw. 
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Koayah  Root,  or  Kooyaha.  A  term  applied  by  the  rndiansin  Ore- 
gon to  a  root  itiied  hy  them  in  making  a  bread  called  mtpitie.  The 
plant  yielding  the  root  is  Valeriana  officinalis  or  V,  £//«//>,  probably 
the  same  as  that  sometimes  written  Rous.  It  is  frequently  calJod 
Tobftcoo  Root.  It  should  be  baked  in  the  ground  two  days,  to  de- 
prive it  of  poi,«M)nous  pmpertiea.  The  bread  has  an  of  eriaive  taste 
to  those  not  familiarized  to  it. 
Kiiw-Kringlo,  (Gemi.  Christ  Kintffein,)  The  infant  Christ.  The 
German  for  rljild  is  Hnd^  of  which  the  diminutive  in  linfilein  or 
kindchen.  This,  in  some  parts  of  Germany  and  in  Pennsylvania, 
has  been  formed  into  kintkU  and  the  children  are  promised  gifts  at 
Chriatmaa  from  '*  ChrUt  HndeU*  The  corrnption  of  this  last  into 
Kris9-Krinffle^  &8  a  name  for  the  babe  of  Bethlehem,  h  neither 
English  nor  bad  German,  hut  a  mere  jargon  or  gibheriah  of  the 
vileiit  kind. 
KU'Kluz^  Kn-KIuz-Klan,  Originally  a  secret  political  organization 
in  some  of  the  Southern  States,  but  which  subsequently  laid  ai^ide 
all  connection  with  politics,  and  resorted  to  murder  to  carry  out  their 
purposes. 

For  Seyincmr  understaiidft  our  pljin, 

11*3  *H  make  a  nfH'erh  to  the  Ku-Klux-Klan; 

Sftrs  he:  **  My  fri*'m<lfl,  I'm  just  your  mjui, 

And  Blair  wtti  lead  your  flrmy/' 

Ballad,  Gtntnd  Boom  af  tht  C.  8.  A. 


Labrador  Tea.     {Ledum  paluMfre  and  L,  latifoUunu) 
in  the  Korth-west  a«  a  substitute  for  tea. 

Then?  is  a  certain  herb  lately  fi>und  iu  this  Provmcc  [Massachusetts],  which 
iMgiiiii  alretidy  to  take  place  In  the  room  of  Gf«.'eii  and  Bohca  Tea,  which  is  jtaid 
to  be  of  A  very  Rft)utar]r  Kature^  an  wull  as  a  more  agreeable  Flavour,  —  Hi*  called 
Labrador.  —  Com,  Coumnt^  Nov,  IS,  1767,  from  a  Boston  paper  of  Novem- 
ber 9* 

The  Hiperion  or  Lnhradcr  Tm  »  Riiiche«teeTned,  and  by  great  nu»iib€ra  vastly 
preferred  to  the  p(*i««noufl  Bi>hea,  —  Nticport  Mtrcurtf^  Dec*,  170T. 

The  Labrador  Ten  Plnnt  loprigj^  up  among  the  rich  and  thick  moiw  that  every- 
whpri!  eovftm  the  coiintn'^  <y{  Labrariof,  I  was  infoniifd  thai  the  (ishenuen  and 
Indian*  use  it  in*tettd  of  tea.  —  Autluhon^  Orntth,  Blf>g.j  Vnl.  IL  p.  53.1. 

IdicroasQ.  T\vh  f^ame  was  adopted  as  tbe  national  cjaine  of  Canada, 
on  the  1st  of  Jnly,  1859.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  claim  it  as 
of  Irish,  Scotch,  or  other  than  Indian  orig^in;  but  there  ia  no  %\\\eA- 
tioD  that  it  la  a  ^me  of  the  North  Amerit^an  Indians,  being  prac- 
tised by  the  Sacs,  Siotix,  Ojibwaya,  Dacotaha,  Iroquois,  Algookina, 
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Choctaws,  Cherokees,  Creeks^  &c.  It  consiats  in  throwing  &  ball 
with  a  stick,  three  or  four  feet  in  len^h,  bent  on  one  end,  tc*  a  g«>aK 
The  ball  is  started  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  when  each  party  en- 
gaged in  the  play  endeavors  to  carry  or  throw  it  through  the  goul 
of  the  opponent. 

Charlevoix,  Catlin,  and  Basil  Hall,  who  witnessed  the  game 
among  the  Indians,  describe  it  at  length.  Twelve  playera  consti* 
tiite  a  field  in  a  match* 

The  origin  of  the  name  lacrosse  \a  attributed  to  Chiirlevoix,  who, 
when  ascending  tlie  St.  Lawrence,  at  some  point  between  Quel>ec 
and  Three  Rivei-s,  saw  the  game,  which  he  called  **/<  ^'eu  rfe  la 
crosfty^'  played  by  the  Algonkins  with  the  present  stick.  The 
game  is  described  at  length  in  an  article  on  Catuuiiati  sports  In 
**  Scribner's  Montlily  '*  for  August,  1877. 
Ladles'  Tressea.  (Neottia  tortiittjt.)  The  popular  name  for  an  herb, 
so  called  from  tlie  spiral  arrangement  of  its  flowers  resembling  caHft. 

Lafayette  Fiah.  (Leio^hfrntu  ohUquuf^.)  A  delicious  sea-fish,  which 
appears  in  the  summer  in  great  abundance  at  Caj^e  Island  on  the 
Jersey  coast,  and  is  hence  called  the  Cape  May  Goody.  The  name 
Lnfatjeilt  Jisk,  by  which  it  is  known  in  New  York  and  its  vicinity, 
was  given  it  on  account  of  its  appearance  one  summer  coinciding 
with  the  last  visit  of  General  Lafayette  to  America,  —  Professor 
S.  F,  Baird. 

Lager-Beer.  (Germ.  Lager- Bier ^  i,  e.  Stock-beer.)  Sometimes  con- 
tracted into  lager,  A  kind  of  small  beer  introduced  a  few  years 
ago  into  the  American  cities  by  the  Germans,  and  now  much  in 
vogue  among  all  classes. 

Lagniappe.     Something  over  and  above,     Louisiana.     See  Brotua, 

Lagoons,  The  aouruls  or  long  channels  bt?tween  the  islands  and  the 
main,  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Lake  Lawyer.  (Genus  Amia,  Linnieus.)  The  Western  Mud-fish. 
It  is  found  in  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  where  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Dog-fish.  Dr.  Kirtland  says,  it  is  also  called  the  lake 
lawyer  from  its  *^  ferocious  looks  and  voracious  habits." 

To  lam.  (Belg.  lamcu.)  To  beat  soundly;  to  drub.  ColloquiAl  in 
some  of  Uie  Northern  States.  It  is  provincial  in  Yorkshire i  Eng- 
land. —  W Ulan* a  Ghuartf. 

If  MiUwocid  wens  here,  djuh  my  wig', 
Qtiolh  he,  I  wduUi  bcal  her  nnd  lam  her  we*sl.  —  Rtjtcttii  Addrtani. 
The  ^nllLTJiBn,  who  fondly  imagined  himself  &  but,  Ktimd  his  grotiitd  Uke  « 
nguint  built  chicken,  aad  ^^  went  in  **  a  number  of  times;  bat  bia  adversarj,  a 
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stalwart  batcher,  wit  loo  mucli  u»ed  to  '*  lam  "'  to  be  v«nqaisliedf  ktid  his  superioT 
prowes»  w*s  Kwn  m«de  oimiife^t  by  the  commercial  gciilkrouu'A  face*  —  Netc 
y^frk  spirit  of  the  Tiinei, 

Cooney  would  pitch  Inta  a  privite  dispute,  when  h«  didn't  care  a  dura  ceat 
which  waIlop<fd  this  uthur^  mad  Urn  them  both*  —  Soulhtm  SktlcAes^  p,  31. 

If  1  liad  gf»t  a  hold  of  biiiii  I  *d  a  lammed  him  worse  than  the  devU  bealin*  tan 
bark,  1  know.  —  Sam  SUck,  Human  Nature^  p.  1&8* 

Lamaniin.     See  Manitee, 

a 
To  lambaste.     To  beat,  thresh,  km. 

I«am  baa  ting.     A  beatiDg. 

liaiiib'KiU,     Massachusetts.     See  Calf-Kill  and  KUl-LamL 

Itamb'B  Quarter.  The  popular  name  of  an  tierb  (^Chenopodlum  album) 
at  the  South.  —  Willmms's  Fi&rida. 

Lame  Duck.  A  stock-jobber  who  haa  failed,  or  one  unable  to  meet 
his  eagagements.  A  Dead  Duck  ia  one  absolutely  bankrupt.  If 
he  continues  to  operate  in  stocks,  it  in  only  as  a  cnrb-sttme  broker. 
These  tenoB  are  as  old  as  the  ''  London  Stock  Exchange." 

On  the  southern  corner  of  the  Exchangx?  ^tantl  half  a  score  of  cxcitpd  faces. 
Thcae  are  the  famouA  Third  Bomrd  of  Bnikirri^,  —  mostly  Inme  <ittcks\  who  have 
baao  df»abkcl  (or  life  in  their  pa!»)^age  thmugh  the  mon:  secret  upumtiona  of  the 
regular  Board  ups^tairs,  and  greenhorns  who  are  very  aiuduud  to  come  in  and  be 
caught. —  jV««7  York  im  Slices,   Wail  Sir eeL 

Land-Crab.     A  landsman. 

We  "Old  Whiles^'  [seamen]  are  not  supposed  by  some  larvl-crabt  to  har« 
much  of  a  taste  for  the  feathery  tril^e  *'  done  up  brown  "  [t.  e.  roasted  fowla]. — 
H.  N.  Palladium,  Lttt.fjvm  Ship  Cumherland,  IS6L 

Land-Grant.  A  grant  of  land.  Such  grant»  are  URuaUy  made  bj  the 
LT*  S.  government  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  railwayj^* 

Land  Office.  An  office  or  place  in  which  the  sale  and  tnatiagement 
of  the  public  lands  are  conducted.  —  Worcester.  These  offi^^es  are 
all  imder  the  control  of  the  General  Land  Offive  at  Wtisbington, 
which  forms  one  of  the  bureaun  of  the  Departnieiit  of  the  Interior. 

Land  of  Steady  Habits.  A  term  often  applied  to  the  8Uite  of  Con* 
necticut,  on  account  of  the  staid  deportment  and  excellent  morals  of 
the  people. 

LandsoaplBt.     A  drawer  of  landscapes. —  A^.  Y.  Tribune. 

Land  Scrip «  A  certificate  or  certificates  that  the  purchase- money  for 
a  certain  portion  of  land  has  been  paid  to  the  officer  entitled  to 
receive  it.     See  Land  Warrant. 

The  surveyors  are  authorized  and  directed,  upon  the  application  of  any  holder 
of  hnd  4crip.  to  eurvey  at  the  expense  of  tlie  government  n  sufficient  quantity  ol 
vacant  land  tu  satisfy  9ucb  legal  claitna  of  all  holders  of  land  iciip  sold  by  this 
government.  —  Law*  of  Te^as. 
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Luid-Shark.  1.  One  who,  as  boarding-house  keeper,  preys  upon 
sailors. 

2.  A  note-shaver.  A  man  who  takes  advantage  of  one*s  pecu- 
niary necessities,  by  charging  a  high  rate  of  interest  when  discount- 
ing notes  of  hand. 

Ziand's  Sake.     ^*  For  the  land^s  sake  /  "     An  expression  of  surprise. 

**  Far  the  lantTstake^  Melissy,  you  don't  tell  me  Betsy 's  got  a  beau !  I  thouglit 
that  feller  kind  o*  hangin*  round  the  old  gal  had  a  sneaking  notion  after  her.*'  ~- 
HumorouM  TaU*. 

Land  Warrant.  An  instrument  or  writing  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  General  Land  Office,  authorizing  a  person  to  locate  or  take  up  a 
tract  of  new  or  uncultivated  land. 

Lane.  In  the  Carolinas,  all  roads  with  fences  on  each  side  are  called 
lanes. 

Lap-Tea.     Wliere  the  guests  are  too  many  to  sit  at  table.  —  Lowell, 

Lariat.  (Span,  la  reata.)  A  rope  made  witli  thongs  of  raw-hide 
twisted  or  braided,  and  sometimes  of  seargrass,  used  for  catching 
and  picketing  wild  horses  or  cattle.  Some  writers  incorrectly  say  a 
riata.    It  is  also  called  a  lasso. 

The  greatest  display  of  skill  and  agility  of  the  arrieros  consists  in  their  dexter- 
oos  use  of  the  lazo  or  lariat.  —  Gregg's  Commerce  of  the  Prairies. 

If  the  horse  manifested  the  least  restivencss,  Beatte  would  worry  him  with  the 
lariat  so  as  almost  to  throw  hiui  on  the  ground.  —  Irving's  Tour  on  the  Prairies, 

The  lariat  [of  the  Californian  boy]  darted  fh>m  his  hand  with  the  force  and 
precision  of  a  rifle-ball,  and  rested  on  the  neck  of  the  fugitive  horse.  —  Kmory^s 
New  Mexico  and  California^  p.  97. 

We  cooked  tiup(>er,  and  at  dark  picketed  the  animals  round  the  camp,  their 
lariats^  or  skin-ropes,  being  atUched  to  pegs  driven  in  the  ground.  — RuxUm^s 
Mexico  and  Rocky  Mountains^  p.  212. 

To  lariat.  To  secure  a  horse  or  mule  with  a  lariat,  or  rope,  which  is 
fastened  to  a  stake  driven  in  the  ground,  to  the  extent  of  which 
rope  he  is  permitted  to  graze. 

Every  animal  should  be  lariated  out  for  grazing.  The  best  arrangement  is  a 
ver}'  strong  leather  head-stall,  to  the  lower  part  of  which,  well  under  the  chin, 
is  firmly  secured  an  iron  ring.  —  Dodge^  Vbiins  of  the  Great  Wvst^  p.  70. 

Lasso.  (Span,  /ozo,  noose.)  A  long  rope  or  cord,  oftc'n  made  of  raw- 
hide, with  a  noose,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  wild  horses  or 
buffaloes  on  the  Western  prairies.  It  is  also  used  by  the  muleteers 
for  catching  their  mules.     See  Lariat, 
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Tolafioo.  Tlie  act  of  throve  Ing  the  loam  or  rope  ou  the  head  of  & 
horse,  mule,  or  other  aDimal. 

And  ever  after,  on  that  faUl  day 

That  Friar  I'edro  rode  abroad  frw«n>^, 
A  gfmnliy  ruijplu  cAnie  and  went  away 

U  ith  sas'nge  wbtwp  and  hcathpnish  hallaoing, 
Which  hroughc  discredit  on  San  Luii<  Key. 

Bret  Harie^  Friar  Ptdro^a  Rxdt, 

Ztast  of  Fea-Time.     To  he  hard  up.     **  To  look  like  the  \^i  of  pei^ 

time  "  iiH  to  have  a  forlorn  a|>f>earftnce. 
Latter-Da  J  Saints.     Mormons;  bo  styled  hy  themselves.     See  Mor^ 

mom. 

Joseph  Smith  and  an  associate  were  constituted  apoBtlet  to  preach  tb«  gospel 
[i.  €.  thm  I$<iok  of  Mormon]  and  to  establish  among  the  nations  the  church  of 
Je!in»  ChriHt  iif  the  Luiter-dtiy  Siiintt.  —  Btum/mrif'i  Sait  Laka  Exp^i  pt  13d. 

Ijathy.     Thin,  slender » like  a  lath. 

ZvaureL     See  Ivtj, 

I«auxeiiAtlc.     Laureate;  laurelled. 

He  touk  an  active  nud  htniurabte  fuiri  in  (hat  fearful  light,  which  will  long  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  imM  Iturdisik  feats  of  our  gullant  nAxy,  —  The  Jnde* 
jtendent^  May  1,  1862. 

Xiave.  (French,  iete)  Get  up!  A  term  in  common  use  among  the 
hunters  and  mouutaineers  of  the  Western  prairies  aud  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

•*£airit,  lio!  Late!  Prairies  ou  fi  it  I  Qnkk,  — eatch  up!  ctitch  up!  "  This 
itartlini;  announcement  initautly  brought  every  man  to  his  feet  —  Seenti  m  the 
Bodky  MounOiiiu,  p.  34. 

Law  Day,  The  day  on  which  a  mapstrat4i  holds  court  at  a  country 
tavern.     Common  in  thinly  settled  districts  in  the  West. 

Lawin^.  Going  to  law.  **  I  got  my  df^bt  of  him  by  iawmg.** 
Western. 

LawBf  Laws-a-mel     Lord  have  mercy  on  me  I 

He  *s  full  of  the  Old  Scratch,  but  Itiws-a^me!  he  *»  my  own  dead  sister's  boy, 
poor  thing,  and  I  ain't  gi>t  the  heart  to  loj-h  him,  —  M*jrk  Twain,  Tom  Sntcyer, 
p.  19. 

Law  sakea.  Law  sakes  alive !  i.  t.  for  the  Lord's  sake !  an  expression 
denoting  surpri.*4e  or  astonishment. 

Xaip  §akt4  aticff  man!  I^Iakc  a  question  between  our  matJoa  and  Extglaiid 
about  fifty  deserters !  —  Sam  Slick,  Human  Nature^  p.  *23. 

Law  sud»  I     Loid  save  us\ 

Lawyer.  1.  {llimantopui  nlgricoUin.)  The  Idack-necked  Stilt;  a 
amall  bird  which  livens  on  our  shores,  known  abo  by  the  names  of 
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Tilt  and  Longshanks.    On  the  New  Jersey  coast,  it  is  sometimes 
called  latoyer^  on  account  of  its  **  long  bill." 

2.  (Genus  Lota.)  A  fish  found  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  Mr. 
Hammond,  in  his  •*  Wild  Northern  Scenes,"  thus  speaks  of  it:  — 

There  were  taken  in  the  net  pickerel,  white  fish,  bass,  and  pike  by  the  dozen; 
and,  what  wait  a  stranger  to  me,  a  queer-looking  specimen  of  the  piscatory  trib«, 
half  bull-head  and  half  eel,  with  a  cross  of  the  lizard. 

**  What  on  earth  is  that?  "  said  I  to  the  fisherman. 

*'  That,'*  said  he,  "  is  a  species  of  ling;  which  we  call  in  these  parts  a  2cn0f«*.** 

"  A  lawyer  !  "  said  I ;  *'  why,  pray  V  " 

**  I  don't  know,"  he  replied,  "  unless  it 's  because  he  ain't  of  much  use,  and  tlie 
slipp'riest  fish  that  swims."  —  p.  i5. 

lAy.  1.  Terms  or  conditions  of  a  bargain;  price.  Ex.:  ** I  bought 
the  articles  at  a  good  lay  ;**  **  He  bought  his  goods  on  the  same  lay 
that  I  did  mine."  A  low  word,  used  in  New  England.  —  Pickering. 
Probably  a  contraction  for  outlay,  i.  e.  expenditure. 

2.  The  word  is  also  used  colloquially  in  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land, in  relation  to  labor  or  contracts  performed  upon  shares ;  as, 
when  a  man  ships  for  a  whaling  voyage,  he  agrees  for  a  certain  lay, 
i.  e.  a  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  voyage. 

He  took  in  his  fish  at  such  a  lay  that  he  made  a  good  profit  on  them.  —  Ptter 
Gott.  the  Fisherman. 
t)  ,'  ^  ■ 
7        .  3.  Situation ;  condition ;  relative  aspect.     **  The  lay  of  the  land," 

.  ,  '1         the  situation  of  affairs.     Common  use.     In  England,  it  would  seem, 
**lie  "  is  employed. 

I  have  just  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  a  friend  .  .  .  from  Italy  and 
from  .  .  .  opportunities  of  knowing  the  lie  of  the  land  there.  —  Letter  from 
Eurojyean  Timet^  London^  May,  1862. 

To  lay,  for  to  lie.  A  vulprar  error,  equally  common  in  England  and 
in  the  United  States.  Thus  we  often  hear  and  also  see  in  print  such 
phrases  as,  ♦*  He  hid  down,**  for  he  lay  down  to  sleep;  "  That  bed 
has  been  laid  in,**  for  has  been  lain  in;  **  The  land  lays  well,"  for 
lies  well;  it  *'  lays  due  north,**  for  lies,  &c. 

In  the  following  extract,  English  and  German  grammar  are  both 
set  at  naught:  — 

I^ger  beer  derives  its  name  from  the  long  time  it  is  allowed  to  lay  (lager)  in 
vats  or  casks,  in  cool  cellars,  previous  to  consumption.  —  Wells,  Principles  and 
AppUcaiions  of  Chemistry^  p.  436. 

To  lay  on  thick.     To  flatter. 

Lay-out.  Tn  the  Far  West,  a  lay-out  is  any  proposed  enterprise,  from 
organizing  a  State  to  digging  out  a  prairie-dog. 

One  cannot  succeed  without  getting  additional  claims  (to  mines),  so  as  to  jus- 
tify shafts  or  tunnels ;  and  his  necessities  are  appreciated  by  the  other  owners, 
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who  |^£  op  ft  moflt  expenaivG  lay-out  tot  him.  —  McCliBrty  Mocky  Mintntaim^ 
p.  919. 
To  lay  out-     1.  To  intend  to  do  any  thinj^  or  to  go  anywhere;  as, 
**  1  /uy  oof  to  go  to  New  York  to-morrow.** 

We  waji  ft  htfirt*  tnttt  la  cBtry  them  hnlf  tk  bnrrvl  of  fiork;  and  I  made  a  bifc  j*r 
of  btitUsr  and  sold  it,  and  got  tbe  monev   for  it,  five  dollars.  —  Btt*tf  B<fbUt, 

2.  '*To  layout"  is  the  process  to  which  deceased  persona  are 
subjected  before  burial;  figuratively,  it  is  applied  to  persons  made 
politically  dead. 

A  Detroit  aian  who  failed  to  pet  a  bill  through  Congreai*,  allading  to  that  body, 
8«y«j  *'WolI,  they  laid  me  out,  but  I'll  Iw  even  with  Ihem  Tot^  I've  got  a 
chattel  niort^ai;^  on  one  of  our  country  fjapcrs^  and  I  Ml  go  bnnif^  and  tell  the 
editor  he 'a  got  to  bust  int£>  that  crowd  about  four  €oluiun§  a  weelc,  or  1 11  fore- 
elo9€  on  him  in  a  mtnit/* 

Xteader.  A  leng1.h  of  finely  twistt^d  hair,  gut,  or  grass,  for  attaching 
an  angler's  hook  to  the  line;  a  bottom.     Called  also  a  SneU. 

Lean-to.  A  jient-hoiige;  an  addition  made  to  a  house  l>ehind,  or  at 
the  end  of  it,  chiefly  for  doiUHt^fcic  offices ,  of  one  story  or  more,  lower 
than  the  main  building,  and  the  roof  of  it  leaning  against  the  wall 
of  the  hou^e.  —  Forhifn  Nurfult  Ghs-iari/.  The  word  is  used  in  New 
En^landf  where  it  ia  usually  pronounced  tinter,  —  Pickering. 

Many  of  the  dotncatic  offices  of  the  household  were  performed  upon  the  stoop 
or  Uan-io,  commonly  calkd  iinttr.  —  Brooke^  EnAtfard. 

Leastways.     At  leaflt. 

Leather^ Wood.  (Dlrca  pafustrhn.)  A  small  shrub  with  flexible 
branches  and  a  toupfh,  leathery  bark,  which  growa  in  woods  in  the 
Northern  States,  It  ia  also  called  Moose- wood;  and,  in  New  Eng- 
land, Wicopy. 

Wifj'hi,  stringy  bark,  —  .4/i«naJti  Spelling-book  (1830).  Bark- 
oord.  rather  Abn,  ipighebimaf. it,  bois  blanc  (arbre)  icif/hfhi\  lien  de 
bois  blanc :  pi,  —  btar  (cf.  kanlTfhffh^bi,  lien  de  cfedre.  Rafinesque 
(Med.  Flora,  I.,  158)  gives,  among  vulj^ar  names  of  D.  pahistriSf 
**  rope-bark,  bois  de  plomb,  in  Cana^la,'^  '*  The  hark  in  very 
tough,  can  hardly  be  brciketi,  and,  torn  in  long  strips,  ia  used  yet 
in  many  parts  for  ropes,  a  practice  borrowed  f  I'om  the  Indian  tribes,** 
p.  15P.  But  it  ia  plain  that  the  wigehi  of  Raslea  was  made  from 
the  Bois  Blanc,  or  Rasa  Wood,  See  Charlevoix^  Nouvelle  France, 
Vol  TIL  p,  162. 

To  leave  out  in  the  Cold.     Ti)  shut  out;  to  neglect. 

The  **Aiiscnt«^*  continue  to  come  in  fn?ely  at  thw  Erip  Hnilrofld  olTice;  tnd 
the  appearances  are  that  at  the  clu'^ing  of  the  l»mk9.  .  .  there  will  be  few 
•harea  or  bonds  Ujl  tmi  tn  tht  t!oid.-^N.  ¥.  Triifime,  July,  1S61. 
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Leggings  (Commonly  written  and  prouounoed  kfftjitis.)  Indian  wrap- 
l>ers  for  the  lega ;  aliK)  worn  hy  tlie  white  hunters  and  trappers  of 
the  We,stt  both  on  account  of  the  mud  and  to  save  the  pantal*x>n8 
fjom  the  sweat  of  the  horse.     By  some  they  are  called  \\'rapp<Ars, 

How  piquAQtJj  do  theae  Irira  and  beaded  ltgifing»  peep  from  under  that  »imple 
dress  of  blftck*  us  its  taII,  uut-bmwn  wearor  niov^^  through  Uie  graceful  inasea  of 
the  dance !  —  Hi^fnuin,  Winter  in  the  Wtst,  p.  239. ' 

The  wolf  springs  with  fearful  growl  towards  Stemaw,  who  fiUghtlj  wounda 
him  with  his  axe.  a»  be  jonip<i  backwards  ju«t  in  time  to  »avc  bim.<clf  from  the 
inftimted  animal,  wbkb  catcbea  in  it^  fatigs  the  fiijip  of  hu  Uggin, — iV.  T, 
Spit-it  0/  the  Times, 

Iicg  to  Stand  on.  A  person  without  a  leg  (0  starid  on  would,  of  course, 
have  nothing  to  support  him.  The  exprefwion  k  applied^  figura- 
tively, to  one  without  support  in  an  argument. 

£x-<]iovcn>or  Clifford.  .  .  .  jsrettjng  at  I  the  points  iDvolved,  pfcp^red  the  wU 
diuice  flo  8k  it  fully  that  the  oppoiieats  had  ftof  a  teg  to  ttand  tm  at  tb^  trial*-* 
SofUm  Jnumnl,  April  2&»  1877. 

Leg  of  the  Law,  also  LinU^  0/ the  Law,     A  lawyer. 

A  prominent  saloon-keeper  wwi  hauled  into  court  by  a  wcll-kn^wn  leg  qfA^ 
laiP|  who  made  $3.00  out  of  him.  —  Bndgfpttrt^  Conn.^  Slamlard, 

LegiBlative.  The  Legislature.  This,  like  the  term  **  executive,**  is 
used  in  America  as  a  noun;  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  common  as 
til  at  word.  —  Pickering 

Leg-Stretoher,  It  is  .«aid  that  drams  are  now  called  '*  leg-stretchem  " 
in  Vermont,  It  is  an  every-day  occurrence  there  for  pa.s3engers  In 
the  stage-coaches,  while  tlie  latter  are  waiting  for  the  mails,  to  say, 
**  I  guess  I  'II  get  out  and  stretch  my  legs/*  which  always  ends  in 
tJieir  having  a  drink  somewhere  in  the  hotel. 

Lengthy.  Having  length,  long,  not  brief;  tiresomely  long.  Applied 
often  Uy  dissertations  or  discourses;  as,  **  a  length g  oration,**  **a 
length  if  speech.  **  —  Worcester, 

This  word  was  once  very  common  among  us,  lioth  in  writing  and 
in  the  language  of  conversation;  but  it  has  been  so  much  ridiculed 
by  Americans  as  well  fm  Englishmen  that  in  writing  it  is  now  gen- 
erally avoided.  Mr*  Wiibster  has  admitted  it  intx)  hys  Dictionary; 
but  (as  need  hardly  W  remarked)  it  is  not  in  any  of  the  English 
ones.  It  ifl  appli(?d  by  us,  as  Mr.  Webster  justly  observ^es,  chiefly 
to  writings  or  discourses.  Thus  we  say,  a  tengthg  pamphlet,  a 
lengthy  sermon,  &c,  The  English  would  say,  d^  long  or  (in  tlie  more 
familiar  style)  a  longhh  sermon.  It  may  be  here  remarked,  by  the 
"way,  that  they  make  much  more  use  of  tJie  termination  w/r  than  we 
do;  but  this  is  only  in  the  language  of  conversation.  —  Picktring* 
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Mr.  Pickering  has  many  other  interesting  remnTka  on  this  word» 
for  which  I  refer  the  reader  to  his  work.  The  word  has  been 
gradually  forcing  Us  way  into  general  use  since  the  time  in  which 
be  wrote;  and  that,  too^  in  Eiigliind  as  well  as  in  Americ»^.  Thus, 
Mr,  Rushf  in  relating  a  conversation  which  he  had  in  Loudon »  ob- 
serves: **  Lord  Harrowhy  spoke  of  words  that  had  ohtained  a  sanc- 
tion in  the  United  States,  in  the  condemnation  of  which  he  could 
not  join;  as»  for  example,  lengihtf^  which  imported,  he  Faid,  what 
was  tedious  as  well  as  long,  —  an  idea  that  no  otlicr  English  word 
seemed  to  convey  as  well."  —  Rflnid^jire  in  Lonflnn^  p.  294* 

We  liave  given  back  to  England  the  excellent  adjective  hnfjthy^ 
formed  honestly  like  earthly  /froufhi/,  and  others,  thus  enahlirtg  their 
jntimalists  to  characteiize  our  Preiiidenfc*a  messages  by  a  word  civilly 
compromiBing  between  long  and  tedious,  m  as  not  to  endanger  the 
peace  of  the  two  countrien  by  wounding  our  national  sensitiveness  to 
British  criticism  —  Lowell,  Int.  to  Bi(/low  Papers, 

A  writer  in  the  ''  Btjston  Daily  Advertiser/'  under  the  signature 
of  **  W.  X./'  says  that  he  has  met  with  the  word  trngthi^  in  the 
**  London  Times,"  the  *^  Liverpool  Chronicle,"  **  Blackwood'ti  Mag- 
azine," the  **  Saturday  Magazine,"  the  "British  Critic,"  *' Quar- 
terly Eeview,"  **  Monthly  Review,"  '*  Eclectic  Re\^ew,"  '^  West- 
minster and  Foreign  Quarterly  Revdews,"  in  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Dibdin,  Bi?hop  Jebb,  Lord  Byron,  Coleridji^e,  &c.  Granhy,  an 
English  author,  ui*ea  the  word  ienf^thinesji,  which  m  a  regularly 
formed  noun  from  lengthif.  Campbell  uses  the  adverb  lenffthilff, 
III  bis  "Letters  from  the  South »"  he  says:  — 

I  coutd  di»cour»e  lengthily  on  ih«  names  of  Jugtirtha,  Juba,  Syphax,  See. 
And  again:  —  • 
The  hair  of  th«  head  ij  bound  hngtkitjf  behind. 

Here  follow  a  few  examples  from  English  and  American  writers, 
out  of  the  many  that  present  themselves:  -  - 

Hun-fty  has  sent,  or  will  s€Dd,a  dtnible  copy  of  the  ^'  Bride**  and  "  Giaour; "  in 
the  lip»t  on<?  ftoine  Ungihif  additions;  pray  accept  theni  according  to  the  oW  cuBtom. 
Lord  Bgron's  LtUtr  to  Br,  Chrh,  Dec.  la,  1813. 

All  this  excitement  was  created  by  two  length  jf  panigraph«  in  the  Timeji.  — 
London  Aihencnm,  July  12,  1844,  p,  697. 

This  man  had  timely  warning  from  hi»  God 

To  build  ft  »pftcioiis  ark  of  Gopher- wood ; 

He,  moved  thrc>ugh  fear  and  failh,  the  structure  rears, 

Which  cost  the  arduous)  tank  of  Bin  K'ore  years* 

While  Noah  thus  employed  thi«  hngthy  iipaee,  &c. 

Noah*t  Flood:  a  Fotm  by  Jm,  Vml^  Ntw  London,  1790. 
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Cha)men*8  **  Political  Annals,**  in  treating  of  Sooth  Carolina,  is  by  no  i 
as  lengthy  as  Mr.  Hewitt*8  History.  —  DrayUm^t  South  Carolina. 
I  did  not  mean  to  have  been  so  lengthy  when  I  began. — JefferwiCe  Writmfft, 
I  foiget  whether  Mr.  Sibthorpe  has  mentioned,  in  any  of  his  numeroos  and 
lengthy  epistles,  this  circimistance.  —  Mrs,  Clavers*s  Forest  Life, 

laengthily.  In  a  lengthy  manner.  Webster  credits  this  word  to 
Jefferson. 

In  the  report  of  a  convention  of  **  Spiritualists  "  at  Farmington, 
Michigan,  it  is  said  that — 

Mr.  Simmons  followed,  addressing  the  convention  quite  lengthily,  —  Bpiriimal 
Telegraph. 

Ziet-down.     A  descent;  fall;  diminution  in  price,  &c. 

Within  the  last  few  davs,  there  has  been  a  shocking  let-down  among  the  fendes 
[stocks].  — JST.  Y,  Herald. 

I«et  her  rip,  **  let  her  went.**  The  expression  most  likely  had  its  ori- 
gin in  steamboating, 

DonH  fire,  says  Joe,  it  ain*t  no  use. 

That  *s  Deacon  Peleg's  tame  wir-goose ; 

Says  Isrel,  **  I  don*t  care  a  cent 

I  *ve  sighted,  an*  I  *11  let  her  went.  —  Lowell,  Biglow  Pn^tn. 

To  let  on.  To  mention:  to  disclose;  to  betray  a  knowledge  or  con- 
sciousness of  any  thing.  **  He  never  let  on,"  i.  e.  he  never  told  me. 
This  expression  is  often  heard  among  the  illiterate,  and  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  particular  section  of  the  United  States.  It  is  also  used 
in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland. 

*Ti8  like  I  may,  —  but  let  na  on  what  *s  past 
*Tween  you  and  me,  else  fear  a  kittle  cast 

Ramsay,  The  Gentle  Shepherd, 

The  tears  were  runnin'  out  of  my  eyes ;  but  I  didn't  want  to  let  on,  for  fear  it 
would  make  her  feel  bad.  —  Major  Jones's  Courtship,  p.  84. 

To  let  out.     To  begin  a  story  or  narrative.     A  Western  expression. 

Tom  squared  himself  for  a  yam,  wet  his  lips  with  a  little  com  juice,  took  a 
small  strip  of  Missouri  weed,  and  let  out,  —  Ritbb,  Squatter  Life, 

To  let  slide.  To  let  go;  as,  ^^  That  fish  you  have  hooked  is  not  fit  to 
eat:  let  him  slide. ^* 

During  a  debate  in  Cong^ss,  General  Banks  said,  **  Let  the  Union 
slide,**  a  sentiment  for  which  he  was  reproached.  Mr.  Lowell  gives 
many  examples  of  the  early  use  of  the  expression.  He  finds  **  let 
the  world  slide  "  in  Hey  wood's  **  Edward  I V. ;  **  and  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  **  Wit  without  Money  '*  Valentine  says,  — 

Will  you  go  drink, 
And  Ut  the  world  slide. 
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We  also  find  in  Gower  very  early  authority  (or  th^  same:  — 

The  hJ^he  creator  of  things. 
Which  i»  the  king  of  all  kingCA, 
Full  many  womder  worldes  ciiaunce 
Ze£  §tidt  uiid^r  hi?^  Hufferftunce. 

Cmftssiir  AmQntis  (ed.  Fauti),  Tol.  III.  p.  6t. 
In  bad  placea^  you  ma}'  fasten  a  mpe  hy  the  axlci  t^f  the  wa^on,  and,  pasjiiog  tba 
tnd  round  a  tree,  you  ijiflv  Id  hiT  tOffe,  —  F^  .Unritfftt,  OiH/i/mia, 

In  a  debate  in  Congress  on  a  bill  providing^  for  the  estabH«hment 
of  an  overland  mail  to  Califoniia,  the  annual  coat  of  whicli  was  esti- 
mated  at  half  a  million  of  doEara,  Mr.  Iverson  said:  — 

If  California  was  going  to  oo»t  the  Unioa  so  much,  it  would  he  better  lo  (itl 
California  tlide. 

Sal  Stehbinw  married  ■  feller  blind  iu  one  eye  and  deaf  in  one  ear ;  so  I  thought 
if  ahe  waa  a  mind  to  take  such  a  chap,  I  'd  better  let  her  tliJe.  —  TroiU  of  AmtH- 
eon  Humor, 

**Comc,  Solj  let's  have  a  game  of  poker,'' 

**  Oh,  ht  the  pt»ker  tlidt^  Judjfe,'*  replied  Sol ;  "  dome  other  time  wheu  I  want 
a  stake,  I  *ll  make  a  calL"  —  A  Stm^  Yanktt  in  Ttmt^  p.  22L 

Let'Bp.  A  {et'Up  is  a  release;  a  relief ,  ti^  when  a  stringency  in  tha 
money-market  disappears.     An  expression  borrowed  from  pugilists. 

Th«re  was  no  hl-up  in  the  »tock  market  to-day,  and  the  differeocea  |Aid  on 
tb^  maturing  eontrarLn  w^re  very*  large.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Wherever  the  slave-traders  resort,  the  name  of  our  New  York  Marshal  is 
tieartily  curbed.  He  has  heen  threatened,  and  invited  to  name  the  terms  tipoa 
which  he  would  hi  up  the^e  people.  His  tenoa  are  a  short  ah  rift  and  a  long 
rope.  -^N.  Y.  Tnbunr,  Ckt.  18,  1S61. 

To  let  up  ia  U>  release ;  to  let  go. 

Leiree.  L  (Fr.  tcvte.)  An  embankment  on  the  side  of  a  river,  to 
ccmflne  it  within  its  natural  chaiineL  The  lower  part  of  Louisiana, 
which  has  been  formed  by  encroachments  upon  the  sea,  is  subject 
to  he  iimndated  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  various  branches,  fur  a 
distance  of  moi^  titan  three  hundred  miles.  In  order  to  protect  the 
rich  lands  on  these  rivers,  mounds  are  thrown  up,  of  clay,  cypresa- 
loga,  and  green  turf,  sotiietimes  to  the  height  of  fifteen  feet,  with  a 
breadth  of  thirty  feet  at  the  base.  These,  in  the  language  of  that 
part  of  tlie  countr5%  are  called  levees.  They  extend  for  hundreds  of 
mites:  and,  when  the  rivers  are  full,  cultivated  fields,  covered  with 
rich  crops  and  studded  with  villages,  are  seen  lying  far  below  the 
iver  courses.  — Encyclopmdta  Americana, 

The  ffreat  feature  of  New  Orleans  is  the  Lmvm.  Extending  for  about  flye 
milei  in  length,  and  an  average  of  two  hundred  feet  in  width,  on  the  w«»t  baoJc 
of  this  river,  whkb  here  runft  to  the  iiortb-«a»t,  it  is  made  the  great  depot,  Dot 
only  for  the  products  of  the  vai»t  country  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  and  its 
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navigable  tributaries,  but  also  of  every  foreign  port,  bj  means  of  abont  five  hun- 
dred steamboats  on  the  one  hand,  and  every  variety  of  sea-craft  on  the  other 
which  are  at  all  times  to  be  seen  in  great  numbers  along  the  entire  length,  dis- 
charging and  receiving  their  cargoes.  —  Cor,  of  N.  Y.  Tribune, 

2.  (Fr.  lever,)  The  time  of  rising  ;  the  concourse  of  persons  who 
visit  a  prince  or  great  personage  in  the  morning.  —  Johnson, 

Such  as  are  troubled  with  the  disease  of  /eree-hunting,  and  are  forced  to  seek 
their  bread  every  morning  at  the  chamber  doors  of  great  men.  —  Adduon^  Spte^ 
tator,  No.  647.  * 

This  word  has  been  curiously  perverted  by  us  from  its  original 
signification,  so  as  to  mean  an  evening  (!)  party  or  assembly  at  the 
house  of  a  great  or  wealthy  person;  as,  **  the  President's  levee,** 
laeveeing.     Constructing  levees  on  a  river's  bank. 

If  we  cannot  protect  ourselves  from  overflow,  these  lands  will  be  almost  worth- 
less, and  the  slaves  on  them  must  find  a  tillable  soil  in  the  West,  our  hill  lands 
being  now  fully  occupied.  How  are  we  to  be  protected?  By  leteeing,  —  D« 
Bow's  Review,  Oct.,  1858. 

laevel.     **  Your  hea<l  *s  level ; "  i.  e.,  your  judgment  is  good. 

I«evel  Best.    To  do  one's  **  level  best  'Ms  to  do  his  utmost  possible, 

to  go  to  the  full  extent  of  his  ability. 
How  comes  it  that  the  friends  of  F.  A.  Marcy  did  their  level  best  in  their  wards 

to  secure  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Francy  V  —  Hartford  Courant,  Oct.  4,  1869. 

Lever  Wood.  A  name  given  to  the  Ostrya  Virginica  (Carpinus  ostryOj 
Lam.),  iron-wood  or  hop-honibeam,  in  some  parts  of  New  England. 
Michaux,  N.  Am.  Si/lra  (ed.  1859),  III.  p.  28. 

Levy.  Elevenpence.  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia,  the  Spanish  real,  or  eighth  part  of  a  dollar,  or  twelve  and 
a  half  cents.  Sometimes  called  an  elevenpenny  hit.  See  Federal 
Currency  and  Bit. 

Liberty  Cap.  A  peaked  cap  placed  on  the  head  of  the  goddess  of 
Liberty  or  on  liberty  poles.  The  pileus^  a  half -egg-shaped  cap, 
became  the  badge  of  liberty,  because  it  was  given  to  a  Roman  slave 
at  his  manumission,  and  was  not  permitted  to  be  worn  except  by 
freedmen.  Livy  ('i-l.  32)  has  the  phrase  '•^servos  ad pileum  vocare,^* 
**to  summon  slaves  to  freedom,"  t.  e,  to  call  them  to  assume  the 
cap.  The  pileus  was  borne  aloft  on  a  staff  or  pike,  as  a  banner  or 
standard,  by  commanders  who  sought  the  aid  of  the  slaves  by  the 
promise  of  freedom.     Hence  the  liberty  pole  and  cap. 

Yes,  France  is  free !  0  glorious  France,  that  has  burst  out  so  :  into  universal 
sound  and  amoke;  and  attained  —  the  Phrygian  Cap  of  Liberty! — Carlyle't 
French  Revol ,  B.  viii.  ch.  12. 

Liberty  Pole.  A  tall  pole,  sometimes  constructed  of  several  pieces  of 
timber  like  a  ship's  mast,  and  surmounted  by  a  **  liberty  cap." 
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Many  of  these  poles  are  erected  in  different  parts  of  American 
cities. 
Liok  or  8alt  Liok.  A  salt  spring  is  called  a  lirk,  from  the  earth  aW^ut 
it  being  furrowed  out  in  a  most  carious  nmnner  by  the  btiffalo  and 
deer,  which  lick  the  earth  on  account  of  the  saline  particles  with 
vhich  it  18  impregnated.  —  fmlay^s  Topogr.  Dexeripiion  nf  the  TKe^f- 
em  Territory, 

A  lint  dcies  not  necessarily  imply  the  presence  of  a  Bprin^:  the 
decora  position  of  sulpburets  by  attnoapheric  agency  often  makes  a 
"  Uck  "  on  the  face  of  a  rocky  cliff. 

Idokfl.  Strokes;  and  hence  el!ortg.  exertions.  ♦♦  To  put  in  big  UetM  " 
is  to  make  great  exertiouB,  to  work  hard. 

Molly  war  the  moat  entjciii^  gisizani-tieklin^  heart-<listre»!tin*  f«lmo  crefttur 
tkftt  ever  miidc  a  fcflar  ^et  owdaciinis;  Aiv\  I  ^f^pul  Tom  Seller  cavertin'  round 
beir,  and  puttin'  in  the  btf/ffeM  kind  n  tidtM  in  the  way  of  courtin*.  —  The  Ameri- 
cam  at  fJome,  Vol.  I.  p.  276, 

At  length  I  went  to  mining,  pttf  in  mtf  hitjtjfgt  licht^ 
Went  down  upoji  the  boultkrs  just  like  a  thousand  bricka, 

Bryitrti't  C«*mic  SfmffB, 

Llckety  Split.  Very  fast,  headlong;  gynonymous  with  the  equally 
elegant  phrase  **full  chisel.'^  *' He  went  Hckcty  split  down  hill.** 
Lickety  cut  and  licktty  liner  are  also  used. 

Ide.     A  lie  out  of  whole  cloth  is  an  utter  falsehood. 

In  tbeBecovid  place,  we  are  authorized  by  thtse  gentlemen  to  fay  that  the  ii(«te- 
meat  is  in  itself  utterly  fal.<e^  —  ♦•  a  /»>/*  an  one  of  the  coinmi'»i«ionera  wbhed  ua 
to  r^»y^  *^<mt  of  whole  chth.^^  ~^  N.  Y,  Commercini  AdvtrtUer. 

To  lie  around  Loose.  To  be  out  of  place;  to  lounge,  as  a  loafer. 
A  phrase  current  for  many  years. 

Had  I  auddenly  found  myself  lyintj  rountf  loote  in  an  unexpected  place,  I  could 
not  have  been  more  nntonbhed.  —  The  Ctmyreyatiimatitt^  qut>t.  from  Rev,  E,  P. 
Tennetf, 

To  lie  down.  To  go  to  bed*  In  Tennessee^  when  a  stranger  is 
asked  if  he  will  retire  for  tiie  night»  the  qnestiou  is,  **  Will  you 
/i>  down  f " 

Idefs  or  LI  eves.  A  corr  option  of  lief  or  lieve;  as^  *^  I  *d  aa  Hevet  be 
seen  as  not^' 

Life  Everlasting,     See  Everlanting. 

I4ft.  1.  Used  by  the  farmers  in  some  parts  of  New  England  to  si^ 
mfy  a  sort  of  gate  without  hinges.  —  Pickering's  Vocabulary,  This 
word  is  also  used  in  some  parts  of  England.  Mr.  Forby  calls  it  **  a 
Bort  of  coarse,  rough  gate  of  sawn  wood,  not  hung,  but  driven  into 
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the  ground  by  pointed  stakes,  like  a  hurdle,  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses of  subdividing  lands,  stopping  gaps  in  fences,  &c.,  and  deriv- 
ing its  name  from  the  necessity  of  lifting  it  up  for  the  purpoae  of 
passing  through.  In  Suffolk,  a  lift  differs  from  a  gate,  in  having 
the  projecting  ends  of  the  back  and  lower  bar  let  into  mortise-holes 
in  the  posts,  into  and  out  of  which  it  mustJ^Ai^^c/."  —  Norfolk 
GlosMry. 

2.  A  piece  added  to  raise  a  shoe-heel. 
To  lift  one's  Hair,  in  the  figurative  language  of  the  Western  hunters, 
is  to  scalp  him.     See  To  raise  one^s  Hair. 

I  saw  at  once  that  the  Arapahoes  were  not  after  stealing  cattle,  but  after 
lifting  hair^  and  told  the  corporal  so.  —  Indian  Report  for  1868. 

Idg.     A  central  shank  of  lead,  around  which  one  or  more  fish-hooks 

are  fastened.    New  England. 
Light.     Weak.     Said  of  a  drink. 

Light  out.     To  run  off;  "  to  clear  out.''  a/  /S^4-^t^  //  J^f^ 
Light  Bread.    Fermented  bread  of  wheat  flour ;  so  called  to  distinguish 

it  from  com  bread.     South  and  West. 
Light  Wood.     Pine  wood  as  opposed  to  slower  burning  wood,  not  on 
account  of  the  lightness  of  the  wood,  but  of  the  light  afforded  by  it 
in  burning,  a  matter  of  some  importance  where  candles  are  not  to 
be  had. 

Stranger,  it  *8  quite  a  long  history,  and  I  *1I  put  on  a  fresh  handful  of  light  wood 
before  I  befi^n.  —  Simms^  The  Wigwam  and  Cabin. 

The  inhabitants  pick  up  knots  of  light  wood,  which  they  bum  into  tar,  and 
then  carry  it  to  Norfolk  to  a  market.  —  Westover  Papers^  p.  27. 
'*C»!«ar,  fly  round  and  get  a  fire." 
''Massa!  de  light  wood  am  done  gone,  sah." 

**  Gone  too,  then,  is  all  chance  for  fire  or  food.  For  who  ever  heard  of  a  nigger 
that  could  build  a  fire  without  light  wood?*'  —  The  Americnm  at  Home^  Vol.  I. 

Like.  1.  For  as.  As  in  the  phrase,  **  like  I  do,"  for  as  I  do;  **  like 
I  did.*'  Common  at  the  West  and  South;  but  never  heard  in  New 
England.     Not  peculiar  to  America. 

Each  Indian  carried  a  greut  square  piece  of  whale's  blubber,  with  a  hole  in 
the  middle,  through  which  they  put  their  heads,  like  the  Guachos  do  through 
their  cloaks.  —  Darwin's  Journal  of  a  Naturalist^  ch.  10. 

As  soon  as  the  post-oflice  was  open,  I  looked  over  the  miscellany  like  1  always 
do  afore  I  let  anybody  take  it.  —  Major  Jones's  Courtship. 

2.  For  as  if  or  as  though.     Common  at  the  South  and  West. 

The  fever  nager  got  fastened  to  me,  and  stuck  jest  like  a  Comanche  on  a  moa- 
tang:  the  worse  it  jumps,  the  tighter  he  sticks,  as  if  he  was  glued  to  the  saddle, 
or  like  he  was  one  of  them  ral»  half-horse  and  half-alligator  fellows.  —  New 
York  Spirit  of  the  Timet,  Western  Tale. 
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The  old  fellow  drank  of  iht  bmndy  like  be  was  iLi«d  to  it»  «^  SovtXtcm 
Sk*tcht*. 

Like  a  Book.  To  know  a  person  or  thing  like  a  book  means  to  hav« 
studied  him  or  it,  to  know  him  or  it  thoroughly. 

He  knew  the  woodi  likt  a  book^  and  had,  jjot  a  prettv  cate  notion  whar  Bill 
Stone  wouia  J^ing  up.  —  iV.   Y.  Spirit  of  the  Timn,  Wettem  Tale. 

Like  all  Stacla,  Like  Sam  Hill.     Inclplinite  intensitivea. 

Likely,  That  may  be  liked;  that  may  please;  handsome.  In  the 
United  States,  b»  a  colloquial  term,  respeetalde;  worthy  of  esteem; 
sensible.  —  Worcester. 

Mr.  Webster  has  the  following  remarks  on  this  word:  **  Tliis  use 
of  likely  [i,  e*  in  the  sen&e  of  such  as  may  be  liked,  pleasing]  is  not 
obsolete,  nor  ij*  it  vulgar.  But  the  English  ami  their  descend ant« 
difer  in  the  application.  The  English  apply  the  word  to  external 
tppearance^  and  with  them  likely  i»  etpiivalent  to  hanrhome,  wtU- 
formed ;  as^  a  Hkelff  man,  a  iikefy  horsp.  In  America,  the  word  is 
usn ally  applied  t-o  the  endnwrnents  of  the  mind,  or  to  pleasing  accom- 
pliahmentH.  With  na,  a  lil^fhj  man  h  a  man  of  good  character  and 
talents^  or  of  good  disposition  or  accomplishmentfl,  that  render  him 
pleaaing  or  respectable/' 

That  the  word,  however,  is  also  used  here  in  its  English  sense,  is 
evident  from  the  following  quotation :  — 

A  gKDg  of  seventeen  liktl;^  ne|jro  men,  owned  in  the  Tklnity  ©f  Northampton^ 
Virginia,  made  an  attempt  on  Monday  lajjt  to  escape  to  New  York*  ^NGrfalk 
(Fa.)^emW,  Oct.  1,  1549. 

Lily-Pads.     Leaves*  of  the  water-lily. 

Limb.  I^g.  Thi.'i  ia  one  of  the  mock- modest  expressions  of  which 
our  people  are  overfond. 

If  we  know  any  thing  of  Enjarhsli  conversalion  or  letters,  we  speedily  find  ottf, 
tven  if  stone  blind,  that  Briti*hi  men  and  women  have  bt^th  nnn^  and  Ic^s.  But 
ia  Canada  a  *traj]ger  who  eould  not  st^e  would  find  it  difficult  to  di?»cover  much 
about  our  con  format itm.  He  wi»yld  Icftrn  that  both  *exeft  hud  limha  of  !«ume  -lirt ; 
but  from  any  information  which  our  latigun^fe  w^uld  give  he  could  not  tell 
wfaether  their  ?*>wi6i  were  uMsd  to  Btand  on  or  hold  by.  —  i?<!*.  A.  C.  Grikit^  *» 
Canadian  Jourrml^  1857. 

This  will  do  for  a  provincial  place  like  Canada;  hut  the  universal 
Yankee  nation  does  not  restrict  its  application  of  the  word  to 
**  humans/'  as  appears  from  the  following:  — 

Our  excbanisreR  bring  us  the  intellijjence  of  the  death  of  Dan  Rice's  well-known 
borse  "  Exccbior."  The  poor  brute,  it  woald  appear,  fell  from  the  stairs  which 
be  UMd  Ut  a»cend  in  the  ring;,  and,  fmctuHng  hit  Umh^  his  death  was  rendered 
Qecssaafy,  —  PUtAurg  Chnmide^  June,  18&8. 

Limits,  The  extent  of  the  liberties  of  a  prison,  —  WehMttr.  Called 
also  Jail  liberties. 
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Limsy.    Weak;  flexible.     New  England.  —  Webster.    Limp. 
Lincoln  Skinfl.     Fractional  currency.     South  Carolina. 
LLdo,     The  route  of  a  stage-coach,  railroad,  packets  or  steamer- 

To  line.  1.  To  fii^h  with  a  line.  So  to  seine,  1.  e.  to  fish  with  a  seine, 
I  have  never  seen  these  words  used  except  by  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith, 
in  hia  **  History  of  the  Fishes  of  Jfassachuaetta; "  and  for  so  inter- 
esting a  book  the  Doctor  is  well  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  coining 
a  phrase  or  two. 

The  »qi]etei{trae  is  Uken  both  br  lining  and  teining^  Aad  becjuase  it  mnkes  mcli 
fe«b1fl  exertion  and  re*iei]ince  tti  being  druwn  in  by  a  hook  it  has  received  the 
appeUaiion  of  Weak  Fish,  —  Ft»ftt»  of  MaunehutetU.  ♦ 

2.  To  read  line  by  line  (or  a  couplet  or  verse)  of  a  hynm.     A 
custom  in  vogue  in  old  times  in  New  England. 
To  line  Beee  is  to  track  wild  bees  to  their  homes  in  the  woods.     One 
who  follows  this  occupation  is  called  a  bee-hunter. 

At  killing  every  vrild  uiimftl  of  the  woocb  or  prmiries,  at  fishing,  or  at  liMmg 
Aeex,  the  best  hunters  adtnowtedged  his  fluprem«cy.  — KendniL 

I  've  heAr'n  tell  of  sneh  doin's,  bat  never  nee'd  A  6eff  Hntd  in  nil  my  life,  And 
have  &  de.«p*mt«  fAncy  for  lamin'  of  ail  sort*,  from  'rJtbmeUc  to  preachio'.— 
Cooper^  The  Oak  Opening*. 

Liner.     The  ships  belonging  to  the  regular  lines  of  London*  LiverpDoU 

or  Havre  packets  are  called  hners,  to  distinguish  them  from  transient 

ships  sailing  to  tlie  same  porte. 
Z^ee.     The  reins,  or  that  part  of  the  bridle  which  extends  from  the 

horse's  head  to  the  hands  of  the  driver  or  coachman.     See  Ribbons. 
Iiinguieter.     (Pron.  UnliMer.)     A  seaman's  term  for  an  interpreter;  » 

linguist.     Also,  in  New  England,  applied  to  a  talkative  person. 

It  19  a  damnable  thing  for  a  younf^ter,  np  here,  to  talk  French.  If  it  wer«  OB 
Ihe  Atl«ntie  now,  whera  a  seafaring:  man  hoa  occasion  aometimes  to  conretse 
with  a  pilot  or  a  linffutsftr  in  thAt  languagQ,  I  tbould  not  think  >o  intieh  of  it.  — 
Cf toper,  The  Pathjimlcr,  p.  219. 

Idnter.  A  place  or  thing  for  feeding  cattle.  Cow  or  ox  manger. 
Massachusetts, 

Iiiqnor.  Muny  and  very  singular  names  have  been  given  to  the  various 
conipounda  or  mixtures  of  Kpirituous  liquors  and  wines  served  up  in 
fashionable  bar-rooms  in  the  United  States.  The  following  list  is 
taken  from  two  sources,  one  of  them  an  advertisement,  the  other  a 
book  on  mixed  liquors.     A  very  few  of  them  are  English. 


A««nt. 

Bald  Faisa. 

BiandjFUiK 

•Alfand'Alt 

Bla^k  Jack. 

„      Smaah, 

Apple  Jark^ 

Brandy  Champenlle. 

u     Stralgbt 

„     Toddy. 

„      Fir. 

u      Toddy. 

LIQ 

^^                                                       ^^^^^^^1 

^^^^^^    Btut  TTmil, 

JjJtMTB,  Til.:  — 

^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

^^^^M              Buj^Juici». 

Amwk. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^^^              Com  Jafce. 

Brandy^ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^H             Cblng  (TtUnff. 

GappBcL 

Vanilla.                                                              ^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^P            Cli»iu  Lightning 

CUrftt. 

Seventh  EeglmexLU                                            ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^V            dtrooelLi  Jma. 

Fancj. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^H                  CaBBLKSfl^Tls.! 

— 

Gin. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^H                  Arruk. 

MlXCMl. 

Bopee.                                                                   ^^^^^^^^^^M 

^^^^H                     Brundy- 

Feacb. 

Santa                                                                       ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^1 

Ptne  Apple. 

SargenL                                                                   ^^^^^^^^^^^^^| 

^^^^B                    Cliampiiirne. 

Mint. 

Bberry  and  Kgg.                                                   1 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^H                    Cfttftwbft. 

Racehorse. 

Btttem                                              1 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

^^m 

Strawberry. 

glutntly                                                                    ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^H                    BnchtsUo. 

Wlilikey. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^M            (Web. 

I  O  U. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^1                 Slierry- 

Jewett's  Fancy, 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

Knilekcrbt>eker, 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^H            Cocktails,  tIh. 

:  — 

Lemmtade. 

*  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^^H                    B  rami  J, 

Mead. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^H                  Cbampagnev 

Moral  Saaaloo. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^H 

HaPlufUltn. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^V                  JapaneM. 

Orgeat  Lemooftda. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

^^^M                  J^nmf, 

Pine  Top. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

^^m                   Soda. 

Portcree. 

Tangle  L«'g. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^K                   Whiskey. 

Phlegm  Cotter. 

Tip  atitl  Ty. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

^^B          Daadbeai. 

Port- Wine  Sangarec. 

T1ppc«  na  Peocou 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

^^^H            ]>Bacon. 

f,          Ntigoa. 

TtHldv. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

^^^^1            Excliange 

Polk  and  Dallas. 

Tog. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

^^^H           Egg  Flip. 

PottiM  CafH. 

Tom  and  Jerry. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

^H 

PuxcHM,  vii.  :  — 

Ttir [tontine  Wtdskey, 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

^H             „    Boar. 

Arrack. 

Vor  FopuU. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^B          WUrntM, 

Glti. 

Veto. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^H           YiMsal  Agent 

Clorel. 

Virginia  Fancy. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^H        Viofioir. 

Brandy. 

Whiskey  Flip. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^m           Ola  straight. 

Epicure*!. 

M         Toddy. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^H 

TiM?.t 

„         Julep. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^H                   Punelu 

Milk. 

Fix. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

^^H                   SILng. 

Pig  and  WltlBUe. 

„         Ponch. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^H              „  Soar. 

Poor  Man's. 

„         Smash. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

^^^H               M  Sraaah. 

Bqquui. 

Skill. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^H              t» 

Rum. 

Sour. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M 

^^^H               „   Roost«r-Tatl 

Soda. 

„        Straight 

^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^H               In  *'  Harper's  Ma^aEina  ^*  for  December, 

187ft,  Mr.  Charles  Nord^ 

^^^^^^^^H 

^^^B           hoS  gives  a  list  of  Califomift  drinka,  tojcjether  with  a.  **  TodJy  Tirae- 

^^^^^^^^^^^1 

^^^B           Table  ^'  aho^ving  the  hours  when  one  in  the 

hah  it  of  drinking  should 

^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^H          take  his  drams.     iMr. 

N.  says  he  ^Hranscnbed  it  from  a  neat,  gilt- 

^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^H          edge  card,  for  the  warning  and  iJistruction  of  Eastern  topers/* 

^^^^^^^^H 

Todd^  Tim^- Table, 

^^^^^^^^^1 

^^^H|^        e 

Eye-opener.                                19 

M.     Ante-Lunch, 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

^^^K 

AppetJEer 

I  P.  M.     Settler.                                                                \ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

^^^^ 

I>ig«*ter. 

2 

U                                                                    ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

^^^H 

Bi^  Hepoiter.                                 S 

^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^H 

Refresher 

4 

,,                                                  ^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^B 

Siimuladt 

$ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 
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0  P.M.    Solid  Straight                        0  P.M. 

EnUraAct 

7    „        Chit-Ch»t                             10    „ 

Sparkler. 

8     „        Fancy  Smile.                         11     „ 

Roiuer. 

12  P.M.    Night  Cap. 

Richmond,  Ya.,  has  determined  to  drink  itself  out  of  debt.  In  order  to  i 
plish  this,  it  is  necessary  to  tax  the  retail  dealers,  and  to  levy  a  toll  upon  every 
swig  that  the  arid  Virginian  takes  to  drive  the  thirst  out  of  his  constitution  and 
by-laws.  These  are  numerous,  and  are  there  reduced  to  a  system.  At  eariy 
mom,  the  typical  Richmond  man  takes  an  *' eye-opener,"  then —as  it  is  some- 
times a  little  malarial  down  there  —  he  takes  an  **  anti-fog-matic,*'  then  he  takes 
his  regular  ** bitters,'*  and  so  on  during  the  day  until  the  ** settlers"  and  the 
"  nightcap  "  of  midnight.  The  ruling  tariff  in  Richmond  for  mixed  beverages  la 
fifteen  cents.  The  material  Uken  "  straight "  or  "  reverend  "  or  "  barefooted  " 
is  ten  cents.  — Baltimore  Gazette, 

Toung  Jonathan,  in  liquorin*  tastes, 

Has  long  dropped  beer  and  mocked  ale, 
For  julep,  sherry-cobbler, 

6in-«ling  and  brandy-cocktail ; 
Gum-tickler  and  chain-lightning, 

Eye-brlghtener  and  leg-tangler 
And  scores  of  other  compounds  known 

To  each  'cute  bar-room  dangler. 

Until  at  last  his  liquors  he 

Has  grrown  so  fond  of  mixin*. 
He  scorns  the  charms  of  alcohol 

Without  some  artful  fixin*. 
Some  sugary  aid  to  make  it  sweet, 

Some  acid  smack  to  sour  it, 
Till  each  drink  needs  two  jugs  at  least, 

And  two  smart  hands  to  pour  it. 

[London]  Punch  for  July  28,  1862. 

In  Liquor.     Intoxicated,  drunk. 

To  liquor  or  To  liquor  up.     To  take  a  dram ;  or,  as  we  more  fre- 
quently say,  to  take  a  drink. 

He  was  the  first  to  break  silence,  and,  jumping  up,  asked  all  to  liquor  before 
going  to  bed.  — Porter's  Tales  of  the  South-west^  p.  31. 

**  The  child  must  be  named  Margaret."  *'  No !  Mary,"  replied  the  father,  **  in 
honor  of  my  esteemed  wife.  Besides,  that 's  a  Bible  name,  and  we  can*t  Uquor 
up  on  Margaret"  —  Margartt,  p.  89. 

**  I  *11  drink  with  you,  and  you  drink  with  me ;  an'  then  we  '11  call  it  square.'* 

"Agreed!  "  says  I,  "  an'  we  llckered  round  twiste;  an*  Jo  and  I  shook  hands, 
an'  squared  off  all  old  accounts."  —  Traits  of  American  Humor,  Vol.  11.  p.  75. 

**  Liquor  up,  gentlemen."  We  bowed.  **  Let  me  introduce  you  to  some  of  the 
most  highly  esteemed  of  our  citizens."  "We  bowed  again.  *'  Now  then,  Mister,'* 
turning  to  the  man  at  the  bar,  "drinks  round  and  cobblers  at  that."  —  Notes  on 
Canada  and  the  North-western  States,  Black  wood's  Mag.,  Sept.,  1855. 

Come  in  here  to  the  hotel  and  let  *a  liquor,  for  I  am  nation  dry.  I  have  let  off 
so  much  steam,  that  the  biler  wants  replenishin'.  — Sam  Slick,  Wise  Saws,  p.  34. 
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To  list    To  m&ke  a  bed  or  rais^  terrace.     Southern. 

Z<ister«  One  who  makes  a  \hi  or  roll.  —  Webster.  This  word  is  used 
in  Coonecticut,  and  i^  applied  to  those  who  make  out  lists  or  returns 
of  cattle  or  other  property,  I  have  never  heard  the  word  used  else- 
where, 

luting.  Making  beds;  interchanging  beds  and  alleys  in  cotton 
culture. 

The  next  step  j«  the  littinff^  done  with  the  hoe,  Btu\  ifiakm}^  tha  bed  where  tb6 
■Uey«  were  «t  the  prevjoua  niismg  of  the  crop,  ami  thf  alleys  bc'iiig  made  wrhera 
lh«  beds  were  before.  —  A^  T,  Tri&tmt,  Unittd  Stale*  Govtrnment  Report  from 
Soutk  Carolina,  Feb..  1861. 

Little  End  of  the  Horn.  **  To  come  out  at  the  liftte  end  of  the  Ar>m/* 
ia  said  when  a  ridiculously  small  effect  had  been  produced  after 
great  effort  and  much  boastiugt  and  when  a  person  or  thing  makes 
a  failure. 

lalve  forever.  The  name  of  a  fanatical  sect  in  Kentucky  whose  prin 
cipal  article  of  faith  wa«  that  those  who  had  **  faith  '^  would  never 
die.  Whenever  a  member  died»  tlie  answer  to  this  very  striking 
arffumentum  ad  hominem  was  that  he  had  not  the  **  faith.''  The 
number,  never  very  large,  was  reduced  in  1850  to  two,  and  one  of 
these  had  left  the  sect,  leaving  but  one  ''  iive  forever  J* 

Ifive  Horse.  In  printers'  parlance,  work  done  over  and  above  that 
included  in  the  week's  bill.     See  Dead  Horse, 

Idvtng-Room.  The  sitting  or  common  family  room.  In  New  Eng- 
land called  the  keeping-room^  which  see. 

The  cabin  was  funiished  with  two  entrance  doors,  I  rapped  at  one,  ftrid  in  u 
moment  it  op«ned,  mnd  Jo4  luhered  me  into  tbi;  living-room.  —  GHmore^  ify 
Bouthrm  Friend*^  p.  14D. 

To  live  otit.     To  be  out  at  service;  to  be  a  servant.     New  England. 

She  eame  to  thla  city,  iind  Uted  out  am  a  cook.  — N.  Y.  Tri&iine. 
ZJano.     (Spania|i.)     The  plains  or  prairies  of  Texas,  New  Mexico, 

and  other  States  and  Territories  bordering  on  MexJoo,  are  so  called 

by  the  people  residing  there. 
XiO.     A  term  of  recent  origin,  applied  to  an   Indian,  from  the  well* 

known  lines  of  Pope's  **  Essay  on  Man." 

Lo^  the  poor  Indlain  [  whose  untutored  mind 
8ee»  God  in  clouds,  or  heam  him  in  tha  wind. 

To  load.      To  load  one^s  self  with  stock  is  to  buy  heavily.     A  Wall 

Street  phrase.  —  Medbery. 
Loafer.     A  vagabond;  an   idle  lounger,     Tliis   peculiarly  American 

word  came  to  the  United  States  probably  from  Mexico  or  Texas, 
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and  has  been  gradually  growing  into  extensive  use  dunng: 
tliirtj  years.     It  is  the  Span,  gallofero^  galiofoy  and  was  applied  ui 
the  first  place  to  the  vagrantii  of  our  larg^e  towns,  in  whirh  ^ense  it 
is  equivalent  to  the  lazzaronf  of  Napka  or  the  kptro  of  Mexico. J  It 
i«  now,  however,  frequently  applied  in  oonveraation  and  in  the  I 
newspapei-a  to  idlers  in  general,  and  seems  tr»  have  lost  »(anewhat  of  ] 
its  original  vulgarity.     The  Philadelphia  **  Vade  Mecum*'  has  the  , 
lollowing  remarks  upon  it:  — 


*•  This  13  a  new  word,  and,  aa  yet,  l>eing  but  a  colt  or  a  chrysalis, 
is  regarded  aj»  a  alaug  epithet.     It  is,  however,  a  goad  word,  otio  { 
much  neoded  iu  the  language,  and  will,  in  time,  esiahlLsh  it^df  in  \ 
the  most  refined  dictionarieB.     It  will  mount  into  goad  Mjciety,  and  1 
be  uttered  by  aristocratic  lips;  for  it  is  the  only  word  designaling 
the  most  important  species  of  the  genus  idler,  — the  moat  Important, 
because  the  moat  annoying  branch  of  that  family. 

•♦  The  loafer  is  not  exclusively,  as*  «ome  suppose  him,  a  ragg^ed 
Btep-and-corner  lounger^  who  sleeps  in  the  «un,  and  ♦  hcx»k«  *  sugar 
On  the  wharf,  On  the  contrary,  tlie  pro^>ensity  to  loaf  is  confined 
to  no  rank  in  life;  all  conditions  are,  more  or  less,  troubled  with  it. 
like  squinting,  the  king  and  the  beggar  may  be  er|ually  afflicted 
witli  the  imperfection-  There  be  your  well-dressed,  moneyed  loa/etg  i 
as  weO  as  your  hafer  who  is  nightly  taken  by  the  watch. 

**  He  is  tliat  kind  of  a  man,  who,  having  nothing  to  do,  or  being 
unwilling  to  do  any  thing,  cannot  keep  his  tediousne^s  to  himself, 
and  therefore  bestows  it  all  upon  others,  not  when  they  are  at  leisure 
for  conversational  recreation,  but  when  business  presses,  and  they 
would  look  black  nix>n  the  intruniou  of  a  sweellie,%rt  or  a  three-day 
wife.  He  is  the  di-ag-chaiu  ufton  industry,  and  yet  so  far  different 
from  the  drag- chain  that  he  hitches  to  the  wheel  when  the  pull  ig 
up  hill.  Loving  the  excitement  of  busy  scenes,  yet  too  lazy  to  be 
an  actor  in  them,  where  men  are  busiest,  there  tor»  is  to  be  found 
the  ptire,  unadulterated  loafer^  sprawling  about  as  the  hound  j^prawls 
before  the  fire  in  eveiybody^s  way,  and  tripping  up  everybody's 
heels.  In  the  store,  he  sit**  upon  the  counter,  swinging  his  ufsr^lejis 
legs,  and  gtiping  vacantly  at  the  movements  around  him.  lu  the 
office,  he  effectually  checks  necessary  conversation  among  those  who 
do  not  wish  their  business  bruited  to  the  world,  turns  over  papers  | 
which  he  has  no  right  to  touch,  and  squints  at  contents  which  he 
has  no  right  to  know.  In  the  counting-house,  he  perches  on  a  stools 
interrupt**  difficult  calculations  with  chat  as  idle  as  himself,  follows 
the  bustling  clerk  to  the  storehouse,  pouches  tlie  genuiue  Havana, 
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"nectar  from  proof-pflasseSi  and  makes  himself  free  of  the 
I  tilings  which  belong  to  others." 
The  origin  of  thi«*  word  is  altogether  uncertain.  Two  etyinologiea 
have  been  suggested  for  it;  namely,  the  German  iaujfr,  a  runner 
(coinp.  the  Dutch  kegtonprr  and  hndhmper,  a  vftgrant);  and  the 
Spanish  gaUfifero^  abbreviated  tfaftofo^  an  idle,  lazy  vagaljond 
(whence  the  Italian  gtnj^t>ffo),  a  wandering  mendicant,  a  vagalwnd. 
The  Span,  gallo/a  mean»  what  waa  given  to  the  galh/ero»,  alm«, 
vegetables,  and  what  characterizefl  thi«  people  a»  a  lazy,  wandering 
aet.  A  writer  in  **  Kot**s  and  Queries  "  tells  the  following  story  of 
its  origin,  which  certainly,  si  non  h  vero^  e  ben  trovato :  — 

An  old  DutelmiAn  i^ettted  at  New  York,.  And  actjuj red  A  eon^iderable  fortune.  He 
had  ati  only  daugttten  and  a  young  AmcTicnn  fell  in  love  with  ber  m  hvr  dollii^r«, 
or  both.  The  old  falher  forbade  him  lib  houH«,  btil  the  dau^hler  entrmra^fed 
bim«  Whe never  the  old  nierehmit  i^^aw  the  hiver  jibout  tbe  pr&mi»e»,  hi;  lined  to 
exclaim  to  hi*  dAUj^bter,  "There  i^  that  lofer"  [lover]  of  youra,  the  idle?  jjood- 
for-uothiitg/^  &€>;  «ad  mj  mi  idle  iimn,  hanging  almut^  caitiie  to  be  called  a 

The  following  illustration  of  the  u-se  of  the  word  is  now  '*  going 
the  roimda  "  of  the  newspapers:  — 

**  You  *re  a/o«/*r,  —  a  man  without  a  CAlling:/*  wiid  a  judiie  to  a  person  arrefited 
u  a  yAj^mnt.  "  I  be{(  y-  ur  pardon,  your  bonor,  I  have  a  vocation."  '*  What  i^ 
it?'*     **  I  #moke  fflas*  for  eclip«es;  but  ju*t  now  it  ii  our  dull  jipa^on." 

Henry  W.  Shaw  thus  describes  the  i nd i v id uu I:  — 

Tbc  loaftr  ia  a  tbin;;  who  In  willmfr  \n  be  defipi»^ed  for  the  privilege  of  abaeing 
otbera.  He  occupies  all  (rmdes  in  ftoci»'ty,  from  the  judgo  on  the  bt'nch  clear  down 
to  the  ra^i^d  creature  who  leanA  Aj^ainitt  tamp-poj^tii,  and  tij^ht^N  tliea  in  August* 
He  has  n«  pride  that  is  worthy,  and  no  delicacy  that  anybody  can  hart.  During 
hia  boyhood^  he  liilb  cats  and  roba  birds"  tic*ts.  During  middle  Jife^  he  beg*  all 
the  tobacc^^  he  xi^e^^  and  drinkit  all  tbe  cbeiip  whiskey  he  can  at  somebody  eUc'a 
ezpeaae.  —  Jo»h  BiUingi^t  Alminax  for  1877, 

To  loafer  or  loaf.  To  lounge;  to  idle  away  one's  time.  Tlie  verb 
is  of  more  recent  origin  than  Oie  noun* 

We  arrived  at  the  town  of  Tinrenii ;  tlie  iufi  being  exceed  ingly  hot,  we  waited 
till  eveninp.  The  Cana  Real  in  !h]«  as  in  other  towns  of  the  province  wa*  the 
loafgring  place  of  the  Indintiii- ^A'ormini***  Vticntan^  p.  S8. 

Tlie  Senate  ba^  /^mi/V//  away  the  week  in  ver\*  gentlemanly  style.  —  New  Tork 
Commercitfl  Arh'triiser^  Drc,  1846. 

The  street  [in  Hanjflown,  California]  waa  crowded  all  day  with  mlneri  lo^ng 
about  from  »torc  to  »tore,  making  their  purcha»ea  and  o&king  each  other  to  drtak. 
Borihrnck*  Cali/umia,  p.  118. 

Iioaferiahnefis.  The  '*  New  York  Tribune,'^  of  Oct.  fi,  1877^  in  notic- 
ing a  new  volume  of  Mr.  Baiky^  of  the  '*  Daabuiy  News,"  entitled 
•*  Thej  All  Do  It/'  thna  writes;  — 
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If  **  They  All  D<»  it  *'  in  Dtnbury  aa  they  are  reprr^eiited  to  do  in  fheieitevrieaf 
that  town  may  rejoice  in  a  populAtion  whieh^  fur  grotestiue  fitupidity,  comical  or 
BtaJe  vul^nritVt  and  general  lofifcrishti€$t  of  mtku^  woman,  and  child,  hsa  ii»rer 
been  equalled  or  even  iinncpned. 

To  loan.  To  lend-  This  verb  is  inserted  by  TaJd  on  the  authority 
of  Hiilriet  (1552)  and  Laiigley  (1664),  and  noted  **  not  now  in  ii^e^*' 
It  is,  however,  much  used  in  this  country,  though  rarely  in  Engl&tid* 
Worcexter. 

The  **  Westminster  Review/"*  speaking  of  the  **  Chronicles  of  Wol- 
fert*8  Roost  and  other  Papers,**  lately  published  by  Washington 
Irving,  says:  — 

**  He  has  the  finish  of  our  Iwst  En^jlish  critics ;  he  has  th€  equabiJIly  and  gentla 
humor  of  AddUon  and  Goldsmith.  Tt  is  very  mrely  that  we  come  upon  &n 
AmenriknUm\  he  i«  not,  hoirever,  wholly  g-uiltletut;  he  make*  vnt  of  the  exprta- 
aion  Uv  *^l(t*iH  a  few  poands.*' 

In  England,  when  one  man  accomTn«>datc»  another  with  the  u^e  of  money  for  ft 
time,  he  lenda  it.  The  sum  is  called  a  ionn ;  but  he  who  provide*  it  i*  i<<aid  to 
hnd  or  ta  have  (*«/,  Here,  bowievcft  It  h  het'ominj^  uhii»1  to  upeak  of  harinf 
loaned  to  another.  Webster  !iay»  that  to  lonn  U  rarely  u*c'd  in  Eoifland,  and  I 
may  nay  that  t  never  hc*rd  it  there-     What  ftdvu  i,  do***  ji  pn^efis  over 

the  more  familiar  form  of  the  verh  that  it  ithoutd  liere  V     Surely,  the 

phrase,  '*  money  to  lead,"  h  sufficiently  intellij^MP.r.  j ,-  uilkof  lioniHff  rnomiy 
woulf!  *ufffje?t  to  an  unjwiphi'^tiettti'd  RngliHiumin  tin*  idoa  of  iiome  unknown 
pr«»ceiSH  at  the  mint.  —  Geikit^  in  Cftnaiiian  /wurfirt/,  Sept.,  1857. 

Loan- Office.     A  public  office  in  which  loans  of  money  are  ueijotiated 

for  the  p\iblic,  or  in  which  the  accounts  of  loans  are  kept  and  th« 

interest  paid  to  the  lenders.  —  Wehster, 
Itoan-Officer.     A  public  officer  etnpowered  to  superintend  and  transact 

the  business  of  a  loan  office,  —  Wcbuter, 
Iioavea  and  Fiahea.     The  spoils  of  politicians. 
Iiobbered.     Lohbered  milk.     Milk  that  is  curdled.     The  proper  term 

is  loppfred,  fmm  the  Teut.  //lA,  Swedish  lopa^  t/o  ruu  together,  to 

coftgiilate;  and  is  provincial  in  various  parts  of  Entjland. 
I^bby.     The  persons  who  frequent  the  lobby  of  a  hou.se  of  legislature. 
The  spi^cial  correspondent  of  the  **  London  Tiroes,'*  in  writing 

from  Wiishington,  thus  speaks  of  the  Congressional  **  Lobby  ''and 

its  influence;  — 

The  l^ifibtf  of  WiiRhinj^on  haa  of  lata  years  grown  to  be  an  appntciablo  inflo- 
ence,  nnd  much  indij^ation  is  expressed  by  political  purists  at  !t»  cxifttunee. 
Bm  probably  there  nev^er  wa.*  a  lej^islativo  body  in  the  world  without  toinethingf 
of  the  kind.  Tn  the  old  Pariiainent  id  Ireland,  there  were  rei<:idcir  *''  iindertakefi 
of  th«  king's  bitfline.3*,'*  who  diil  not  nece**iiri!y  have  seat*  among  Ihn  mMu  lh»y 
fnfltienced;  and  the  nou*e  of  Tommnns  ban  pecn^ni5!ed  pfiriimu- ut... .  .  -it*. 
The  business  of  the  American  Lf^bfiy  h  sotnrthln^  of  the  rii;  i^s 

not  yet  obtained  a  formal  orgafuxAtiou.     I c  is  at  present  an  >  i* 
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by  a  miscenftcieoQA  crowd  of  persons,  wboM  luflQenee  irmy  be  nocitl  or 
llitii:«l  or  IocmI,  or  a  combination  of  anj  of  thofie  elements;  they  arc  often 
~ai^nt»  of  other  partiei^,  nimj>!y  remunuratedi  fi>r  theif  exerlinns^  or  they  arc  hoth 
agentii  or  principaU,  having:  themselvos  a  larjipcr  joint  share  in  th«  iiiulertakiiig  at 
iaaue.  Many  are  ex-members  of  Congrefls,  who  have  the  privilege  of  admiiaion 
to  the  lobby- 
To  lobby.  To  attempt  to  exert  an  infliieiice  on  tire  TnemViers  of  a 
legislative  boly,  by  besien^ng  them  in  the  lobbies  of  the  house 
where  they  meet.  So  neceasary  baa  this  business  of  iMt/hu/  now 
become  that,  when  a  petition  h  sent  tt)  a  legislature,  particularly 
for  an  act  of  incorporation »  it  ia  very  cx>mmon  for  one  or  more 
individuals  to  take  it  in  charge  for  the  purpose  of  **  iohbi/mg  it 
through .  * ' 

There  Is  a  qnarrel  in  Pkiliide1|phia  about  Mr.  W— — 's  appointments.  Some  of 
the  Loco-focos  have  come  out  to  £t>&%  ac^aiEst  hin\.  —  N.  T.  Tribune. 

A  commit  fee  has  gone  to  A]bany  to  lo&b^  for  a  new  bank  charter.  —  Neto  Fork 
Courier  and  Enquirtr. 

Itobbyists,     Lobby  members  and  their  constituency.  —  JV.  F.  Tribune , 
IfObby  Member.     A  person  who  frequents  the  lobby  of  a  houBe  of 

legislation.  —  Wore  fitter. 
Itoblolly  Bay.     {Gortfonia  iusijanfhux.)     An  elegant  ornamental  tree 

of  the  maritime  parta  of  the  Southern  States^  called  also  Holly  Bay. 

Its  bark  ia  useful  for  tannings  but  its  wood  of  but  little  value. 

Th€  bay^pralls  are  properly  walenxmrHC?^  covered  witli  a  «pt>rnfy  earth  mixed 
wilb  matted  vegetable  fibre*;  .  ,  .  their  natural  prr>r1uce  is  a  stately  tree  called 
Lf/bidUj  Buy.  —Jiontafu't  NaL  HUt,  of  Fhrida^  1776,  p.  32. 

Loblolly  Pine.  (Piftus  /<cr/a»  Linn.)  Sometimes  called,  in  the 
Southern  States,  **  Old- fie  Id  Pine^^'  and  in  Southern  Virginia, 
*•  White  Pine.*'  Much  uaed  for  building,  in  lower  Virginia* 
Common  from  Virginia  to  Florida.  See  3Iichaux^»  N",  A.  Siflmif 
Vol.  IIL  p.   123. 

The  fi»h-<?roWB  returned  to  their  fishing-gToundu,  .  .  .  when  they  made  for  the 
interior,  often  proceeding'  thirty  ur  forty  milefi,  to  rocut  together  in  the  trees  of 
the  Lobtidl^  Pine.  —  Aadubon,  Or^Uhohf^cfii  Biittf.,  Vol  II.  p.  269. 

Lobster  Cart.  '*  To  upset  one'a  lohnfer-mrt  ^*  is  to  knock  him  down. 
The  more  common  expression  now  is  to  ttp»el  one*i  apph-^art. 

Ready  up  to  take  hi»  part, 

I  *\\  soon  upttvt  hi*  Ittbtttr-cari  ; 

Make  bia  bonei  ache,  and  blubber  smart. 

Mack'a  Ctif-fiiht  (K.  Y.  1834),  p.  158. 

To  localize.     To  prepare  for  publication  local  items. 

An  unfortunate  scribe  r&eently  con*eut<>d  todo  the  tocalixing  for  tJie  "  Dttbui|ut 
Herald  '*  during  the  absence  of  the  reguUir  city  editor.  — N.  Y.  Tfiimfk€^  Deu.  9, 
18<IL 
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To  locate.  1.  To  place;  to  set  in  a  particular  spot  or  position. — 
Pickering,  Webster.  This  word  is  comparatively  modem  in  Eng«- 
landf  and  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  dictionaries  previous  to  Todd's. 
It  is  used  among  us  much  more  frequently  and  in  a  greater  varie^ 
of  senses  than  in  England. 

Under  this  roof,  the  biographer  of  Johnson  passed  many  jovial,  jovons  hmm ; 
here  he  has  located  some  of  the  liveliest  scenes,  and  most  brilliant  passages,  in 
his  entertaining  anecdotes  of  his  friend  Samuel  Johnson.  —  Cumberlami^  Memoin 
ofHinuelf, 

The  Asega-b6k,  the  book  of  the  judge,  contains  the  laws  of  the  Rustringian  Frie- 
sians  located  around  the  gulf  of  the  Jade.  —  Bosworthy  Pre/ace  to  Anglo-Saxom 
Dictionary^  p.  61. 

The  archbishops  and  bishops  of  England  can  neither  locate  and  limit  diocciee 
in  America,  nor  ordain  bishops  in  any  part  of  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain, 
out  of  the  realm,  by  any  Ihw  of  the  kingdom,  or  any  law  of  the  colonies,  or  by 
any  canon  law  acknowledged  by  either.  — John  Adams,  Letter  to  Dr.  Morat, 

A  number  of  courts  properly  located  will  keep  the  business  of  any  country  in 
such  condition  as  but  few  suits  will  be  instituted.  —  Debate*  on  the  Judieiarf^ 
p.  61. 

As  we  don*t  know  exactly  where  oar  own  souls  reside,  what  harm  is  then  to 
pursue  such  an  investigation  as  to  our  black  brethren  ?  My  private  opinion  ii, 
if  a  nigger  has  one,  it  is  located  in  his  head.  —  Sam  Slick,  Human  Nature,  p.  ITS. 

So,  too,  a  town,  a  village,  and  even  a  piece  of  ground,  is  said  to  be 
located,  i.  e.  placed,  situated,  in  a  particular  position. 

Baber  refers  to  villages  formerly  located,  as  at  the  present  day,  on  the  plains, 
&c.  —Maston'M  Travels  in  Afghanistan,  Vol.  III.  p.  193. 

When  Port  Essington  was  heated^  all  these  difficulties  had  to  be  suffered  over 
again.  —  Stokes's  Australia^  Vol.  I.  p.  401. 

A  lot  of  earth  so  singularly  located  as  marks  it  out  by  Providence  to  be  the 
emporium  of  plenty  and  the  asylum  of  peace.  —  [London]  Observer. 

And  hence  arise  the  following  American  uses  of  the  word :  — 

2.  To  select,  survey,  and  settle  the  bounds  of  a  particular  tract  of 
land,  or  to  designate  a  portion  of  land  by  limits;  as,  to  locate  a  tract 
of  a  hundred  acres  in  a  particular  township.  —  Webster. 

In  December,  1768,  Arthur  Lee  presented  a  petition  to  the  king 
in  council,  praying:  — 

That  yoftr  Majesty  would  grant  to  his  petitioners,  to  be  fifty  in  number,  by  the 
name  of  the  Mississippi  Company,  2,500,000  acres  of  land,  in  one  or  more  sur- 
veys, to  be  located  between  the  thirty-eighth  and  forty-second  degree  of  north 
latitude,  &c.,  &c.  —  Plain  Facts,  Phil.  1781,  p.  68. 

Mistakes  in  locating  land  were  often  very  serious,  —  the  purchaser  finding  only 
swamp  or  gravel,  when  he  had  purchased  fine  fanning  land.  —  Mrs,  Claven^t 
Western  Clearings. 

This  is  also  coming  into  use  in  the  old  country,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  example:  — 
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The  banks  of  theao  rivers  [the  Maeqtiame,  Stc,  in  New  South  Walw]  are  fiat 
filling Vith  settlements;  those  of  the  liunter,  the  riewre«t  to  the  seat  of  govern* 
ment,  being,  we  utidi!n«.tjind^  entirely  locnitd.  —  Edinbunjh  Revitw. 

d.  Applied  to  persons,  it  means:  — 
a.  To  place  in  a  permanent  residence,  to  settle, 
A  lady  fnmi  Maine,  who  has  been  locaitd  on  the  hill  wc-it  of  u!»  for  a  week  or 
two,  catlt  t4>  vny  she  his  concluded  to  Icmve  Kantfts.  —  Mr*.  Hohimon'^  Kanwas^ 

ft.  To  place  in  a  parti calar  position. 

The  mate,  having  hatttd  himself  opposite  to  me  [at  the  tablc]^  hcgan  to  ex- 
postulate upon  the  mode  of  sea  travelling,  —  Gilliam,  Trattl*  in  Mtxxco. 

c.  As  a  technical  term  iL«ied  by  tlie  Metliodists,  to  cease  to  be 
itineraijt,  and  settle  permanently  as  a  preacher.  The  word  ia 
needed  by  them,  because  they  have  many  itinerant  preachers,  who 
are  not  located. 

Mr.  Parion*,  like  most  lo&ittd  and  permanent  pastors  of  a  wooden  conntiy, 
received  almost  nothing  for  his  ?t'rvice».  —  Cartum,  New  PurchttM, 

d*  To  take  up  one^s  residence  in  a  place,  to  settle* 

lite  most  unhealthy  points  are  in  the  vicinity  of  mi31-datti»  and  of  niarsbu, 

n«ar  both  of  which  the  anettlers  take  particular  pains  to  hmtt.  —  flt]fijuin't  Wm- 

«ar  in  the  H^«<f ,  Vol.  L 

Frora  the  following  extract,  it  appears  that  the  word  is  used  with 
the  same  latitude  of  Ripnifieation  in  Canada:  — 

A  man  in  Hriiain  buys  a  house  or  farm,  and  it  is  said  to  be  m,  or  more  pr&- 
dacly  $iiHnted,  in  such  a  itreet,  or  district^  or  county.  Here  mAmiy  ©r  thing  is 
situated  anywhere,  all  are  loait^d.  Our  farni!<>,  our  houses,  our  congregations, 
our  constituencies,  all  are  looifed.  We  admire  a  manaloD  occupying  a  healthy 
or  commnnding  site,  ami  we  are  told  that  "the  location  is  good  ;  "  a  clergyman 
is  congTatwIated  on  his  incumbency,  which  is  styled  a  comfortahle  litcntitm ;  and 
io  on  oof  if{j^nitufn.  Ttf  loatU  U  a  ptirely  technical  term,  tielotiging  tu  laud  sur- 
Teyore  and  their  profession;  and  it  is  difficuU  to  perceive  any  jfnlii  to  the  lan- 
guage by  Its  appliration  bein^:  extend^^d  beyond  it^  original  technieal  sigxiifli- 
caoce,  —  Het.  A^  C.  Getkit^  in  Ctmndi<in  Juumalf  Sept,,  1857. 

fttion,  n.  That  which  ia  located;  a  tract  of  land  desi^iated  in 
place.  —  Webster.  This  application  of  the  word  is  pecidiar  bo  the 
United  States.     In  civil  engineering,  it  [»  apiplied  to  railroads. 

Locative  Calla.  Calls  for  the  purpose  of  location.  Those  calls  are  m 
CDtriea  of  lands,  the  object  of  which  i»  to  ascertain  and  identify 
the  land  for  the  purpose  of  location.  References  in  entries  and 
grants  of  land  t/*  certi^in  particular  physical  ohjects  (m  tree3| 
streams,  &c.)  which  exactly  describe  the  land  to  be  located.  —  Chief 
Juftice  Marshal,  Whenton's  Reports,  Vol,  11.  p.  206,  211. 

Xiooator,  In  American  land  law,  one  who  locates  land,  or  intends  or 
13  entitled  to  locate,  —  BurrilPit  Law  Dictionartf, 
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Lock,  Stock,  aod  Bktteh     The  whole.     A  fSj^iratt^il 

rowed  from  BfK>rtftmen»  and  having  reference  to  a  gun:  someti 
we  hear  **  horse,  foot,  and  artillery/*  used  in  the  game  senaa. 

Look  ftt  [thj»  caniage]  all  throu|rh  the  piece;  take  It  by  «nd  lMig«,  Ms^itoch^ 
and  tmrrd^  and  it  *s  the  dandy.  —  Sam  Slick  in  En^nd,  ch>  19. 

Ziooo-Fooo.  1.  A  self-igniting  cigar  or  matcli.  It  ia  remarkable  that 
tlie  origin  of  this  word  has  never  been  given. 

In  1834,  John  Marck  ot»en€d  a  store  in  Park  Row,  New  York, 
and  drew  public  attention  to  two  novelties,  One  wiu*  chain pftgne 
wine  drawn  like  soda  water  from  a  "■  fountain  ;"  the  other  wa*  a 
self-lighting  cigar,  with  a  match  composition  on  the  end.  Tht^se 
he  called  **  Loco-foco'^  cigars.  The  mode  of  getting  at  the  name 
is  obvious.  The  word  *' loco-motive  ^-  was  then  rather  new  «8 
applied  to  an  engine  on  a  railroad,  and  the  common  notion  waa 
that  it  meant  self-moeing;  hence,  as  these  cigars  were  self-dring, 
this  queer  name  was  coined*  So  Mr,  John  J^Iarck  has  tlie  honor  ol 
inventing  the  name.  His  patent  for  '' self-igni ting  cigars  **  bears 
date  April  10,  1834,  This  term  does  not  occur  in  the  notice  of  his 
patent  in  the  *'  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,**  but  was  lued  in 
hifl  advertisements,  and  can  probably  be  found  in  the  newspapers 
of  that  day. 

The  term  as  applied  to  a  miitch  b  therefore  an  Americani&ra ;  but 
AS  no  other  kind  of  matcb  is  now  known,  as  a  distinct  appellation, 
it  ia  going  out  of  use.  The  very  use  of  these  matches  is  of  Ameri- 
can origin,  and  at  an  early  date  the  manufacture  reached  to  an 
extent  almos^t  incredible.  Not  long  after  the  date  of  the  naming 
of  the  party,  one  manufacturer  alone  had  invested  1 100,00(1  in 
making  these  matches  and  boxes. 

2,  The  name  by  which  the  Democratic  party  is  extensively  distin- 
guished throughout  the  United  States,  This  name  originated  in 
the  year  18^5,  when  a  division  arose  in  the  party,  in  consequence 
of  the  nomination  of  Gideon  Lee  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Congress,  by  the  committee  chosen  for  that  purjiose,  Tliis  nomina- 
tion, as  was  customary,  had  to  be  confirmed  at  a  general  in*.^»}ting 
of  Democrats  held  at  Tammany  Hall,  His  friends  anticipat^td 
opposition,  and  assembled  in  large  numbers  to  support  him.  *♦  The 
first  question  which  arose,*'  says  Mr.  Hammond,  **attd  which 
would  test  the  strength  of  the  parties,  was  the  selection  of  chair* 
man.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Lee,  whom  we  will  call  Tammany  men, 
supported  ilr,  Vai'ian;  and  the  anti-monopoliata,  Mr.  Curtis.  The 
Tammanies  entered  the  hall  as  soon  as  the  doors  were  oprrned,  by 
means  o£  back  stairs;  while  at  the  same  time  the  Equal  Righta 
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party  rushed  into  the  long  room  up  the  front  Bt^irs*  Both  parties 
were  loud  and  hoi»terou»;  the  one  declaring  that  Mr.  Varian  was 
ebosen  chairman,  and  the  other  that  Mr.  Curtis  was  duly  elected 
the  presiding  officer.  A  yery  tumultuoiia  and  confused  Bcene  en- 
eued,  during  which  the  gas-lights,  with  which  the  hall  was  illumi- 
nated, were  extinguished.  The  Equal  Rights  party ^  either  having 
witne«**'d  similar  occurrences,  or  having  received  some  intimations 
that  such  would  be  the  course  of  their  opponents,  had  provided 
themselves  with  loco-foco  matdies  and  candles,  and  the  room  waa 
re-lighted  in  a  moment.  The  *■  Courier  and  Enquirer  '  newspaper 
dubl^ed  the  anti- monopolists,  who  used  the  matches,  with  the  name 
of  Loco-foco :  which  was  soon  after  given  to  the  Democratic  party, 
and  which  they  have  since  retained.*'  —  Hammond's  Poiitical  History 
<?/  New  York,  VoL  IT  p.  491. 

Ifooust.     A  name  given  in  America  to  several  species  of  Cicada, 

IfOCust-Trec.     (Rohinia  p.ieuff(tcacia.)     A  tree  much  cultivated  both 
for  oni anient  and  for  i\s  exceedingly  durable  timber. 

lK)dge>     A  term  now  applied  to  a  family  of  Indiana  occupying  one  J**  j      i-yfi  h 
wigwam,     ^^^Tepet^.  -^*^  tf^  Y^^O*, 

Log  Cabin.     A  house  such  as  is  constructed  by  the  early  aettlers  with    K  T  Jnt 
unhewn  logs,  roughly  notched  together  at  the  comers,  and  the  in- 
terstices filled  with  clay.     Also  called  Log  Hut  and  Log  House. 

Log  Canoe.     See  Dug-oui, 

Logger.     A  term  applied  to  men  engaged  in  the  forej^ts  in  cutting 
down  trees  and  sawing  them  into  log.s  for  market;  a  lumberman. 

The  toffffen  are  obtiged  to  take  good  eare  of  their  feet;  one  of  them  oft^n  wean 
Uin*e  or  four  puir  of  bocUr,  with  a  pair  of  moccasiiii  over  thcrti,  to  prevent  ibeir 
freezing*  —  Palnnm**  Ma^.,  July,  1857. 

IiQggerhead.     A  long  piece  of  iron  clubbed  at  the  end.    A  poker  used 
hot  for  heating  beer,  cider,  &c.     New  England. 

IiOggerhead   Terrapin.     The  large  fresh  and  salt  water  tortoise. 

I«Osging.     The  busineaa  of  felling  trees  and  preparing  timber  for 
transportation. 

Once  more  at  work,  h«  cmployetj  his  leisure  Wmp  m  the  heavy  and  dangeroas 
biuines8  of  h^tjintj.  —  Mrs.  Cltiv^rs"*  Wftiftm  Ciettrinffi. 

If  [  liaven*t  mi«»ed  my  hhze^  it  was  here«):Kiuts  that  I  was  prospiwting.  *  ♦  . 
Dan  Smith  was  along,  and  a  smarter  chap  at  logging  aev«r  swung  axe.  »- 
Barptr't  Mag,^  March^  18<10,  p  440, 

liOgging-Bee.     Wlien  the  neighbors  of  a  new  settler  unite  with  their 
oxen  and  horses  to  aid  him  in  gathering  together  the  logs  and  fallen 
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trees  preparatory  to  burning,  it  is  called  a  logging-bee,     Spiritaons 
liquors  are  often  served  on  these  occasions. 

I  was  never  at  a  logying-btt  where  whiskey  was  used,  where  so  much-  was  done 
by  80  few  hands,  and  in  such  double  quick  time.  —  Ironihorpty  p.  219. 

Logging  Swamp.     In  Maine,  the  place  where  pine  timber  is  cut. 
Logio-Chopper.     A  person  who  uses  subtle  distinctions;  a  keen  meta- 
physician ;  a  sophist. 

A  sharper  loffic-chtfpper  and  shrewder  schoolman  than  ever  Thomas  Aquinas 
or  Abelard.  — -y.  Y.  TrUmne,  Nov.  23,  1881. 

To  logicize.     To  reason. 

And  I  give  the  preliminary  view  of  the  reason ;  because,  since  this  is  the  faculty 
which  reasons  or  logictzes^  Sec,  —  Tnppan*s  Elements  of  LogtCy  Prtfcice^  p.  5. 

Logies.     In  codfishing,  the  poor  and  thin  fish  are  so  called. 

Log-Roiling.  1.  In  the  lumber  regions  of  Maine,  it  is  customary  for 
men  of  different  logging  camps  to  appoint  days  for  helping  each 
other  in  rolling  the  logs  to  the  river,  after  they  are  felled  and 
trimmed,  —  this  rolling  being  about  the  hardest  work  incident  to 
the  business.  Thus  the  men  of  three  or  four  camps  will  unite,  say 
on  Monday,  to  roll  for  camp  No.  1,  — on  Tuesday,  for  camp  No  2, 
—  on  Wednesday,  for  camp  No.  3,  —  and  so  on,  through  the  whole 
number  of  camps  within  convenient  distance  of  each  other. 

I  know  how  to  hate  an  Indian  or  love  a  gall  as  well  as  any  one.  I  fell  in  love 
with  three  galls  at  once  at  a  log-rolling ;  and,  as  for  tea-squalls,  my  heart  never 
shut  pan  a  minute  at  a  time.  —  CrockeW*  Adventures. 

We  were  compelled,  for  electioneering  objects,  to  attend  this  summer  several 
log-rollings.  —  Carlton^  The  New  Purchase,  Vol.  I.  p.  237. 

2.  The  term  has  boen  adopted  in  lepslation  to  signify  a  like  sys- 
tem of  mutual  co-operation.  For  instance,  a  member  from  St.  Law- 
rence has  a  pet  bill  for  a  plank  road  which  he  wants  pushed  through ; 
he  accordingly  makes  a  bargain  with  a  member  from  Onondaga, 
who  is  coaxing  along  a  charter  for  a  bank,  by  which  St.  Lawrence 
agrees  to  vote  for  Onondaga's  bank,  provided  Onondaga  will  vote  in 
turn  for  St.  Lawrence's  plank  road. 

This  is  legislative  log-rolling ;  and  there  is  abundance  of  it  car- 
ried on  at  Albany  every  winter. 

Generally  speaking,  the  subject  of  the  log-rolling  is  some  merely 
local  project,  interesting  only  to  the  people  of  a  certain  district;  but 
sometimes  there  is  party  log-rolUng,  where  the  Whigs,  for  instance, 
will  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Democrats,  that  the  former 
shall  not  oppose  a  certain  Democratic  measure  merely  on  party 
grounds,  provided  the  Democrats  will  be  equally  tender  to  some 
Whig  measure  in  return. 
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In  the  "  Draft  of  a  Penal  Code  for  the  State  of  Kew  York,"  pre- 
pared by  the  commissioners  (18d4),  in  a  note  to  section  li?l  (p.  37), 
making  punishable  the  receivings  of  bribes  by  members  of  the 
legislature^  the  commissioners  say:  — 

Thi§  section  »  extended  t4)  etiibmce  what «»  known  &n  ^*  toff-roUinff^*^  or  agreo- 
mtmU  to  exchange  votes  for  or  airainjit  roeastinsK  pe  ding  bi-fore  thu  f^giAlatare. 

Another  evil  of  our  banking  *t\  stem  ariwA  fr«>m  the  very  foolisih  rule  that  m 
fing'le  director  may  r»?jpct  any  paper  offered  for  discoiint,  in«itradl  uf  making  the 
fate  of  ty^ry  application  defend  upon  the  decii-ion  of  a  majority  of  the  hoard. 
Thit  gires  a  power  to  JndirtdiialM  at  variance  with  the  interefiti^  of  tho  community. 
It  producer  in  hat  in  termed  Utg-rtttlififf  in  I eg'i illation,  nnd  make^  guod  and  liberal^ 
minded  men  re^poninible  for  the  conduct  of  individuali  who  look  solely  to  aelf. — 
JV.  Y,  Count  rnml  Enquirtr- 

Mr,  Dnvift  has  the  be^t  pmapect  for  speaker,  without  the  Tftterp  of  a  caucus. 
But,  with  Bucb  a  synteni  of  tftf/^roffmnj^  the  one  wh««ie  pro^prcl*  are  worse,  or 
TBiher  who  ban  no  pronpecta  at  all  has  the  best  chance  to  come  out  »uccc*»fbL  — 
N,  ¥.  Tribune, 

Mr.  Ballon  did  not  sec  the  object  of  a  poalponement.  If  the  deljty  was  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  information  for  the  IIoUMri,  he  had  no  objection*;  if  lotf-roU- 
mffWM  the  motive,  he  opposed  the  postponement.  —  Provldenet  JourntjL 

If  the  idea  become*  pmevalent  that  thn  b'/^-«ilatlon  of  Concre^^  is  eontrolkd  hy 
A  system  of  combinationt  and  iofM'oUing^  those  who  cun  fabri'cAte  the  moiit  nnjual 
claima  will  be  found  comiiij;  forward  to  cfowd  the  haM!<i  of  Coiii;^'^^  ^^^  specu- 
Uie  upon  the  public  treasury.  —  WnsJiinf/ton  Union,  Feb.  10,  IBbb. 

Logy.  (Ehitch,  ht/.)  Heavy,  slow,  stupid.  He  ^a  a  Io^j/  man,  i.  e.  a 
slow-moTing,  lieavy  man.  **  He  is  a  ^o^^ preacher/*  ».  e,  dull.  The 
Dutch  say,  Etu  log  rerstand^  a  dull  wit.  Mr.  J.  R.  Lowell  says  it 
18  exactly  the  Italian  lurgo,  Dante  calls  the  Germans  **  I  Tedeschi 
Lurghi,''  and  the  Italians  love  to  quote  the  line, 
XiOnia.  (Spanish.)  A  hiU,  or  ridf>^e  of  hills,  with  a  flat  sutnmit.  A 
term  in  general  tase  on  the  Mexican  frontier.  The  diminutive 
Lomifa  is  also  sometiraea  employed. 
XK>ne  Star.  The  Stat^  of  Texas^  whose  flag  bearg  a  single  star  in  its 
centre. 

Let  ti9  not  fori^et  the  Cynosure  of  Independence  [i.  e,  Masi»aehii*ctti*] ;  but  bid 
her  a  kind  farewell  for  hi-r  pilota{.je  thmuffh  the  breakers  of  the  Revolution^  — blot 
ber  oiJt  (rom  the  ^laxy  that  enrirt?le*  the  Eagle'i  crest,  —  put  the  Lone  Star  in 
fU  piftoe,  Sic.  —  A  Vmee/rvm  tht  South,  p.  53. 
Harrah  for  the  Lone  SUtrl 

Up,  np  to  the  maat, 
With  the  honored  old  bnnting, 

And  nail  it  there  fast. 
The  ship  is  in  danger* 

And  Textim  will  fipht, 
*KeAth  the  flai^  of  the  Lone  Star, 
For  God  aod  their  right 

Mason^  Sauthtrn  Poemt  qftk^  Wor^  p.  05* 
24 
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X«o0g  and  Short.  1,  Broker's  terms.  **  Long  "  tneanft  when  a  mwi 
has  Iwught  stock  on  imie^  which  he  can  call  for  at  any  daj  h*» 
chooses.     He  is  also  said  to  be  "  ton^^*'  when  be  holiJ«  a  gotHj  deaK 

Short  means  when  n  broker  sell*  stocks,  to  be  delivered  at  «  fiititrp  d«y.  If  h* 
owns  t1i«  Ki/ick  h«  mIIs  or  iigre<>«  trt  deliver^  h<*  is  boiti  Innf/  mid  «/irir£  At  the  *am« 
time.  The  i^ffect  of  one  coittntet  neulralixes  or  block*  the  other,  atid  iu  n^JiUty  tw 
i*  ntiiiher  i^n^/  nor  ihort.  If  he  duet  not  own  the  f^tock,  —  which  h  the  c*a«  nine 
time*  hi  ten,  —  he  if  ahorf,  or,  whrtt  is  the  snnie  tbin^,  a  "'ifftr ;  **  and  it  t»  for  hia 
intereift  to  |^t  the  price  down,  so  a!<  to  l>e  nble  to  buy  the  stock  to  deliver  ftl  m 
lc»»  price  Umn  he  iold,  —  New  I'oi'k  DuifJM>ak. 

2,  The  whole;  aa,  *»  The  long  and  short  of  it  ia.'* 

Ziong  Chalk,     A^of  5//  a  long  chalk,  not  by  a  great  deal. 

Women  rommonly  are  critters  of  a  mixed  character,  In  ^nerat  more  gf»o4  tlkSVi 
bad  about  them,  hjf  a  hng  chalk,  but  «poiled  Hka  filler's  in  tralaiA*.  —  Sam  Slink, 
WiM€  Sawf. 

Iiong  Knives  or  Big  Elnives.  A  term  applied  by  the  North  Anier* 
ican  Iiidiaus  to  the  white  reaidente  of  the  United  States,  It  signi- 
fies wearers  of  « words. 

Long  Moss.  {Tiliandma  uxneaiden.)  ThU  parasitic  and  singular  ve^ 
ettttion  Is  first  seen  in  company  with  the  palmetto,  about  latitude 
83**  It  hangs  down  in  festoons,  like  the  twiny  stems  of  weeping- 
willow.  It  attaches  itself  of  choice  to  the  cypress,  and,  after  that, 
to  tlie  acacia.  These  pendent  wreaths  often  conceal  the  V»o*iy  of  the 
tree,  when  bare  of  foliage,  to  such  a  degree  that  little  Is  seen  but  a 
mass  of  moss.  Wa^^ng  in  the  wind,  they  attach  them^ielves  to  the 
branches  of  other  trees,  and  thus  sometimes  form  curtains  of  moss, 
that  dnrken  the  leafless  forests  of  winter.  —  Flinty  Mitifisaippi  Valley, 

Long  Sauce.  Beets*  carrots,  and  parsnips  are  lovg  muc€.  PoUitoeSi 
turnips,  onions,  pumpkins^  &c.,  are  short  $auc&.     See  Sauce, 

The  Yankee  farmer  takes  unto  himself  for  a  wife  nomc  buxom  countr*'  heiroM, 
deeply  skilled  in  the  myster}'  of  making  apple  «weetmeatt,  long  iaitee^  and  pamfK 
kin  pie.  —  Irving,  Kniekerhocker,  p    IM. 

Miss  Ramsay,  in  her  **  Poetical  Picture  of  America,"  in  speaking 
of  the  vegetables  brought  to  Virginia^  s&y^:  — 
New  England  boat*  in  numbers  bring 
Notiflnfl,  and  man^v  «  woodun  thin|Bf, 
Their  Img-mucf,  and  their  ihort-muct  too. 
About  their  boat'*  arc  laid  io  view,  —  p,  7<J. 

LongBhanks.     See  Lawyer,  No.  1. 

Longahoreman.  for  ahngahoremnn.  A  man  employed  to  load  and 
unload  vessels;  a  stevedore.     New  York. 

A  meeting  of  the  long$hof'tmm  wat  held  last  evening  to  take  into  constderation 
the  difBeultv  betwoea  themselvei  and  the  nterchanta.  -^  N.  Y.  Tribum* 
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Hie  strike  among' the ^>fi^orfmei«.  caulkers,  laborers,  &f*.,  haft  becom©  qtilli 
gcnerml,  and  the  irork  nf  repntrin^,  load iQ^«  and  uDloadiag  ofYeJijiila  is  almost 
lUipeDded.  —  Neu?  Vork  ExprfUt. 

Oh !  I  am  a  simple,  laboring  man, 

I  wrtrk  alf>ng:  the  whore, 
To  keep  the  hungry  wolve*  away 
Frinm  the  poor  Umtfi^orrn^an''9  door. 

Ijong  Short  A  goyfn  somewhat  shorter  than  a  petticoat,  worn  by 
women  when  doing  household  work, 

IfOng  Sugar.  Mol asses;  sp  called  formerly  in  North  Carolina  fro tn  the 
liopiiie^  of  it,  and  serving  all  the  pnrp3}*e8  of  sugar  both  in  eating 
and  drinking.  —  Bt^rd^  We^tovtr  Papers,  p   28. 

I»ong  SweateQing.     Molasses;  so  called  formerly  in  New  England. 

Xjong  Tom.  1.  An  apparatus  nsed  by  the  Californian."^  for  washing 
gold  from  the  earth  or  gravel  in  which  it  h  found.  It  consist  of  a 
wooden  trough  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  feet  long  and  about  a  foot 
wide.  At  its  lower  end  it  widens^  and  its  floor  there  is  of  sheet-iron 
pierced  w4th  boles  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  under  which  ia  placed 
a  flat  bo3c  a  couple  of  inches  deep.  The  long  torn  is  set  at  a  slight 
inclination  over  the  place  which  ia  to  be  worked,  and  a  stream  of 
water  is  kept  running  through  it  by  tneans  of  a  hose;  and,  while 
soine  of  the  party  shovel  the  dirt  into  the  torn,  one  man  stands  at  the 
lower  end  stirring  up  the  earth  as  it  is  washed  down,  and  separating 
the  stonea,  while  the  eartli  and  small  gravel  fall  through  the  sieve 
into  another  box,  where  it  undergoes  another  process  of  sifting. 

When  the  miners  extricate  tbein^elvep  from  the  temple§  of  pleasure  [in  the 
dty],  tber  return  to  their  ramps  and  hmff-tonu^  and  iioorhci  their  rackinj?  head- 
achea  by  the  dlseoverv  of  chunk!^  uf  pjid.  —  Marr^nt,  MoutUaim  and  J/o/eAiiiEi, 
p,3M. 

2.  A  cannon  of  large  size  and  of  special  length* 

GnnboatB  are  having  their  anmiment*  tncreaiied  by  the  addition  of  Lonff-Tomi^ 
longer  and  larger  than  were  evf  r  heard  of  in  days  when  guns  of  that  cognomen 
wtre  a  terror.  —jVrw  York  Tribune,  Dec   m,  1861. 

3.  (From  a  not  wholly  fanciful  resemblance  to  a  cannon.)  A 
long  cigar,  —  u.sually  of  a  quality  inversely  proportioned.  New 
England. 

Looed.  Defeated,  A  term  borrowed  from  the  game  called  loo  :  as, 
*»  Santa  Anna  was  looed  at  Sau  Jacinto.*'  South-west  Comp. 
Euchred, 

Loon.  {ColtfmbuM  ffladalis.)  The  common  name  for  the  Northern 
Dive] .     A  A  straight  as  a  loon's  leg  is  a  common  simile. 
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Looney.     (Scot,  loun,  hwn^  a  wortViless  fellow.)     A  f^xjlish  fellon 
Jamieson  defines  the  word  as  above,  from  which  loone*f  may  bs" 
derived, 
l^ooaely  around.     To  lay  loosely  around  \a  to  loung«  about  with  noth- 
ing to  do;  to  *'  hang  round." 

HRtering  A  cloud  of  tobacco  smnke^  and  jSfroptnia:  our  wjiy  over  gmufw  of  drank«ii 
ohivnlry,  who  Iny  looitlf  around,  we  upprunihed  ihe  counter.  —^Oil/Hore^  Mg 
Bimthem  FriemU^  p.  59. 

A  disrn'ct  »choo1m aster,  who  doM  fr  square  )ob,  and  takes  hb  codfi»b4Mnt 
reverently*  i^  a  l^ttwr  man  i«-d»y  \n  have  l^lntf  nmndhtoi^  than  Sotomoa  would 
b©  arrajicd  m  all  h In  ^bry.  —  JinK  BilUnt^s,  Woi-H,  p.  325, 

[Tlie  Chica^  and  North -we*  t^Tti  Rftilroad]  wim  flnnj*  dnwn  on  the  prairit  at 
the  mte  of  two  miles  a  day,  and  while  the  bed  remained  frozen  U  did  very  well; 
but,  when  the  thaw  and  itpring  floodn  rame,  it  imitated  the  Dutdutmu'a  mtik  m 
lifinxf  round  (omt^  generally.  —  ,\fcClure,  Tour  thrmtgh  Btxkjf  MoHRtairu,  p.  29. 

Looseneas.     Unreatraint,  freedom.     A  Western  rulgarigtn,  now  b*- 

cotniag  common  at  the  East;  aa,  '*  He  goes  it  with  a  iofhtentst^** 
i.  e,  acts  without  restraint.  Still  more  vigorous  is  the  eatpressiont 
perfect  looseness. 

Ah!  myChrUHan  fHends,  the  deril  is  amnniTit  ti9,  ^ling  forward  to  injiira 
tad  destroy.    He  h  K^ing  tt  with  the  loofttneu  of  an  atit4<f1iluv]an  relax ;  and.  aa 

Deacon  B- would  say,  we  mtistn^t  allow  him  to  come  the  .Tapan  flummux 

over  UB  much  lonj^r*  —  Dow*i  Strviom,  Vol.  UI.  p>  214. 

The  pftr/ect  too»ine$M  ^Kiih  vfhkh  hookn  not  on  the  invoice  wore  iiuUl  [at  aito- 
tlon]  was  illuKtrnted  by  the  sale  of  a  volume  of  Anlhon*a  8cr)e9,r  which  went  off 
in  lot»  of  a  hutidrjMl,  &c.  —  X.  >'.  ExprrM,  S«pt.,  1856, 

Let  them  j^o  it  with  a  perftd  Itfottnfia,  till  ihey  hurst  their  brittle  ttnngv  of 
tlfe'A  conu?t.«,  and  fall  to  piecei  in  the  cold  embracQ  of  death.  —  D&wU  Serm<ma^ 
Vol.  L  p.  198. 

IfOp^.  ( Dutch f  loopefit  to  leap«  to  run.)  A  common  term  for  gallop, 
of  which  it  may  be  a  contraction. 

An  Euglish  provincialism  for  *'  to  stride.**  — Wright.  **  To  Jop/* 
ufl«d  iti  Kent,  for**  to  lounge."  —  M  Bailey  gives**  to  lope,  to 
run  or  slip  away,**  from  Low  Saxon,  ioopen* 

A  sulky  ox  refn»««  to  move  iti  thti  proper  direction;  off  starts  •  rid^,  who, 
catchinj^  the  i^tubhoni  animal  by  the  lail^  tt  at  onre  becomes  fri^htt^ncd  ffito  a 
topt ;  advanta;:^  is  taken  of  the  unwieldy  tK>dy  by  the  hunter,  as  it  n»sta  on  th« 
fore  feett  to  jerk  it  to  the  ground.  —  TAor^^'j  Bttckieonds,  p  la. 

The  mustang  goes  roUickinp:  ahead,  with  the  eternal  hpe^  such  aa  an  amriniua 
deer  as9iinie$t  when  it  move«  bc»ide  its  half  galloping  mate,  a  mixture  af  two  or 
three  gaita,  ms  tsAy  aa  the  motiona  of  a  cradle^  —  ilnd»,  p.  13. 

Xiose^aid,  Loost^aid ;  a  weaker *s  term,  and  probably  English.  Weak- 
willed.  —  LotcelL 

Iioat  Cause.  The  late  pro-slavery  rebellion,  with  its  occasion^  ad* 
jancta,  restilts;  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
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**  Th*  politicians  of  the  Soutb  adora  tbe  b«roes  of  the  Confederacy ;  they  glorif  jr 
the  Luni  Cam€,y 

The  '*  N.  Y.  Tribnrie,"  of  Sept  8,  1877,  in  siTt^akiiif?  of  the 
attempted  reunion  of  Federal  and  Confederate  j^oldiers  at  Marietta, 
Oldo,  says:  — 

Tbj«  was  »nch  an  excellent  opfK»rtunity  of  evidt-nclng,  in  a  mrikiiif^  h-hv^  the 
ratum  of  nittioJial  gwd-will,  ihat  it  seems  tinfwrtunate  Ihat  lh«  difttingiiinhed 
nrprweotarie«s  of  the  LoU  OivMi,  whoie  presence  wa^j  liMjked  fur,  could  not  bava 
come  to  fthake  hands  with  their  oJd  foes. 

IfOt.  In  the  United  States,  a  piece  or  division  of  land;  perhaps  origi- 
nally assigned  by  drawing  lot»»  but  now  any  portion,  piece,  or  divi- 
sion. —  Webster,  This  api>liL'jit.iun  of  tlie  word  is  pecuJiar  to  this 
country,  and  is  universally  nsed  of  a  parcel  of  land,  whether  in 
town  or  country,  Thus»  we  have  city  lots^  tow^n  tots,  hou^e  iois^ 
meadow  loU-,  water  UiU^  building  /o/j«,  &c.  **  I  have  a  fine  lot  of 
cleared  land,  with  a  wood  io(  adjoining;  "  meaning  a  portion  of  the 
forest  on  wliich  the  trees  are  left  for  fuel  as  required.  *'  In  going 
to  town,  1  left  the  roadt  and  went  across  lo(*<i  ti>  shorten  the  dis- 
tance," I,  €.  across  the  opeji  fields  or  meadows.  *^  In  the  first  set- 
tlement of  this  country »"  says  Mr.  Pickering,  *'  a  certain  jiortion  or 
ih<tr€  of  land  was  allotted  to  each  inhabitant  of  the  txjwn;  and  tliis 
was  called  his  ht.     Both  lot  and  qU fitment  occur  in  our  early  laws." 

IiOta.     "  Lots  of  people  i  **  t.  «,,  a  large  number. 

To  lot  upon.  To  allot;  to  anticipate;  to  expect,  desire,  regard  aa 
sure.     New  England.     See  Allot, 

I*oud.  Any  thing  showy  or  flashy.  **  She  wore  a  IftutJ  bonnet.*' 
Common  in  England.  —  Hotten. 

To  love,  for  to  like.  **Do  you  love  pujnplcin  pie?'*  *' I 'd  love  to 
bare  that  bonnet!  '*  Used  also  as  a  noun.  **  A  perfect  l&^€  of  a 
bonnet," 

IiOW-bella.  The  qnacks  who  use  the  Lobelia  injiata,  or  **  Indian 
tobacco,"  suppose  the  name  to  be  Lowhelia^  and  it  is  so  WTitten  in 
the  description  of  a  patent.  The  other  species,  which  towers  high 
al«^>ve  it^  bumble  relative,  is  accordingly  dubbed  Hlgh^bella, 

Ivow  Blackberry.  Tbe  name,  in  New  England,  for  the  fruit  of  the 
Ruhu*  trivialis.     See  Dewberry.  £ 

liOW  Grounda.     Bottom  Iannis  are  bo  called  in  Virginia. 

Iiower  House.     A  House  of  Representatives.     See  Upper  House* 

Lucifer  Matcb.  Matches  which  ignite  by  friction,  also  called  Loco- 
loco  matches.  Botli  these  expressions,  however^  are  now  being 
•Qpplanted  by  other  terms. 
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No  rabbin^  will  kindle  your  tuci/er  molcft, 
If  the  fiz  du«s  Ddt  follow  ibi;  prituilive  scmtch. 

0.  IV.  i/w/mej'j  Poem,  p.  T7 

ZtOcivGO.     The  Ijnut,  or  Loup  Ceroier  of  the  French. 

'*  Ludvf^  a  rather  ad  odd  n4me^  isn't  it  ?  "  asked  Will. 

♦*lfc»,  thiit*«  what  the  Frvnch  cftUed  the  animal  when  they  flr»t  settled  ia 
Canada,  and  §aw  it  there*  They  sfiell  it  out  Z/Oi^  Ctrvier^  wliieh  invaiit  wt>W- 
ata^,  or  rulhcr  «taf;-wolf.  They  called  it  the  stai^-wolf^  becauNr  they  u*ed  lo  «e 
it  calch  moose  and  deer.  But,  if  you  want  to  look  it  up  in  your  natural  hi«ti>ry, 
you  niu«t  (ind  the  word  *Lynx/  The  Lucipte  is  the  Ljfnx  Cfin<uhn4ut  of  th< 
book*.  —  a  A.  Stevens,  in  Our  Ymn;/  Fdkt,  for  Feb,,  1871 »  p.  U9. 

Tho  word  lucern  will  be  found  in  Chapman '<  **  n-mi^r  "  wli^re 
it  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  same  aiiinml. 

As  when  a  don  of  bloody  luarm  clixig. 
About  a  goodly-pat uufd  hart,  hurt  with  a  hunter's  bow. 

/iimi.  Hook  XL  p,  417. 

We  have  it  again  in  Chapman's  **  Bussy  D'Ainbois:  **  — 

Let  nie  have 
Hy  lucem*  too,  or  dogs  inured  to  hunt 
BcasU  of  most  rapine. —  Jc<  iti.  Anr  Dr.  iii.  280. 

Wright  describea  it  as  a  lynx;  and  N;^es  as  a  9ort  of  hunting  dog« 
Mr.  Hooper,  in  a  note  on  the  word,  in  his  edition  of  Chapman's 
*VHomer*d  llliad,"  Vol.  I,  p,  240|  says;  **The  etynioloj^-y  seems 
uncertain/'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  refer  to  the  old  French. 
leuc&ue^  of  which  it  is  a  corruption. 

Imoka.  Small  portions  of  wool  twisted  on  the  finger  of  a  spinner  at 
the  wheel  or  distaff.  The  same  word  as  lock  when  applied  to  the 
hair»  &c.  —  Forhy^a  Norfolk  Glossary.  In  New  England,  this  word 
k  still  in  use. 

Miss  Giftbome'fl  flannel  is  promised  the  last  of  the  woek.  There  la  a  bunch  of 
htckt  d<»wn  cellar;  bring  them  up.  —  Mnryaret,  p.  0. 

Luddy  MuBsy  I    **  Lud-a-massy . "     A  corrupt  pronunciation  of  Lord 
haoe  mercy!    An  exclamation  of  surprise,  common  in  the  interior 
parts  of  New  England. 
Lmddy  imiay/  can  yon  read  ?    When  do  you  liva  ?  —  Jfoj^rel|  p,  (8, 

Lugs.     Ground  learea  of  tobacco  when  prepared  for  market, 

I«umber.  Timber  sawed  or  split  for  use;  as,  beams,  joists,  boardSi 
planks,  staves,  hoops,  and  the  like. —  Wehter*  The  word  in  this 
sense,  and  the  following  ones  derived  from  it,  are  peculiar  to 
America. 

X*umberer«  Lumbermaj).  A  person  employed  in  cutting  tiinl>er  and 
in  getting  out  lumber  from  the    forest..    A   lumbernmn^a  crew 
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oonsisU  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  men,  in  charge  of  the  *♦  bosa/'  of 
whom  two  are  experienced  choppers,  two  barkers  and  «led-tender8, 
eight  swampers  to  clear  the  roads  thnjugh  the  forest  for  the  sleds, 
two  landing  sawyers  to  ftaw  the  trunks  into  logs  of  suitable  length 
and  mark  them,  teamsters,  cook,  &c.  —  Harper* s  Mag.^  March,  1860, 
Iinmber-Mercliaiit.     One  who  deals  in  Iniuber. 

liumbering.  1.  The  business  or  occupation  of  getting  out  variouH 
kinds  of  1  lira  be  r^  such  a.s  beams,  Iwiarth,  staves,  &c.  **  To  go  a 
lumbering  *'  is  the  phrase  used  by  those  who  embark  in  it. 

2.  Strolling,  loungiug,  walking  leisurely.  A  vulgarism  used  in 
New  York. 

As  t  wa»  lumbering  down  the  street,  down  the  str^t, 
A  yjiUer  gal  I  chanc'd  to  meet,  kc* 

Negro  Mtlotiit$^  Th%  Bufaio  ffoi, 

Xiiuaber- Wagon,  A  wagon  with  a  plain  boi  upon  it,  used  hy  farm- 
ers for  carrying  their  produce  to  market.  It  is  somftimes  so 
arranged  that  a  spring  seat  may  be  put  in  it,  when  it  is  very  com- 
fortalile  for  riding  in. 

Iiumber-Yard.  A  yard  where  lumber  of  all  kinds  is  kept  for  sale. 
They  are  sometimes  v«ry  extensive,  covering  acres.  i>n  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson,  near  Albany,  are  some  of  the  most  extensive  lum- 
ber-yards in  the  country.     At  Quebec,  they  are  also  extensive. 

Lummox.     A  hea^^,  stupid  fellow.    Used  also  in  the  east  of  England, 

To  lump  it.  To  mind  one's  own  busineaa;  to  dislike  a  thing;  as, 
**  You  may  like  it»  or  lumji  it/* 

Lank-Head.     A  hea\7t  stupid  fellow. 

Lyceum.  A  house  or  apartjuent  appropriated  to  instrucliou  by  lec- 
tures or  disquisitions.  An  association  of  men  for  literary  purposes. 
Webster. 

In  New  England,  almost  every  town  and  village  of  importance 
has  its  hjctum^  where  a  libraiy  is  formed,  natural  and  artificial 
curio.sities  collected^  and  before  whitih  public  lectures  are  given. 
They  have  done  a  vast  deal  towards  the  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge, particularly  among  those  classes  which  have  not  had  the 
advantages  of  a  good  education. 

To  lynch.  To  condemn  and  execute  in  obedience  to  the  decree  of  a 
multitude  or  mob,  without  a  legal  trial ;  sometimes  practis«^d  in  the 
new  settlementd  in  the  south-we-st  of  tiie  United  States*  —  Wmeester, 

Sofh  iR  10(1  often  the  administrntioii  of  law  on  the  frontier,  L^nch*$  latt^  lu  it 
k  technicnlly  tenned,  in  whkh  the  plaintiff  i»  apt  to  he  witne«»,  jury,  judge, 
and  eitccutioner,  aiid  the  defendiint  convicted  And  puiu!)h«»d  oa  mere  presutap- 
"wi-  — /remy,  T<mr  <m  iht  Praiti^i^  p.  35. 
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People  lit  ]&»t  [in  1850]  b«^o  to  tAlk  fttoong  (heniMlre*  of  tbo  ur^cui  ne  -^^ 
Mity  of  apiin  adoptin|r  L^ch  iaic,  since  the  Icdlous  and  uncciiAln  rrusui'^  nf 
tbe  AUlUoritkf  did  not  h^tm  to  b«ve  the  efTect  of  leirifymg  aud  puiLiiig  do«rtt 
tlie  dirturberi  of  the  public  peace.  —  Anmdt  qf  San  FraneUcOt  \%,  310. 

Lfyncher,     One   who  lynches*      •*  Georgia  lynchers >** ^N.    K.    Inde^ 

pendent,  Jan.  30,  1802. 
Lynch  Law.     An  irregular  and  revengeful  species  of  justice,  admin- 
istered by  the  populace  ar  a  mob,  without  any  legal  authoritj  or 
trial,  —  Worcester, 

C.  A.  Bristed,  in  an  essay  on  the  English  languatye  in  America, 
eays  of  Lynch  law^  —  for  summary  and  informal  jui?tice, — ^*'It  is 
usually  explained  as  having  l»«en  derived  fitun  the  emi»hatic  prac- 
tice of  a  certain  Judge  L^iich,  wlio  lived  somewhere  in  the  *  Far 
West*  But  no  authentic  or  consistent  account  of  this  functionary 
exists,  no  ttingible  grounds  for  Huppoj^ing  him  to  be  any  thing  mom 
tiuui  a  mythical  personage,  while  a  very  probable  «>lution  of  the 
phrase  presents  itself  in  the  parent  tongue*  Linch^  in  several  of 
tlie  northern  county  dialect'**  means  to  heat  or  tnaltreat.  Lynch  law, 
then,  would  be  simply  equivalent  to  cltib-hic^  &c.'* 

A  writer  in  tJie  **  N.  Y.  Evening  Post'*  (**  Claverhouae"),  tor 
June  2,  1864,  says,  per  contra :  — 

**  In  America^  the  term  *  Lynch  law  *  was  first  used  in  Piedmont, 
on  the  western  frontier  of  Virginia.  There  was  no  court  within 
the  district,  and  all  con  trovers  iea  were  referred  to  the  arbitrament 
of  prominent  citizens.  Among  these  was  a  man  by  tho  name  of 
Lynch,  whose  decisions  were  sli  impartial  that  he  was  known  aa 
Judge  Lynch »  and  the  system  was  called  *  Lynch  law,*  and  adopted 
in  our  pioneer  settlements  as  an  inexpensive  and  speedy  method  of 
obtaining  justice,"  &c.  But  the  same  writer  adds:  **  The  origin 
of  the  expression  is  British,  and  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the 
15th  century," ^ — and  cite^  l*rince  Puckler  Muskau^R  tour  in  Eng- 
land, for  an  account  of  the  '"Gal way  tragedy,*'  —  when  Jame^ 
Lynch,  !iIayor  of  Galway,  condemned  his  son  to  death  for  murder, 
and  to  prevent  a  rescue  by  the  mob  executed  him  with  his  nwr. 
bands. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Historical  Coltectionit  of  Vxrinfun. 
by  Henrj  Howe,  published  in  1843,  seems  to  settle  the  i]uestion  aa 
to  the  orifTin  of  the  term  as  used  in  the  United  States;  — 

Colont^l  rhsir!es  Lynch,  «  brother  of  the  founder  of  Lynclihiirg,  wm  an  ofll^er 
of  the  Amerit'on  revofution.  Hi*  rwiidence  was  od  the  SiRunlou,  tii  C«inpfHdJ 
county,  now  the  scat  of  hb  gr&ndAon,  rharleft  Lynch,  E*q.  At  thiit  ti«i«,  Ilia 
eoonliy  was  thinly  Milled,  and  mfe»red  bv  •  kwless  band  of  xonc»  and  de*pe- 
ndiOfit.    The  neceiBitj  of  the  case  involved  daepcrate  meaaures,  atid  Colotial 
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icli^  then  a  Teadin^  Whip,  apprehended  and  had  tlieni  punished  without  any 
aperfiuous  legal  ceremony.  Ifeiice  ibt*  origin  of  the  phrase  **  Lyrjch  Uvr." 
Thi»  practice  of  lynch  in  tj  imxtnwv^^  years  after  the  war^  an  1  wa-i  nin^lied  to 
niiiny  coac!!  of  mere  iu«>picton  of  j^nik  which  could  not  \i^  fCjtjutnrly  proved. 
In  1792,  *«y«  Wirt's  "  Life  of  Patrick  Henry/*  there  were  many  suit*  on  the 
aoutb  side  of  James  River  for  in  dieting  Lynch  law. 
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Ma'aoa.*     A  mother,     Sxr  and  J/a*aw,  parents.     See  Sir, 

Ma'am  SchooL     A  scbool  kept  by  a  woman ;  called  in  England,  and 

formerly  in  parts  of  Connecticut,  a  *^  danie  school. " 

Mr,  Goodrich,  when  he  retunierl  U>  his  native  village  after  many 

years'  absence^  aays:  — 

I  found  a  ptrl  «otne  eighteen  years  old  keeping  a  ma'am  school  for  about 
twenty  scholars.  —  Hemimxtnce*,  VoL  1.  p.  ^9. 

Machine.  1.  The  name  for  a  fire-engine  araongf  the  New  York 
**  h*hoy.s." 

You  *11  Tike  *ern  [the  enj^ine  men],  they  Vc  perfect  bricks ;  and,  m  for  (he  nw- 
cfti'ne,  why,  nhe  *s  a  pearl  of  the  Eant,  none  of  your  fild-faNhioued  ttibst^  but  a 
real  tip-top,  out-and-out  double-decker  YeSj  Mrree,  there  ain't  nuiuy  crabs  what 
can  take  down  No.  G2  and  her  bully  rooster  crew.  —  yankte  Nutiinu 

2.  A  locomotive  steam- engine  is  so  called  by  Uie  railroad  engi- 
neers and  conductors. 

Mackerel  0uU.  (Sfema  hinmdo,)  The  oommon  tenii  bo  called  from 
iU  beiiijif  supposed  to  aniioiince  the  arrival  of  mackerel  in  its  sum* 
mer  quarters,  —  Storei\ 

Mackina^^  Blanket,  or  !*imply  Mackinaw,  A  heavy  blanket  origi- 
nally used  in  the  Indian  trade »  the  chirf  post  for  which  was  formerly 
at  Mackinac  (proii.  Marl'inaw),  and  hence  the  fii-st  material  for 
overcsoats  in  the  West.     See  Blantct'Coat. 

OnlHide  of  thf3  waponn,^  the  travellers  ipread  their  bed*,  whieh  eonnist  for  the 
niMt  part  of  hnfFalo-rm^p  and  blanket^).  Many  content  theniRetvefl  Width  a  9in|fl« 
Jfff f ifeitt'f If ;  bul  a  pair  coa?titutes  the  most  re^lar  i»allet,  and  he  that  19  pro- 
vided w»(h  a  huffah>-riJi;,  into  the  hargain,  h  deemod  liixarioutily  supplied*  — 
Gnfiff,  Cum.  of  Prairitt,  Vol.  L  p.  62. 

Mad.  InfJanied  with  an^^er;  very  angry;  vexed.  **  I  waa  quite  mad 
at  him;^'  **  he  made  me  matL^^  In  these  iiiHtances,  niarf  is  only  a 
metaplior  for  angry.  This  is  perhaps  an  English  vulgarism,  but  it 
ia  not  fotmd  in  any  accurate  writer »  nor  used  by  any  good  speaker, 
unless  when  poets  or  orators  use  it  aa  a  strong  Egure,  and,  to 
heighten  the  expression,  say,  '*  He  was  mad  with  Tag«.**  —  WiiAer* 
^poon,  Druid ^  No.  5. 
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ica.  Bernal  Diaz  Bpeaks  of  it  in  Mexico  in  1517;  and  Acosta,  in 
1570,  when  treating  of  the  plants  '^  peculiar  to  tiie  Indies,"  says 
that  **  the  most  common  grain  found  in  the  New  World  is  mafg^ 
which  is  found  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  West  Indies,  Peru,  New 
Spain,  Guatemala,  and  Chili.-'  He  adds  that  in  Castile  they  call 
it  Indian  wheat;  and  in  Italy,  Turkey  grain,  which  seems  to  imply 
that  the  plant  was  also  known  in  those  countries.  The  word  is 
never  used  in  common  language  in  the  United  States.  Indeed,  few 
would  understand  it. 

The  bread  which  they  eate  in  the  land  of  Florida,  is  of  J/ou,  which  is  like 
coarse  millet.  And  this  Mait  is  common  in  all  the  Islands  and  West  Indiet 
from  the  Antiles  forward.  —  HaUit^t,  Virginia  Richly  Valued  (1609),  p.  178. 

To  make  a  Move.  To  move;  to  remove;  to  take  initiatory  st^is; 
to  endeavor. 

I  think  now  that  we  must  make  a  move  to  secure  a  lot  on  which  to  build  a  little 
house  of  worship.  —  The  Home  Mmiomkry^  April,  1877. 

To  make  a  Raise.     See  Raise. 

To  make  Fish.  To  cure  and  prepare  fish  for  commerce.  A  New 
England  phrase. 

To  make  the  For  fly.  To  claw,  scratch,  wound  severely;  and,  figura- 
tively, to  make  a  great  commotion;  to  breed  a  disturbance;  to  get 
angi^  or  excited. 

Senator  Hannugan  was  greatly  excited,  which  proved  most  conclusively  that 
he  had  made  the  fur  Jly  among  the  five  thousand  four  hundred  and  foity  men. 
[In  allusion  to  Oregon  boundary  line.]  — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

The  deliberations  were  conducted  with  moderation  until  the  question  of  union 
with  the  Northern  [General]  Assembly  came  up,  and  then  thenar  ^«ir.  —  TeaMu 
Cor.  Chicago  Times. 

To  make  Land.    To  fill  up  a  water-lot,  a  marsh,  and  the  like. 

To  make  Meat,  on  the  great  western  prairies,  consists  in  cutting  into 
thin  slices  the  boneless  parts  of  buffalo  or  other  meat,  and  drying 
them  in  the  wind  or  sun.  Meat  thus  prepared  may  be  preserved 
for  years  without  salt. 

To  make  one's  Manners.  To  make  a  bow  or  salute,  on  meeting  a 
friend  or  stranger.  The  term  is  applied  only  to  children.  Formerly, 
in  New  England,  the  custom  was  universal  among  juveniles.  Mr. 
Goodrich,  in  his  **  Reminiscences,*'  says,  **  A  child  who  did  not 
make  his  manners  to  a  stranger  on  the  high  road  was  deemed  a  low 
fellow."  — Vol.  I.  p.  128. 

To  make  one's  Mark.  To  make  an  impression;  to  leave  a  lasting 
reminiscence  of  one's  self;  to  distinguish  one's  self.  It  is  in  all 
probability  an  English  expression. 
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The  most  remarkmbte  men  ire  UKttally  iho»e  who  have  Iired  ■!  eome  marhed 
epoch  ia  the  world,  and  who»  in  l^rovitltnce,  were  thi;n  i  jilled  out  to  make  and  to 
itmvt  their  mark  upuii  th«  vrurld.  —  Uh<ilit^<rs. 

Hugh  Miller  is  a  man  of  gealuBf  and  would  have  ma^e  kii  mark  in  whatever 
drcumAtances  he  had  bt'en  ftlnttrd.  —  Provnitne^  Jimrrkil. 

Til  ere  wan  jitJmiiwhen  Jacob  Ikrker  made  kis  rmirk  upon  the  sl<*ck -jobbers  and 
aMMievHchanf^ers  of  Wall  Street.  —  Ihtrptr  t  Mn^jziat,  Sept-»  1854. 

The  following  h  the  ckweof  rtom«  beautiftil  lines  relating  to  Mias 
Nightin^^ile,  taken  from  a  newspaper  :  — 

Among:  the  uorltrs  great  women  Ihou  hajit  madt  ihjf  glnnow^  mark; 
Men  will  hen::iLfti.'r  mi'nii'in  moke  of  thee  wittt  Joan  of  Arc; 
And  fathers)  who  relate  Ihe  Maid  of  Sarngo«SA*B  Ula 
Will  toll  tlieir  little  children,  too^  of  Kluksnck  Nianrt^OALK. 

To  make  one's  Pile.    To  become  rich.    A  California  phrase.    See  Pik, 

Ttm  Treji«ittry  i*  bankrupt  by  continual  dernamifi  for  refit*  [of  soldiers'  clothes, 
<Sec.] ;  but  the  jobber  baa  made  hupUef  and  what  does  he  c*re?  —  N.  F.  Tribune, 
Dec.,  186L 

While  the  carpet-hiujtTBrs  in  the  executi^fe  offices  and  the  legiiiltture,  a»5i0ted 
by  Federal  a^ntu^  were  m'lkiHtj  ennrrnous  jAlt$  »nd  plotting  for  more,  petty  lar- 
ceny ruled  !<u|,>r«me  in  the  rural  f^tari^^hes.  —Jmii/e  Black  on  the  Kiecttiral  Ctm- 
uptracy^  North  Am,  Itev.,  ,l\i\\%  1877,  p.  8. 

To  make  one's  sell  Scarce.     To  depart,  decamp,  be  off. 
To  make   Tracks.     To  go\    to  niiit      A    figurative   expression  of 
Westero  origiiL    Comp.  To  pull  Foot. 

He  came  plaguey  near  not  seein*  of  me,  *«ays  I;  for  I  had  just  commeneed  mak* 
inff  trnckM  a*  you  came  in.  —  Sam  SUct  in  EnglfttuJ,  ch,  20. 

Lieutenant  Gilliaa,  giving  an  accoimt  of  a  skLrmkh  at  Coqmmbo, 
My 8 :  — 

Soooe  fifty  were  killed»  a  like  ntitnher  fell  wounded  or  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  the  remainder  m*ide  track*  for  the  city*  —  GUlUr't  Chih,  VoL  L  p»  3414. 

Malahack.  To  cnt  up  hastily  or  awkwardly;  to  mangle.  Also  used 
in  England,  —  Wright. 

Maunmee  Apple.  (Mamfnea  Americana,)  A  iaj-ge  round  fruit,  some- 
times the  size  of  a  niau'a  head.  The  ^kin  \»  of  a  dull  rnsaet  color, 
and  rough.  The  flesh  is  yellow,  and  the  jieeda  are  frojn  one  to  four 
l&rge  ones,  with  a  rough  shetL     West  Indiea. 

Mammee-gapota,  {Lucumn  manunrfsa.)  A  heart-shape- fruit,  not  so 
large  as  the  last,  witli  reddish  desh  and  one  large,  poltBlied  seed* 
See  Sapote. 

Mammy,  The  term  of  endearment  used  by  white  children  to  their 
oegro  nuii^es  and  t^j  old  family  eervants. 

**  flow  iih  your  ma«  honey?  **  questioned  the  old  woniaa,  nibbing  tha  biacoit 
dcNigb  frotu  her  dngera. 
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**  Derter,  thank  you,  mammy.  She  seenui  quite  bright  ttwtAV. "  ^  The  ffM^m 
Pailk. 

Manada,  (Span,)  A  herd  of  cattle  or  drove  of  horses.  In  Call* 
fornia,  it  is  t*specially  applied  to  breeding  mures* 

Mananoaay.     See  Clam^  No.  2. 

MaQ- Eater,     See  Wat er^ Dog, 

Man  of  the  Eartli.     See  Mtchoacan. 

Manatee  or  LamantUi.  An  herl>iYorou8  cetacean,  the  sea-eow.  It 
inhabits  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  openinpr  on  the  north  and  north- 
east of  South  America  and  t!je  con^t  of  Mexico ;  it  meaaares  aix  or 
seven  feet  in  length;  and  its  paddles  exhibit  rudiments  of  nailii,  by 
the  aid  of  which  the  animal  sometimes  drags  its  unwieldy  body  on 
shore,  and  crawls  up  the  banks,  either  to  bask  in  the  sun  or  to  seek 
for  terrestrial  vegetables.  —  Carpenter* s  Zoology^  I.  339.  Also  fotind 
on  the  Florida  coast. 

Mango.  We  apply  this  name  to  a  green  musk -melon  stuffed  with 
horse-radish,  mustard  seed,  mace,  nutmeg,  ginger^  &e.,  and  then 
pickled.     The  true  mango  is  aJ«o  pickled. 

Mangos  teen.  In  Earbadoes,  this  name  is  given  to  tlie  Jujube  (Zigi" 
phxtM  jujube). 

Manioc,  Manihoc,  Manihot     See  Tapioca. 

Manitou.  (Algtmkin  mamtk  or  manitd^  a  spirit,  a  ghost)  A  spirit, 
god,  or  devil  of  the  American  Indians. 

Tlie  pri^le  of  the  Indiatis  t«  to  p&int  their  fiic«s  stnngely  with  red  or  black  Ictd; 
BO  that  they  look  like  fiends.  They  are  th€n  ratwnt;  yea,  they  ««ythry  are  moi»- 
«W<,  the  devil  himself.  —  Dc  FrtVi'j  Voyage  to  Amtrica^  1655 » 

Every  ane  of  tho  chiefs  has  his  pecutiar  grni,  whom  they  catl  Afunitoa,  Ii  ii 
•ometime«  a  bird,  a  ttnne,  a  »erpent,  or  any  thing  el»«  Ihcy  dngacn  of  in  their 
sii««p ;  for  they  think  thtA  Afanitoa  will  prosper  their  wanU,  m  fishing,  huatiag, 
and  other  enterprises,  —  Jfnrqvettt. 

Praying  for  good,  we  to  Cawtantowit  bow, 

And,  ihunning  evil,  we  to  Chepian  cry  j 
Tb  other  MnnUkHa  we  offer  in  f^  owe,  — 

Dwell  they  in  mo ua lain,  flood,  or  lofty  sky. 

I>t»r/et,  ITAafcAeer,  Cant.  It. 
Aa  when  tlie  evil  Mamkmy  that  dries 

The  Ohio  woods,  eoiiRume*  them  in  ht«  ire, 
In  vain  the  desolated  panther  fliea, 

And  howls  amid  h»  wildemei^  of  fire. 

OxmpbtU^  Gtrtrud$  qf  W^nming,  xvfl. 

As  the  Arapaho  braves  pas»  by  the  mysterious  (boiling)  spring*,  *  .  .  they 
never  fiiil  to  bejitnw  their  votive  offering!**  upon  the  water  eprite*  In  order  to  pro* 
pHiate  the  Sfanitou  of  the  fountain,  and  injure  a  fortunate  hisu«  to  their  path  of 
WOT,  —  Huxton'i  Hockjf  Motmtaim^  p.  243* 
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When  the  Mnnitou  Tn«de  h\»  children,  he  ^;avc  thera  buffalo  ta  ear,  iind  the 
pore  water  of  the  fountam  to  queiith  thtfir  thmt.  —  Sp^fech  o/an  Imitan  Chiefs 

Manor.  In  the  United  Stat€»,  a  tract  of  land  oceupier]  by  tenants 
who  pay  a  ffe-famn  rent  to  the  proprietort  sometimes  iti  kind,  and 
someiimej)  j>erfonn  certain  fitipulated  services.  —  Burriirt  Law  Dio 
titmary. 

Manufacture  Oil.  To  boil  it,  after  reaching  port,  in  the  whale-ship. 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Maple  Honey.  A  Tiame  in  British  North  Americft  for  the  uncrystal- 
livable  portion  of  the  sap  of  the  sagar-maple^  which  is  consumed  in 
the  form  of  molasses, 

Maple-Molasses,     Molasses  made  from  the  sap  of  the  gugar-maple. 

I  w'i*h  you  wnnid  ba%*<*nomegri(ldle-cake-«i  for  sapper,  with  stome  mnpU-molasites 
on  them.  —  J5*ify  BtMvS,  p.  25(i, 

Maple-Susar.  A  sort  of  domestic  sugar  obtained  from  the  Sugar- 
Maple  (which  see).  At  the  commencement  of  spring,  in  the  North- 
ern States  and  Canada^  the  sugar-maple  trees  are  fcap]>ed  near 
the  ground  by  numerous  aportures,  and  the  sap  is  collf^rted  in 
wooden  troughs,  two  hundred  pounds  of  which  afford^  by  evafTora- 
tion,  fifteen  pounds  of  a  brownish  awgar,  which  is  capable  of  being 
refined  in  the  asrae  manner  as  the  sugar  from  the  cane  and  the  beet- 
Encycl,  Americana, 

Maple-Syrup.     A  aynip  made  from  the  sap  of  the  sugar^maple, 

"  Wmll/^  f>ay9  he,  "  E  guess  1 11  have  another  jjj^iddle-cskei*'  and,  m  he  took  it, 
he  fioared  the  maple-iymp  over  it.  —  Btt4^  Boltbei. 

Marabou^     The  variety  of  Negro  which  springs  from  a  mulatto  and  a 

griff e.     For  other  varieties,  see  AVjrn?. 
To  marble  or  marvel.     To  move  off;  as,  **  If  you  do  that  again,  you 

must  i/i/irWe,"  i.  e.  be  off  immediately.     Used  in  Pennsylvatiia.  — 

Htird^K  GrarrL  Vorrect&r. 

The  dandy  nin,  and  the  gils  iniek^red  out,  and  the  feller*  hawhawed  till  they 
wa»  e'enHmo^t  deail,  to  see  hiwi  mnrvrll  down  the  road.  —  UilV*  Yankte  Stories. 

Marblehead  Turkeys  ami  Cape  Cod  Turkeys.  Codfish,  So  called 
in  M:iHsachusett8.  So  Taunton  Turkeys,  Digby  Chickens  (with 
Herrings)*  Albany  Beef,  and  Welsh  Rabbit,  which  some  are  ab- 
surdly trying  now  to  spell  Rarebit  I  Mutton  stewed  in  a  peculiar 
way  is  AVelsh  Venison  in  England. 

Mar^.  Among  stock-brokers,  a  sum  of  money  deposited  by  a  person 
speculating  in  stocks  with  a  broker,  to  sec  urn  the  latter  against  loss 
on  fimds  advanced  by  him  to  assist  his  customer  in  his  speoulationa. 
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Customera  [of  stoclu]  inrambly  bay  or  sell  on  margint.  If  the  former,  tbej 
are  apt  to  desire  to  hare  their  stock  carried.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  be  assured 
that,  when  further  margin  is  required,  the  money  will  be  forthcoming.  —  JTeci- 
htry.  Men  and  MgtUrie*  of  WaU  Street,  p.  128. 

Iklarket  T^ack.     Vegetables  cultivated  for  market.     See  Trxtck, 

Marm.    A  corruption  of  the  word  mamma,  often  used  in  the  interior  of 
New  England  for  mother.     See  Ma* am. 
Has  your  marm  got  that  done  ?  —  Margaret,  p.  39. 

Maroon.  The  name  given  to  revolted  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies 
and  in  some  parts  of  South  America.  The  appellation  is  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  Marony,  a  river  separating  Dutch  and  French 
Guiana,  where  large  numbers  of  these  fugitives  resided.  In  many 
caseSf  by  taking  to  the  forests  and  mountains,  they  have  rendered 
themselves  formidable  to  the  colonies,  and  sustained  a  long  and  brave 
resistance  against  the  whites.  When  Jamaica  was  conquered  by  the 
English  in  1655,  about  fifteen  hundred  slaves  retreated  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  were  called  Maroons,  They  continued  to  harass  the 
island  till  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  they  were  reduced  by 
the  aid  of  blood-hounds.  — EncycL  Americana. 

Marooner.     A  runaway  slave;  a  maroon. 

We  were  told  that  on  the  South  Shore  [in  Virginia]  dwelt  a  marooner^  that 
modestly  called  himself  a  hennit.  —  5yrrf,  Westover  Papers,  p.  13. 

Marooning.  To  go  marooning  is  an  expression  used  in  the  Southern 
States.  It  means  to  go  on  a  picnic.  The  difference  between  a 
marooning  party  and  a  picnic  is  that  the  former  is  a  party  made  up 
to  pass  several  days  on  the  shore  or  in  the  country,  the  latter  is  a 
party  for  a  day.  The  expression  is  of  course  derived  from  the  pre- 
ceding noun. 

Well,  now,  Clayton,  how  considerate  of  them  to  go  off  on  that  marooning 
party.  — ilfr*.  Stowe,  Dred,  Vol  I.  p.  20. 

Marsh-Hen.  (Rallus  Virginianus.)  The  Virginia  Rail;  the  mud-hen. 
The  name  is  also  applied  to  the  Clapper  Rail,  a  salt-water  bird 
found  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     See  Mud-Hen, 

Jupiter  [the  negro  slave],  grinning  from  ear  to  ear,  bustled  about  to  prepare 
some  marsh-hens  for  supper.  —  Poe,  The  Gold  Bug. 

Marshal.  The  ministerial  officer  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
with  duties  similar  to  those  of  sheriff  in  the  State  courts.  — KenVs 
Commentaries,  Vol.  I.  p.  309. 

Marvel.  A  mispronunciation  of  marble,  common  in  the  mouths  of 
illiterate  people. 

To  marvel.     See  To  marUe. 
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Matyland  End.  Said  of  the  hock  of  the  ham.  Tlie  other  is  the  Vir- 
ginia end*     Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Maah>  A  voilgar  comiption  of  the  word  *' marsh,*'  alao  heard  in 
England. 

To  mash.  Tn  machinery*  one  wheel  is  mid  to  mmh  into  or  with 
another,  u  <•.  to  '*  enp^age  '*  with  it.  Thiii  is,  apparently,  a  corrup- 
tion from  mcfth,  which  is  sometimes  used  in  the  ssime  stnise. 

Maahtrap.     A  trap  that  mashes  and  kills  the  animal  cauj^ht  in  it, 

Th^re  h  not  the  \e&%t  diin;Lrer  tliat  thctr  prt?cmn»  carcasMSwill  be  caught  onder 
a  mathtrop.  —  Richmond  Ej^jminrr,  M»\%  1862. 

M—kinong^  or  Muakelunge.  (Alg^oTikin  liid.)  An  immense  6sh  of 
the  pike  species  (Eaox  e,^for},  catight  in  the  St  Lawrence  and  the 
great  lake*^.  I  have  seen  a  specimen  t?iken  at  Kingatxin  upwards;  of 
four  feet  in  }G»nc:th,  Br.  Richardj^n»  in  his  **  Fauna  Borealis  Amer- 
lean  ft,"  says  that  he  found  none  in  the  rivers  which  empty  into 
Hudson  *s  Bay  or  the  Polar  Sea. 

The  matiquintmp  is  to  all  iippeBriinr«  ii  Iftrp^e  »pecie9  of  pikt\  nnfl  p^ses^i^e*  the 
rarenoiM  pn»pen»itiea  of  that  ftnh.  —  Backtcoods  of  Cawuin^  p.  1151 . 

I  was  horn  on  the  i€a-flhon»  in  the  Bay  Stale,  and  here  I  nm  up  among  tlw 
frenh-vrAtrr  lake^^,  uh  much  naturali/t-d  ah  any  muskelun^a  that  was  ever  caught 
la  Lake  Huron,  —  Cooper^  The  0>ik  Optmnfjt, 

Mason  and  DIjcod's  Line.  The  l>onndary  line  separating  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  from  the  States  of  Afarjdand  and  Virginia  surveyed  by 
Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon, twn  English  suri-eyrirs  between 
the  years  1783  and  1767.  DnririLC  the  excited  debate  in  Congress, 
in  lS20i  on  the  question  of  excluding  slavery  from  Missouri,  John 
Randolph  made  great  use  of  the  phrase,  which  was  echoed  through- 
out the  country.  It  Is  still  referred  to  as  the  line  which  formerly 
divided  the  slave  from  the  free  States. 

Frecdonri  Keystone  is  SlftVen%  thet  ther's  no  doubt  on, 
lL*»  suHiJii'  thct^s  —  wha'  (Vve  call  it  7  —  divine,^ 
An*  the  nlavef  thet  we  oilers  make  the  mmt  on 
Air  them  north  o'  Mamm  fin*  Dixon's  Lin*. 

Lowell,  The  BigUm  Puper*. 

Maasa,  Mass.    Master.     A  term  formerly  in  use  among  slaves. 

Mass  Meeting.  A  large  or  general  meeting  called  for  ?4ome  specific 
purpose.  The  word  ma.ts  is  prefixed  with  a  sort  of  wi  captandum 
intent,  as  O'Connell  called  his  large  meetings  of  Irishmen  **  mon- 
ster meetings.**  Maits  mcptinfjs  were  first  talked  of  in  the  politi- 
cal campaign  of  1S40,  when  Harrison  was  elected  preddent.  The 
term  is  now  applied  to  any  large  meeting  without  distiuction  of 
party 
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Match.  To  apply  a  match  to;  to  light  by  applying  a  lighted  matdi 
to.     Connecticut. 

Mate  or  Match.  Used  sometimes  instead  of  **  fellow,''  in  such  ex- 
pressions as,  **  I  can't  find  the  mate  (or  match)  to  this  shoe. " 

To  maul.  To  prepare;  to  make.  I  always  have  two  hundred  rails 
mauled  in  a  day.     Southern  States. 

Maverick.  In  the  great  cattle-growing  region  of  Texas,  an  nnbranded 
yearling  is  called  a  '*  Maverick.^*  In  Texas,  the  ownership  of  cattle 
can  only  be  proved  by  their  being  branded  with  the  owner's  name. 
Many  years  ago,  a  large  cattle-owner  named  Maverick  neglected  to 
brand  his  yearlings,  whence  they  were  called  **  Mavericks,^*  Other 
persons,  the  owners  of  cattle,  put  their  own  brands  upon  them,  and 
thus  became  their  owners.  The  term  Maverick  for  unbranded  year- 
lings is  still  preserved  throughout  the  State. 

Max.  At  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  *'tomax  "  is  to 
make  a  good  recitation,  t.  e.  the  maximum. 

May- Apple.  1.  A  name  applied  to  the  remarkable  excrescence  caused 
apparently  by  the  puncture  of  insects,  on  the  immature  flowers  of 
the  Swamp  Honeysuckle  (Azalea  nudifiora).  This  grows  to  a  great 
size,  as  large  as  an  ordinary  apple,  is  of  a  very  irregular  form,  cov- 
ered with  a  fine  bloom,  and  is  even  eaten.  Its  irregular  form  and 
want  of  seeds  should  indicate  that  it  is  no  fruit,  apart  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  found  before  the  flowers  expand.  It  is  nevertheless  con- 
sidered as  the  fruit  of  the  plant. 

2.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  Swamp  Honeysuckle  itself,  and 
to  the  fruit  of  the  wild  mandrake     (Podophyllum  peltatum), 

May-Bird.     See  Bobolink. 

May-Blob.     Cowslips.     New  England. 
I  ^  tAr%tS  X        May-Pop.     A  Southern  name  for  the  Passion  Flower. 
/ -7^  Meadow.     1.  In  the  United  States  often  applied  to  mowing  landa 

which  are  marshy  or  too  wet  to  be  ploughed,  and  producing  a  coarse 
kind  of  hay,  which  is  called  '*  meadow  hay,"  in  distinction  from 
that  which  grows  on  uplands,  which  is  called  **  English  hay."  — 
Worcester. 

2.  In  Western  Connecticut,  any  land  appropriated  to  grass  for 
hay-making. 

Meadow  Bird.     See  Bobolink. 

Meadow  Hay.     See  Meadow. 
/y^ytX^^'^  Mean,  for  Means.     Many  American  writers,  following  Scottish  moa- 

L  *7  ^  •  ^^)  make  use  of  mean  instead  of  m^ans  in  the  singular.     But  the 
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CBtablished  practice  amonpr  English  writers,  from  the  time  of  Addi- 
ion  to  the  present  day,  hafl  Wen  to  use  mearw  for  both  Buuiberg. 

It  wa«  the  best  mtnn  of  bringing  the  negntittion  to  a  hippy  isiFtw.  —  ManJuttt** 
WaMkin0xm,  VoL  V.  p.  54ff. 

Meao.  Poor,  bad,  worthless;  as,  **  A  mean  pair  of  shoes  ;  *'  **  A  nwm 
borete  ; "  ♦*  A  mmn  fellow." 

He"U  cut  the  wme  capers  there  m  here.    He's  a  mon^troas  mtan  hone*^ — 
Gecrgia  S^nt*^  p.  37. 

Mesm  Whites.     See  Poor  White  Folks,     Southern. 

Meat-BUcult,  The  concentrated  juice  of  beef,  mixed  with  flour  and 
baked.     It  13  chiefly  uj^ed  to  make  &onp  for  travellers,  soldiers,  &c. 

Meat-Cart.  A  butcher's  cart,  from  which  meat  is  sold  in  the  &tveets 
in  t«Dwns  and  villages. 

Meat-Chamber.  An  apartment  recently  introduced  between  decks 
in  the  ocean  steamships,  with  a  huge  tank  in  the  middle,  capable  of 
holding  thirty  or  forty  tons  of  ice,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting 
fresh  meat  to  Europe.     A  gigantic  floating  refrigerator. 

Mebbe.     "Maybe."     Quite  common. 

Mecate.  (Mexican.)  A  rope  of  hair  or  of  the  fibre  of  the  maguey, 
the  American  agave.  A  term  in  use  in  the  States  }x>rdering  on 
Mexico. 

Meohoacan.  (Convolvnhts  pandurafiut.)  A  plant  Rowing  in  sandy 
fields  and  on  dry  banks  from  Connecticut  to  Illinois  and  south- 
wards. The  larjo^e  root  is  alsw^  used  for  medical  purfKJsea.  It  is  alsio 
called  JIan  of  the  Earth  atid  U'ild  Potato  Vine.  The  name  prop- 
erly belongs  to  the  C*  Merftoacan^  so  named  from  Mechosvean  in 
Mexico,  where  it  was  first  obtaineil.  Rafinesque  gives  Mt^chameck 
as  the  Indian  name  of  the  pseudo-Mechoacan  or  Wild  Potato,  — 
Medical  Flora,  Vol.  L  p.  125. 

Medioiiie.  This  word  is  used  in  translating  certain  terms  in  tlie 
languages  of  the  American  aborigines  which  denote  not  only  **  medi- 
cine "  proper,  but  any  tiling  the  operation  of  mhich  they  do  not  com* 
prebend;  that  is,  any  thing  mysteriou?*,  supernatural,  sacred.  Hence 
we  have  the  terms  metlicine  matu  the  doctor  and  conjurer  of  the 
American  Indians;  medicine  bag,  the  bag  in  which  hia  remedies  and 
charms  are  contained;  mfdicine  feasts  a  sort  of  religious  festival, 
consisting  of  feasting,  singing,  dancing,  &c,,  attended  by  malea 
only;  medi^^ine  hut,  the  hut  in  which  these  feasts  are  held;  medicine 
pipe,  the  ornamented  pipe  smoked  on  these  occasions. 
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Medium.  A  peraon  who  professes  to  be  a  medium  of  oommunicatioii 
between  moilals  and  disembodied  spirits.  There  are  rappiogf  tip- 
pingf  healing,  apeakiug,  writings  aod  trance  mediums. 

Meecblng  or  Michiug.  Skulking^  mean.  This  old  Shaksperian  word 
is  still  occa^iiotially  heard  in  New  York  and  New  England. 

0  brethren !  I  warn  ynn  not  to  niAke  too  sore  of  sticcesa,  for  .rou  may  be  dlMp- 
pointed.  When  vou  fall  abort  of  the  object,  for  which  you  jump,  you  go  mo^ckim 
off,  like  a  cat  that  ha*  missed  her  moose.  ~  Dow't  Strmont,  Vol.  I.  p.  903, 

But  I  ain't  o'  the  mtechin*  kind,  that  seu  an*  thmk»  for  woekf». 
The  bottom  *«  out  o'  th'  univarse  coz  their  own  j;^!!  pot  Irak^, 

LowtUy  Tht  Bli^iW  Papfr9* 

Richardson  defines  to  meecA,  to  take  small  thinp,  to  pilfer;  and 
oonsequentlj  to  lay  in  wait,  to  lurk. 

For  DO  man  of  his  couosaite  knoweth 
What  he  maie  gette  of  bis  michynfft. 

Gowtr,  Corif,  vlinontti,  A.  b*  v. 

Sure  she  hai  some  mttchiny  ra.^cal  lu  ber  houBc,  aoine  hind  that  iibe  hath  teea 
(like  another  Mtlo)  quarteffl  of  malt  upon  his  back  and  8Jng  wttbU.  —  Btammomt 
4  FL,  The  Scornful  Lady,  Act  iv.  Sc,  L 

Meeting.  A  religious  assembly,  congregation.  Among  Methodists, 
Baptists,  Congregation  alls  ts,  and  Quakers,  it  is  usual  to  say,  *•  We 
are  going  to  meeting^"  when  speaking  of  going  to  their  church  or 
place  of  w^orship. 

Meeting- House.  A  place  of  worship  of  Methodists,  Quakers,  &c. 
The  following  passage  in  Rlliott's  recent  **  History  of  N<*w  Eng- 
land "  seems  to  show  that  the  term  originated  with  the  Puritans! 
♦•  The  religions  services  of  the  Plymouth  church  were  lie  Id  in  the 
fort,  upon  the  roof  or  deck  of  which  were  mounted  the  great  guns; 
and  it  was  in  IGIS  that  a  mettimj-howie  was  built  They  held  that 
a  church  was  a  body  of  Christians,  and  the  place  where  they  met  was 
a  *  meeting-hou^t  ;^  and  so  they  called  it  by  that  name.*'  — Vol.  I* 
p.  131. 

ReHned  and  iltlterale,  n^piro  and  whitft,  the  old  muHng-^omn  uwiteA  us  aft  on  one 
day  of  the  week,  and  Jta  8r>lemn  servicpi*  formed  an  ln»enMble  but  strong  bond  of 
neigh  UorhwKl  t'Harity.  —  Mrw,  Stotoe^  Ottttotnt  Folkt^  ch,  v, 

1  despific  the  idee  of  folk*  boin*  »o  »ot  on  thf  ir  own  meetln*  htrnt^n,  .  ♦  .  Somo* 
bow,  J('«inh  eeeniA  to  be  more  lot  onto  bis  own  mcetin^'^ouMe  than  I  do.  — *  Bettf 
BtMet,  p.  09. 

Meetin*  Seed.     Caraway  seed  used  to  drive  awaj  drowsiiiass    in 

church. 

She  munched  a  fftrig  of  mtetin^  «««<f. 

And  read  her  spelling-book.  — SL  ykholat^  Jan.,  1877* 


To  meet  up  with. 


To  catch  up  with;  to  overtake.     G^rgia*  — 
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Melon  Frnit  (Carica  papatfa.)  The  West  Indm  Papftw;  called  also 
Tree-melon. 

Melt.     I.  The  milt  or  roe  of  fishes, 

2.  The  milt  or  spleen.  In  popular  uaei  also  given  in  Dungli- 
aon's  Med,  Die. 

3.  Of  hog^»  the  mesentery.  New  England.  Each  of  the?ie  words 
♦*melt**  baa  its  own  etymon.  The  last  is  cleiirly  from  the  verb 
"to  melt." 

Memorandum  Check.  A  check  intended  not  to  he  presented  imme- 
diately for  payment ;  anch  an  iinderHtanding  being  denoted  by  the 
word  **  mem."  written  on  it  It  has  been  held  that  the  making  of 
a  check  in  this  way  does  not  affect  iU  neg<itiability,  or  the  right  of 
the  holder  to  present  it  to  the  bank  and  demand  payment  irnme* 
diately. 

Memorial  Day.  Particularly  **  Decoration  Bay/'  in  memory  of  the 
aoldiers  and  sailors  who  fell  in  the  late  civil  war. 

Menhaden.  (Ah$a  menharlen,)  A  fish  of  the  herring  kind,  abound- 
ing in  the  waters  of  New  England,  and  as  far  south  as  Chesapeake 
Bay.  It  is  also  known  by  the  names  of  Bony- fish,  White-fish, 
Hardhead »  Mosa*bunker»  and  Pauhagen,  In  Massachugetts  and 
Rhode  Island T  they  are  called  Menhaden;  in  New  York,  Mo.Ha- 
bunkers  and  Skippungs.  They  are  caught  in  immense  quant itiea, 
and  u»ed  as  manure,  chiefly  for  Indian  corn.  Dr.  Do  Kay,  in  his 
report  on  the  &shes  of  New  York,  stat-es  that  he  has  known  of 
an  instance  when  **  eighty-four  wagon-loads*  or,  in  other  words, 
168|000  of  these  fish  were  taken  at  a  single  hauP'  of  the  seine. 

Then**  v(jrafioti»  ft^llown  [the  l^lme-flshl  fid  intfl  ji  a<-hf>ol  of  mr rtAf?rffn,  which 
are  too  larg^e  to  swallnw  wliole,  niid  they  bite  theiii  to  pieces  to  luit  their  tauten. 
nanlet  Wthsttr^  Primle  C»r.,  Vol.  I[/p.  aa3. 

To  merchandise.  In  the  West,  they  say  a  man  is  merchandifing  who 
19  in  trade,  keeping  a  store*  selling  goods,  Ite. 

Merchant.  A  term  often  applied  in  the  United  States  to  any  dealer 
in  merchandise^  whether  at  wholesale  or  retail;  and  hence  some- 
times equivalent  to  **  shopkeeper,^' 

Mercy  sakea  alive !  A  common  exclamation  of  surprise,  especially 
with  old  women »  who  would  probably  find  some  difficulty  in  jjars- 
ing  it. 

Miiittf  tnke*  alive ^  John  I  where  have  you  been  all  tlie  morning?  What !  &  lady 
drowiided?  I^rd-fl-tnoiay!  What  I  aad  a  dear  dro  waded  baby  too!  Oh,  deirf 
Brooke,  Enat/hrd^  p.  60. 
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Mesa.  (Span.«  table.}  Throughout  the  whole  re^on  bordering  on 
Mexico,  litis  Sj>ani8h  word  is  usted  for  a  high  plain  or  table-huid. 

Atl  the  fto-called  mem  fomiAtions  and  jornAdA-i  of  this  diathot  b«loiig  to  •  dl»* 
Unct  Bjsteiu  «f  bajtin  deposit)*,  tertiary  or  puiit-tertiary  in  nge*  .  .  .  Tli*?'  mtaa,  or 
tfibl«>liijid  thaructcr,  is  exhibited  only  along  the  line  of  river  vu1tt*v?>,  a»  Uijfli 
bluffs,  the  reautt  of  denuding  force««,  ^ub^cquc'iit  to  the  origiitid  basin  dcposltlooA. 
RtporU  on  tht  Pacific  Railroad,  Vol  I,  p*  84, 

The  tnvelUnK  upon  the  mesos  was  bjird  ud  firm,  wbi1«t  iluit  in  the  bottom 
wa*  ^oerslly  htmvy,  —  Lieutcnttni  Park't  Hepori^  Pacific  MaUroad  Svrrtf, 
Vol.  11. 

Wwtwanl  pvfceps  thf  wide  vsHry  of  the  rivt»r,  And  at  n  diKtnnce  of  a  Ivagiie  Is 
Men  tlie  pueblo  &l'Za{n.  Towards  the  »outh,  a  lofty  mrjri  with  precipitott*  cliUs* 
...  Scrub  eediim  and  pi)lun$  upon  lh«  m^M  slopes  have  famished  fueL—  Ct^ 
tarn  WhippU't  E^plyratiofu,  R.  R.  Sui^t^,  p.  GS. 

Mesilla.     (^^p^n.  dim.  of  mesa  J)     A  staali  t»ble-land. 

Mesquit  or  Muakeet.  (Span,  mezqnitt.  Algnrofna  fflanthdom >)  An 
important  tree  of  Uie  Locust  family,  found  in  Texaa,  New  Mei^lco, 
California,  &c.  It  bears  a  long  and  narrow  pod,  filled  with  beaii8, 
which  are  eagerly  eaten  by  horses  lind  cattle.  It  i»  also  vtiJuable 
for  fuel  On  tlie  arid  plains,  it  is  ruilnced  to  a  int*re  shrub,  when  ita 
roots  greatly  expand,  and  are  much  sought  for  firew<x>d.  Tlie  Pima 
Indians  on  tlie  Gila  griud  the  mesix^it  beans,  and  mix  the  flour  with 
that  of  wheat,  which  adds  much  to  ita  sweetness.  This  tree  pro- 
duces in  large  quantity  a  gum  in  almost  every  respect  equal  to 
gum  arabic. 

Mesquit  Grass.  {Stipa  itpafa.  Algonkin,  maskehi^  mafkit^  grasA.)  A 
fine  J  short  grass,  called  also  Lewis  Grase,  which  grows  with  great 
vigor  and  beauty  on  the  western  prairies.  It  is  usually  foiuid  in 
very  thick  tufts  and  patches,  intersperst^d  with  other  grasses.  It  ia 
very  nutritious  and  palatable  to  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep;  and  haa 
the  great  advantage  of  preserving  its  sweetness,  to  a  certain  degree, 
through  the  wiuter.  Sometimes  called  Mugkeet  and  Mwikda,  whiob 
Bee.    See  same  word  in  Addenda. 

Th«  metqmi  grau  gives  the  pr&iries  of  Western  Texas  their  grejit  stipenofity 
aa  a  posture  ground,  and  mark  it  as  forever  a  pastoral  country,  whatever  in  other 
re«pecta  be  its  future.  —  OlmMrftt  Te^it*,  p.  1^6. 

Mess.  A  quantity  of  any  tiling,  especially  of  milk  obtained  at  a 
single  milking. 

Message.  In  the  United  States,  an  address  or  comniuiin  hm lti  tA  a 
president  or  a  governor,  on  public  affairs,  to  the  legislature.  —  WorceM" 
fer.  Thus  we  hare  the  President's  Inaugural  Message,  Aauual 
Mits$aget  Veto  Message^  &c. 
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Mestee  or  Mat  tee.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  child  of  a  white  person 
and  a  quadroon.     See  M^ttce,  MrJi/,  jliefiVf,  Spao.  Mestizo. 

Metate.  (Mex.  metatt.}  A  bolluwed,  oblong  stoue,  in  the  form  of  an 
inclined  plane,  used  by  the  Mexicans  (both  IiidianB  and  white4i},for 
grinding  Indian  corn  or  wheat  fur  tortillas,  or  cocoa  for  chocolate. 

For  mjlejs  around  tlie  Cji4«i»  Grander  [on  Ihc  Oilul  the  pliiin  ia  strewed  with 
broken  pott^rv  and  mttattM^  or  cnm-i^ndf'r*-  —  BurtleWt  Xttt  Mexico. 

A  woman  was  kneebtig  upon  the  ijround.  umlyr  a  fi|f-trce,  rubliing  Ihe  metaU, 
AQd  a  pretty  ^irl  of  tiOecn  wan  i»]iipping  a  lurtUla  butwecu  hurhaiidit.  —  Ohv*ted'i 
Texas,  p.  3-19. 

Within  the  luat  two  day»,  we  hftve  seen  but  slight  traces  of  Indiani.  Upon  the 
bftnks  ofatreanii,  we  occ&»]cma1ly  come  Acro»B  «  metnte.  Some  appear  to  h*ve 
been  recently  wed.  —  Cttptatn  WhtppU^i  Expivratiom  to  the  Pacijit\  p-  90. 

Methj.  The  Burbot  (Lota  m«cu/wfj)»  IJi  Loche  of  tlie  Canadmna. 
This  fish  haa  given  a  name  to  a  lake  and  jx)rtage  in  British  Xorth 
America  (Cree),  —  Sir  J.  Richanhomj  Arctic  Searckinff  Exp,^  Vol-  L 
p.  109.  ^4  tc^J  iyr 

Metis.     (Span.    Megtizo,   Eng.   Mtvttee.)     The  offspring  of  a  white  ^-^^^     )      ^ 
person  and  a  qnarteron  or  qnadroon.     See  Negro. 

Middling  Interest.     The  middle  claas  of  people. 

Men  of  (be  middling  mUrevt  clajs  are  now  the  betit  off.  Men  who  have  done  a 
aafe  andsmal]  biii«me«»  arc  now  the  richest  .  .  ■  Thej  have  felt  they  belonged  to 
the  middlint/  inttrcMt^  and  have  resolved  to  utay  there,  ajid  not  cope  with  the  rich 
Connecticut  Courant. 

A  few  years  since  there  waa  a  bank  in  Boston  called  the  Bank  of 
the  ''  Midtlle  Intere^L^* 

MiddUngs.  L  A  coarse  flour  intermediate  bt^tween  the  fine  flour 
and  the  inferior  quality;  hardly  known  now,  when  the  inferior 
flonr  i»  called  *' superfine  J' 

12.  A  term  used  in  the  West  for  pork,  meaning  the  i>ortion  of  the 
animnl  between  the  hams  and  shouldei^.  Thus  the  **  Price  Cur- 
rent'* quotes  hamSt  shoidders,  and  middiings. 

Middling  Well  ia  a  common  e3q>ression  for  tolerably  well.  **  How  are 
you  to-day  ?  "  **  Wall,  I  *m  pretty  nwliflm\  jest  «o  aa  to  l>e  knn€kia* 
arotind."  According  to  Brockett,  it  ia  imed  in  the  same  sen^  in 
the  north  of  England. 

Then  it  was,  '*  Mr.  Smwin,  sir,  you  *re  middUn*  weU,  now,  be  ye  ?  Step  up  »n* 
take  A  nipper,  sir.    I'm  dreffel  glad  to  lee  ye."  —  Bitftom  Pnpert. 

A  ]a*ly  told  me  that,  on  inquiring  after  the  wife  of  one  of  her 
neighbors,  he  Batd,  **  Thank  you,  marm,  she  ^s  middtin^  smart, 
nothin'  alarmin'.*'  In  Virginia,  to  express  the  same  condition  of 
ft  person's  liealtli,  the  reply  would  be,  '*  She  '8  barely  tolerablvj.^' 
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ISldgiot,    The  sand-fly;  so  called  in  Canada. 

Might,  used  for  **may; "  **a8  might  we,"  &c.,  in  cases  where  not 
doubt,  uncertainty,  is  implied,  but  where  simply  ability  is  mentally 
referred  to,  and,  as  to  intent,  is  expressed.     New  England. 

Mighty.  Exceedingly,  very.  Colloquial  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  particularly  at  the  South  and  West. 

To  the  king*8  house;  Knipp  took  us  in,  and  brought  us  to  Nelly  [Gwynn],  a 
most  pretty  woman.  I  kissed  her,  and  so  did  iny  wife ;  and  a  miyhfy  pretty  soul 
she  is.  —  Ptpyg's  Diary^  Vol.  II.  p.  8. 

She  untied  her  hair,  then  began  to  twirl  the  ringlets  round  her  fingers  and 
play  with  them  in  a  coquettish  manner,  which  she  seemed  to  think  miyhty  kill- 
ing, for  she  smiled  in  evident  self-conceit.  —  London  ZoUt. 

The  Doctor's  was  a  miyhty  fine  house,  fronting  the  sea.  —  Dicktnt^  Dombeg 
omd  8on^  ch.  xi. 

On  my  asking  him  the  next  morning  how  he  found  himself,  he  answered, 
miyhty  weak.  —  ChasttUux's  Travels  in  Xoith  Am.  (1780),  Vol.  II.  p.  14. 

Miyhty  little,  miyhty  few,  miyhty  weak,  &c.,  are  favorite  expressions  in  Amer> 
ica.  —  Jbid.^  note  by  Translator. 

His  face  is  miyhty  little  for  hi»  body.  —  Georyia  Scenes^  p.  184. 

What  miyhty  hard  land  it  is  on  this  road !  The  whole  face  of  the  earth  ia  cov- 
ered with  stones,  as  thick  as  Kentucky  land-titles.  —  Crockett,  Tour  down  £att, 
p.  67. 

You  Ml  be  miyhty  apt  to  get  wet,  said  a  thorough-bred  Texan,  who  stood  watch- 
ing our  movements.  —  KtndaWg  Santa  Fc  Expedition^  Vol.  I.  p.  32. 

A  girl  belonging  to  the  hotel  was  shouting  to  the  boys,  who  had  been  de- 
spatched to  the  bam  for  eggs,  to  "quit  Buckin'  them  thar  eggs,  or  the  candi- 
dates would  stand  a  miyhty  small  chance  for  thar  dinner.**  —  Robb^  Squatter  Life, 
p.  80. 

Mile.  Often  in  the  singular  with  a  numeral,  instead  of  the  plural 
miles.  Mr.  Hartshorne,  in  his  Glossary,  says  its  use  is  universal  in 
England,  where  tlie  vulgar  never  give  it  a  pluial.  **  The  custom," 
he  adds,  **  seems  to  receive  countenance  from  some  of  our  early 
English  poets  ''  —  Salopja  Antiqua. 

Start  the  horses  together  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  milt.  —  Georyia  Scenes, 

Mileage  is  a  very  large  and  even  extravagant  allowance  made  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  some  others  of  the  favored,  for  travelling 
expenses,  eight  dollars  for  every  twenty  miles. 

Cotutlructice  Mileage  is  tlie  same  allowance  for  supposititious 
journeys  from  and  to  the  scat  of  government.  The  allowance 
enures  to  members  of  the  United  States  Senate  once  in  every  four 
years.  When  a  new  president  comes  into  office,  Congress  adjourns, 
of  course,  on  the  3d  of  March,  the  new  president  being  inaugurated 
on  the  4th.     But  the  Senate  is  immediately  called  again  into  ses- 
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Biofn,  to  act  on  the  nominations  of  the  new  president;  and,  tliough 
not  a  man  of  tlieni  Itjavtii  Washiiij^tcsn,  eacli  is  8up|x)Hed  to  go  home 
and  curne  bitck  a^nin^  in  tlic  course  of  the  ten  or  twelve  hours  inter- 
vening lititweeu  tlie  adjoummt*nt  and  Uu*  reasnenibUng.  For  Um 
ima^naf)'  journey  the  aenators  are  allowed  their  mileage  j'  the  sum 
being,  in  tlie  case  of  senat^jrst  from  diatant  Statea,  from  #1,000  to 
•1.500. 

Many  of  the  senators ,  in  1845,  when  Mr.  Polk  waa  inaugurated, 
refused  to  fKX'kefc  their  cun^tructive  milEage,  holding  it  to  he  an  iia|;io- 
aition  on  the  public. 

Comttructii-e  mitcmje  ia  allowed  when  an  extra  Kei^sioii  of  Congre*tJ* 
is  called,  whether  the  senators  and  meml>ers  have  actually  gone  to 
their  homes  or  iiot^  after  the  regular  session. 

Tlie  milenf/e  h  »  fttJll  left*  cxcuMiblf!  *tK3niitmtioii.  TexMB  fcncb  hither  two 
iCillAtor»  auU  two  T^prcsentativeti,  who  receive,  in  adtlttion  to  their  pay,  aom« 
$S,5U0  (Bach  every  i«e*.si<ni  for  merely  coming  hervaiul  ^fiMn^j  dwuy  a^in  tl  wiutkl 
■ooncr  pay  tiiL-m  twice  the  nimiey  to  Mtiy  av,ay)^  —  SJU.INKI  iti  nit  for  travi^l ling 
tatpviises,  whiih  are  not  actudly  Sl,OtX).  Arkansas  wtEl  lake  S^,4KX)  out  of  the 
treuury,  i\m  yt-uir,  inertly  tor  the  travel  of  her  f^vnntoTs.  When  we  come  to 
h»ve  *«iuitiint  and  rc|ircsent4itivc*  from  Oregon  and  i  alifomia,  we  ^hatl  have  to 
negoCUte  a  luAn  exprfcAsly  to  pay  the  miUtujt  of  their  members.  — LcUtr/rom 
B.  GrttUtf,  N.  r.  Tiibunt,  Slay  2,  1848. 

Militaxy  Landa.     Lands  grauteil  to  soldiers  for  military  services. 

MUk-Siokneas.     A  fatal  spasmodic  disease ,  peculiar  to  the  Western 

Stat^^s;  now  said  to  be  owing  to  astringeut  salts  cotitained  in  the 

soil  atid  watera  of  these  regions  (see  Owen*a  Geology  of  Kentucky). 

li  first  attacks  the  cattlCi  and  then  thoise  who  eat,  beef  or  drink 

milk. 

A  few  miles  below  Alton,  on  the  Mt^siasippi,  I  pa»»ed  a  deaert«d  village,  the 
whole  pnpubtion  of  whicli  had  beeu  ileftroyeU  by  the  mUk-dckntu,  —  UoJ^man^ 
Winttr  m  the  WtH^  IM^  2. 

MUklug  the  Street.  The  act  of  cliques  or  great  operators »  who  hold 
stocks  so  well  in  hand  that  they  cause  any  fluctuations  they  plea.«te. 
By  alt-ernately  lifting  and  depressitig  shares,  they  take  all  the  float- 
ing money  in  the  market.  —  MedUri^, 

There  i^  a  distinctioti  between  the  tliriiies  and  brokers  .  .  .  Great  operators  rob 
tht  brokers  by  defilroying  tlicir  cuMtomcr^.  To  use  the  sUing  of  the  duauclal 
qnarter,  th^y  mUk  the  ttrtti,-^  MtdUry,  Mtn  and  Myittrit*  of  Wail  Siretif 

The  majority  of  stotkt*  are  utill  blocked,  and  the  mnrket,  so  far  aa  possible, 
worked  entirely  upon  the  milkinff  protesa,  —  i^.  y.  Ti-ibHne,  Sept.,  1B76. 

BUU.  L  An  expression  coraraonly  applied  to  one  who  has  exjierience 
of  the  world  is^  **  He  has  been  through  the  mill ;  **  a  phrase  equi ta- 
lent to  *'  lie  has  seea  the  elephant.*' 
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2.  An  ima^tiftry  Americtm  coin,  the  thouBOtidih  part  of  ft  dollar 

or  tentli  part  of  u,  cent. 
To  mm.     To  cockle,  tised  of  cloth- 
Mill  Privilege*      A  wat^r  privik'ge.     The  advantage  of  a  waf^r-fall, 

sulTicient,  when  a  dam  i:j  er»ict*.^d,  to  furnish  ^xjwer  to  uperate  a  mill. 

See  Water  Prwilege. 
Miller,     To  drown  the  mitUr  m  to  put  too  much  water  io  the  floar  in 

making  bread*     It  is,  duubtleaa,  an   English  expression.     At    all 

events,  Wright  says  ih^t  putting  the  milkr*s  eye  out\&  a  phrase  used 

when  too  much  liquid  ib  put  to  any  dry  or  powdery  substance.   The 

latter  is  alao  used  in  New  £ngland. 

Millerianx.     The  doctrines  taught  by  the  followers  of  William  Miller. 

When  Sfiitrntm  waa  niakin'  »ucfc  a  noise,,  the  Wtjf^lrtown  folks  mlr  llmugbt 

ther  WA9  something  in  it    Old  Ml»*  0 gave  up  all  busmen*.  And  didn*t  do 

notliin'  biif  tmi|Me  rouad  from  Iioujk*  to  boti«e  a  takiii'  on  about  th«  evml  of  iIm 
world.  —  Widttte  Btdott  Papers^  p.  133. 

MUlerites*    The  name  of  a  religious  sect^  from  it»  fouudiM    WiiiUm 
Miller. 

The  distinguiahing  doctrines  of  this  sect  are:  a  belief  in  tlie  rea^ 
pearance  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth,  *'  with  all  his  saiut*«  and  angels; 
that  he  will  raise  the  dead  bodies  of  all  his  saints,  and  change  the 
bodies  of  all  that  are  alive  on  the  earth  that  are  his;  and  that  both 
thecie  living  and  raised  saints  will  be  caught  up  to  meet  the  Lard 
in  the  air.  There  the  saints  will  be  judged.  While  this  i*  bein^ 
done  in  the  air,  the  earth  will  be  cleansed  by  fire;  the  bodies  of  the 
wicked  will  be  burned;  the  devil  and  evil  spirits  will  be  Inuiished 
from  the  earth,  shut  up  in  a  pit,  and  will  not  be  permitted  to  visit 
the  earth  again  until  a  tliousand  years.  This  is  the  first  resurrection 
and  ^i^i  judgment.  Tlien  Christ  and  his  people  will  come  down  from 
the  heavens*  and  live  with  his  saints  on  tlie  new  earth.'*  Aft4?r  a 
thousand  years,  a  second  death,  resurrection,  and  judgment  take 
place;  when  the  righteous  will  possess  the  earth  forever.  ♦*  The 
judgment  day  will  be  a  thousand  years  in  duration.  The  righteoua 
will  be  raised  and  judged  in  the  commencement,  the  wicked  at  Uie 
end  of  that  day.  The  millennium  is  between  the  two  resurrections 
and  the  two  judgments."  —  Evans\t  Ilisf.  Reli(jiom. 

Believing  in  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the  projdieciest  the  MUleritts 
first  asserted  that,  according  to  their  calculations,  the  first  judg- 
ment would  take  place  about  the  year  1813.  Subsequently,  oilier 
periods  were  named;  and  so  firm  w*as  the  faith  of  many  tijat  the 
Saviour  would  descend  fro»>  the  heavens  and  take  his  followers  up 
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into  the  air  that  thej  dmposed  of  all  their  worltllj  treasureff^  pro* 
▼ided  thexiisi'lves  with  ''  ascension  robes/^  and  waited  with  great 
anxietj  for  the  sounding  of  the  la^st  trumpet,  the  signal  for  their 
Aerial  voyage.  Many  persons  becanir?  inaane  in  consequence  of  the 
excitement  and  fear  attending  this  dehi^ion.  Others  have  come  to 
their  senses,  owing  to  their  rep>eat*d  diHap|>ointmenta  in  not  being 
elevated  according  to  Father  Miller's  promiBe;  and  at  the  j)resent 
time  the  sect  haa  happily  dwindled  down  to  an  insignificant 
number. 

At  fbt  Fmnconm  hotel,  I  fli^t  henrd  of  the  rt'Cfnt  lAfiatietil  tnnvr^mitnt  of  tbo 
MUi§rU€St  or  followers  of  one  Miller,  who  tmighi  thnt  ihe  millenntum,  or  fJna] 
dflttniclion  of  tb*  worldi  would  comu  to  pa*s  lajit  year,  or  on  the  23d  day  of 
Octotwr,  18-44.  —  lifeti'*  Second  Vmt,  chap.  v. 

Million.  A  vulgar  corruption  of  the  word  melon ;  aa,  "  water- mi7//<?fw," 
water-meionA ;  '*  mush-mtV/to/is/*  musk-melons.  The  term  seemB  to 
Itave  been  so  used  by  the  early  settlers. 

In  orcluirdfl  are  all  torts  of  Apple-Tree^* ;  .  .  ,  with  OilworUf  A\fti*nfilUoiu^ 
Cucc umbers,  IValtrmitHom^  &c.  —  True  Retntion  of  Virf/inujt  ntut  Afanniand 

MiUiah.     Militia.     Southern  ^ 

THe  city  *'t/ii7/»«fc/'  emhracinf^  aotnit  of  otir  very  beitt  cittxenUt  have  gon«  iato 
eamp  at  the  Wir-gmunda.  —  CharitMtm  .^fercuty,  April,  1803. 

To  mind.  L  To  recollect;  remetnl^er  A  common  phrase  at  the 
South  is,  **  /  mind  me,**  for  **  I  remember."  It  is  also  used  in 
Scotland, 

I  vrmB  invited  to  diae  out  in  Boston  ;  but,  if  I  can  mirul  the  gentleman'*  nanift, 
I  wbh  I  may  b«  shot.  —  Crockett^  Tour,  p.  82. 

I  mind  oac«^  a  tfond  many  years  ago»  Cross  and  I  waa  over  to  St  Rcf^is,  on  a 
cruise  after  marten  and  Mble,  ~-Nammond^  WiU  Northern  Scen<:s^  p.  331. 

2.  To  watch  J  take  care  of.  An  English  use  of  the  word^  although 
not  in  the  dictionaries. 

As  Boon  a»  ^rls  are  old  enough  to  be  turned  to  any  accoadll(  they  are  aent  out 
to  mind  the  tuiby.  This  minding  the  hahy  is,  in  reaJity^  sauntering  about  the 
atreetfl,  and  nittiug  down  on  dt>*}r'alep9,  and  gossiping  with  other  haby-mlndcra. 
North  Britith  lievifiC,  May,  ia&6. 

Te«f  said  Marj^ret,  I  will  keep  Oh«d.  I  *1I  mind  the  beds  when  the  hirds  ar6 
•bout.  —  Marffaret^  p,  20. 

9,  To  remind;  to  notice.     ^*/  didnH  mind  that"     *' He  minded 
me  of  my  promise*'' 
Mingo.     (Crpek  Ind.)     A  native  king  among  tlie  Creeks,  Choct^WB, 

&c, 
Ifiniater.    L  A  cafJtAL 

2*  A  aculpin.     Massachuaetta. 
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Bfinitterlal.     1.  Kind,  generous,  appreciative,  in  respect  to  minis- 
ters of  religion. 
2.  Furnishing,  producing  ministers. 

There  are  pernons  in  Mansfield  who  have  listened  to  the  preaching  of  the  lour 
generations  of  this  mirUsUrial  family. — Bev.  X.  C.  Learned,  in  Cong,  Qnar- 
teHy,  July,  1861. 

Mink,  Minx.  (PtUorius  viston.)  A  quadruped  of  the  weasel  kind, 
that  burrows  in  the  earth  near  water.  It  is  generally  to  be  found 
on  the  banks  of  streams,  especially  near  farm-houses  and  mills.  It 
swims  and  dives  well,  and  can  remain  under  water  for  a  considerable 
time.  It  preys  upon  small  fish,  muscles,  &c.,  but  also  commits 
depredations  on  the  poultry-yard,  and  will  devour  rats,  mice,  &c. 

Mint-Julep.  A  drink  made  of  brandy  and  sugar,  flavored  with  mint, 
to'  which  pounded  ice  is  added.     See  Jvdep. 

Maryland,  anciently  written  Merryland;  so  called  because  the  inhabitants,  not 
having  the  fear  of  the  lx>rd  before  their  eyes,  were  prone  to  make  merry  and  get 
fuddled  with  mint-Juleps  and  apple-toddy.  —  W.  Irving^  Knickerbocker, 

Mint-Stick.  Candy  flavored  with  peppermint  and  made  into  sticks 
(pieces). 

The  soldiers  hanger  for  dates,  figs,  nUnt-§tickj  ginger-cake,  preserves,  and  other 
sweet  stuff  that  the  sutler  keeps  for  sale.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune,  Letter  from  Ncfik 
ijCa*  lMtf^«.  Carolina,  June  13,  1862. 

y/rs  Miacegenation.     The  mingling  of  the  black  and  white  races  by  mar- 

/  riage. 

Misery.     Pain;  as,  **  They  say  John  Soaker  never  gets  drunk;  but  he 
often  has  a  misery  in  his  head.''     The  word  is  universal  among  the 
Negroes  at  the  South. 
Miss.    Often  used  instead  of  **  Mrs.,''  by  uneducated  people,  in  ad- 
drCvSsing  or  speaking  of  married  women,  especially  in  the  West. 

To  miss  a  Figi^e  is  to  commit  a  vital  error. 

Miss-Liok.     When  an  axe  or  knife  cuts  out  of  line,  it  is  called  in  the 

West  a  miss-lick. 
To  mis-reoollect     To  forget.     **  If  I  do  not  mis-recollect."     Hitch- 

cock^s  Religion  of  Geology. 

The  Senate,  if  we  do  not  mis-recollect,  has  twice  passed  a  bill  abolishuig  the 
franking  privilege.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune,  March  21,  1802. 

Misremember.  To  forget.  **I  misremcmber ; "  t.  e.,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken.     See  Disrememher. 

I  think  you  understand  that  beautiful  figure  of  speech,  Mr.  Slick,  for,  if  I  don't 
misremember,  you  are  a  dab  at  paintiu'  in  iles  yourself,  ain't  you  ?  —  Sam  Slick, 
Wise  Saws,  p.  80. 
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MiBrepreaentative.  A  representative  who  misrepreaents  hb  con- 
Atiitients. 

The  Seniile  listened  to-davto  a  philippic  frnm  Mr-  Sumner  against  Mr,  Bright, 
tnd'toA  bitter  re  pi  j  from  that  misrtprestntatitt  rA  Imliaua.  —  N.  Y,Tnbunt^ 
J»n.  2*3,  13^2 

lOsfliiig.     To  be  among  the  missinff  is  to  be  absent,  to  leave,  to  run 

There  cornea  old  David  for  my  militin  fine.  I  don't  wont  to  see  lilin,  and  think 
I  will  be  atfum^  iht  mUdntj,  —  SkttchtM  af  Ntw  York. 

Misalon  Schools.     The  Atnericaii  term  for  what  tlie  EuglLsh  denote 

by  ragged  schoola. 
Mission arying.     The  doing  niis^^kumr)'  work.     "*  The  Tmlependeat," 
April  21,  1S02,  iti  a  sketch  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  sayu:  — 
He  WAS  always  fond  of  miarifmnr^ing. 
To  missionate.     To  act  m  a  missionary.     Not  well  authorijEed*  ^« 
Websfer.     To  sustain  missions,  as  for  propagandising 

Mr.  Pickering  uotiees  thia  absurd  word,  which  he  found  in  the 
"Missionary'  Herald.'^ 

The  Romish  Church  mifdonated  for  t  ivil  rule,  for  &  ii>CQlair  and  supreme  sway. 
And  so  she  *end*  for  her  priests  as  j^pirltual  pulitieianA  of  the  iowcat  typ«»  —  The 
Cvnffrfffntiimnti^tt  Serm  of  J.  E^  Wifhrote,  D.D> 

Missonrl  Compromise.  A  name  popularly  given  to  an  act  of  Con- 
gress which  wa.'i  passed  in  1S20.  and  was  intended  to  reconcile  the 
two  great  sections  that  were  stnicrgling,  the  one  to  promote,  the 
other  to  hinder,  the  extension  of  slavery.  By  thia  act,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  Mi,'?souri  should  he  acimitted  itito  the  Union  us  a  alave- 
holding  State,  but  that  slavery  should  never  be  establbhed  in  any 
State,  to  be  formed  in  the  future,  lying  north  of  lat  36**  SCK. — 
Wheeter^fi  Dictionartj. 

MlssouH-isins.  The  Missouri ans  have  quite  a  penchant  for  curious 
charactf^rizatioti.  The  ineinherH  of  the  I^egislaturc  are  divided  into 
Charcoals,  Chiy-hanka,  White-legs,  and  Snow-flakes.  The  first  and 
laat  are  the  extremes*  of  both  parties.  The  '*  Chareoal  **  believes 
slavery  a  moral  enormity,  **  the  sura  of  all  ^dllauiest"  as  well  as  an 
impediment  to  the  prosperity  of  the  State.  The  ''Clay-hank  "  says 
nothing  about  its  moral  character,  and  some  of  them  ah^-^olutely 
believe  it  free  from  moral  taint,  hut  a  curse  U*  the  materiLil  interests  of 
tlie  State.  The  '*  White-leg  "  is  the  strong  Union  Democrat,  who  is 
not  considered  quite  reliable  by  the  more  nltra,  who  are  the  ^'  Snow- 
flakes.^*  The  *'  White-legs  "  would  support  gradual  emancipation r 
Then  they  have  two  words  to  express  the  idea  of  miderhand  plotting; 
to  wit,  **  skullduggery  **  and  **  chenanigaa.**  —  Exchange  Paper* 
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Bflstake.    The  phrase,  *'  and  no  mistake,*^  is  used  — 

1.  As  an  equivalent  for  certainly,  positively;  as,  '*  I  will  soon 
pay  you  a  visit,  and  no  mistake,**  It  is  now  being  leplaoed  by  tun. 
And  — 

2.  For  decided,  positively  known,  thorough,  as:  — 

Let  the  President  call  on  the  no-mistake  Unionists  of  the  South,  — those  who 
have  never  been  traitors  for  an  instant,  &c.  —  JV.  Y.  Tribune^  Nov.  86, 1861. 

Mitten.  When  a  gentleman  is  jilted  by  a  lady,  or  is  discarded  by 
one  to  whom  he  has  been  paying  his  addresses,  he  is  said  to  have 
got  the  mitten, 

Toung  gentlemen  that  have  got  the  mitten^  or  young  gentlemen  who  think  they 
are  going  to  get  the  mitten^  always  sigh.  It  makes  them  feel  bad.  —  Neati 
Sketches. 

There  is  a  young  lady  I  have  set  my  heart  on ;  though  whether  she  is  ft-goin' 
to  give  me  hem,  or  give  me  the  mitten^  I  ain't  quite  satisfied.  But  I  rathar 
kinder  sorter  guess  so,  than  kinder  sorter  not  so.  —  Sam  Slick,  Buman  NaUirt, 
p.  90. 

To  mitten.    To  reject  a  lover. 

Once,  when  I  was  young  as  yon,  and  not  so  smart,  perhaps. 
For  me  she  mittened  a  lawyer,  and  several  other  chaps. 

Carlton,  Farm  Ballade,  p.  19. 

BUxed.     Short  for  mixed  with  uncertainty,  doubtful. 

Mixed  up.     Confused,  promiscuous. 

Ses  I,  **  Gentlemen,  you  hear  this  critter  compar  me,  a  free  Amarakin,  to  bit 
darned  heathen  dumb  brute  of  Afriky/'  And  with  that  I  fetched  the  monkey  a 
sling  that  sent  him  a  whirlin'  about  sixty-five  yards,  over  a  brick  wall ;  and  the 
next  minit  the  Dutchman  and  his  boy  was  the  most  mixed-up  pile  of  rags  and 
splinters  that  you  ever  see,  in  one  mud-hole.  —  Widoto  BayhfM  Btuband, 

Mizzy.     Pain  in  the  bowels.     Louisiana. 

Mobee.  A  fermented  liquor  made  by  the  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies, 
prepared  with  sugar,  ginger,  and  snake-root.  It  is  sold  by  them  in 
the  markets.  —  CarmichaeVs  West  Indies.     Mobby.  —  Bailey* s  Die. 

Mobocracy.     The  sway  of  the  mob. 

Mobtown.  A  name  given  long  ago  to  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and 
which  the  lawless  character  of  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  renders 
a  not  unfitting  appellation  at  the  present  day. 

Moccason  or  MoccaBin.  (Algonkin  Ind.)  An  Indian  shoe,  made  of 
soft  leather  without  a  stiff  sole,  and  commonly  ornamented  round 
the  ankle. —  Worcester. 

MoooaBoned.     Intoxicated.     South  Carolina. 

Moocason  Fish.     The  snn-fish  of  Maryland. 
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MocoaAon  Snake,     A  snake  of  bright  color,  reputed  poisonousi  of 

which  til  ere  are  several  varieties. 
Mock  Auction.     A  pretend«*d  auction  sale  URftd  to  entrap  people  froin 

the  country.     New  York* 

Mock  Auctioneer,     A  man  engaged  in  a  mock  auction  establinhment. 

Every  {ler^on  who  c»tUin»  any  Tnoney  or  pro|ierty  frnrn  smother,  .  .  .  by  my 
of  th*  practlee-i  knovrn  u  mock  ftttftinn*,  if.  punij^hnbl**  W  inipn*onmcnt,  &e, — 
Dr*t/i  iif  Penttl  OxU/or  the  Stitte  of  N tie  Yoik,  WU,  §  U27. 

Mocker-Nut.    (Jugtam  (omentana.)    Whitt*-hcarl  hickory. 

Mock  Orange.    (Prunwi  CaraUniafm  )    A  small  evergreen  tree  growing 

southward  from  North  Carol inji.     It  r^^einlJes  the  ch*^rry  burel  of 

Europe,  antl  is  a  beautiful  tree  for  cultivation. 

Mocking  Bird.  \.  {Turdm  polifghtttts.}  This  capricioua  little  mimic 
is  of  a  cinereous  color,  paler  beneath.  It  inhabits  America  from 
New  England  to  Brazil,  but  is  rare  and  migratory  in  the  Northern 
States,  whilst  it  is  common  and  resident  in  the  Southe.rn.  This 
bird*  although  it  cannot  vie  with  most  of  the  American  species  in 
brilliancy  of  plumage,  is  much  sought  for  on  accou»it  of  its  wonder- 
ftil  faculty  of  imitating  the  tone  of  every  inhabitant  of  the  woods^ 
from  the  twitter  of  the  humming-bird  to  the  scream  of  the  eagle.  — 
Encyci.  Americana, 
2,  See  Nine-KiUer, 

Mocuck,  (Chippeway^  mnkak  or  mohuL)  A  term  applied  to  the  box 
of  hircii-bark  in  which  sugar  is  kept  by  the  Chippeway  Indians. 

Molaaaea.  IVd  as  a  plural  in  the  West;  as,  **  Will  you  give  me  some 
of  tho^fe  molasses?  **  When  England  condescends  to  use  this  word 
instead  of  treacle^  she  generally  makes  it  plural. 

Molly  Cotton-Tail.     A  rabbit. 

MoUygaBher.  A  negro  from  Madagascar.  The  original  corrnption 
was  Mnhifffiitij^  from  which  came  Molbjgaxher. 

Molly  Magulres.  A  society  in  Pennsylvania,  in  character  similar 
to  th*i  Ribbon  Societies  of  Ireland,  so  far  as  they  dealt  with  local 
agrarian  troubles, 

*♦  The  Molly  Magutres  of  the  coal  regions  were  composed  almost 
entirely  of  Irishmen*  and  they  kept  the  forms  and  practices  of  the 
secret  societies  of  the  old  country.  They  combined  against  mine* 
owners  and  overseers  as  they  had  combined  against  landlords  and 
agents,  and  from  their  combination  came  assassinations  likewise, 
although  with  less  excuse,  if  there  can  be  any  excuse  for  assfiAsinar 
tion,  for  they  were  not  starved  or  evicted.     Their  crimes  were  worse, 
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as  their  excuse  was  less;  and  the  cruelty  was  as  ferocious  as  the 
offence  that  caused  it  petty.  In  committing  the  murders,  the  society 
took  the  course  common  in  Ireland,  and  had  it  done  by  persons 
unknown  in  the  section  where  the  victims  lived,  and  returns  of 
courtesies  were  arranged  by  which  murders  were  exchanged.  They 
also  pursued  the  same  course  in  regard  to  terrorism  of  witnesses  and 
to  subornation  of  perjury,  and  consequently  for  a  long  time  made 
trials  a  farce." 

Murders  were  committed,  and  great  quantities  of  coal  and  other 
property  destroyed  by  incendiarism.  In  1875,  they  terrorized  over 
the  whole  country,  threatened  whole  towns,  and  compelled  the 
ordering  out  of  the  militia.  On  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  a 
series  of  the  most  cruel  murders  was  committed,  until  at  length,  by 
strategy,  ten  of  the  members  of  the  society  were  arrested  for  the 
crime.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  by  the  members,  who 
appeared  to  swear  to  an  alibi,  but  who  were  advised  by  counsel  to 
go  home  and  not  be  prosecuted  for  perjury,  all  were  convicted 
of  murder,  and  on  the  20th  June,  1877,  executed.  —  Providence 
Journal, 

Mommick.  To  cut  any  thing  awkwardly.  Provincial  in  various  parts 
of  England.  —  Halliwell,  Wright.  A  word  used  in  the  South  and  in 
western  New  York  and  Pennsylvania;  in  the  latter  pronounced 
mommuxed.  It  may  be  the  same  as  the  word  which  follows,  although 
used  in  a  different  sense. 

In  the  Congriession  Reports  on  the  Hamburg  massacre  of  the  late 
war,  a  negro  witness  tluis  testified  in  relation  to  a  man  who  was 
shockingly  mangled  and  left  to  die :  — 

**He  was  po  bloody  I  couldn't  exactly  see  how  he  wa«  shot,  but  I  noticed  a 
place  on  his  hip  that  looked  like  he  was  chopped  with  an  axe  or  hatchet.  It  was 
cut  in  a  sort  of  laying  over.  He  was  the  worst  mommlcked  up  man  I  'most  ever 
seen.  —  Sennte  Rept.'Misi.  Docm.,  No.  48,  iHh  C^mg.  let  Session. 

Mommock.  To  handle.  **  Don't  mammock  these  tilings, ''  t.  e.  don't 
handle  or  disarranp^e  them.  A  term  in  use  at  Old  Plymouth.  Mass. 
Wright  notices  the  word  mnmmicl',  to  maul,  as  common  in  various 
English  dialects,  which  may  be  the  same  word. 

Money.  Among  the  many  names  for  money  are  Brads;  Dimes; 
Dooterumus,  shortened  to  Doot;  Hardscales;  Ilardstuff;  Mopusses; 
Rags;  Rocks;  Scads;  Shinplasters;  Spelter;  Stamps;  Stuff;  Shot; 
Spoons;  Sugar;  Tin;  and  the  universal  one  of  Greenbacks. 

Monitor.  The  name  given  by  Captain  Ericsson,  a  distinguished 
naval  engineer,  to  the  first  iron-clad  vessel  constructed  under  his 
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direction.  Having  a  reyolving  turret.  This  re.iael  wft.«j  built  In  New 
York,  whence  she  went  to  Hampton  Roads  in  Virgiiurt^  wbore^  in 
her  memorable  action  with  the  Confederate  iron-elnd,  **  Merrimack,** 
she  rendered  important  service  to  the  l^nion  causp*  Soon  after 
(Dec.  81,  18ri2),  the  *' Mrmittir '*  ffmndered  at  sea^  while  on  her 
yojf^  to  Charleston.  A  number  of  ves.^ek  of  similar  construction 
built  during  the  late  civil  war  were  called  Moniiars.  See  Turret- 
Skip. 

Otir  MunitoTj  — ulie  cumcd  h*T  titk  welL 
Though  short  the  race  sihe  rnm, 

Sitie  left  A  record  for  the  world  to  tell 
Of  "victory  nobly  won/' 

Tendurly  g^imrd  her  in  thy  depth*,  O  Sea! 

For  never  nobler  vessel  mihd  o'er  thee. 

All  honor  then  to  EricHson,  who  planner)  the  Af*>7»jV<>r, 
Aiiil  knew  it«  fight ii}g  qunliticifl,  Iwfore  we  dreamed  of  war! 
And  may  brmve  Worden  never  know  a  nAtiorr»  cold  neglcctt 
So  lon^  as  we  We  a  Mamtor  our  Union  to  protect p 

Baltnd  of  the  Monitor  and  Merrimack. 

Monk-Fish.     See  Devil-Fish. 
Monkey.     The  weight  of  a  pile-driver. 

Monkey-Shtnea.  Tricks,  such  as  those  of  bojTB  at  play;  proceedings 
at  once  farcical  and  reprehensible. 

Monongahela.  A  river  of  Pennsylvaniat  so  called^  gare  its  name  to 
the  rye  whiskey  of  wliich  large  quantities  were  produced  in  ita 
neigbliorlifXHi,  and  indeed  to  American  wliiskcy  in  general,  a.?  dij^tiu- 
guished  from  Usquebaugh  and  Inii>howen,  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
sorts. 

Moiiroe  Doctrine.  The  hiBtorical  **  Monroe  doctrine  *'  consisted  of 
two  declarations,  the  first  of  which  grew  out  of  the  discussions  had 
Id  1823,  atid  earlier^  between  our  governraent  and  that  of  Russia 
and  Great  Britain  in  regfard  to  the  proper  limits  of  our  Xortti- 
westem  territorjr.  The  leading  powers  of  Europe  up  to  that  time 
had  been  accustomed  to  consider  the  unoccupied  portions  of  the 
western  world  as  still  open,  in  point  of  public  law^  to  settlement 
and  cohmization  as  derelict  territor>%  upon  which  they  mijyjht  enter 
and  which  they  might  sub.^equeutly  hold,  on  condition  of  occupying 
the  land.  For  the  ?iake  of  reluitting  this  pretension,  Bt  least  so  far 
as  it  migiit  be  held  to  restrict  our  territorial  claims  in  the  North- 
west, the  admini.'<tratirjn  of  Mr.  Monroe  took  the  occfusion  to  as.sert, 
**  as  a  principle,  in  which  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United 
States  were  involved,  tlnit  the  American  continent,  by  the  free  and 
independent  condition  which  they  have  assuined  and  maintain,  are 
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henceforth  not  to  be  considei'ed  as  Aubjects  for  future  oolonizstfi 
by  any  European  power/'  It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  John  Quiney] 
Adams  wa.s  the  author  of  this '^^  piinciple;**  and  the  motives  b; 
which  he  was  influenced  in  propounding  it  ai^e  elalxirately  e«t  fortfe 
in  the  correspondence  he  had  at  that  per  if  wi  with  Mr.  Middleton* 
then  our  ministi^r  at  the  Russian  court,  as  also  with  Mr.  Rush,  our 
able  aniba^ssatior  at  the  Court  of  St,  James.  His  argiinient  waa,  in 
brief,  that  tlie  South  American  States  and  Mexico,  by  rirtue 
their  independence,  had  acceded  to  all  the  proprietary  ng^hts  for- 
merly enjoyed  by  Spain ;  and  since  the  United  Stated  claimed  to 
extend  their  jurisdiction  to  the  Pacific,  and  thus  over  the  whole  of 
tlie  North-western  territory  which  they  had  not  yet  actually  occu- 
pied, it  hence  resulted  that  both  the  northern  and  southern  conti- 
nents of  America  had  pfuised  under  the  civil  dominion  of  the  B<?veral 
States  among  which  they  were  parcelled.  In  other  words,  it  was 
contended  that  the  flag  of  some  power  now  covered  and  i>rotected 
all  the  territory  of  the  western  world,  which,  b<^ing  thus  preoccupiedl 
by  civilized  nations,  would  henceforth  be  iicce^^^ible  to  Europeans 
and  to  each  other  only  on  the  footing  of  bo  many  indt?pcndent  sover- 
eignties claiming  and  asserting  a  jurisdiction  wfiich  shielded  the 
whitl*'  continent  from  encroachmeut^i  under  the  old  and  long-reeog- 
nized  rights  of  discovery  and  settlement.  The  **  Monroe  c/ocfrifiei" 
under  this  hea<i,  had  that  extent  and  no  more. 

The  second  branch  of  the  declaration  made  by  President  Monroe, 
in  his  annual  message  of  1823,  related  to  the  apprehended  attempt 
of  the  European  powers,  combined  in  the  Holy  Alliance,  to  reaub- 
jugate  the  Spanish- American  States  which  hivl  tlirown  off  their 
allegiance  to  the  mother  country.  These  powers  had  scdemnly 
declared  at  Verona,  in  1822,  their  *♦  resolution  to  repel  the  maxim  of 
rebellion,  in  whatever  place  or  under  whatever  form  it  might  show 
itself,**  fis  liefore  at  Troppau  they  had  puV)Hcly  announced  *•  that 
the  European  St-ates  have  an  undoubted  right  to  tnke  a  hostile  atti 
tude  in  regard  to  those  nations  in  which  the  overthrow  of  govern- 
ment might  operate  as  an  exann>le."  W!io  does  not  see  that  a  blow 
aimed  at  the  Spanish  pmvinces,  in  pursuance  of  princijfles  such  aa 
these,  was  equally  direct^  at  ua,  as  the  revolted  provinces  of  Great] 
Britain,  and  in  which,  if  anj'wher^,  the  **  overthrow'  of  government " 
might  be  deemed  to  ojierate  j^s  an  "  example  **  calling  for  chastise- 
ment? At  the  same  time.  Great  Britain,  by  virtue  of  her  eonstitu- 
tioiial  principles  of  civil  liberty,  was  equally  averse  to  such  a  fiolicy 
as  w^as  espoused  by  the  Htfly  Alliance,  and,  moreover,  ha*.!  already 
entered  into  favorable  commercial   relations  with   the    SpaoUh* 
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Amerfean  republics,  which  she  was  unwilling'  to  renonnce  or  to 
subject  anew  to  the  hazards  and  intenriipticmaof  war.  Uii<l«r  th»?He 
dfemnstances  it  was  that  ^fr.  Canning,  then  the  British  Si^cretAry 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  proposed  to  Mr,  Rush  that  '*  the  j^vemnient  of 
the  United  States  Hhould  go  hand  in  hand  with  England  "  in  resist- 
ing any  attempt  directed  to  the  resnhjugation  of  the  revolted  colo- 
nies of  Spain;  and  it  was  in  conj*equence  of  Bueh  a  previous  concert 
of  views  iHftween  the  two  governments,  as  well  as  in  obedience  to 
obvious  considerations  of  public  policy,  that  I!dr.  Monroe  declared, 
in  1823,  that  the  United  States  would  consider  any  **  attempt  of  the 
Allied  Powers  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemi- 
sphere as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety/*  —  ^t'at tonal  Intelii" 
gmcer,  Sept.  18,  1858. 

Par  eight  yciiri  we  havie  diplomntized  wilh  Enfjrland  on  the  f  ubjcct»  And  the 
qoflftioti  19  now  mnre  crunplicftled  than  ever.  Perh*ps,  tfter  the  liip*ie  of  another 
Uma  of  eJ^ht  veMini,  w«  niiy,  by  »oiiie  treaty  with  FloglAud,  be  admitted  to  a 
partkipatiim  in  the  facilities  for  mter-oceaitic  romiimnic-Ation  wtiich  tlie  i^illimcin 
[of  ranama]  afford?.  But  as  to  any  pecultnr,  not  to  say  rxchisivr,  advantiifjpa 
in  the  iiithmtu*,  which  we  have  claimed,  they  cannot  be  obtained.  While  other 
nations  were  passive,  it  was  thought  bert*  that  we  could  p«cure  the  inthmnn  by 
the  insertion  of  a  plank  in  a  party  platfoniit,  or  iome  other  lei^rdenmin.  If  w« 
DOW  fall  hack  on  the  ALmroe  doctrint,  we  wlmll  see  the  diff*«rfuce  l*etween  nn 
ibstrBetJnn  and  it*  appficatlon  in  prat'tife.  f  >ur  theon'  is  yet  to  be  defined  aad 
recognized  am!  applk-d.  —  fflfrfCmorf )  5k«,  Oct.  30,  18^8. 

MoBt^.     (Span.)     A  ^me  of  chance  played  with  c-arda,  of  which  the 
Spanish -Americans  are  excessively  fond. 

There  are  other  gurnet  at  cards  pnictL«n*d  among  the  people^  depending  more 
npan  ftkill ;  but  tiiat  of  tl  mnntr^  Iwing  one  exc!u*tvely  of  cbanee,  pottfte«ie«i  ati 
all^Wirbidig  attraction  diffiiult  to  bei'imceived  of  by  the  uninitiated  i^^pectator. ^ — 
Ortg^^  Com.  nfprmnrt.  Vol  I,  p.  2'ii*. 

I  pMsed  through  an  open  dof>r  leadincr  into  a  back  room,  where  were  a  small 
party  of  men  and  women  betting  at  nn^ntt.  I  hnt  a  couple  of  dollars^  *' juist  to  gel 
the  hang  of  the  gome,**  as*  the  factstioHA  Sam  ^lick  woufd  say,  and  then  retired  to 
my  lodifingi.  —  KtmlnU^  Snntn  F^  Ejpeditian^  Vol.  I.  p,  46. 

Monumental  City,     Baltimore;  so  called  from  the  several  fine  monu- 
ments it  contains. 

What,  under  the  drenmstanee*,  would  not  hare  been  the  fate  of  the  Mtmu- 
mtmi*%i  Cit^^  of  Ilarrisburg,  nf  Philadelphia,  of  Wanhington,  .  .  .  each  and  tty^rr 
ime  of  whu'h  would  have  Uin  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  — Edteard  EetrttU 

Moon  down.     The  setting,  or  time  of  setting,  of  the  moon. 

Thry  landed  at  Santa  Rom  liland,  at  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  mooiidofloii, 
or  U  o'clock  r.  M.  —  Florida  Corr.  o/N.  Y.  Tnhum, 


Moonglade. 
water* 


A  beantifid  word  for  the  track  of  moonlight  on  the 
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MoanriBe.     Rising*  or  time  of  rising,  of  the  mooD.  —  N.  F.  Tribune* 

MoouBhinera.  A  term  applied  iu  the  West  to  the  makers  of  illicit 
whiskey,  or  *v  ho  evade  the  excise  on  the  article* 

NebtoD  County,  Kcntuok}',  is  the  home  of  the  Mwm^iner;  that  i*,  the  ttiann- 
facturer  of  illicit  whistkey.  .  .  ,  The  Jft»rm*Amflr  reifaPila  the  reveiiuft  o(lici*r  w»  « 
being  to  b«  extitifi:ut9^h«df  and  favorable  u|>p<jnunily  i^  i\w  only  iUmjp,  hit  iu»)u  for 
putting;  hif  belief  into  practice.  —  Cwr.  jV,  Y.  hvminy  PoM^  June  l(j,  1377. 

A  NaflhviUe  des^patch  «aya  the  nrveime  olBceri  recently  broke  up  fouiteen 
illicit  distilleries,  capturing  twelve  moi^uthintr*. — ^V*  Y.  He-mid. 

Moonahower.  A  shower  which  descends  from  a  cloud  so  situated  aa 
not  to  obscure  the  moon*8  rays.     New  England. 

MooBo.  {Cfrvux  alceg,)  Tht»  Abenaki  Indian  name  of  an  animal  of 
the  genua  Cerrua,  and  the  largest  of  the  deer  kind,  growing  some- 
times to  the  height  of  seventeen  hands,  and  weighing  twelve  hun- 
dred pounds.  This  animal  inhabits  cold  northern  climates,  being 
found  in  the  forests  of  Canada  and  Xew  Englund. 

Lech  ford,  iu  his  early  account  of  Xew  England,  entitled  *•  FUlne 
Dealing,*'  &o.,  printed  in  1642,  says:  — 

There  are  beare^t,  wolves,  and  foxe«,  and  maay  other  wITd  boaat9,  aa  the  moc», 
a  kind  of  dcare,  as  big  bb  eotne  ojcen  and  lyons,  as  I  harit  heard. 

In  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Higginsou,  sent  about  July  24, 
1629,  from  Naumkeag  (Salem),  Mas8.»  he  says:  — 

Hen  «n  »«ver«l  iort^^  nf  deere.  Abu>  ...  a  greal  beast  called  ■  tnolke,  an 
biggeas  tn  oxe. — FtWs  Annnbof  Sahm^  who  in  a  note  addji.,  *^It  L»  Ukely 
that  the  moike  is  what  is  comniiijniy  called  a  moose.** 

Mooae-Bird.  A  name  of  the  Canada  Jay.  (Gamdu^  Carmdenxli  ) 
Maine.     Also  called  Whiikey  Jack^  which  see. 

Mooae-Fly.  A  stout  brown  fly,  resembling  a  horse-fly,  nisty-colored 
beneath,  with  unspotted  wings.  Tltey  bile  sharply.  Common  iu 
Maine,  —  Tkortau,  Maine  Woods,  p.  228.  The  Abenakiscall  them 
BoHosqyasis, 

MooBo-Wood.     A  species  of  maple-tree,  upon  the  leaves  of  which  the 

moose  feeds.     See  Leather-  Wofnl. 


Some  of  the  deer  w^re  close  along  9horc,  feedini;'  upon  the  p^iss  that  $ 
there;  otheri  were  nibblinjo^  at  the  leaves  of  the  mooa-ioood  upon  the  bank.— > 
ffammond,  Wild  Nortker'n  Sc€nt*^  p.  liS. 

MooBe-7ard.  During  the  winter,  the  moose,  in  families  of  ftfteen  or 
twenty,  seek  the  depth  of  the  forest  for  shelter  and  food.  Such  a 
herd  will  range  thmughotit  itn  extent  of  about  five  hundred  acres, 
subsisting  u|K>n  the  mosses  attached  to  tiie  trees,  or  browsing  thd 
tender  branches  of  saplings,  especially  of  the  tree  called 
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fi|9&     ne  Indians  name  part^  of  the  foreflt  thus  occupied  jnoose- 
Wridtk'^^G&dman^s  AmertcaT4  Nat.  f/iW- 

In  ihe  far-away  northemmofit  wtldji  of  Mainet 

Where  tlw  mumiurinj^  i»iii<pR  all  the  year  complain, 

The  stalwart  wocNt-cuttcr  pitdie»  hU  camp; 

In  his  cabiu  of  Ictjy^  ihtnA  hii«  winter  Ump. 

And  oft  when  (he  ftutOK-ktrtl  hath  fonni^d  itt  ^rd^ 

And  trampt^d  the  »now«  like  a  pavement  hard, 

The  woodiDan  fonakev  hU  »l«d  anri  hi«  team, 

And  bU  harvest  of  logs  by  the  froren  stream ; 

And,  armed  wiLli  hi«^  axe  and  hin  ride,  he  goes 

To  slaui^ter  the  moo^e  b kicked  in  by  the  saowi; 

And  many  a  iiavnry  bau<|U€'t  duth  cheer 

The  fire  Aide  joy»  of  Uia  wintry  year. 

With  the  haiiQch  of  the  mcK»»e  and  the  dappled  deer. 

N>  Y^  KmckcrtnH:lfr,  Oct.^  1858. 

Mop-Board.  The  wash-board  which  eitends  around  the  floor  at  the 
bai^e  of  the  walls  in  ihe  ititerior  of  a  house  id  ho  called  in  New 
England 

More.  The  comparatire  endinj^  -^r  and  -tut  are  very  ooramotily 
discarded  both  by  apeakers  and  writerB»  even  from  mono-Hyllabic 
mdjectivea,  and  their  placea  supplied  by  more  and  most* 

The  first  edition  of  the  work  rciritained  a  more/uU  viK^aliulary  of  English  wordt 
thao  the  dictionaries*  which  at  thai  time  were  i^acraLly  lued  in  achooti.  —  Wor- 
ceiier,  Prtfact  to  IHctiimary^  1856. 

Tba  Mexican  clerj^  are  nowhere  fanioui  for  atnctneM  of  life  or  purity  of  char- 
acter. They  have  the  reputation  of  being  more/oud  of  carda  thati  of  tlieir  br«\*- 
iaH«f*  —  Harptr't  Mapnzine^  Vol.  XVIL  p.  179. 

Morgan.  The  phrase,  **  //«  *j*  a  r^ood  enough  A/or^jf^in,"  originated  as 
follows:  During  the  **  Anti-Ma.MOnic  "  warfare  in  tlie  State  of  New 
York,  a  gi^at  excitement  was  created  by  the  aWtiction  of  one  Mor- 
gan, who  was  »aid  to  have  been  confined  by  the  Free- masons  in 
or  near  Fort  Nia^ara^  and  afterwards  drowned  in  the  river.  The 
alleged  reason  fur  the  reported  crime  was  Morgan  *»  betrayal  of 
Masonic  secreta.  The  excitement  was  worked  up  to  the  highest 
pitch,  by  the  finding  of  a  dead  btidy  floating  in  the  river,  which  was 
said  to  lie  that  of  Morgan.  Even  his  wife  swore  to  the  identity,  and 
a  lost  tooth  was  fitted  into  the  jaw.  It  was  afterwards,  however, 
ascertaineil  beyond  a  doubt  that  tlie  body  was  not  that  of  Morgan, 
whoije  fate  gtill  is  a  mystery. 

It  was  asserted  that  the  whole  affair  wae  got  up  for  political 
effect.  A  current  story  wa.H.  that  a  celebrated  politician  concerned 
in  the  affair,  npon  being  reminded  that  tlie  dead  liody  found  would 
not  pass  for  Morgan,  said  that  it  waa  **  a  gaod  tnuufjh  Morgan,''  for 
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hia  purpose.    The  phnLse  han  now  passed  iiifco  general  u.<^e, 
applied  to  a  really  or  supposed  bare-faced  imposition,  partici 
in  politics.  —  G.  C  Schaeffen 

Morgan  Horse.     A  tjjje  of  horae  bearing  hia  name,  and  coming 
Vermont,  U  familiar  to  the  sporting  world.     This  breed  of  horsea 
traced  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  derive*  i 
hame  from  Justin  Morgan,  of  Randolph,  Vermont,  a  schoobnaater, 
who  owned  the  animal  from  which  all  have  descended* 

Mormon.     1.  The  pretended  author  of  the  **  Book  of  Mormon/* 

Ikholii  t  were  itbout  ta  write  them  hII  whk'h  were  enfrraven  upnn  the  |>Ut>a«  of 
Ne|ihi,  hut  th«  Ixrrd  forbid  it^  saving.  I  will  try  the  Uitb  of  my  |>eufile;  tliere> 
fore  I,  Mitrrnvn,  du  write  th<d  ihiDgSi  which  have  been  cotnmttiidcd  me  of  Um 
Lord.  —  Book  o/Ncphi,  chap.  xii. 

2.  One  of  the  Moimunit^,  or  Latter-day  Saints,  a  religious  Beol 
which  derive  their  name  from  the  *'  Book  of  Mormon*''* 

The  Book  of  Mormon,  first  published  in  the  year  18S0,  purporta 
to  be  the  record  or  history  of  a  certain  fxiople  who  inhabited  Ami 
icft  previous  to  its  discovery  by  Columbus.     Thiii  history,  con 
ing  prophecies  and  revelations,  was  en^'aven  (according  to  it)^ 
the  cotnraaud  of  God,  on  small  brass  platen*,  and  depisiUxl  in  ih 
hill  Comora»  in  Western  New  York.     These  plates  were  disctiVAre* 
(the  Mormons  say)  by  Joseph  Smith t  in  the  year  1825:  they  con- 
tain certain  hieroglyphics,  in  the  E>^'ptian  character,  which  Smithy 
guided  by  inspiration,  translated.    They  purported  to  give  the  histoi 
of  Ameiica  from  its  first  settlement  by  a  colony  fr^m  the  tower 
Babel,  to  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.     It  stated  that  tl>e  Saviou] 
made  hb  appearance  iiinm  this  ccmtinent  after  his  resurrection 5] 
that  he  planted  the  gospel  here,  had  his  apostles,  pixipheU,  teachers, 
&c. ;  that  the  people  were  cut  off   in  consequence  of  their  trani 
gressions;    and  that  the  last  of  their  propheta  wrote  the  Book 
Mormon  on  the  brass  plates  above  named,  **  which  he  hid  in 
earth  imtil  it  should  come  fortli  and  be  united  with  the  Bible,  fo] 
the  accomplishment  of  the  pur|,>08e8  of  God  in  the  last  davB," 

Smith  readily  fonud  many  to  believe  hia  statements,  and  in  1830| 
organized  hia  firs^t  church  of  Mnnnons  in  Manchester,  Ontariaj 
County,  New  York.  Other  preachers  sprang  up,  who  **  aaw 
and  prophesied,  oait  out  devils  and  healed  the  sick  by  the  layinj 
on  of  hands,"  and  performed  other  miraclea.  New  churcJie^ 
societies  were  formed  in  other  States,  until  in  a  few  years  their 
number  amounted  to  many  thon frauds.  Tliey  removed  in  a  l>ody  to 
MiMonri,  where  a  most  cruel  and  relentlei^  persecution  sprang  up 
against  them,  which  forced  them  to  quit  their  homes  and  the  Si 
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They  then  sought  a  refuge  in  TJUnols,  where  they  founded  a  city 
called  XaUTOO^  in  which  they  erected  an  immense  edifice  or  t**mple. 
Persecution  followed  these  people  in  Illinois-  They  were  attacked 
by  armed  bodies  of  men,  by  order  of  the  State  authrtriti*'«,  driven 
out  by  force,  and  compelled  to  abandon  or  j^acriftce  their  property* 
Scbch  aa  surriTed  the  persecution^  after  traverf^irtg  the  boundless 
pfairies,  the  deserta  of  ttie  Far  We«t,  and  the  Rocky  MountjuuB, 
finally  fouajd  a  resting-place  near  tlie  Great  Salt  Lake,  where  some 
forty  thousand  of  them  have  established  them^veSt  and  (now  1857) 
chiefly  oonatitute  the  Territory  of  Utah. 

Mormondom.  The  country  occupied  by  the  Mormotia;  the  whole 
bo*iy  of  Mormons. 

Monnonism.     The  doctrines  of  the  Mormon ites* 
Monnoaites,      The    followers    of  the    fa<:titiou8   prophet  Mormon, 
us^ually  called  Moimons. 

Morphrodite,  for  Hermaphrodite,  A  common  prommciation  among 
seamen,  and  in  sea^iorts*  for  a  two-masted  vessel  of  a  particular  rig. 

Firgt  Dotcn^taMtr,     Wh*l  Boit  of  !he  way  is  that  for  a  colonel  to  n^  bimsetf  7 
Se&md  Diiwn-ecuitr.    JforpkrodUe  ng,  I  gu««s.  —  Cor.  JV.  T*  Tribune. 

Mortal.  Used  in  vulgar  parlance  adverbiaUy  for  mortedhji  i.  e.  ex- 
cessively. 

It  WM  ft  murtal  hot  t]jiy,  and  peo{>Ie  actuflUy  sweat«d  to  that  degree  it  Jaid  th« 
diist.  —  Sam  Sticky  3d  Ser,,  p.  102. 

To  mosey.  1.  To  be  ofif ;  to  leave;  to  sneak  away.  A  low  expres- 
sion. The  following  is  said  to  be  the  orig^in  of  the  word :  A  post- 
master in  Ohio  by  the  name  of  I^Iof^es  rjin  away  with  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  belonging  to  the  j^oveni  merit.  To  mosetf  t^jf]  or  to 
run  away,  as  Mr-  Mose^^  had,  then  l»ecame  a  by- word  in  Ohio^  and, 
with  its  meaning  somewhat  extended^  has  spread  over  the  Union. 

After  f  left  you,  or  rathfir  after  yuu  Teft  me,  whvn  tln*m  fellnws  told  you  to 
jMfiWf  «jr  before  lb«  lM*at  went  to  tnem,  —  jV,  Y,  Fumify  Ci/jujntHitm. 

2.    To  mos€t/  along.     To  jop  along;  to  manage  to  get  along. 

I  Ml  get  a  room  nkely  funjistied,  and  lay  wife  and  I  will  jea  mogty  along  tfll 
die  election  trouble  U  over,  aa*  dea  deniMl  be  a  powerful  ftiglit  of  whitewaatuo* 
to  be  done.  —  N,  Y,  Tribune, 

Sternberg  giTes  malter  and  moulter,  as  provincial  in  Northamp- 
tonshim,  with  the  same  meaning  as  to  *' mosey."  The  word  more 
properly  originated  from  the  Spanish  vumase^  very  common  at  the 
South-west  and  in  California,  which  has  the  same  meaning.     Sea 
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Mosey  Sugar.  The  name  of  a  cake  made  of  sugar  for  childreo. 
Pennsylvania. 

Moshay.  A  slave  who  came  from  Florida  at  the  beginning  of  the  late 
civil  war  states  that  this  is  the  name  given  thei-e  to  the  keeper  of 
bloodhounds. 

Mosquito  Bar,  Musquito  Net  A  net  or  curtain  which ,  in  the  South- 
ern States  and  in  the  AVest  Indies,  is  placed  over  the  bed  to  protect 
a  person  from  mosquitoes. 

Mosquito  Hawk.     Dragon-fly.     Louisiana. 

Mossbunker.  (Alosa  menhaden.)  A  fish  of  the  herring  kind.  See 
Menhaden  and  Bunker. 

This  bay  [New  York]  swarms  with  fish,  both  large  and  small,  whales,  tonnfea, 
and  porpoises,  whole  schools  of  innumerable  other  fish,  and  a  sort  of  herring  called 
the  martbanckei'M^  and  other  kinds.  —  Danktr$  and  Sltiyttrj  Voyat/t  to  New  Tort, 
1679,  in  CoU.  L,  L  Hist.  Soc,,  Vol.  I.  p.  100. 

Under  the  surfaces,  and  inside  the  exterior  of  all  these  [smooth  charmcters], 
there  may  be  found  as  many  asperities  as  there  are  bones  in  a  mottbunker.  — 
Dow's  SermoM^  Vol.  I. 

Most.     A  common  error  in  speaking  and  writing  for  almost. 

Most  of  us  Americans  have  been  to  see  the  **  monster  nuf^yret.**  It  was  fottod 
about  three  mouths  ago  at  Kingower,  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  Mel- 
bourne, by  four  old  California  miners.  They  have  been  four  years  in  the  digginga, 
and  had  most  a  pile  before  striking  the  last  prize.  — Letter  of  J,  F.  ThomUm^ 
Dec  24,  1857,  in  San  Francisco  Bulletin. 

Moth-Bliller.      (Genus  Tinea.)     A  small  moth  very  destructive  of 

woollen  fabrics,  furs,  &c.,  the  detestation  of  housekeepers. 
Motte  or  Mot.      (Freiicii.)      A  clump  of  trees  in  a  prairie;   also 
called  **  an  island  of  timber.**     Texas. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  prairies  should  be  entirely  destitute  of  trees;  for  there 
are  timber  prairies,  where  trees  grow  in  mattes  or  groves,  sometimes  termed 
islands,  from  their  resemblance  to  wooded  islands  in  the  sea.  —  Afayne  Reid^ 
The  Boy  Hunters. 

Before  us  lay  beautiful  prairien,  with  the  smooth-grassed  surface,  varied  here 
and  there  by  herds  of  cattle  and  little  belts,  mattes,  and  groups  of  live  oak.  — 
Olmsted's  Texas,  p.  137. 

All  that  was  necessary  was  to  ke<'p  a  bright  look-out,  and  not  fall  into  an  am- 
buscade while  passing  the  different  mots  and  ravines  scattered  along  our  trail. — 
Kendall's  Santa  Fe  Fxped.,  Vol.  I. 

Mought.  This  obsolete  preterite  of  mat/  is  still  heard  among  old 
people  in  the  interior  parts  of  New  England. 

**  What  moufjht  your  name  be  V  "  said  Potter. 

"Well,"  said  I,  "it  mouf/ht  he  Mr.  Samuel.  I  thought  I'd  keep  back  Slick, 
for  I  knew  he  wouldn't  talk  if  he  knew  who  I  was.  —  Sam  Slick,  Wise  Saws^ 
p.  131. 
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Motmdft.  An  artificial  elevation  made  of  earth  of  toHous  forms  for 
Bepulcbral  and  other  purjioses,  of  which  large  numbers  are  foutid, 
chiefly  in  the  wider  IxiLUnn  land,i,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  ^lisivissippi  and  Ohio  Kivers*  In  the  most  fertile  val- 
leys, and  thn«e  mo^t  easy  of  cultivation,  th^se  Tnoun»ii  are  found 
in  the  greatest  numbens.  In  England,  they  woald  be  termed  tumuli 
or  biUTowa. 

Mound-Builders,  The  aboriginal  race  w^hich  erected  the  ancient 
mounds  and  other  earthworkfi  found  in  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  Rivers  and  their  tributariea. 

If  we  admit  th*  cttrrectnefts  of  Mr  GftltaUn*R  views  [l^hAt  the  ant'icnt  »j^cdI- 
ture  of  North  Aiin'rica  uriginrtTed  between  the  lropic5i],  w»?  mtml  derive  the  n^ri- 
calttireof  ri»*?  moumi-bmi*iert  1mm  ihu  Sntith,  and  assign  thnt  rar^  chmTiciht^ically 
a  cnm|kanitivcly  low  date.  Thin  we  are  not  prepared  to  do  ;  tm  the  contrjin.',  there 
art  liuifiy  faet»  tc*^i\»^  to  entahli^h  (or  the  mountl-buildtrt  n  wry  high  antiquit^'i 
iic  — Siguier,  M^mumtnti  riftht  S(»uimppi  Valltjf. 

We  uwd  not  look  to  Mcjdco  or  any  other  coontrj'  fr»r  the  deftcendants  of  ihe 
moumhlmihhrtu  We  probably  »ee  them  in  th«  pres«<;nt  red  race  of  the  same  or 
adi»cent  regiutis.  — Lttpham'i  Aniiq.  »/  Wiwamsin, 

The  red  man  came,  .  ,  » 
The  manting  hnnter  trilK'f,  warlike  and  fierce; 
And  the  mmind-builthrg  vaiiishi'd  fn>m  the  ea>rth. 
The  itotitude  of  centnne**  untold 
Has  settled  where  they  dwell.  —  Styant^  The  Prairies. 

Iffound'City-  The  city  of  St,  Li>u is,  so  called  from  the  number  of 
artificial  niound;^  that  occupied  the  site  on  wbit-b  the  city  is  built. 

Mourners.  Per^^ns  on  the  **  anxious  seat  ^'  in'Metbodist  churches, 
And  at  •*  reviviil  "  meetina^,  are  technically  ternied  **  maurnerM;  ** 
that  in,  fjersons  mourning  for  their  sins.  iA*^*^^-*^^^^ 

**  Crowding  the  mourner}*,^*  in  political  slang,  means  adding  some  L  *^fi^ 

further  embarrassment  to  pohticlana  laboring  under  ditBeultiesi.  /* 

Moutn*t  for  mlffhtn't  has  given  rise  to  maytn't  for  »ifl//r»V.  In  a 
country  school,  a  great  overgrown  boy  will  rise  on  the  back  seat, 
and  say  very  aheepi&ldy  to  the  iichoolma*am»  **  Please,  inarm, 
ma^tn^t  I  gweout  ?  " 

To  move.  1.  For  to  renmi^e.  To  change  one's  residence.  In  the 
city  of  New  York,  it  is  tlie  cushjni  Ui  hire  house.'?  l>y  the  year  from 
the  first  day  of  May;  and  as  many,  especially  of  the  fjoorer  class, 
remove  every  year  or  two,  an  immeuHe  deal  of  pu{4H-in-the-corner 
pUjing  takes  place  on  that  day,  producing  many  curious  scenes  to 
latouish  the  stranger.  The  custom  is  being  grailually  ' '  honored  in 
the  breach  "  of  it;  but  had  Ilogarth  been  a  New  Yorker,  and  lived 
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twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  May-day  would  certainly  have  foand  a 
place  in  his  (ielineations  of  human  eccciitricitios. 

These  Are  great  mapinff  times*  The  «overe%ns  tit  Eiirofi*  dre  being  tn&rtii^ 
much  a^Aiiijit  thrir  wilj ;  and  the  ?av^reijajn  people  of  New  York  are  on  the  ct© 
of  mi>rinfj^  iiccnrding  to  cuji|»>m»  whifh  Imi*  nindt*  th<?  Miiy-d*y  •port^  of  ihia 
city  a  very  peculiar  feature.  Could  the  aovereij^us*  of  Curf»{>e  only  mim^  »«  c««ily 
A«  the  soven^ignj*  uf  New  York  do,  from  house  Ut  hiiitse,  pAliie«  to  puluc*,  4c., 
they  would  \ye  well  eoTitent,  and  not  eomplaiu*  as  many  inover»  to-murrow  will* 
JVr.'r.  Sumlay  Atlfu,  April  30»  1818, 

Mr.  In^in^  gives  the  following  humorous  account  of  the  origin  of 
tliia  custom  of  monng  on  the  first  of  May:  — 

The  mumofable  emi^frotion  [of  the  people  of  Communipiiw  to  Xisw  Am»terdAai] 
took  place  on  vhc  fir%t  of  May,  and  was  lou^  cited  in  tradition  a»  the  ffmnd  mop^ 
mff.  The  anniversary  of  it  was  ptouidy  ob^^rved  anuHiu  iheir  »ous,  by  turnilif 
their  bous^es  topisy-tun'Tf  and  carrying  all  their  furnitiiro  into  the  «trpFta«  iM, 
And  tiii»  i»  the  real  orij^in  of  the  uai versa!  aglfatiou  and  jnnrin*/  by  wliii  It  this 
most  r^'sllfeM  uf  cities  ia  literally  turned  out-of-doors  on  ©very  May^day.  ^ — 
Knick^rbt'CkiT,  N,  T. 

2.  To  go,  depart.  Much  U8ed  in  familiar  language,  particularly 
in  the  pliiase  ta  be  momng.  Some  of  our  novelints  are  borrowing 
from  English  novelists  the  absurd  pseudo'pHdK";*l//f7.'m./.  i.nlv  nn> 
vincial  in  England, 

As  »oon  a!*  the  t'ercinony  was  over,  *'  Now/*  aay*  I,  **  w^  must  ^/e  n  mm-tn^.'"' 
Sam  SlitJc^  Humnn  Nature,  p.  166. 

Much.  In  New  England,  **  lie  ii*  very  muck  of  a  man,"  me-ans,  h6 
is  a  man  uf  Yery  good  qualities;  and,  when  a  discarded  suitor  says 
of  his  foimer  mistress,  '*  She  is  not  mt^cA  of  a  girl  after  all,"  he 
means  to  imply  that  she  is  **  no  great  shakes.** 

Mud-C?racker.  A  name  given  by  boys  to  a  fire-cracker  which  ex- 
plodes with  a  didl  report. 

Mud-Dabbler.  A  »j>ecies  of  »raall  fresh- water  fish,  of  thti  same  ap- 
pearance as  the  mucker ^  although  much  smaller, 

Mud-Devil.     See  Water-Dog  and  Salamander. 

Muddle,     A  confusion,  as  of  those  who  muddle. 

A  respectable  winj;  of  slaveholders  will  be  attached  [to  a  propojied  political 
party j ;  and  we  stiall  all  gn  alonj;  beautifully  in  a  mild  mnddU  of  pT»-«Uv©rjr 
Compmmlsea,  — jV.  Y.  Tribunt,  May  19,  1802. 

Mud'Fisli.     (Meltiuurn  piftfmtTa.)     A  small  fish  on  tlie  Atlantic  ooa»i« 

which  biirmws  in  the  mud* 
Mud-Head.     A  nickname  applied  to  the  natives  of  Tennessee. 
Mud-Ben.     I,  The  euphonious  and  rather  jieculiar  epithet  applied  by 

the  brokers'  clerks  to  that  class  of  women  that  engage  in  the  fasci- 
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Badng  but  uncertain  garae  of  stock  speculations.  The  average 
** mud-hen"  b  middle-aged^  rather  stout  in  person,  m  voluble  in 
CDuvereation  aa  a  stump-apeaker,  and  posses^d  of  an  inordinate 
defiire  to  become  a  **  stock-sharp/*  She  has  a  wonderful  amount 
of  goAsip  atid  ** dead-sure  points"  to  communicate^  and  is  by  no 
Beans  unwilling  to  reve^  all  she  knows  to  any  one  who  k  supposed 
have  information  relative  to  any  stock,  and  in  return  can  give 
her  a  point  —  San  Francivco  Po^nt,  Nov.,  1^76. 

2,   (Hailus    Vinfintanwt,)     The   common    name   of  the    Virginia 
Rail  of  oruithologtsUi.     It  inhabits  small  ^^treams  and  marches. 
Mud-Hook.     An  anchor.     g.L   k  *1  k^  ■ 

W($  »oon  let  doiTQ  our  muJ-hook.  .  ,  ,  In  the  monting,  tbe  sea  had  gooedowa* 

Mud-Poke.     (Grus  cinrrea,)     A  wading  bird :  a  crane. 

Smifttriii^  himself  down  on  the  ed^e  of  a  pond,  catehinff  fijih  for  hourfi  ttigether, 
and  bearing  do  littl*?  reaetiiUljiijci  to  the  notable  bird  of  the  crane  fainilj,  ycleped 
Mud'Pukt.  —  Irvinff^  KnicJc^rhocker,  p.  317. 

Mud-Pout,     See  Cat^FUh  and  Pout. 

Mud-Scoop.  A  dredge;  a  dredjjing'  machine  or  boat  u»ed  in  taking 
mud  from  the  bottom  of  rivers, 

Mad-SiU.  The  lougitudinal  timber  liid  upon  the  ground  Ut  ionn  the 
foundation  for  a  railway.  Hence  figuratively  applied  to  the  labor- 
ing classes,  as  thn  gubstratura  of  society,  in  the  following  puissage 
of  a  speech  of  Senator  Hammond  of  Soutli  Carolina,  which  haa 
occasioned  much  remark:  — 

la  all  social  systems,  there  must  Iw  a  class  to  perform  the  dnul^cry  of  life; 
that  {a,  a  c\aA*  requinrija:  but  a  low  order  of  ht^ellect  and  hut  litth*  pkill.  Such 
a  claf»  you  louwt  have,  or  you  would  not  htive  that  other  cla#fi  which  kada  pro- 
ginaa,  dvilizatJon,  and  refinement.  It  constitutes  tlie  very  muti-miU  of  nocitty  ftnd 
of  political  g«>vernnient ;  and  you  ini|L;ht  a«  well  airefiii|>t  t4i  build  m  hotote  in  the 
Air  a*  to  build  either  the  one  or  the  other  except  ou  thia  mud-nlL  — Spetch  of 
8€nnior  ffammond^  March  4,  1858. 

It  is  time  that  Vir|^iiiia  was  turnini;  her  atrentJon  to  manufactureii,  niei'hAtiicM, 
minini^,  and  forei^  commtn-e.  No  t.ountr)^  no  Sttite,  can  live  upon  one  only  of 
the  five  cardinjil  power*  of  prrKliution.  She  mu»t  re^url  to  all  Ihe  h'vi«  cotnbinedf 
and  Abe  i*  doiriiC  it.  F  mv  thnt  lalH»r  I*  nwt  the  ^"miuf^iH"*  of  society;  and  I 
thank  G^^kI  itiai  the  old  coKmijil  aristocracy  of  Vir^nia,  which  tIe*pi.-<Hl  mcdina- 
ical  and  manual  labor,  b  nearly  run  out —  Speech  of  Goctiiuir  Whe  of  F»r- 
yJtMci,  185S. 

Yet  the  haughty  Creole  lady's  sorest  sorrow  lies  not  thert ; 
*T\x  not  that  the  Yankee  mml^tU  will  pollute  her  Mtci\*d  air, 

Batlad  of  tht  VrtMCtnt  C%. 

Mud' Sill  Clubs,  The  miners  and  working-men  of  California  who 
tfup^Kjft  Broderick  in  his  oppositioti  to  tlie  adtuiuistratiou  are  pre- 
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paring  for  a  vigorous  campaign,  and  are  already  organizing  them- 
selves into  associations  which  they  style  **  Mud-sill  Clubs.**  —  New 
York  Evening  Post,  1858. 
Mud-Turtle.  (Stemothosrus  odorata.)  The  popular  name  of  a  reptile 
common  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Marsh  Tortoise  and 
Mud  Terrapin  are  other  names  for  the  same. 

Love  tunes  the  sbepherd^s  pipe,  and  makes  him  blow  it  out  with  a  warmth 
and  energy  sufficient  to  move  Rmud^urile.  —  Dow*i  Sermons,  Vol.  I.  p.  26. 

Mnlada.     (Span.)     A  drove  of  mules. 

We  reco^ized  the  horsemen  as  a  band  of  robbers,  and  their  object  was  plain ; 
collected  our  mulada  into  a  compact  body,  with  our  pieces  cocked,  ready  for  ser- 
vice. —  RuxtorCi  AdventureMj  p.  65. ' 

The  Indians  frightened  the  mules,  which,  turning  round,  broke  the  pole  of  the 
wagon.  As  this  accident  prevented  us  keeping  up  with  the  mulada  ahead,  the 
conductor  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  men  driving  the  herd.  —  Wood's  RtpoH 
on  the  Padfic  Wayon-Road,  p.  7. 

Mulatto.  (Span.  mtUatOj  mulo,  mule.)  A  mulatto  is  the  ofEnpring  of 
a  white  and  a  negro ;  a  quadroon,  of  a  white  and  a  mulatto,  being 
one  quarter  black;  a  mustee,  of  a  white  and  a  quadroon,  or  one 
eighth  black;  and  a  mustajina,  of  a  white  and  a  mustee,  being  one 
sixteenth  black.  Terms  implying  a  much  less  admixture  of  blood 
are  prevalent  in  Cuba.  —  Bait,  Sun,  Sept.  3,  1858.  See  Negro; 
also  Sambo, 

Mule  Deer.  (Cervus  macrotis.)  The  largest  of  the  true  deer  found 
in  North  America.  It  derives  its  scientific  name,  macrotis,  from  the 
great  length  of  its  ears,  resembling  those  of  the  mule,  whence  it  is 
sometimes  called  the  Mule  Deer,  Its  more  common  appellation, 
Black-tail  Deer,  is  owing  to  the  black  tip  to  its  tail.  — S,  F,  Baird. 

Mule  Rabbit     See  Jackass  Rabbit. 

Muley  or  Mooley  Cow.  A  name  quite  common  in  New  England, 
and,  we  believe,  elsewhere.  Muhy,  a  cow,  is  equally  common.  In 
Connecticut,  it  is  distinctly  a  hornless  cow.    Provincial  in  England. 

Halliwell, 

Mooly  coufy  mooly  cow,  home  from  the  wood, 
They  sent  nie  to  fetch  you  as  fast  as  I  could. 
The  sun  has  gone  down :  it  is  time  to  go  home: 
Mooly  cotCj  mooly  cow,  why  don't  you  come  V 

Mrs.  Anna  M.  Wells. 

Muley  Saw.  (Germ.  MUhlsdge,  mill-saw.)  That  variety  of  mill-saw 
which  is  not  hung  in  the  gate.  It  is  also  spelled  mulay,  moiley,  muhley, 
the  last  indicating  its  origin. 

To  mull.  To  soften  and  dispirit.  —  Johnson.  The  only  authority 
cited  by  Johnson  is  from  Shakspeare :  — 

•  1        -  ^        ..♦.  ... 
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Muitdt  deaf,  tleepj^  in»eiuible»  —  C&riolanuM. 

Used  in  New  England:  1.  In  the  sense  of  siirrinj^f  bustling  in 
«n  underhand  way,  and  iJi  a  metaphor  derived  from  mulling  wine. 

Therci  hft»  been  a  pretir  conftidembte  muUin^  gating  on  aitiotig  tht  doetOTB^  tntf 
•en  tli«  quack  medicine  came  ocit.—  i/nr^wre*,  p.  170. 

2.  To  think ;  to  inediute. 

At  the  aiumal  dinner  of  the  New  England  Society,  in  New  Yorki 
Mr.  Clemens  (Mark  Twain),  in  5i>eaking  of  **  Old  Prohabilitiea," 
and  the  frequent  chiinge.s  of  weather,  aaid:  — 

He  dneBn't  know  what  lUe  weather  in  ^itif*  to  be  in  New  En|i:;1and.  .  >  .  WisU, 
be  muilt  over  U«  and  by  and  by  he  gvts  uut  »oiiit;tbin($  alMiut  like  thi»^  &c. 

Mumble  the  Peg.  A  boy's  game.  It  consista  in  endeavoring  to  draw 
out  with  the  teeth  a  peg  driven  almost  wholly  into  the  ground.  The 
successful  one  of  oDur»e  wins. 

Mum^achog.  (Genan  Fuwluluf.)  The  popular  name  of  the  Barred 
Killifiah  of  naturalists*  It  is  a  small  fish  from  two  to  four  inches 
in  length,  and  frequents  the  aalt-water  creeks  and  the  vicinity  of 
the  wharves.  Thia  Indian  name  is  retained  on  both  side*i  of  Long 
Island  Sound, 

In  Virginia,  there  must  be  a  lar^jer  variety  of  tlii«  fish,  as  Miss 
Ramsay,  speaking  of  the  fishes  sold  at  Norfolk,  says:  — 

Fine  mummfchog  are  t6  be  had^ 

With  tailors,  alewives,  dmni,  and  nhad. 

Picture  of  Amerimf  p.  155. 

To  mnmmock.     To  handle.     See  Mammock. 

Mung  News.  FaUe,  fictitious.  I  do  not  know  the  ori^^n  of  the 
phrase. 

A*  miiny  of  our  citiz<!ni  wbo  intend  lo  fjo  to  California  mar  ba^e  Ibeirnrraiiife- 
menta  ufKin  lb«  muni/  nrtci  of  jionie  i*f  the  pitip»*r^,  we  cuiiceive  it  To  b-e  our  duty 
to  itate  that  most  of  thc*e  tetters  are  fictions.  — i^T.  T.  Exprt4$^  Feb.  17»  1849, 

Murphy.     A  potato*     New  England »  New  York,  and  Canada. 

Muxth.     Plenty,  abundance,     A  north  of  England  word. 

I  think  we  should  have  had  a  ffiMr/A  of  it  this  vear,  but  the  j«iimmer  ban  been  & 
Ulde  too  eold,  and  Indian  corn  must  have  a  hot  ^ut\.  —  Bi'otikr't  Eottfind,  p.  76. 

Muab.  Indian  meal  boiled  with  water,  and  eaten  with  milk  or 
molasses.  It  is  often  called  hasty-pudding,  and  is  a  favorite  dish 
throughout  the  United  States.  In  Ilallamshire,  England,  (o  mush 
means  to  crush  or  pound  very  amall.  From  thi,s  our  word  may  have 
originated.  -A-   A*-^  f^Jivl-j',         1—    i^w-^^j^  ^.  ¥%  ' 
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The  earliest  use  of  the  term  we  have  tnet  with  is  in  Ilardip's 
**  Description  of  the  Last  Voyage  to  Bermudod  in  the  Ship  Mary- 
gold,'*  London,  1671,  where,  in  speaking  of  Indian  comi  he  says:  — 

In  Ihickucts  like  a  I'^ne,  it  Nature  rotil'd 

Clo!»e  up  ill  Leaves  to  k(M'p  it  frotn  the  cold ; 

Which  ht'in^  groun'd  and  l:»t»vPd,  Mutk  they  niAke 

Tht-'ir  hungry  Sfnunt*  Huni^trfor  to  slake*  —  p  11* 
E*en  in  thy  native  regions,  hnw  I  bhish 
To  hear  the  Pcfnn«y1vouiAnii  caII  itiee  math  / 
On  Hudson's  bank»,  white  men  of  B«dj^nc  :fpAWii 
Insult  and  eat  the«  by  the  name  9Uppawu.  —  SiTrlotf,  fftuty  Pu^tJimg, 

Our  hasty  pudding  we  can  eat 
Without  the  Southern  fiweetiieM^ 

Thooijh  true  it  h  that  muMh  without 
MolaHCft  want!  completeness.  — Afum^mcrm* 

MoBic.     Amusement,  ftm.     '*  Jim  is  a  right  clever  fellow;  thero  Is  % 

great  deal  of  music  in  him," 
Musical.     Amusing.     New  England. 

Mtiaicianer.  A  muflician.  Vulgar.  Used  in  Norfolk  and  London, 
England. 

The  muMcianen  toi  down  right  in  fmnt  of  the  alAjcfB,  and  ihev  was  led  by  i 
handsome  young  nuin,  who»e  hend  went  from  one  »ide  to  the  oib«r  iik«  happy 
people  at  a  camp  meetia\  —  jV.  Y*  Sjtint  vftht  TvfntM* 

MuAkeet.     See  Mt^quii  and  Musketo  Gras$, 

Mnskelunge.     See  Maakinong^* 

Musketo   Grass,      A  rich   native  grass   of  Western    Texas.      See 

Twenty  acre*  in  potatoeft,  and  half  an  acre  in  the  Texas  Mosquit  or  Mtuktto 
Gra&.  —  Maccn  TtUs^rffph, 

MuskrOx.  (Oviho9  moKcha/m.)  This  anitnal  inhabits  the  hilly,  barren 
grounds  between  the  Welcome  and  Copper  Mountains,  from  the 
63d  or  64th  parallel  to  the  Arctic  Sea.  In  size,  it  is  nearly  equal 
to  the  smallest  Highland  cattle;  but  it  is  more  compactly  made, 
and  the  shaggy  hair  of  its  flsnika  almost  touches  the  ground.  It* 
flesh  is  tainted  with  a  strong  flavor  of  niusk»  which  is  more  particu- 
larly the  case  with  the  bull.  —  S,  F.  iiaird. 

Musk-Rat  (Fibfr  ziheihicus.)  An  ftuimftl  closely  allied  in  tn rm  and 
habits  to  the  beaver,  inhabiting  the  banks  of  streams  and  potjds* 
It  has  a  powerful  musky  odor  in  summer,  which  it  loses  in  winter. 

The  beasts  of  the  Countrey  [Virjsjinia]  are  for  the  mont  part  wllde,  .  .  .  *i 
Kakownii,  Po^sowna,  .  .  »  and  Xfrnkt-Rtiti  which  yield  Mu)*k«  as  the  Mtisk^- 
Cftti  ^t».  —  WhUak§r,  Good  Ntw^Jhrn  Virginia  tl6iaj,  p.  41, 
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Over  in  the  meadow,  in  lite  r&tdi  on  the  ihore^ 
Lived  A  mother  mMk-mt  mnd  h«r  little  rattier  foar, 

**I*i\*e  I  *'  Mid  the  moihcr.    **  We  dive/*  Mkl  the  four: 
So  they  dived  and  they  burrowed,  in  the  roedB  on  tbe  ihorv. 

OHee  A,  lVndsu:orth, 

Mtisqaafth.  (Abenaki  lud.,  mwkwesnt^  red  animnl.)  The  muisk-mt 
aniatig  the  traders  in  the  Northern  States  is  often  called  liy  this 
aboriginal  name. 

A  mutcaMcuM  b  «  beante  of  the  forme  and  natun?  of  otir  wnter-rnt^^  hut  many  of 
them  •oiell  exceedingly  ttronglr  of  ma^e.  ^  Smithy  HUt.  of  Virj/imn^  1032, 
Boohe  It.  p.  27. 

If  China  euppote  ft  merit  of  prvcedeocy  in  Muske,  Virginia  may  jit^tly  oppose 
them  with  her  Muak-Rat,  ur  AftueoMUi^  which  in  ill  prohftbjUiy  cAunut  but  be  this 
tame^^HnMuyi,  Fir^'nui  Richly  Fa/iiecf  (1S09). 

Musquash  Root.     (Cicula  maciUcUa.)     Au  tiin1>elliferou5  plant  and 

deadly  poison. 
Mttas.     A  corruption  of  me^s^  a  state  of  confusion ;  a  squabble;  a  row. 

This  vulgariinii  is  very  common  in  New  York. 

"My  head  aches/*  naid  be  :  *Mlii«:y  have  |wit  my  mind  and  Unly  both  into  a 
confounded  pmimw/'  —  Mrs.  Child^  LtiUr$from  New  Fm't,  p.  129> 

I  saw  ihe  BritiRh  flag  a  fiyin"  from  the  top  of  ib«  maRtt  and  my  first  notion  wa» 
to  haul  it  down,  and  up  with  the  etar!!i  and  fiiripeti;  but  I  conii^luded  I  hadn't  bet- 
ter tay  nothin'  about  it,  for  it  might  get  the  two  nations  into  a  muM,  and  then 
there  would  have  to  be  a  war,  —  Hiram  BlifflowU  Lttttr  in  Fnm,  Comp^tnioti, 

Mr.  Sou li' is  trying  to  get  up  a  n»«at  with  Spain,  or  with  I^ui*  Nap<deon.~ 
Mnjfvr  Dotpnintf  in  Nntitjtml  InUlUijtnttr, 

Mo§t.    Sati*fartJon,  eh  !    Well»  if  he  wants  to  make  a  muM,  I  'm  on  hand,  — 

^y,  A  GLincti  at  Ntw  York. 

I  gttt  into  a  muu  down  at  the  store  tut  night,  and  was  whipped,  and  deserved 
\Jltt»*^Borthwick'»  Ottifomia^  p.  153. 

When  near  their  place  of  debarkation,  they  came  acroM  a  gang  of  b^hoys,  with 
whom  they  came  in  coi)i»ioii ;  and,  aw  that  clajs  of  individuafM  are  always  inclined 
to  h»v<^  a  bit  of  A  "  ff»tMf/'  that  result  w««  very  rood  accomplished,  —  N,  Y.  Spirit 
c/tht  Times, 

There  is,  also,  an  old  EnierlJsh  word  mnss^  meaning  a  scramble; 
but  it  has  apparently  no  connection  Mdth  the  above. 

Ani.    *'Whenlcry'rt,  Ho! 

Like  boyfr  into  a  mttsg,  kings  would  start  forth, 

And  cry,  Your  will  V  "  —  Ani,  and  CUopatm^  Act  ill.  Sc.  II, 

To  muaa.     1.   A  corruption  of  to  met^n.     To  dij^arrauge,  disorder;  to 

tumble,  rumple.     Ex*  j  '*  I  hate  to  ride  in  an  omnibus,  because  it 

mwi*€9  my  clothes;"  "  I  ^m  all  mue»td  up."     The  word  is  much 

used  in  New  York. 

Sea  that  beanttful  girl  [the  morning  after  a  ball] ;  her  hatr  mnt*ed  nnd  moi^sy, 

\  what  li«»  in  the  bureau;  aad  her  whole  cootour  wearing  the  appe«nuice 
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of  an  angel  rammed  throagb  a  bash  fence  into  a  world  of  wretchedneia  and  woe. 
Dow's  Sei-mons^  Vol.  I.  p.  161. 

2.  (Dutch,  morsen.)  To  soil,  besmear,  befoul;  as,  **That  child 
has  mussed  hiuiself  all  over  with  molasses  candy.'' 
MiuMiulmen.  Thei-e  are  American  as  well  as  English  writers  who 
thus  form  the  plural  of  the  Arabic  Mussulman^  erroneously  imagining 
the  last  syllable  to  be  the  English  word  inan.  The  correct  plural 
is  Moslems  or  Moslemin. 

A  correspondent  of  the  "N.  Y.  Daily  Times"  (Nov.  6,  1851) 
has  carried  out  the  absurdity  by  coining  the  term  yfussuWoy  !  He 
says:  — 

The  Turkinh  sultan  has  just  sent  me  one  of  his  sons,  Master  Abdel  Hamid,  a 
little  Mussulboy  uf  nine  years,  to  be  educated  in  Paris. 

Mossy.  1.  Disarranged,  disordered,  tumbled;  as,  ^*  Although  yoor 
cap  has  just  been  ironed,  it  looks  quite  mussy.^^ 

2.  (Dutch,  morsig.)  Smeary,  dirty,  nasty;  as,  "These  plates 
have  not  been  wiped  clean:  they  look  mussy,^^ 

Mustafina.     See  Mulatto,    «^  A  7  ^* 

Mustang.  (Span,  mesteffo,)  The  wild  horse  of  the  prairies,  descended 
from  the  stock  introduced  into  America  by  the  first  Spanish  colo- 
nists. He  is  of  various  colors,  a  cream  color  and  piebald  being 
quite  comihon.  Mustangs  are  found  in  the  greatest  numbers  on 
the  rich  prairies  of  South-western  Texas,  where  I  encountered 
numerous  herds,  and  experienced  the  not  unusual  excitement  of  hav- 
ing a  stampede  caused  by  them.  They  are  generally  of  bad  dispo- 
sition, and  hard  to  subdue.  Few  are  seen  west  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
Young  or  untrained  mustangs  are  called  cow-ponies ^  which  see. 
See  also  illustration  to  Buck: 

The  wild  horse  of  the  prairies,  and  the  invariable  companion  of  their  inhabi- 
tants. S|virinj^  in  diet,  a  stranger  to  grain,  easily  satisfied  whether  on  growing 
or  dead  grass,  inured  to  all  weathers,  capable  of  great  labor,  the  musUmg  pony 
seems  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  prairies  as  the  camel  is  to  the  desert.— 
Thorpe's  Backtcooih,  p.  12. 

Mnstangers.  Men  who  employ  themselves  in  catching  mustangs  for 
market. 

The  business  of  entrapping  mustangs  has  given  rise  to  a  class  of  men  called 
mutt/irif/ers,  com|H)sed  of  runaway  vagabonds  and  outlaws  of  all  nations,  tha 
legitimate  border-rullians  (»f  Texas.  —  Olmsttd's  Texas,  p.  443. 

Mustang  Grape.  Indigenous  to  Texas,  probably  a  variety  of  the  Vitis 
rotumlijiora  of  Michaux.  The  bundles  are  small,  each  graj^e  being 
the  size  of  an  ounce  lead  ball.  A  wine  is  made  from  it  similar  to 
Port,  or,  according  to  some,  Burgundy. 
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To  miuter  out.  To  muster  troops  out  of  service  is  to  enter  them  on 
ft  muster-roll  previous  to  their  discharge.  The  expresflion  attracted 
the  attention  of  Dr.  W.  IL  Riissell,  tlie  cnrre^x)nilent  of  tlie  "  London 
Times,*'  wbo»  in  speaking  of  the  Union  trtx)p»^  said:  — 

Thej  will  a««rlv  mil  go  Iwoie  to  he  '^iniiaUred  out  of  the  wnrice/*  m  it  b 
eillML 

Webster,  in  noticing  the  expression,  refers  to  Hazlitt, 

IffnttonJiead.  A  stupid  feUow;  chowderhead;  puddingheiul;  dunder- 
head*    See  Chowderhead. 

ColumhtiP  tuoght  *  parcel  of  mutton-JteadM  that  Afl  *gjf  IDiglst  be  poUed  On  it* 
ftnaller  cud;  and  they  (llAftked  him,  with  m.  very  mutUm-keadtd  wo^t^  that  Ihe 
thing  was  tM*y  eitcmgfa  to  do  liter  they  knew  bow  to  do  it.  —  Batttm  Ctmrief^ 
NoUct  of  Hiawaiha, 

To  mnx  is  much  used  in  New  England  for  mtus ;  as,  ^*  Don^t  mux  my 
crinoline  '* 

**  Stop  niMzJ'ii'  thit  bresd  I  one  would  thJnk  yna  were  a  drove  of  young  hog« 
to  tee  you  at  the  f»ble.  Ton  We  emten  enou^^h  for  twenty  pei»ple,  I  phnin't  Jmve 
yoa  mv^ng  iiid  ^mmin^!  up  the  vtctUAk/'^X  M*  Buiteg  (The  Daiilmr$ 
Kevt  Afnn),  TKty  All  Do  It,  p.  22, 
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ITabber.     In  the  city  of  New  York,  a  thieL 

To  naU.     To  arrest 

Kaked  Poaaeasor.     The  occupant  of  land  for  a  long  period  withont 

a  title,  behiij  the  manifest,  evident,  and  undii^giiifsed  possessor,  is 

called  in  Texas  the  naked  po^tessor. 

Ten  years  of  peiiceable  iK>!i»esiilon  And  ciilti%-atiun,  use,  or  enjoyment  thnreof, 
without  any  evidence  of  title,  shAll  give  to  f>uch  n>iktd  poutmor  full  property,  pre- 
omiive  of  sll  other  clainiA,  in  «nd  lo  six  hundred  »nd  forty  Acres  of  bndt  includ- 
ing- his  improveint*nL  —  Lmtg  of  Ttxa4i. 

Namaycuflh.    (Salmo  najnaifcush,  Penn.)    The  great  trout  of  the  Lakes. 
Rkhardfim, 

lYankeen.  (Chinese.)  A  species  of  light  yellow  or  fawn-colored  cloth, 
made  from  cotton  of  the  same  color  (G 0.^31  t/pium  reiiqio.'ium),  which 
cobr  is  permanent.  This  article  was  formerly  imported  in  large 
quantities  from  China;  but  »incethe  cultivation  of  the  raw  material 
in  the  United  States,  introduced  by  Mr.  John  Forsyth,  formerly 
Secretary  of  State,  Nankeens  have  been  manofactured  here,  iu 
ereiy  respect  equai  to  and  cheaper  than  the  Chinese  article. 
~  t7 
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Karragansett  Pacer.  A  bn*ed  of  Rbode  Island  horses  onc#  revj 
famous;  but»  although  we  often  hear  of  Narrnrian^ett  pnren,  there 
is  now  no  particular  breed  so  called.  In  a  pamphlet  «rutjt1«c1 
"  America  Dissected,**  by  the  Rev,  Dr.  Mac  Sparran»  published  In 
Dtiblin  in  1753,  the  writ:er,  in  speaking  of  Rhode  L^land*  8ay«: 
**The  produce  of  this  cnlony  is  fat  cattle,  wool,  and  fine  hontes* 
which  are  ejc|)orted  to  all  parts  of  En)[rlish  Am*mca,  They  are  re- 
markable for  their  fleetnes.*i  and  swift  pacing,  and  t  have  ai^f^n  «ome 
of  them  pace  a  mile  in  little  more  than  two  minutes,  a  good  deal 
lees  than  three."  According  to  that  veritable  hi^toriaii,  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker^  Narragamett  pacers  were  welj  known  in  the  early 
days  of  New  Amsterdam* 

In  olilen  time,  the  honet  mmi  vAlurd  were  (mcen.  To  this  enc!  th^  Hired  wi« 
ptopamiled  with  c*rB.  The  Narraffnmttt  pticrr$  were  in  such  Tepui#<  thitt  Ibfcv 
were  sent  for,  at  much  trouble  and  expeane.  —  Walton,  Bkioritsal  Taht  fifOttltn 
Timei. 

Not  so  easily  dirt  he  fPeter  Stuyvesiint]  escape  from  the  crafty  hand*  of  a 
crafty  man  of  Pyquiif;;  who,  with  undaunted  persfiveraiu'**  and  n«p«ratfd  onnets* 
finally  liarpiined  him  out  of  his  ffoodly  Hwitcb-taUed  char^r,  h-jivinjr  in  pla 
thereof  a  \  iltaTuiufB,  foundenpd  Nafraffamett  pncer.  —  KnicXarltorktr't  X.  Y, 

I  had  nn  everlasiin'  fast  Nnrra^nnMttt  ptictr,  I  woa  considemblc  proud  of  him, 
I  assure  you;  for  he  took  the  rag  off  the  buah  in  ^Tvni  Atyle* — Bnm  Sticky 
Human  iVnfiire,  p,  218. 

Naiy.  A  common  corruption  of  **  ne'er  a."  So  rtari^  on^,  for  **  ne'er 
a  one.'*     See  Ne^er  a. 

It  'a  no  uae  aT|i;:iif>'in'  th«  niatt«r,  ^I  *m  the  ugHeitt  man  now  on  top  of  dirt- 
Th«r*«  nnry  nnther  like  me. —  Widow  Ba^ty't  Hitsband, 

**  Arter  t  got  into  Mohile,  I  was  bothered  and  pestered  by  the  people  itoppin* 
in  ih0  Mtreet  to  look  at  me,  alt  dirty  and  llf(htwood  «mokcd  m^  I  wa»^  from  being 
on  the  boat" 

cleaned  up  a  little/'  interposed  tidy  Ltiry* 

rou  got  nary  cold  tater  to  chokci  thai  gal  with?  "—  llnd* 

Among  the  many  **  highfaluten"  toasts,  sentiment*,  and  mottoes 
produced  on  the  occasion  of  the  successful  laying  of  the  Atiatitic 
telegraph  cable  was  the  following  at  Nortli  Conway :  — 

The  Atlantic  Cable  and  the  Whitu  Moti ti tat n%  — both  monimicnta  of  Ood*i 
power,  but  miry  otie  alike.  —  A",  i',  AVrwwiy  Po4i,  Sept.  b  1858. 

Nary  Red.  A  contraction  for  ♦♦  ne*er  a  red  ftvutl/'  allu<lins?  to  the 
color  of  the  copper  cent.  —  See  Hed  CtnL 

In  the  course  of  a  few  week*»  the  new  coin  fthe  rm  K' i  oenrj  wnl  he  j 
ennitgh  at  pnr;  the  Spani'^h  roin*  will  go  nut  ftf  the  hand"  of  the  brt>krrf 
they  already  have  dtpapjieared  frotu  nrdinan'  liRuhilioii;  andt  ai^  n^ptnir  thr 
©Id  centR,  tliens  will  he  ''naryrtd"*  to  be  swn,  except  tuch  a*  will  he  fotiad 
in  llie  cftbjnetfl  of  coin  collector*.  —  PhiLtd.  BuUrtU^  May,  1867* 


>  '      ^^     ^/         **I  think  I  -d  a  cleam 
^A^f-  ^t^^Jl^cC^    **  Old  *oman,  ain't  yc 
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rettis^n*  liuit  w»elE  a(lry|vt4»4]  a  nrvrplan  for proteefciii^thf'trlMink*  from  Wtng: 
Tim  bv  the  brokers.     I^mniiif;  that  a  broker  had  reached  towm  from  ■  trcrpJiHor' 
ing  city  to  ran  tht:  bank  for  coin,  th«y  promptly  placed  on  oue  (tidv  of  the  \muk' 
6nTranc«  a  backet  of  tar  and  a  bnuiK,  and  iiypon  the  oppoelle  a  long,  rtitigh-Id<»kifig 
fknc^'faiU  bearing  ihis  inpcription,  ''  Nnnf  rtd  ro  nary  broker.'*     At  the  broker 
ftpfkroftcbed  the  hank,  he  read  the  ItiAcnpriutt,  gliint'ed  at  the  tar-bm  ket»  and 
retreated.    Tbe  bttnk  went  cm  aa  vk^\k»\.^  Hjtrintj^tM  {Ohio)  Nonpareil,  1858* 
Frttm  one  week>  end  to  snnther^ 
We  scratch  a  poor  man's  head  j 
For  our  pockets  are  all  eiuptyt 
We  ha%*en*t  nary  red,  —  Comic  Songs 

Birdofredom  Sawin  sava,  certaiD  people  subscribe  liberaUy  to 
every  good  caus^,  but  never  pay* 

It  *t  a  good  way,  thiMtgb,  eoine  to  think,  cos  ye  enjoy  tbe  •eme 
0*  lendin'  liberally  to  tbe  Lord«  m*  mary  rtd  o'  xpeDii«. 

Lowell^  Biglmfi  Papers. 
Nase berry  or  Hiaberry,     See  Sapofe. 

Natloo.     A  corruption  of    damnation*     Immense^   enormous;    very, 
extremely.     Used  in  both  ways  in  Old  and  in  New  England. 
There  were  a  wuUm  net  a'  folk«  at  kirk. »  Cnrr*9  Craten  Gloa, 
But  no  aensc  of  »  plac«?,  some  think, 

r«  thie  here  bill  »n  hif^b ; 
Coi  lliere,  ftiU  «jft,  't  h  nathm  oold, 

But  thiit  don't  arj^fy,  —  Kutx  DytUel,  Xonhes  and  Styhs, 

In  a  Dialogue  relating  to  the  Stamp  Act^  called  *^  Moving  Tiioea 
and  No  Friends  ■  *  [Boston  ^  IT^J'^]*  a  countryman  says  :  — 

I  believe,  my  fricn*^  you  're  very  right  i 
They  *H  get  a  mtj^  [frnfit  by  't.  —  p.  4, 

Tdm  eotooy  chaps  are  a  miium  ^if^hi  too  well  off,  »o  you  be.  — Sam  SUeJc, 
And  i?vfT\^  tiint"  ihey  vhoot  it  o6F, 

It  takcp  ■  bf»rn  of  powder, 
And  niaked  a  tutme  like  father's  gun, 

Only  a  ntttum  louder.  —  Stmg^  Yanket  Doadlt, 

KationaL  Relating  or  belontring  to  tbe  nation  at  large,  havinjj  in 
view  tbe  interests  of  the  whole  nation:  ^b  opposed  to  **  section al.** 
Hence  the  term  **  national  sentiments,"  *•  national  roan»"  &c. 

If  tbe  little  men  of  the  Kcw  Englehd  Stittet  have,  In  a  furtir  of  false  ♦•xt-ite- 
ment,  be«n  eble  to  «^way  and  guide  the  popular  prejudireft  to  their  own  nuteriiil 
and  political  elevation,  it  tt<,  ii«ti.</actory  lo  the  man  of  mttitmnl  mipul*.e!*,  to 
reflect  that  the  pwst'ionii  and  mad  foUie*  of  the  hour  have  not  been  suflit  ient  to 
tempt  our  uif>»t  gifted  geniufea  and  noble  men  to  forget  (he  advflntegea  and 
prospects  which  the  Union  confer*  upon  and  proroiees  to  tbe  American  people — 
Ntwfo-k  Journal^  IgfiS, 


National  Democrats. 

tional  preference. 


Democrats  who  profess  to  entertain  no  geo- 
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IlwTe  Iwsii  gl^on  to  underiitiiiid  that  ther^  are  twn  prnlics  in  tbe  Sonth«  called 
"N*tlOMl"«nd  *' Stat<*«^-H(?htA  '*  r>rn<Krat*.  It  a  Southern  ^' Natianot  Demo^ 
emt'*  m^miR  one  who  is  rvady  to  wt'lcomf^  into  our  rankN  with  opf-n  *rTn»,  aiiJ 
cordiiiJlj  ombrnce  and  proniut^,  nceordinicc  to  hi*  mon'tfi,  even'  hone^l  Free  Stmto 
iTiAQ  who  read H  the  Coowtitution  as  we  do,  nnd  will  co^perut«  with  U6  In  tU 
maintenjirice^  then  I  belong  to  thnt  ffurtyt  eall  it  a«  jrou  ni&r,  mu\  I  shrmhl  griwwe 
U>  find  a  Soueht-m  miin  who  doe*  not,  —S/ittch  fi/  Hon,  J.  II.  linmmtmd^ 
Oct,  27,  1858. 
Ifative.  1.  At  the  South »  atnong  uiieduciited  people,  itistead  of  ask- 
ing, **  What  La  your  native  place/'  or  **  the  place  of  your  nativity/* 
the  question  is,  *^  Where  is  your  native  f  '^ 

2.  Place  of  one's  early  life,  not  his  birthplace. 

Died,  W.  H.  Stone.  ...  He  wiis  formerly  a  native  of  Lynn,  and  at  «ine  time 
Deputy  Biandial  of  that  city,  —  Btitt4m  JournaL 

The  '*  Boston  Traveller/*  noticing  the  above,  says:  — 

A  morntniif  pap^r,  in  an  obituary  of  one  who  died  in  Bo«tun  a  f«w  day*  iinc«, 
ftays  :  **He  was^  f<»nnerly  a  native  of  Lynn/*  What  place  he  wa*  a  n*»tive  of  in 
later  years  i«  the  UDMJttled  que«tion« 

But  the  ^'  Boston  Journal  '*  is  not  alone  in  its  singular  use  of  the 
wordf  as  ^'  The  Congre^tionalist "  (May  22,  1877)  uses  it  in  (lie 
same  sense. 

Here  [at  Princeton]  is  ProfesBor  Aiken,  who  has  settled  down  in  the  Tbeolog* 
ical  Seminary  as  if  be  were  bom  there  j  and  here  is  Dr.  Alwator,  who  hat  bc«n 
hero  long  enough  to  become  a  nit  tire. 

(A  ^ood  hit  is  the  last^  with  an  outlook  towards  another  thao 
**  Princetoniau  "  doctrine  of  re-general  ion.) 
Native  Americana,  In  speaking  of  the  Native  American  party,  the 
**  New  York  Express^'  says  it  originated  as  a  conaequence  of  '*a 
meeting  held  in  Carroll  Fdill  in  IH4.3|  at  which  Bishop  fjuglies  made 
a  speech  relative  to  the  school  jtystem,  and  advocated  a  distinct 
organization,  as  a  party,  of  the  Irish  votei^  of  the  metropolis,  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  end  they  had  in  view*  This  was  the  fi^refc 
attempt  ever  made  in  this  coimtry  to  organize  citizens  of  foreign 
birth,  for  tlie  purpose  of  op«3rating  at  the  election  of  any  candidate," 
Tliia  gave  rise,  the  year  following,  to  the  formation  of  a  politii^il 
party  to  advocate  the  rights  and  privih'ges  of  persons  born  in  the 
United  States,  in  oppoeition  to  thoae  of  foreigners.  The  principal 
meaaiire  advocated  by  it  was  the  extension  of  the  term  of  resi- 
dence required  by  law  previous  to  naturalization  from  seven  to 
twenty-one  years.  The  extreme  lengths  to  which  this  party  went 
inBured  its  speedy  defeat 

Ten  years  later  (in  1854),  a  party  sprang  up  with  similar  princi- 
ples, known  lirst  as  the  Know^Nothtng,  and  sabae>quenUy  as  th» 
American  party.     See  KnotthNoihing$, 
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WatiTe-bom,  A  Hibcniicism  of  politieal  origin  apparently  used  ia 
ooQtradifltinction  from  adopted,  naturalized,  **  foreign  barn/*  Na- 
dcw-6am  is  used  emphatically  thuj^:^ 

I  Mked  •ome  of  the  nntive^m  Southerni'rs  if  they  believ^ed  the  Federal  Gov- 
«nunetit  w*«  endeAvorinj^,  Sic.  —  Cor  of  S^  T-  Trt&imc, 

Kcw  York  to-dfty  stitrub  oji  the  rocrk  of  thu:  Uniim.  Her  people,  whether  nat\9€ 
or  idopted«  h»vc  vied  with  eich  other  in  defeating  the  *chemeM  of  traitrnn;  and 
wkile  It  wu  nsturm]  thAt  otir  nntirt-hitm  f»n|ui1iition  iihould  erince  patriotic  devo- 
tion to  the  Uniun,  &<:.  ^Spttek  of  Jamts  Gallatin^  N.  T,,  Nov.  E7,  1861. 

Nativ'iBin.     The  doctrinea  of  the  ''  Native  Americans/*  as  a  party. 

Naturalised  Citisetia,  Those  who  go  through  tfje  prescribed  process 
for  naturalization;  their  minor  children  at  that  time  in  the  country; 
or  the  widows  and  children  of  those  who  have  taken  the  initiatory 
fitepd  for  naturalization^  but  have  died  before  they  were  actually 
n^tmfliz^di.  —  HUliariVf  Real  Property,  Vol  IL  p.  100. 

Naval  Officer.  One  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  large  U,  S.  custom- 
housaa.  It  ia  the  duty  of  the  Naval  Officer  to  receive  copies  of  all 
manifests  and  entries,  and,  together  with  the  collector,  estimate  all 
duties  on  imports*  and  keep  a  separate  record  thereof;  count»^r,sigTi 
all  permiU,  clearances,  certificates,  and  other  docuinenLs  grimU'd  by 
the  collector;  examine  the  collector- b  abstract  of  duties,  and  other 
accounts  of  receipts,  bonds,  and  e3q>enditures,  and,  if  found  correct, 
to  certify  thera.  —  .4cf  of  March  2,  1700. 

Heap.  Used  in  some  part«  of  New  England  for  the  tongije  or  pole  of 
a  cart  or  wagon. —  Worcesffr.  A^ape,  neapy  in  **  Bailey's  Diction- 
ary." Is  a  prop  for  staying  up  the  tongue  or  pole. 

Near,  for  to  or  at ;  in  these  expressions:  **  The  minister  plenipotentiary 
near  the  Court  of  St.  James's  —  near  the  United  States,"  &c»  Thii 
GaUici^m^  w^as  first  used  here  in  translations  of  the  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence between  the  French  and  American  governments;  and 
from  the  language  of  trandatiom  it  has  been  adoyited  in  many  of  our 
original  compositions*  —  Pickering, 

Neck  of  the  Woods.  In  th*?  wooded  sections  of  the  Soutli-west,  this 
term  is  used  in  sjieaking  of  any  settlement,  place,  or  plantation. 

I  am  the  only  aubiwriber  to  the  '*  Spirit  of  line  Times  *'  in  this  nrck  of  wixxittf 
and  conjipquently  my  paper  ts  in  great  requijition. — Letierfmm  Arhintas,  N,  F. 
Spirit  of  t fit  Times, 

It '«  no  u»e  tatkin*  aboat  your  Polar  bar  and  your  grizely  bar.  They  atii*t  mo 
wbar.  for  the  big  blnck  cuDtomer  down  in  our  neck  o^  the  voodi  beats  *em  all 
boUow.  —  TraiU  of  American  Humor,  Vol,    IL 

Jfo*eira     N(*;  not.     A  derivative  correctly  made  froia  Never. 

Then  is  nrii  a  Virginia  abn traction i»t  on  earth  who  doe4  not  think  that  nt'tr  a 
KegTo  who  came  over  to  us  under  »uch  m  act  would  e%'er  return  to  Slaver^'.  — 
N.  r  Tribunt,  Feb  4,  1802. 
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white  and  Negro. 
white  and  mulatto, 
white  and  quarteron, 
white  and  m^tis. 
white  and  nieamelouc, 
white  and  deini-meameloae. 
Negro  and  mulatto, 
mulatto  and  grifite. 
griff e  and  Negro » 


Negra  The  various  grades  of  the  colored  people  in  Loutstana  ar# 
designated  by  the  French  as  follows,  according  to  the  greater  or  lesa 
predonxinance  of  negro  blood:  — 

Mulatto f  ^  blacky 

Quarteron  [Quadroon],  J  black, 

Metis  or  m^tif ,  \  black, 

Meamelouc*  ^  black, 

Demi-meamelouc,  ^  black, 

Sang-m^Ie,  ^  black, 

Griffo,  I  black, 

Marabou,  |  black, 

Sacatra,  4  l^^^^i 

All  these  varietias  exi«t  in  New  Orleans,  with  sub-varietiea;  and 
experts  pretend  to  be  able  to  distinguish  them.  —  Oltmttd*^  i>lav9 
SiaiM,  p.  5^3.     See  Mulatto. 
Kegro-Catcher.     Men  engaged  during  the  ciyil  war  in  catching  and 
stealing  Negro  slaves* 

The  object  of  tliesn;  order*  \»  to  prevent  any  person  in  the  nrrny  from  ictfii;^  iu 
the  capacHy  of  a  nryr^t-cntcKfr  or  cif  a  negro-^tealer. —  Gtnt^ml  Ortkr  fjflf^or^ 
OtMrtU  Balhck,  Jun.,  1862. 

Take  diU  jail  from  the  care  of  Marshal  Lamoa  and  hU  nt^f-eaUMm§  qtmI' 
tures.  —  Spitch  of  GeHrffU  WiUon  of  Meutachtuttt*^  Feb*  16,  18G3. 

Negro- Clotli,     A  light  cloth  made  of  oottoft  and  wool,  expres&ly  for 

the  clothing  of  Negroes. 
Negro-Coni.      Tlie  Indian  millet  or  durra;  so  called  iu  the  West 

Indies.  —  Simftiomh^ 
Negro-Driver.     A  person  who  conducts  oofflee  of  aLaves;  an  overseer 

of  slaves. 

Onic  wt;  tmya  went  for  tMe  some  Hoe,  and  de  fH^gtr^inmr  lie  keep  a-calHit* 
on  ui;  and  I  say,  **0h,  de  oh  mt/ffer-drit^- J  **  Den  «tio4t*r  MJd,  **Fti»iting 
my  niamtny  tfild  me  wna  notiu'  so  bad  as  wi^j/e r-^riVeri,"  —  Stact  Sow^^i,  tiiUtd  h^ 
W.  f\  Alltn, 

Negro  Fellow.     A  black  man. 

The  price  of  Ke^p^eis  ba>  already  reached  tbat  puhit  v^hiih  h  bcjood  IheBieaai 
of  ^mall  planters,  and  they  cannot  ufTord  to  hive<(t  their  ^mitll  amounts  of  span 
capilni  in  a  sf>ecii.'a  of  property  that  may  \w  swept  away  by  the  dtaeaaits  of  the 
climate,  perhap«  the  very  next  week  afler  it«  purcha*o ;  and  thus,  ja  the  Iom  of 
oae  N€^3f*oftUow^  a  three-yeara  saving  te  gone  wiUi  him,  —  />«  BmB^§  £e«Mtf, 
Nov.»  1858. 

Negro  Hate.     Aversion  to  Negroes. 

Southern  nttji'o-hnU,  being  bufied  on  fllnvery*  is  kept  withla  bouada;  that  of  tiit 
North  being  tnainty  a  hyjiocritty,  or  an  iiaitiitiim,  la  affected  aad  exaggeiated  to 
caricature.  —  N.  Y,  Trtimue^  April  21,  1802. 
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Negro  Head.     1.  Tol>acoo  prepared  by  aoftening  with  mola^sesi,  and 
theu  pres4-ing  it  into  cakes;  called  also  CaeemlU/t.  —  Stmmonds. 

2.  Tussocks  or  ku<jtted  maj^es  of  the  roots  of  sedges  and  fema 
projecting  above  the  wet  surface  of  a  swamp.     South. 
Negro  Hound.     A  hound  fonnerly  used  in  bunting  fugitive  slATes« 
U  h«f»  W*n  fimiKl  thmt  ScUcnck*  PiAtt^  and  the  re-f  t,  arv  not   neffrtt-houndtr  — 
K.  r,  Trilmne,  Mfty  9,  1862, 
Negrolem*     1.  Prr>-slaveryism. 

Mu^t  uf  the  ecimmon  AoklJere  hjid  twesi  reared  tmong  Negmes,  liftd  bteonie 
infused  with  Nt^rtdMn^  and  knew  DothiQg  beyond  it  —  CW.  JV,  F,  Trilmne^ 
April  U,  1803. 

2.  A  Negro  peculiarity  of  speech;  an  exjimple  of  Negro  Englij^h. 
See  abo  rarioos  words  untJer  Nigger, 
NegToleea.     Not  having  any  Negro  or  slave. 

Go  to  Baltimore,  and  you  will  lind  the  ntt^rottu  majority^ hearty  deYoteea  of  the 
Union,  —  N.  T.  Triifm*e,  April  3,  188*. 
Negro  MinetieL  Negro  muKicians,  or  more  frequently  whit«  men  who 
blat'ken  their  hand^^  and  faces,  and,  assuming  the  manners  of  the 
Negroes  of  the  Southern  plantations,  go  alxiut  ringing  negro  songs 
and  playing  upon  the  banjo  and  ^"^  bones.**  There  is  oftt-n  much 
melody  in  their  music,  while  their  humorous  parodies  on  jiopular 
songs,  their  manner  of  singing,  and  their  jokes^  n>ndt*r  their  enter- 
tainments jtopular  among  all  clause?, 
Negro  Nomenclature.  A  peculiarity  at  the  colored  race  is  their 
fondness  for  high**ounding  words  in  their  conver-sation,  sermons, 
and  spewches.  In  their  religious  and  political  organixutions.  the  odd 
names  they  assume  are  oft+Hi  ludicrous.  Among  the  societies  of 
colored  men  who  recently  celebrated  in  Richmond,  Va.,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Fifteenth  Amendmenti  were  the  following:  — 

Finrt  Nfttioo»l  PhcBtiix,  Son*  of  RliJAh»  Son*  at  Enoch,  J^vitig  Sonii  of  Daniel, 
Firit  Star  of  J*cctb,  Hissing  Sonit  of  Viii«yard,  lnfk<{M>iicl*;nt  Nutiunnl  Blue»f 
Young  Rising  Sons  «>f  Ham,  UiAiug  Sons  nf  FuitJi  aiieI  tinier,  I^irdN  Deli^fht, 
Biaiog  8oni^  uf  Youth,  Teamster's  BtTievulent  Star  of  tlie  llti?^t,  Uoitt^l  Sontt  of 
Lc»Te,  Christian  Son*  c»l  tVact^  Yoong  Soon  of  Ziuii,  «nd  Benevolent  Society  of 
the  Young  Shining  Anny,  The  Golden  (iilt  Dramatic  Association  of  Annapolis* 
NegropJilliBiiL     A  name  reproachfully  given  to  anti-slavery. 

Here  it  a  ta*te  of  hi»  [the  editor  of  the  "  New  York  Time*  '"}  Journal'*  qual- 
ity, from  the  editorials  of  itn  SfttunUy'*  i«*ue:  "  The  Mystery  uf  yrffro/ihilitm. 
Of  ftl!  topics  now  engaging  attention,  the  A[u«naui  Negro  is  nmiueslionjiblv  the 
chief**  —  N,  T,  Ttibunt^  June  16,  1802. 
Negro-proacriptive,     Proscriptive  of  Negroea, 

We  hrijw  frome  of  thow  who  voted  the8#  fie^r9>|M*0feri/fft'ee  clansea  into  the 
[ntyr]  constimiion  of  lllinoia  will  live  to  be  ashamed  of  Hintm.  —  N*  Y,  Tribunt^ 
April  lil.  1802* 
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Negro- Worshipper.     An  opposer  of  slavery ;  an  abolitionist. 

The  apologist  for  Negro^worthipping  and  Ntgro-wonhxpptn.  —  JV.  Y,  Tribumt^ 
Jan.  80,  1802. 

Neighborhood.    The  phrase,  in  the  neighborhood  of^  is  fre<ineiitly  iwe^l 
to  mean  bordering  on,  near,  about. 
The  Catholic  clergy  of  this  city  have  purchased  m  (he  neighborkood  of  ftatf 
^       acres  of  land  from  Mr.  Fen  wick,  for  a  cemetery  for  the  use  of  the  Catholic  con- 
gregations of  Washington.  —  {Bait.)  Sun,  June  27,  1857. 

Netop.  **  This  Indian  word,'*  says  Mr.  Pickering,  **  is  still  used, 
colloquially,  in  some  towns  in  tlie  interior  of  Massachusetts,  to  sig- 
nify a  friend y  or  (to  use  a  cant  word)  a  crony, ^^  Roger  Williams, 
in  his  Key  to  the  Indian  Language,  says,  *^  What  cheer,  netop  t  is 
the  general  salutation  of  all  English  towards  the  Indians."  The 
word  is  Narragansett,  and  means  literally,  **my  friend."  See 
Whatcheer, 

Never  say  die.     Do  not  despair  under  any  circumstances. 

lAf^rfMn,  Wew  Jersey  Tea.     (Ceanothwt  Americanus.)     The  leaves  of  a  plant 
{  w/!^  employed  during  the  Revolution  as  a  poor  substitute  for  imported 

^^^.  tea. 

Nioe.     Fair;  good;  agreeable:  **  A  nice  day; "  "  nice  goods,"  &c. 

Nicely.  In  some  parts  of  New  England  used,  like  **  cleverly,"  in  the 
sense  of  well,  very  well.  Ex.:  *'  How  *s  your  wife,  Mr.  Peabody, 
this  fine  morning  ?  "     **  She  's  nicely J*^ 

Nick.  The  name  already  given  to  the  new  cent,  from  the  material 
(nickel)  of  which  it  is  composed. 

The  **  Philadelphia  Bulletin,"  in  speaking  of  the  first  delivery  of 
the  new  cents  at  the  U.  S.  mint,  and  of  the  rush  for  them,  says:  — 

The  bags  containing  the  nick*  were  neat  little  canvas  arrangements,  each  of 
which  held  five  hundred  of  the  diminutive  strangers.  —  May  25,  1857. 

The  new  cent  creates  quite  a  furor.  It  is  a  neat,  handy  coin,  and  will  soon 
supplant  the  cumbersome  copper  one.  "  Nary  red  "  will  soon  be  an  obsolete 
phrase  among  the  boys,  and  "nary  nicker'  will  take  its  place.  —  A'.  Y,  Uerald^ 
May  27,  1857. 

Nickel.     A  five-cent  piece  coined  of  that  metal. 

Niootiana.  A  region  in  which  tobacco  is  a  staple.  A  country 
growing  tobacco,  or  where  the  use  of  tobacco  prevails. 

It  was  in  June  last  that  Dr.  Russell  [of  the  "  London  Times  "  ]  called  upon  that 
tobacco-ruminant,  (Governor  IVttus  of  Mississippi.  .  .  .  After  an  interview  [with 
him],  holding  high  converse  with  other  noble  votaries  of  NicotituM,  put  to  them 
.  .  .  the  following  interrogatories.  —N.  Y.  Tribune,  Feb.  13, 18G2. 
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JncotUn  Iieaf.     Tobacco. 

William  Boyd,  in  describing  a  model  newspaper,  says:  — 

It  «dniittelb  nothtng^  \^ulg»r; 

Doth  not  je4t  ar  sacred  thot^bti; 
And  i^DFf^th  uutrai^,  tweAriiig, 

Hazards.  driiik«  m^^ottam  leaf. 

PfttUr**  Amtricitn  Mtmthltf,  Juhp,  1877. 

W^gBt,     The  vulgar  prnntinciatjon  of  the  word  Nftfm,  which  see  for 

YariouB  words  api^ertaining  to  Neffroes. 
IViggerliead  Stone.     The  hard,  heavy,   black  rock  with  which  the 

country  abotit  Bidtiinore  is  Mlled,  and  whkli  is  bo  UKeful  m  makiug 

turnpike  roada. 
ZTiggeiism.     The  peculiarities,  real  or  supposed,  of  a  Negro,  iu  resj^ect 

of  language,  &c. 
If  we  did  not  think  H  a  Pru-Slavery  fipcech,  the  audience  ditJ,  and  bontowed 

upon  it  a  meed  of  appmyiny:  ncrvartt!!  as  loud  a^  tho»e  which  iintiRdiAtt'ly  jifter 

gTWsled  the  bald  nitf^trUm  of  Ryirden*.  —  .V.  Y.  Tribune,  Nov.  20,  1861. 

To  nigger  out  To  nig^jer  oul  land  sig-nifies,  in  Southern  phraseology, 
to  exhaust  land  by  the  mode  of  tilling  without  fertilization  pursued 
in  the  slave  States. 

Niggery.     Pertaining  to,  like,  a  Negro* 

Tbe  dialect  of  the  entire  population  is  eatfentially  unmistakable  mfffferg.-^ 
P'irgima   Cor,  N.    Y.    Tribune, 

Nigh  unto.     Nearly,  ahiiost. 

I  niyk  an/u  hurst  with  madnejtR! 
at  the  eend.  —  Rdbh,  S'juatter  Life, 

Nigh  upon.     Nearly,  almost. 

1  goL  your  letter  and  razor-.»trap.  It '»  a  complete  ttrap  ss  you  ever  Kee;  and^ 
at  iiMiti  a»  it  w*is  known  about  here  thut  I  had  ret-civefl  it,  nit^h  upon  all  our  folki 
h«\'c  been  sen  din*  to  borrow  it.  —  Moji>r  Dvtenint/^  Lttttr  27. 

Mr  Bedrttt  had  been  out  of  liealth  nifjh  u§t(m  ten  year;  and,  oh  dear,  how 
he 'd  ■Itcnrd  Ama  the  first  time  I  ever  f^ce  him.  —  Widow  Bedott  Poj/tn^  p,  2*2, 

Nimshl,  A  foolish  fellow,  or  one  who  habitually  acts  in  a  foolish 
manner,     Connecticut. 

Nine-Bark.  (Spirma  optdifoHa.)  A  low  shrub  found  in  Maine, 
Canada,  Wisconsin »  and  west  to  Oregon.  Its  old  bark  is  loose, 
and  separates  in  thiti  layers, 

Nine-Killer*  The  popular  name  of  the  Northern  Butcher-bird  (Laniun 
gcpltntrionulu)  of  ornithologists.  In  Canada  and  the  Eastern  States, 
it  is  sometime*  called  Mocking-bird,  **The  name  of  mne-killer^** 
says  Dr.  DeKay,  *'  is  derived  from  the  popular  belief  that  it  catches 
and  impales  nine  grasshoppers  in  a  day*"  —  Nai*  BinL  of  New  IVik. 


I  could  feel  every  bar  on  my  ht'ad  kindlin' 
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Nip.     1.  A  dram.     From  nip,  a  small  quantity  as  of  snuff,  taken 
between  the  thumb  and  finger. 
2.  Nick;  instant:  as,  ^*  Just  in  the  nip  of  time."     Connecticut. 

Nip  and  Tack.  An  expression  signifying  an  equality,  or  nearly  so, 
in  any  strife,  but  particularly  in  a  horse-race  or  a  game,  equivalent 
to  the  phrase  **  neck  and  neck."    Comp.  Rub  and  go. 

**  Nathan/'  said  a  prudent  father,  **  now  you  *re  goin*  down  to  Orleans,  I  *Te 
just  one  thing  to  advise  you  on.  Don't  play  that  new  game  they  *ve  got,  when 
the  jack  takes  the  ace,  —  't  ain*t  natural.  I  tried  *eni  at  poker,  and  old  sledge, 
and  loo,  but  they  couldn't  get  me  down,  it  was  nijf  and  tuck  between  us;  bat  by 
and  by  they  fotched  in  that  new  game,  and  then  I  hollered.**  —  Major  Bunkum, 
RecoHection*. 

Nipper.     A  dram.     Also  **a  nip." 

Then  it  waz,  **  Mister  Sawin,  sir,  you  're  middlin*  well  now,  be  ye? 
Step  up  an'  take  a  nipper ^  sir;  I  'ra  dreffle  glad  to  see  ye." 

Lowell^  Bit/law  Pqpen. 
Nippent.    Impudent;  impertinent.  —  Hurd*s  Gram.  Corrector, 
Nipping.     1.  Mincing. 

Oh,  deary  me,  it  *s  enough  to  make  anybody  sick  to  see  the  airs  Mrs.  Major 
Coon  puts  on.  Did  you  see  her  come  nippin^  into  meetin'  with  a  shawl  on  aa  big 
as  a  bedcover  V  —  Widow  BtdoU  Papertf  p.  35. 

2.  Applied  to  cold  weather;  as,  "  nipping  cold,"  **  a  nipping  troBt.** 

The  temperature  continues  to  develop  a  remarkable  mildness  for  the  season, 

with  occasional  returns  of  winter  gusts  and  nipping  frosts.  —  Providtnce  JowitaL 

There  are  examples  of  the  use  of  the  verb  to  nip  applied  to  severe 

cold  in  English  writers :  — 

His  delivery  now  proves 
Abortive,  as  the  first-bom  bloom  of  spring 
Nipt  with  the  lagging  rear  of  winter's/rrw/. 

Milton^  ISanuon  Affonistes^  1575. 

No-acoount.  Of  no  account,  worthless;  as,  **  That 's  a  no-account 
chap,  1  reckon  !  "  '*  Where  did  you  raise  that  no-account  horse  ?  " 
South-west. 

"  Miss  Ik'lla  done  learn  how  to  talk,"  said  Sarah,  in  the  kitchen  cabinet,  **and 
she  look  as  rosy  and  peart!  her  heart  ain't  broke!  " 

''  Broke  wid  what  V  "  a^ked  Aunt  Hagar.  '*  I  alwayth  telled  you  that  no 
younjj  mith  of  mine  wath  given  to  hurt  herthelf  grieving  after  a  no-account  feller 
like  that  down  yonder  in  Kichniond."  —  The  Hiddtn  Path. 

Nobby.     Stylish;  often  applied  to  new  hats.     Also  spelled  hiohby. 

If  you  would  dress  yourself  cheaply,  neatly,  noWy,  and  stylish,  give  us  a  call. 
UntSelU  r's  Advei'tistment. 
Nocake.     (Nookhicxnonl.  —  Eliot'' s  Indian  Bible,)    Parched  meal.  An 
Indian  word  still  used  in  some  parts  of  New  England. 

Nukthicl\  parched  meal,  which  is  a  readie  very  wholesome  food,  which  they 
eat  with  a  little  water.  —  R,  WHliatm's  Key  (1643),  p.  11. 
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If  their  ffnpenotuacc»«loo»  vmu$€  thefudiani  to  travel,  the  Iwat  of  ihf  ir  %'ictual9 
for  their  journey  it  no<Mtk<  {ns  they  call  it),  which  i*  nothing  but  Iruiiaii  corn  , 
parrbed  in  the  tiot  awhe*;  the  ashes  l»«^iiip  siftufl  from  it,  it  i*  afterward*  lieaten 
to  powder,  and  pat  into  a  Um^  kathem  baj?,  tru»»od  at  their  bock  lik*-  a  kiiap- 
Mcli,  out  of  which  ihey  tak*^  thrice  three  npuonefub  a  da.y.  —  Wood'*  Ntw  £»jf- 
httfs  Pro^p^  (16a4)/pt.  2,  eh.  (i. 

With  •  peatteand  murtar  {the  Iiidiiiii»J  hroke  up  [thisir  cor^]  into  meal,  whkh* 
nioialetwd  with  water  into  a  paste,  thev  called  nookhik.  —  Pai/rtt/'s  Ntie  Kng- 
Umd,  YoL  L  p.  38. 

Warm  was  the  roc^m  and  plenteoui  wa»  the  cheer 

Which  gvneroti*  VVAtHin  did  our  Founder  bring; 
In  traya  this  nocak^  and  the  jointa  of  decr^ 
And  in  the  gourd-ehell  water  from  the  spring. 

Durf€t,  irAdteAeer,  Canto  I.  bacxil. 

Noggin.     A  dnnk  of  something  alcoholic. 

Nohow.     Not  in  any  way;  by  no  means.     Always  T\ith  a  pre<?eding 
negative f  and  eometimes  enlarged  into  ^*  nohow  ^ou  canjix  U.*' 

Dod  rot  that  old  Mike  Hooter!  He  pertend  to  be  a  preacher!  Hia  pr«achia* 
ain't  Dothin'  but  loud  hollerin"  mthotc.  —  TuU§  of  Amtrioin  llumitr* 

Tou  don^t  cook  broken-down  horwe-fli'sh  verj'  ea*y,  nohvtc.  —  G,  W.  KtndaU* 

Ma»  Sikea  had  better  not  come  a  cavortiu'  round  me  with  any  of  her  nintan- 
kerouA  cArryin*  on;  for  f  ain't  in  no  humor,  Hvhvw.  — Sjfory  of  the  Firt  Hunt. 

The  Colonel's  wile  could  not  abide  her  nnhuw^  and  appears  like  dey  done  gone 
gav  each  udder  all  the  trouble  dey  could.  —  Htvrptr**  Mu^.for  Jultf^  1870,  p.  195. 

Them  two  fool  niggers  never  did  have  no  lenaei  ntihinD,  —  fl»d.^  p.  197. 
No  —  not.     What  the  Poiiuji^iese  say  of  the  Braziliiins,  the  Enpjlkh 
say  ol  the  Americans,  —  that  th^y  are  as  fond  of  douhle  negatives 
as  Homer  hiiudelf.     *'  I  won't  nuhow,"  *'  It  ain't  iieitht'r/*  *^  I  ahi't 
got  none/*  *•  It  aiii*t  nothing  else/'  ^c,  are  loeutions  constantly 
heard. 
No  Miatake,     See  example  at  Mistake, 
Nomological.     Relating  to  nojnulftgy. 

The  ob*crvati<)Us  ui  the  fte[i»e»  vieM  \is  otdy  limited  ^ucre!<Kionw  and  recurrencei 
of  phenomena.  These  have  anteredfrme  in  rhe  ord**r  nf  time.  Hut  Law,  etenial, 
abaolute,  and  universal,  has  antecedence  in  the  order  of  nece!»»ar^'  exi^ttiiic,  aud 
if  an  idea  al  the  Hea&nn.  It  v^  the  Idea  of  [deajfi  under  the  nonwU*fjii'ol  conception. 
TnppriiCt  Kltmtnti  of  Lf^tjic 

Nomology.     That  hranch  of  pliiloaophy  whieli  treats  of  law  in  j;^f'neral. 

Thia  at  once  introduces  us  to  the  Doctrine  of  Law  or  NotniAnj/y^  which  is  the 
aecoml  grund  division  of  phitosf^pliy*  —  Tifpfmn^i  ElemtntM  iif  Loi/Ic. 

Non-committal.     "Tliat  does  not  commit  or  pledtje  himse*lf  to  any  pai^ 
ticular  measure,     A  prditicul  term  in  frequent  u»e, 

A  Bucci'j*»ful  potiticinn   hen?  [in  New  York]  i*  either  a  hark  lawyer  of  thirty 

y^ars*  «tandiu^',  or  an  upi«liirt  demagogue,  vrlin  ha«  mnde  hJH  way  by  dint  of 

keex  braM;  either  a  hUttd  partisau,  who  knuwa  nothing  outiiide  the  regular 
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ticket,  or  a  mm^committal  man,  who  says  every  thing  to  everybody,  and  : 
,       gave  an  intelli^nt,  nianly,  strai^chtforward  opinion  in  his  life.  —  Sket^ei  of 
American  Society^  Frazer*8  Magadne. 

Non-committalism.  The  practice  or  doctrine  of  not  committing 
one's  self. 

Much  of  what  Governor  W says  in  his  message  is  made  feeble  by  diffnae- 

ness ;  and  on  many  points  he  either  avoids  the  expression  of  opinion,  or  ex- 
presses his  opinion  with  so  many  qualifications  as  to  subject  himself  to  the  chaige 
of  non-committalism.  —  N.  Y.  Commtrdal  Advertiser. 

He,  being  somewhat  of  a  wag,  handed  me  **  Feame  on  Contingent  Remain- 
ders," which  he  remarked,  with  admirable  non-committalism ^  was  as  interesting  at 
a  novel,  after  one  got  interested  in  it.  —  Afy  UncU  Hobum  and  /,  p  20. 

None  of  my  Funeral.     An  affair  with  which  one  has  nothing  to  do. 

*'It*s  none  of  my  funeral^  I  know,  Sin  Saxon,**  said  Miss  Craydocke.     '*I*m 
only  an  eleventh-hour  helper;  but  I  Ml  come  in  for  the  holiday  business.  .  .  . 
that  *s  more  in  my  line.**  —  Mrs.  Whitney^  A  Summer  in  Leslie  GoldthwaiU*s  Lfft, 
p.  183. 

Senators  Blaine  and  Bamum  passed  down  to  New  York,  en  route  to  Washing- 
ton, on  Wednesday  last,  when  Bamum  asked  Blaine  how  he  liked  the  news  from 
Ohio.  "Oh,  that  isn't  my  funeral^  I  want  you  to  understand,*'  replied  the  plucky 
Maine  Senator.  —  J7art/brrf  Times^  Oct.  17,  1877. 

Non-slaveholding.  Not  holding  slaves.  Thus,  the  States  north  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line  were  formerly  designated  as  the  *'  nonslace' 
holding  States." 

Noodles.  (Germ.  Nwlel.)  Dumplings  or  vermicelli.  They  are  used 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  are  made  by  rolling  into  very  thin  sheets  the 
dough,  which  differs  from  the  Italian  preparation  by  the  addition 
of  eggs.  These  sheets  are  then  rolled  up  and  cut  across  with  a 
knife.  The  strips  thus  formed  differ  from  vermicelli  only  in  their 
section  being  square,  instead  of  circular. 

Noodlejees.  (Dutch.)  Wheat  dough  rolled  thin  and  cut  into  strings 
like  vermicelli. 

Noodle-Soup.     Soup  made  of  the  above. 

Nooning-Time.     Dinner-time  in  the  hayfield. 

Nopal.     The  prickly  pear  cactus  that  the  cochineal  insect  feeds  upon. 

North  and  South.  Terms  commonly  used  to  signify  the  Northern 
and  Southern,  or  the  free  and  slave  States,  of  the  Union. 

The  North  in  an  unrestrained  inteR'ourw  with  the  South,  protected  by  the 
equal  laws  of  a  common  goveniment,  finds  in  the  productions  of  the  latter  great 
additional  resources  of  maritime  and  commercial  enterprise,  and  precious  mate- 
rials of  manufacturing  industry.  Tiie  South,  in  tiic  Mime  intercourse,  benefiting 
by  the  agency  of  the  North,  sees  its  apiculture  grow  and  its  commerce  expand. 
Speech  of  Hon.  E.  Everett,  July  6,  1858. 

North  Americans.  The  Northern  or  anti-slavery  section  of  the 
American  or  Know-Nothing  Party. 
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ifortlieni  Neck.  The  portion  of  Virginia  lying  between  the  Potonxac 
aiid  tlje  iiapi>ahanDOck. 

Noithn;  A  seyere  north  wind  which  blowa  at  particuliur  neAaoiu 
along  die  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  well  m  across  the  vast  region  lying  to 
the  north  of  it.  These  northers  upon  the  ojien  prairies  are  exceed- 
ingly trying,  and,  when  accompanied  by  snow  or  a  freezing  rain, 
prore  fatal  to  cattle  and  horses.  Teamsters,  herdsmen  ^  and  travel- 
lers have  also  been  known,  in  many  instances,  to  perish.  I  experi- 
enced a  terrific  norther  on  the  high  plateau  of  Texas  in  November, 
1850,  which  waa  accompanied  by  snow,  and  Jaated  for  three  days. 

Mr.  Olmsted,  in  his  **  Journey  through  Texa«,''  thus  describes  one 
of  these  northern :  — 

W«  were  wafFcrinp  with  the  heat,  wh«n  one  of  ui  said,  **  S«e  thU  before  tw,  — 
wfaat  it  it,  fog  or  imoke?  ** 

••  A  prairie  firu,  I  think,"  wiid  the  other. 

"Probably  Jt  Ij;  but  what  i**  thit  on  the  htll  clofe  by:  this  b  fog,  surely?  It 
most  be  a  norther  coming.  Yes,  it  in  m  norther:  li»ten  to  ihat  romr!  We  mast 
^t  our  clothing  on,  or  we  shall  be  chilli'd  through." 

Firtt,  A  chilly  whiff,  then  a  puff,  the  ifras"*  bemls  t\at;  and,  bung,  it  h  upon  us, 
—  a  bla!i>t  tliat  would  have  taken  a  top-galkiit  sail  out  t4  iIk*  Intlt-rcip*  •*,  and  cold 
«a  if  blowing  across  a  sea  of  fee.  We  galloped  to  the  nearc*t  riivhie,  and  hurrit'd 
ec  alt  the  cloth iog  we  eould  muster  Fortunately,  though  oar  baggnge  was  left 
behiod,  we  had  taken  a  supply  of  blanketn,  &c.  —  p.  Ift8. 

Karthemer.  A  citizen  of  one  of  the  Northern  or  non-slaTcholding 
States. 

Voue,  *'  To  bite  one'$  nojte  off^'  b  to  fcxilishly  inflict  aelf-injury,  while 
striving  to  injure  another, 

Ifo-aee-tizns.  The  tittle  midge.  (Simulium  nocivum,}  A  kind  of 
sand-fly.  One  of  the  annoyances  of  travellers  in  tlie  Northern  and 
North-ea-^itern  States.  They  are  said  to  get  under  your  clothes,  and 
produce  a  feverish  heat  by  their  biles.  —  Thoreauy  Maine  WoiniSf 
p.  228,  hW^^'I****^^ 

The  name  is  Indian-EngliHli.  7^5  '  ' 

Hotoh.  An  opening  or  narrow  pa.H.Mage  through  a  mountain  or  hill.  — 
H'tb$ter.    The  Notch  in  the  White  Mraintainsi  ia  well  known, 

Thii  gap  h  not  a  notch  or  deprt^ftsion  in  the  crest  of  a  continuous  ridge,  but  the 
txtenston  of  the  plain  njirrowed  down  Kv  bare,  rugged  pfaks  of  nlmo<it  solid 
fock,  riming  abruptly  from  the  plaits  —  Rrp.  nn  Pacijic  Ruilrvod^  Vol.  II. 

Passing  dovrn  the  Chemung  and  Susquehainia  in  canoef,  they  landed,  and 
itruck  through  the  wilderness  to  a  gap  or  notch  of  the  mountttin*.  by  which  they 
entered  the  Valley  of  Wyoming,  —  Irvin^U  Waghini/tan^  Vol.  Ill,  p.  4*i8. 

Note.  A  hapjty  expreasion;  a  good  joke.  **That'a  a  good  note,** 
:N©w  York. 
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Note-Shaver.    One  who  discounts  or  buys  notes  at  a  hig^  rate  of 

interest.     See  Landshark. 
Nothing  else.    *'  It  ain't  nothing  else,^^  is  a  vulgar  style  of  phraseology 

equivalent  to  **  It 's  that,  and  no  mistake." 

Mo§e.     **  Lizet  ain't  you  a  gallows  gallV  ** 

Lize.    **I  ain't  nothing  eUe,  Moae."  —New  York  m  1848. 

Nothing  to  Nobody.  Nobody's  business.  This  singular  expression 
is  common  in  the  language  of  the  illiterate  in  some  parte  of  the 
South. 

Mr. minds  his  own  business ;  and  what  he  gives  away  is  nothing  to 

nobody. — New  JTampshire  paper, 

**  Vot  I  gives  is  nuffin  to  nobody.^*  — Englith  Anecdote, 

But  surely  no  lady  drank  punch?  Yes,  three  of  them  did,  ....  and  the  way 
these  women  love  punch  is  nothing  to  nobody.  —  Georgia  Scenei. 

The  way  she  would  make  Indian  cakes,  and  the  way  I  used  to  slick  them  over 
with  moIasseSf  was  nothing  to  nobody.  — N.  V.  Spirit  of  the  Times. 

To  notify.  1.  To  make  known;  to  declare;  to  publish.  **  The  laws 
of  Grod  notify  to  man  his  will  and  our  duty.** 

2.  To  give  information  of.  '*  The  allied  sovereigns  have  noHfied 
the  Spanish  court  of  their  purpose  of  maintaining  legitimate  gov- 
ernment.*' 

3.  To  give  notice  to.  *^  The  constable  has  notified  the  citizens  to 
meet  at  the  City  Hall.**  **  The  bell  notifies  us  of  the  time  of 
meeting.** 

The  first  of  these  senses,  as  Dr.  Witherspoon  long  ago  observed 
(Druid,  No.  5),  is  the  only  one  in  which  this  word  is  employed  by 
English  writers.  They  use  it  simply  in  the  sense  of  the  Latin  noti- 
ficare^  i.  e.  **to  make  known,'*  as  in  the  following  examples  from 
Richardson :  — 

His  [Duke  Robert's]  worthie  act?,  valientlie  and  fortunately  atchieved  against 
the  infidels,  are  notified  to  the  world  by  many  and  sundrie  writers.  —  Hoiinshed. 

Such  protest  must  also  be  notified^  within  fourteen  days  after,  to  the  drawer.  — 
Blackstftne's  Commentaries. 

The  two  significations,  Nos.  2  and  3,  in  which  tlie  direct  object 
of  the  verb  is  the  person^  instead  of  the  thing,  is  in  accordance  with 
the  French  use  of  the  verb  notifier.  It  is  not  improbable  that  they 
will  yet  be  adopted  in  England;  for  the  same  transfer  of  the  idea 
from  the  thing  to  the  person  took  place  in  the  Latin  language  itself, 
in  which  the  word  notusy  known,  was  also  used  in  the  sense  of 
informed  of,  knowing. 

Notional.  Fanciful,  whimsical.  Applied  to  persons;  as,  **He*s  a 
very  notional  man.**     New  England. 
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Kotlonate.     FnnclfiU,  wbiinBicaK     West^ 

NotioaA.  Small  wares  or  trifles.  —  Worcester.  A  word  much  used 
by  the  ingemouft  New  Eiigiaiiders. 

*'CAti  I  RtiH  you  tcMUVf  ina'iimy**  Mid  m  peddkr  from  New  Eii^Ianii,  when 
offering  hb  wares  for  sate  hi'Michigiin^  "I've  oil  *ort*  of  nofumf.  FJi-ro  "a 
fsabiofiftble  ciilk'oe»;  Freucb  work  colljinii  and  cupes;  d^frant  milk-pAU!*,  Minil  Itiir' 
fiairti  sktminers,  and  nf  plu^  uttrp  d\\tpetv;  fknteiit  piU*,  —  cure  any  tliinju:  vuu 
like;  Ague  bitters;  Shaker  yarb«;  eseenccjiT  wiiitenjrrecn,  lobcly;  t*.pi*%  piiiss 
Di»edie»^  books  and  eyes;  broacbei  and  bracelet*;  («iiie1lm^-kMittleH;  ca>tor  de; 
oom-pUater ;  irtdiiUird  ;  garding-^ieedK;  stiver  jupoons;  f«>cket-<'ninUj* ;  ii'a-|:utit; 
gr<l«1i  tea;  »aleratu.H;  tractj^;  song-bookji ;  thimbles;  baby'^^  whi<(fc^;  flute*; 
pLayin'  cardfi;  puddio*  sticks;  bai^ketji;  wooden  bowU;  pow<|pr  and  »tiot.  I 
ahan't  offer  you  Ineiicri,  for  ladies  with  such  eyeA  never  buys  muUbes;  but 
you  can*t  ask  me  for  any  thing  I  baven't  got,  I  guess.'*  —  Mr^.  Ckvcn's  For- 
tit  L\f€,  Vol.  IL  p.  113, 

He  hai  iorented  Aereral  other  important  wooden  nofkm*  out  of  his  own  head ; 
and  Maffliu  SAy$  there  b  enough  IcJl  to  invent  a  good  many  more.  —  N,  F*  Spirit 
Q/tk€  Time*, 

No  Two  Way  a  about  it.     Certain ;  imre. 

Nowhere.     To  be  nowhere  is  to  be  at  sea;  to  be  utterly  at  a  loss;  to 

be  ignorant, 

Tbi»  gentleman  hm  been  for  »ome  years  at  the  bead  of  this  institution,  the 
special  business  of  whtch  ii  to  educate  teachers  who  ti.ball  be  employed  in  the 
aabordjuate  pubUc  ^hooht;  and  it  has  just  bpeui  ascertained  tbat  be  U  Innientiibly 
ignorant  of  tbe  rudiments  of  an  Eoglinb  education ;  in  »bf>rt,  tbat  in  "  finit  prin- 
dptea  *'  he  in  ikonrAere.  —  Butttm  Bet. 

Ho,  yoa  don't  An  expression  of  a  non-coincidence  of  opinion. 
Northern. 

Nub.     I.  A  knok     New  England. 

2.  The  nu^  of  a  story  is  the  point  or  gist  of  it. 

Niibbtos,  Imperfectly  formed  ears  of  Indian  corn,  Suffolk,  Eng., 
inubhle  [dim,  of  knf^j  or  titib],  **o  little  knob;**  Lciee.stershire, 
fitt66ifif  **  the  stump  of  a  tree;"  Worcestershire,  iinbblings,  **  small 

*' Aunt  Peggy  broaght  in  some  of  the  early  corn  this  morning,  mother.  Did 
you  »ee  it  V  *' 

**  Ye*,  ymir  father  says  it  is  a  bumbug.  There  are  nothing;  but  little  nubbint 
with  Dot  mon?  tbnn  a  dozen  KJAiri'*  to  the  ear/' 

PrecjjMely  suth  badly  filled  nubbim  your  childnpn^s  tnindis  aro  fated  to  become, 
if  you  a-lopt  the  Curving,  hot-bed  f^ystem  with  tliem,—  The  fJuldtn  Path. 

Nullifioation.  Some  years  ago,  when  the  system  of  high  protectire 
duties  on  foreign  im^Kirts  was  pr^ominant  in  the  national  councils, 
the  politicians  of  South  Carolina  —  whose  main  article  of  export  is 
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cottoD  — were  strongly  desirous  of  free  trade  with  England  and 
France,  the  principal  consumers  of  that  article  believing  that  the 
coiisarnptioii  of  it  in  those  countries  woiild  be  augmented  by  an 
angTueutiition  of  the  ini|x>rt  of  their  fabrics*  Those  politicians 
thought  ibemselves  aggrieved  therefore  by  the  protection  given  in 
the  Unit-eel  States  to  the  inannfactiire  of  fabrics  coming  into  compe- 
tition with  those  of  England  and  France*  Bul^  finding  Congrei*9 
resolute  iji  adhering  to  the  protective  tariffs  th^  South  CaroUna 
politicians  l>ecame  so  exasperated  that  at  last  they  proclaimed  their 
intention  to  ^u//iyy  the  tarifiT;  that  is,  to  ai^lrait  Hnti.sh  and  French 
goods  into  their  ports  free  of  duty,  and  not  to  permit  the  exercise 
of  custom-house  functions  in  their  8tate.  In  other  wordw,  nnllificQ' 
tion,  in  the  case  of  South  Carolina,  was  simply  an  act,  or  at  least  a 
threat,  of  ofjen  rebellion » 

Snmel>nd V  rtiiist  go  alurad,  and  look  afler  thogiB  mfltters,  to  keep  down  fi«Wi/fc4- 
tion,  und  liike  latc  cif  the  Gineral  [JackiHun]  whi^n  he  gita  into  his  tantrumfi,  and 
kc«p  the  great  Democrattc  party  from  splltMitg  in  two.  —  Crockett,  Ttmr^  p,  218, 

Hullifior,  One  who  believes  in  or  maintains  the  right  of  a  State  to 
refuse  compliance  with  a  law  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  the  whole 
Union. 

This  tertn  was  also  applied  to  a  sort  of  shoe,  made  like  a  decapi- 
tated l:HX»t,  brought  into  fanhion  in  the  "  nullification  **  times. 

Rurly,     A  corrupt  pronunciation   and  orthography  of  gnarly,  i.  e. 
gnarled. 
Times  are  mopish  and  nurl^,  —  Margartt^  p.  3!i. 

NarB6-Fish.  (Sotnnio»m.)  Speaking  of  the  fiahes  at  the  Islea  of 
Shoals,  N.  H.,  Misa  Thaxter  says;  **  Sometimes  is  caught  on  a 
trawl  a  monstrous  creature  of  hc^Tible  asjiect,  culled  the  nurse-Jish^ 
—  an  immeiiMe  fish,  weighing  twelve  huudrc?d  pounds,  with  a  akin 
like  a  nutmeg  grater,  and  no  teeth,  ^- a  kind  of  sucker,  hence  its 
name.'*  —  hks  of  Shoah,  p.  87.  Le  Sueur  notices  the  fish,  which  ia 
also  called  sleeper^  from  its  inactive  or  sluggish  habits. 

Nut-Cake.     A  doughnut.     New  England.      See  Cruller, 

Nutmeg  State.  A  nickname  giren  to  the  State  of  Connecticutf  in 
allusion  to  a  ridiculous  story  that  wooden  nutmegs  are  there  manu- 
factured for  exportation. 

Nnta.  Enjoyment,  gratification ,  pleasure.  *^  He  enjoyed  the  play 
greatly:  it  waa  nitU  for  him."     AUo  uaed  in  England.  —  Slang 
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Oak  BarreiiA.  Stmggling  forests  of  oak-trees,  where  the  soil  is  very 
poor,  and  the  trees  small,  stunted,  and  gnarled.  The  oak  barrens 
differ  from  the  **  oak  openinj^s/'  inasmuch  as  the  latter  are  usaalJj 
on  good  soil,  and  hence  thnfty, 

0«r  miiiTh  to-day  Uy  through  straggling  forest*  of  the  kind  of  low,  »enibbed 
tn«^,  catted  poj't-oak^  and  bluck  juL'ks.  The  noil  of  these  oiik  barrens  is  tooae 
md  ansoufid,  betn|^  litile  b«tter  than  a  mere  quirk«and  ;  in  which.  In  raioy 
w^stber,  the  hor«e*t  foot  slip*,  and  nowr  and  then  sinks  in  a  rotten,  »^tigy  turf, 
to  th«  fetlock,  —  /m'n^'i  Ttmr  (m  fht  PrtiirUt^  p.  U5. 

Oak  Openings.  A  diaracteristic  feature  in  all  the  North-western 
States  are  the  oak  openings.  These  are  forests  of  short,  thinly 
acsattered  oak-trees.  The  trees  are  so  diminutive  that  geiierally  but 
oDe  length  for  rails  can  be  cut  between  the  grouiid  and  the  limba. 
See  Opening. 

The  groundK  about  the  mounds  are  covered  with  seattercd  oak«treeli^  commonly 
called  oak  opemn^^and  thickly  overgrown  with  »mall  bushes.  —  L'*pham*§  Antiq». 

Havinf;  passed  the  akirt  of  the  woodlands,  wt  ascended  the  hilt»,  tiiking-  a  rourBo 
through  the  oak  trptningi^  where  the  eye  itretched  over  wide  tracts  of  hill  and 
dale,  diversified  by  forests,  groves,  and  clumps  of  trees. — Jrving's  Tvur  on  th« 
Prairieit  p,  77, 

Oata.  **  To  fed  one's  oati.'*  An  expression  applied  by  college  stu- 
dents to  one  who  is  much  aware  of  his  importance.  Sueh  a  one  ia 
called  cochj. 

Obliged  to  be.  ^lust  be;  na,  *^  Tliis  h  obliged  (oht  tk  fever  and  ague 
country.**     Comp.  the  analogous  vulgarism »  **  bound  to  be." 

ObUgement.  This  antiquated  word  is  still  used  by  old  people  in  New 
Eng^land.  —  Pickering, 

Obscutely.     Obliquely,     A  factitious  word  used  in  New  England, 

Obatrep.     To  be  obstreperous. 

This  son  of  thing  won*t  do.  The  obstreperous  fair  one»  must  cease  to  oAsfrcp, 
Vanity  Fair,  1862. 

Obatropuloua.  A  vulgar  corruption  of  obstreperout*  New  England. 
It  is  of  cis-atlantie  origin. 

By  bcarBay,  {the  Count  and  Countess}  are  s  topping  sort  of  people,  and  pretty 
much  like  the  fiostoii  folkn,  full  of  notions.  At  times  he  is  obtirepuicm.  ^  D. 
ffumphrryt^  Tkt  Vankte  in  Enfftnnd. 

Obtuaity.     Obtusen^a.     New  England. 

To  oocaaion  or  'oasion.  To  go  about  asking  for  work;  i.  e,^  to  ask  if 
employers  have  any  occasion  for  one's  services.     Maryland. 
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Oocupying  CHalmant.  One  wlio  claims  land  by  virtue  of  occupation 
of  the  »arae  under  the  laod  ayateina  of  varioua  States. 

Occurnxifa.     Occurrenoes;  incidents. 

*Ti*  0  new*-cr»Uector,  va1ii«4 

For  iU  manifold  ftcoounto; 
Gath'ritijcr  in^  fram  thottaxnd  toorcetf 

Numberle«»  occurrinffty  deeds. 
Wm*  Bofd,  Dt^e,  of  a  Modtl  Ntwtpaptr^  Pttttet^M  Am,  Momthly,  June,  ItTT. 

Ocelot.  (Me^icaji ^  ocelolLy  A  heautiful  but  savage  animal^  holding 
a  middle  rank  between  the  leopard  and  the  common  cat,  the  Felts 
pardalug  of  LinnaeuA.  The  body  ifl  alx)ut  three  feet  in  lengrth,  ami 
the  tail  about  one;  height,  about  eighteen  inches.  It  is  a  native  of 
varioua  parta  of  South  America,  and  15  thought  to  dtend  tm  far 
north  as  Texa^*     Called  also  Tiger  Cat. 

Octoroon,  A  name  recently  coined  for  a  mustee ;  the  offering  of  a 
white  and  a  quadroon.     See  Mulatto  and  Negro, 

"  Oh,  itJiy,'*  m  ctillered  pu^«oa  taidf 
"An'  on  di#  bonoin  rest  your  head! " 
The  OctifTvitn  ahe  winked  her  eye. 
But  fttill  he  answered  with  a  sigh, 

Skedaddle.  —  Son^^  Vanity  Fair. 

Odd  Stick.  An  eccentric  person;  an  **  odd  fish/*  **  John  Randolph 
was  an  odd  tdick*** 

0£  1.  An  action  of  the  organs  of  aenae  may  be  either  involuntary  or 
voluntary,  Accorditigly  we  say  to  see^  to  hear,  to  denote  an  involun- 
tary act;  and  to  look  at^  to  hearken  or  listen  to,  to  denote  a  voluntary 
one.  With  regard  to  the  other  senses,  we  are  not  bo  well  provided 
with  wordA;  but  some  people,  prompted  apparently  by  a  feeling  of 
this  deficiency,  endeavor  to  supply  it  by  construing  the  verbs  to  feet, 
to  taste ^  to  fmetl,  with  the  pre|x>sition  of,  to  signify  a  voluntary  act. 
Hence,  to  feel,  taate,  smell  of  a  thing,  ia  to  do  so  intentionally. 
Thii*  corruption  h  rarely  met  with  in  writing. 

Tn  the  coume  of  the  foreonon,  a  few  women  came  artiuiid  otir  tenU/iU  of  it, 
and  p«ep«d  through  the  cracki  U>  ic«  Mrt.  Perkina.  —  P§rHiu^§  Reddtmc*  m 
P^rda,  p,  1(MI. 

2.  In  the  colloquial  language  of  New  England,  thi^  preposition, 
frequently  corrupted  into  on^  is  used  after  a  gerund  or  active  parti- 
ciple; as,  '*  Ebenezer  is  coming  to  stick  our  pig;  but  lie'U  waut  ii 
quarter  for  doin*  of  it  (or  on  it).** 

Wberea«,  many  Negrom  and  other  Hlaves  absent  themselvei  frttin  their  iii«Mt«n* 
lenrice,  atid  run  out  into  the  wood^  and  there  remain,  kllUng  and  dc«tr«yiiig  if 
bog>  and  catde  belonging  unto  th«  people  gf  tliii  provincej  iix.  —  Aiar^md 
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Off  tile  H))uidl6.  To^jy  offiht  handle  is  to  fly  into  a  passion.  To  go 
off  the  handle  b  to  give  up  the  gliQst,  to  die.  The  allusion  is  to  the 
head  of  ;iii  axe. 

A  \if^f  TDAn  in  thi»  ctt^  b«d  s  fortane  \rh  bhn  by  a  dietmnt  and  wealthy  rvla- 
Ure,  who  wcol  <j^rt«  kandh  in  Kngfond,  mihar  ootxpeeledlv.  —  ^.  Y.  Spirit  of 
tAe  Times. 

Offal.  This  word,  among  pork-butchers  and  curers  in  the  West^ 
implies  the  liver  and  lif^hts,  or  more  technically  the  head  aud  pluck, 
liver,  &c.,  of  the  animal;  whereas,  in  correct  Ejiglinh,  it  is  limited 
to  the  refiL^e  thrown  to  the  dog3*  An  English  reader  would  be 
much  shocked  at  the  mention  of  a  dish  of  offal. 

OlSaa,    Off  from;  off  an.     A  vuJgarijjm. 

I  ftm  ffUd  M')»s  Woodhutl  h  enfpii*^.d  to  be  mft tried,  it  take*  a  load  offtm  my 
mind^     1  {trt-^iiuine  ihe  will  settle  down  and  make  a  likelv  woman*  —  fielif/  Bifbhtt^ 

p.  ail. 

6ay,  if  rtm  give  me  much  more  of  yoar  mm,  I  il  lake  and  bouiuw  a  rock 
pf*n  your  licad.  ^Mark  Tieain^  Tim  Savj/tr^  p.  23. 

Ofiic#-Holder.  A  government  official.  Used  frequeotlj  as  a  term  of 
reproiich. 

Office-Holding.    The  holding  of  an  office  under  governmeut. 

OtQce-Runter.     A  seeker  after  public  office. 

OfEce -Hunting.  A  seeking  after  public  office.  That  both  the  practice 
and  the  tiiime  for  it  are  Jictiuiiinj^  all  the  respf^ctahility  that  age  can 
bestow^  is  evident  from  the  date  of  the  following  extract:  — 

Ofic€-HmtJn^.^  The  dee«iiie  of  Col.  FrMmaD,  lata  Fourth  Auditor  of  the 
Treasury,  the  *aljiry  of  which  is  $3,000  a  year,  hat  catiaed  a  gn-at  utir  at  \^'w^h- 
i]]gU>ii.  Tht^re  are  mid  to  be  ab<iut  fifty  applictuiU  for  the  place,  among  whom 
are  a  doz«o  or  two  member*  c*f  Congru?*,  — Uilti'i  Rtffuttr^  March  20,  1824. 

Offish.     Distant  or  uiiapp  roach  aide  in  manners. 

I  am  fuUanitly  pretty  q0i^  ant!  retirin*  in  my  ways  with  strange  men  folks. 
I  thiuk  it  11  becoming  in  a  woman  to  be  ao,  instead  of  bold.  —  Bttt^  Btjb^et, 
jx.  28tK 

Off-Ox.     An  unmanageable,  cross-grained  fellow.  —  LowelL 

OA«tr  L  In  accountjiT  a  sum,  account,  or  value  xei  off  against  an- 
other sum  or  account,  as  an  equivalent.  —  Webster, 

This  word  i«  generally  used  in  place  of  the  English  term  sei-off, 
Mr.  Pickering  say^»  **  It  is  also  very  common  in  popular  langujige, 
in  the  sense  of  an  tqmcnUnf,^''  None  of  the  English  dictionarie« 
have  the  word  in  any  sense  except  that  of  **  shoot  from  a  plantt" 

The  ejcp<'n'»«i  of  th«  frigates  had  been  ftrongly  urged ;  but  the  lavtng  in  ini^ur- 
ancc|  in  i«hipH  mid  cargot»»  and  the  mnsom  of  seamenf  was  more  than  an  ojfjtel 
against  Lhifl  item.  »  MmrtkaWt  WaAinqton, 
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ThuiksgiTing  was  an  anti-Christmas  festival,  established  as  a  kind  of  ofstf  ftD 
that.  —  Margaret^  p.  61. 

2.  The  dictionanes  omit  to  notice  a  use  of  this  word,  which  waa 
oommon  thirty  years  ago  in  New  England,  and  probably  is  still 
known  outside  the  cities,  t.  e.  a  terrace.  A  hillside  garden  was  laid 
out  in  off-sets,  or  a  house  built  above  the  level  of  the  travelled  road 
had  one  or  more  off-sets  in  its  **  front  yard.''  Often  pronoonoed 
''offlset.'* 

To  offiiet.  To  set  one  account  against  another;  to  make  the  acooont 
of  one  party  pay  the  demand  of  another.  —  Webster. 

Oildom.  The  petroleum  manufacture;  the  district  in  PennsylFanift 
whence  petroleum  is  obtained. 

OJo.  (Pron.  oho,)  This  Spanish  term  means  an  eye,  and  figuratively 
a  spring  in  a  plain.  In  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  California,  these 
springs  greet  the  thirsty  traveller  as  the  oases  do  in  Africa.  A  few 
rushes  or  rank  grass,  rising  above  the  sterile  wastes,  guide  him  to 
the  spot. 

Okra.  (Hibiscus  esculentus.)  A  tropical  plant,  the  pods  of  which  are 
used  in  the  mucilaginous  soup  called  gumbo.  —  Worcester, 

Old  Coon.  The  raccoon,  or  'coon,  as  it  is  generally  called  in  the 
language  of  slang,  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  very  knowing  ani- 
mal; hence,  **as  sly  as  a  coon.^^  **  lie's  an  old  coon,"  is  said  of 
one  who  is  very  shrewd;  often  applied  to  a  political  manager. 
Comp.  ''Sly  Old  Foxy 

I  guess  them  sarcy  Britishers 

Won't  easy  ^t  to  leeward 
Of  such  an  all-fired  smart  old  coon 

As  William  Henry  Seward. 

[London]  Punch,  Feb.  1, 1862. 

Old  Country.  A  term  applied  to  Great  Britain,  originally  by  natives 
from  that  country,  but  now  understood  and  used  generally  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Goodrich,  in  describing  the  people  of  New  England  at  the 
period  of  the  Revolution,  says:  — 

The  Episcopalians  had  indeed  one  more  tie  than  other  men  to  the  oid  country, 
and  that  was  a  powerful  one.  England  was  not  only  their  mother  in  things  sec- 
uUr,  but  in  things  sacred. — Vol.  I.  p.  192. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  few  years  ago  a  base  ball  team  from  the  United 
States  went  to  the  old  country,  but  met  with  poor  success.  —  Scribner*t  Monthly 
for  Aug.,  1877,  p.  516. 
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OH  Conntryman.  A  native  of  Enpjland,  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  Walet, 
The  tt;rm  m  never  applied  to  ppr»otJS  from  the  contineut  oi  Europe. 

Oldermoat.    Oldest.     Used  m  the  We«t. 

Ain't  tlut  oldtrmott  iitruig«r  a  kinder  »ort  %  prejbcfacr  ?  —  OtrUim^  TJu  Ntiff 
Pwchasi,  VoL  It  p.  70. 

Old  Dominion.  The  State  of  Virginia.  Sometimeii  called  the  **  An- 
cient Dominion*^*  The  name  probably  aro^  from  the  circitmstancQ 
t^iat  Virginia  was  the  original  name  for  all  the  Eiightth  ciilotiies  in 
America;  al}«o  from  the  fact  that  in  early  timesi  it  was  called,  in  all 
th«  letters  from  the  Kin^,  **  The  Colony  and  Dominion  of  Virginia." 

What  mean*  the  Old  Dominitmf    H«(h  Mhe  fitf^at  the  ilny* 
Wb^n  o'er  her  conquered  valleyi  swept  the  Briton' «■  steel  *rf»y  ? 

WhitHt  t\  VoicfM  «/  Freedom, 

Old  Driver.     Euphemmm  for  the  devil.     See  Spit/oot, 

Old  Fogy.     (Su.  Goih^fogde,)     One  who  in  l^ehind  the  times. 

Jamieson  8Ugge«ta  tliat  the  term  oripnally  signified  the  governor 
of  a  ^rriAon;  and  like  the  Sw.  word  sunk  inU>  insigT:iiiicance. — 
SctfUish  Die, 
Latham  defines  it  an  imbecile  old  man. 

Old  LJvertnorcT,  old  iSoy,  old  Chutney,  Sic,^  that  s-ocieiy  of  old  fo^pu  in  fita^ 
wh«i  ^flve  each  other  dinneri  round  and  rounrl,  and  dine  for  the  mere  parpoie  of 
j[ruttting^  — tbe4€f  again,  are  dinner-giving  snobs.  —  Thacixr^y^  Book  of  Snoha. 

Old-fogyiali.     **  He  'a  slow  and  rather  old-fogi/ijih.^^—The  Indepemient. 

Old  Hickory-  A  nickname  applied  to  General  Jackson,  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  allusion  to  his  tough,  unyielding  disposition. 

The  name  of  Old  Hirkori/,  says  Parton,  was  not  an  inHtantaneons 
inspiration,  but  a  growth.  First  of  ail,  the  remark  was  made  by 
some  Roldier,  who  was  struck  with  his  cfimm-.tud^^r^s  }>ede»triau 
powers f  that  the  general  was  tough.  Next,  it  was  observed  .  .  . 
that  he  was  as  tough  ils  hickory.  Then  he  was  called  Hickory, 
Lastly,  the  affectionate  adjective  '*  old  *^  wan  prefixed,  and  the  Gen- 
eral thenceforth  rejoiced  in  the  completed  nickname,  it^ually  the 
first-won  honor  of  a  great  commander.  —  Li/e  nfjftrhton. 

Old  Hoaa.  A  familiar  expression  used  in  accosting  a  person,  equiva- 
lent to  *'  old  fellow,"     VVeatern. 

Old  Ifiim^  wheo  analyzed,  h  found  to  W  the  tenderest  appellttion  of  a  biped 
juvenile  without  hoofs.  — Speech  o/Samutl  If,  Coac, 

Old  Man,  I.  The  old  man  h  &  tem%  more  common  tlian  respectful, 
n^eil  by  **  Young  America  "  for  father. 

2.  In  the  South  and  West,  instead  of  saying,  for  in.«^tanbe,  **  Old 
Mr.  Smith,"  it  id  customary  to  say,  *♦  Old  man  Smith."     A  friend 
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informs  me  that,  !n  the  eastern  part  of  New  England,  he  had  beard 
the  expres&ioD  appilied  to  women;  as,  **  Old  Woman  Abrams." 
S.  "My  old  man^'*   my  husband*     Used  abo  in  England. 
Old  North  State.     North  Carolina. 

The  oppoiiilioii  are  brining  out  the  nioflt  popul&r  man  in  North  CaroliDa,  W. 
A.  Gr»hamf  who  will  be  eleuted  governor  by  Ihe  UrguHt  majority  erer  befon 
^v^u  .  ,  .  in  tli«  Obi  Xarth  Stait,  —  Ntwbtrn  Cvr,  <>/ N,  Y.  Tribm^ 

Old  Fod.     An  old  man. 

Old  pTObabmtlea.     See  Probabilities. 

Old  Rye.     Old  wbbkey  distilled  from  rye, 

I  Jun*t  know  whether  Mark  took  a  drop  or  not;  but  ih«y  geoereJly  keep  a 
bairal  of  *Ad  riy«  in  the  lunilwr  tihautic^,  and  my  opinion  is  thai  he  was  invited  to 
take  a  horn.  —  Uumffumft^  Wild  yortfitm  Sctnts,  p.  198. 

**N«ry  dr»>p»**  &aid  Tom;  *'ten  tniimtt'S'  ago  I  wouldn't  have  ^'ven  a  pewter 
dime  Tor  my  chance  ofstickini^  to  [th^f  lemperanoe  pfedge],  but  now  I  woufdn^t 
give  a  cent  for  a  barrel  full  of  len-yeaiM*ti  tje.  —  HabberUm^  Tkt  BarUm  Esxf«rU 
mmt^  p.  4i. 

Old  Scratch.     The  deviL     See  Scratch, 

Old  Sledge.     A  Southern  and  Western  name  for  the  game  at  carda 

commonly  called  All  Foun*. 

I  playcNJ  apretty  jitiffganicof  oltldtd^t^  or,  a*  he  called  it,  all fottn;  fori play«d 
every  nif?ht«  — SimmM^  Wigwam  nnd  Cabin,  p.  S8, 

With  profc«Hional  flat-boatmen,  their  acme  of  felicity  i»  a  /i^anie  of  old  4fdg€ 
enlivened  by  the  fiddle.  —  ^eBieni&rancfii  o/*Me  Miatisappi^  Harptr'M  Ma^tmmA. 

Old  Soldiara.     Ends  of  cigars  and  quids  of  tobacco  that  have  been 
used. 

Ladina  who  swab  our  sidewalks,  rkhly  dreeaed. 
To  rid  us  of  the  juiceA  there  es;preMed| 

And  tike  drill-»ergieantf 
Haul  off  old  dtitdiert  lyin^  there  at  rest ; 
No  more  your  silks  i*ha!l  l>e  of  tjie  *"  vile  peet " 

Brooini  and  ab»tergenl9,  —  Ntieqfaper. 

Old-Wife  or  Old-flqaaw.     (Atuu  fflncinltA.)    The  popular  name  of  a 

brown  duclc,  one  of  the  most  common  throughout  North  Americat 

the  long-tailed  Duck  of  Pennant. 
Old  Whale.     A  sailor.     See  at  Sardine. 
Oleomaigarlae.     An  article   made  from  fat,  grease^    and  oily  sub- 

Htaneoi*,  large  quantities  of  which  find  iU  way  to  market,  where  it 

is  sold  for  butter.      Also  called  Butterine. 
About  $1,000,000  poundit  of  "butterine/'  formerly  known  as  oifomnrffarint^ 

have  been  ubipped  from  l^hiladelphia  duriai;  the  ta»t  month,  the  gr«'ati'r  p»rt  of 
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(Heomari/nrint  to  the  front,  TJie  Governor  [of  Kew  York]  hHvfng^  itigned  the 
act  fur  tilt  prt»it^Uon  of  buttemiAkcn,  ftll  imltAtiutifl  of  hutt«r  «re  tierenfter  to 
be  told  onl^  under  ttu*  nume  of  o/e<fiMtr^rtiie,  whkh  is  to  b«  namped  on  sU  iU 
TeoeptaelM. — N.  Y,  Tribune, 

Olycook.  (Dut<?h,  oligl-oek,  oil-cuke.}  A  cake  fried  in  lard*  A 
favorite  delicacy  with  the  Dutch,  and  alBo  with  their  de«tcendaiits  in 
Kew  York.     There  are  rarious  kiudst  a«  doughiiuti^t  crullers,  &c. 

The  table  wm  *1w<iy»  ture  to  twAst  of  in  enormotu  di^^h  of  baH«  of  «w«et6Ded 
dom^h,  fH«d  in  faog*i  fat,  and  called  dougfanote  or  olykaki.  —  KnicktHMcktr^t 
JVeip  York. 

On.  Tills  word  is  miich  oaed  where  the  Englbh  u»e  m;  as^  ^^  I  met 
him  an  the  cara,"  or  "  an  a  steamer."     **  He  lives  on  Broadway." 

Onoe.     As  soon  as;  if. 

Once  the  planters  in  this  viduitv  of  Port  Royal  ind  that  the  Union  troops  ara 
e«tabtiiihcd  there  in  such  force  a»  to  inftiire  th«'ir  protection,  thpir  fiiith  in  sece»- 
110019 ra  win  give  place  to  a  keen  appreciation  of  their  own  interesti.  —  N,  Y. 
Heraid,  Nov.  16,  1861. 

Once  and  again.  Occasionally;  sometimes.  A  Southern  phrasei 
equivalent  to  **  once  in  a  while." 

On  Bend,  i.  e,  on  end.     Excited;  astonished;  enraged. 

One- Berry.  The  Indian  tnmip^  so  called  in  Connecticut ;  also  calJed 
Jaek'tn-the-PulpU^  which  see. 

One-Hoxae.  In  the  West»  by  an  obvious  agricultural  fi^re,  this  term 
is  appHfd  to  any  thing  arnall  or  diminutive,  as  a  "  ona-hnrse  bank/* 
a  ^*  one-horse  church,"  meaning  a  little  bank  or  cburcli.  So  the 
phraae  *'  one-korfe  lawyer  "  is  applied  to  a  meaUf  pettifogging  fellow. 
A  cler^man,  deprecating  the  use  of  ^uch  expressions  as  **  confound 
it,"  called  them  **  one-horse  oaths." 

Every  State  in  the  Union  should  ri^'dlj  proscribe  and  prohibit  the  eslablkh-' 
ment  of  the  wild-cstt  and  ont-hm-K  bankln^g:  concerns  wliich  have  produced  so 
much  mischief^  and  bruught  discredit  on  all  banking  iuAtitutionfl.  —  New  York 
Sun. 

On  Friday  lait,  the  engineer  of  a  fast  train  was  arrested  by  the  anthoritieit  of 
a  tmt-h"r«e  town  in  th&upliin  County,  Pa.,  for  running;  thrpugh  the  horoui^h  at  a 
greater  rate  of  speed  than  is  allowed  by  their  ordinant'«A  Havmi;  neglected, 
however,  to  grive  publicity  to  these  ordinances,  they  could  not  inipnsc  any  fine; 
aod  their  dijicomfiture  wai  aggravated  by  the  malicious  e](eu>^e  of  the  engineer, 
thai  **be  didoH  know  there  was  a  t^jwn  Uien? !  '*  —  (  Wash, )  Ertning  Stnr^  1868. 
To  see  how  he  liked  pork  and  pone  flavnred  with  wa'nut  siiplin,' 
An*  nary  social  privilege  but  a  tmt-hmt^  itam-wheel  chapUn. 

LomtU,  Tht  Biyloit  Paper*, 

ProfH8»or  Goldwin  Smith,  writing  of  University  extension  in 
England  ♦  says:  — 
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**  There  it  on«  mftde  of  extension  .i;;jimtt  wMch  trnnMflintie  rxpnitnrt 
emphnticnlly  protc*t§,  —  th<?  mult ipli>«f inn  of  linivemllicA.  'Hic  effects  ot  the 
**tmt'horgt  tmhemity  "  <«y*tem  In  the  United  StAt«s  and  CAaAd&  luve  been  ru^o- 
0U8  to  hi^h  edaciition  nod  to  the  vdue  of  degree*. 

On  Hand.    At  hand,  present.    A  colloquial  expression «  borrowed  from 

the  shop,  in  frequent  tise. 

The  iinti-S«bUttth  mevtifig.  »  long  talked  of,  luu  at  len^^li  Taken  |iIac0  In 
BoHton.     Abitut  three  hundred  feaifile«i>  were  <tn  hunt/,  —  J^T.  J'.  Erprtm, 

II'  oitr  nunieraus  Bijb((crJb<?rs  nnd  the  public  will  he  on  Jkand  aUtut  &  oVtock 
this  exKuiii^,  we  vnn  give  them  th«*  Euro|;>L*aii  piitn.'r?  by  the  "  America,'*  ciKitaitiuif 
doubtless  the  most  critical  iiilelli|^nKv  ever  iran;»mitt«d  to  thl*  couiitrj*  So  bt 
ready.  ^  Burgen^  Strinyfr^  if  Cq*^  222  Beondmn^, 

W*  Appeal  to  every  man  who  ho*  a  rij^rht  to  vole  in  >Jcw  Humiifhire,  btit 
e»pet:ia)ty  in  the  1st  aud  !^d  difilrirbi,  to  l»e  tm  htiwl  n*rxl  rutisday  to  ca«t  hb 
ballot  ft/rPLdce,  Prosperity,  tind  Freedom. —jV,  Y,  Tr^hnnt,  Marth  10.  IS49, 

A  bruker  fmm  Wall  Street  wa«  tm  hand  at  the  me«*liui;,  and  tried  to  pray,  but, 
from  want  uf  prActlei%  could  orjiy  atter  di«joiut«d  nentencet  about  tbu  money 
market,  5k?.  — />OMiid», 

Onhltch.     To  pull  trigger  (cf.  Spanish  dUjtarQr), 

Onplush,  for  nonplus.    Used  id  the  8outlieru  States. 

You  know  I  tufk  dinner  at  the  Ptauters.  Well,  I  was*  put  ft  lectle  to  th«  <m- 
pluih  by  tlut  old  nig^r  fellur  ihnt  wnit.^  on  the  table  there,  I  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  him.  —  Mt\jor  Jones" t  CoitrUhip^  p.  63. 

Onst    (Pron.  wunst.)     A  common  vulgar  pronuuciationv  ejipecially  in 

the  West*     And  so  twi$te  for  *'  twice/'    The  aame  pronuncintion  ia 
sometimes  heard  from  KugliBhtnen, 

On  the  Coast.     Near,  close  at  hand.     A  nantieal  expression,  in  com^ 
mon  use  in  Nantucket. 

Onto.     A  preposition  bearing  the  same  relation  to  on  that  int&  does 

to  m.     Although  used  here  much  more  frequently  than  in  England, 

it  is  not  pecidiar  to  America. 

When  the  stack  ri«eB  two  feet  high,  to  b9  oonvenlantly  forked  onto  from  tha 
ground.  — Afattfiatt,  Earal  £con,^  Yutkihtrt,  VoK  ft.  p.  144. 

Mr.  Fiekering  quotes  the  following  as  the  only  example  he  ha^ 
Been  in  an  American  book;  — 

Take  all  your  cigars  and  tobaci-o,  and  In  some  calm  evening  catry  tbvm  vntu 
the  common.  —  X>r.  B.  Waitrht/HSff  Ltcturt  on  Tobacco. 

In  descriptions  of  machinery,  &c.,  the  tenn  is  in  very  general  ust?. 

The  improvemerit  consiAts  in  caittng  a  bo»»  of  6oft  metal  onlQ  the  mviatlitf 
tube.  — P^ffcai  Ojfict  Rtport/or  1854,  Part  I,  p.  480. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  con^isita  tn  the  use  of  a  »pHng  clamp,  Set>^  by 
mean«  of  whk h  the  buck  q(  tbe  shoe  is  S(»carely  held  while  being  pulled  onto  tbe 
foot  of  it,  —  litld.,  p.  633. 
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On  Testefday,  A  comiptioii  in  common  use  among  editors  and  con- 
greikMmeii»  who  seem  la  have  forgotten  tiiat  ^esterilay  is  an  adverb 
tfl  well  as  a  tioua. 

It  wit  the  iatentioQ  t4>  **nd  in  the  TrMsnrr  Report,  which  hw  b«ea  so  long 
d«1kred«  om  ^tsttrdtt^.  —N.  Y.  Trihunt,  Jan.  d,  1852. 

I  tappo^ed  that  the  hou^f'  rt^tcncd  to  the  re innrkfl  of  the  gcnttemsn  from  Texas 
en  ycfffWay ;  and  thenff(»re  it  h  not  n*»CT*5arT  for  me  to  rolate  the  frainti  he 
Bia<l«.  —  .S/>#f  f  A  c/  Mr.  Btooti,  J  uly  7,  1852. 

Mr.  Speaker,  wh<*n  I  art>««  <mi  ytiitnlny^  it  wan  my  intentioa  merely  to  explain 
my  position,  &K.  —  Sptech  of  Mr  Qf^nMm^  Dec.  18^  1S5G< 

Oodles.    Abundance,    **  Oodle*  of  money.*'    Plenty  of  money.    Ten« 

nessee. 
Opening.     In  the  Westeni  States,  a  term  applied  to  thinly  w<xjded 

•paces  without  underwood,  so  called  to  distinguish  them  from  the 

forests  which  are  thickly  wooded.     These  openings  are  generally 

covered  with  small  oaks. 

Accordin'  to  the  Bible,  God  put  the  first  mm  nnti  woms^n  to^thpr  in  a  most 
betatiful  garden,  in  whit-h  ail  tUino  e3Cc<rllt»nt  -iml  pl^n'^unt  wap^  ta  k'  fciund,  — 
ftome  fach  place  aa  these  c^tningt^  I  reckon.  —  Coqptr't  Oak  Optninga^  p»  226. 

Opinuated.     Opin  ionati  ve ,  conce  i  ted .  —  Sherwood*  it  Ge  or  gin , 

OpoaBum.  (Virginia,  Ind.)  An  opaasom  hath  a  hend  like  a  swine, 
and  a  taile  like  a  rat,  and  is  of  the  bignesse  of  a  cat.  Under  her 
belly  she  hath  a  bagge  wherein  she  lodgeth,  carrieth,  and  suckle th 
ber  ^ung.  —  Smkh*i  Generatl  HUforie  of  Virginia,  B.  ii*  p.  27 
(1627).      See  Poi^Bum, 

Here  ii  Likts^^'ise  [hat  lingular  animal  called  the  opouumf  which  eeems  to  ht 
Ihe  wtMid-rat  mentiooed  by  Charlevoix,  in  bia  lii»tory  of  Canada.  —  Guihrir's 

Ordinary^    Eupliemistic  for  homely,  plain,  not  handsome .    Connecticut. 

A  lady  accidentttllr  con%'erf>ing  with  a  gentleman,  unknown  to  her  by  name, 
aajd  of  him  an  well  oa  to  him  what  he  did  not  forget:  "I  bear  Mr.  B.  baa 
eattraordinary  oniinnrtf  mail.*' 

In  the  West,  we  hear  or  ^nary  used  for  mean ;  as,  **  He  *s  an  or  'miry 
fellow." 
Oregon  Orape.     Frequently  mentioned  by  expbrers  in  Oregon.    The 

name  of  the  plant  which  yields  it  is  not  given,  f>  UU^  *• 

Organio.      Which  organiaes  into  a  political,   legislative,   or  social  -jii^tC^A*^  IU^ 

body;  as,  the  organic  law  of  a  Territory  or  State.     A  word  which  W  i*_    l    ry.f 

baa  recently  come  into  very  common  use.  V^  i 

The  fjowcr*  of  the  corporation  of  Washington  are  only  those  wbkb  are  con-  *  ^'►***^*^' 
fiirri»d  by  the  organic  law,  the  charter.  —  MtMaage  of  Mayur  of  WoMhmgion^ 
May  36/ia57. 
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Orphanage.  An  institution  for  the  care  of  orphans;  an  orphan 
asylum. 

Measures  have  been  adopted  for  the  establishment  of  a  Presbytermn  otyloa- 
age  in  Philadelphia.  — Boston  Journal. 

Ortolan.     See  Bobolink, 

08a£;e  Orange.  (Madura  aurantiaca.)  A  native  of  Missouri  and 
Arkansas.  It  has  been  much  used  of  late  years  for  farm  and 
garden  hedges ;  and,  when  grown  singly,  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  small  trees.  Its  orange-like  foliage  is  so  brilliant,  and  its 
erratic  luxuriance  of  growth  so  extraordinary,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
realize  that  plants  of  the  same  tree  can  be  confined  within  the 
formal  limits  of  a  narrow  hedge.  —  ScoU,  The  Suburban  Gardener^ 
480. 

This  tree  is  better  known  beyond  the  Mississippi  by  its  French 
name  of  Bois  d^arc,  where  it  was  used  by  the  Indians  for  their 
bows.     See  Bois  d^Arc, 

Oswego  Tea.  (Monarda  didytna,)  A  medicinal  plant  prepared  by 
the  Shakers  for  its  aromatic  and  stomachic  properties. 

Ouoh!    Oh!  ah!  An  exclamation  of  pain.     Much  used  at  the  South. 

Ought.  1.  As  this  verb  is  defective,  and  has  no  inflection  to  distin* 
guish  past  from  present  time,  illiterate  persons  often  attempt  to 
supply  the  deficiency  by  the  use  of  auxiliaries.  Hence  the  expres- 
sions, don*t  ought  J  had  ought,  hadnU  ought.  Mr.  Pegge  notices  the 
two  last  among  the  vulgarisms  of  London. 

Now,  you  hadn't  ouyht  to  be  so  stingy  with  such  charming  daughters  as 
you  've  got.  —  Major  Jimes't  Courithip,  p.  67. 

Peter  Cram  is  an  impostor  and  ignoramus,  and  you  hadn't  ought  to  have  rec- 
ommended him.  —  Knickerbocker  Mag.,  Vol.  XVIII. 

"The  luggage  must  be  brought  in,"  said  the  elderly  gentleman.     "Yes,  I 
should  think  it  had  0M<//(/er,"  observed  the  young  man  in  reply.     "I  should 
bring  it  in.  if  it  was  mine."  —  Mn.  Clavers's  Forest  Life^  Vol.  I.  p.  96. 
They  call  the  man  unfortunate  who  ruins  half  the  city,  — 
In  my  day  'twas  his  creditors  to  whom  we  gave  our  pity. 
But,  then,  I  tell  my  daughter, 
Folks  don't  do  as  they  'd  ouyh'-ter. 

From  the  Olive  Branch. 

2.  A  vulgarism  for  naught,  as  an  arithmetical  word ;  zero. 

Out,   adj.    *'The   wind  is  out"    (outward,   comes  from   the    sea). 

Connecticut. 
Out,  n.  1.  A  person  not  having  position  or  oflBce.     **  The  outs  wish 

to  be  ins,  and  the  ins  do  not  wish  to  be  outs.^^  —  Newspapers  and 

familiar  usage. 
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2.  Unfavorable  condition  or  feeling;  the  being  **  out  of  hnmor." 

Mr$,  H.  B.  Stowe,     See  In. 
To  out.     To  '^mU  the  cmicib  **  means,  at  the  South,  to  put  out  tlie 

candle « 
Onten.      Miaa   Bobbet  Ukd  Joeiah   Allen's  wife   call    iipcm    Horace 

Greeley,  of  whom  the  former  was  a  great  admirer:  — 

B(!t»y  took  a  bottiti  of  htrtshorn  ouitn  her  pockety  *°^  ■dT«iice«l  out't  htnii 

and  **y»  ^he,  in  tender,  ctKiin'  lones^  *'  Does  your  intt* llecttial  liead  athc  V     Lt?t 

BM  bathe  that  lofty  forwerd      And  ob !  dearest  man,  will  you  ^ve  tiic  a  lock 

of  your  noble  hair.'*  —  fir Utf  Bchfjut^  p.  393. 

An'  »inc*  the  whf^Ie  tradu  has  Rjctwn  fasy,  'IwouM  l*e  ifa*y  enough,  I  've  a  whim, 

If  you  wa»  a^rc^ed.  to  be  ma  kin*  an  editor  au^-en  of  Jim. 

CarUm,  Farm  Bntlnti*,  p.  85. 

Outer,  Out  of.  •*  Wlmr  are  you  from  outer  t**  is  a  common  eicpres- 
aioti  in  Kentucky  and  the  neighboiing  States*  meaning,  Wliere  do 
you  com*?  or  hail  from? 

Outfit  Allowance  to  a  public  minister  of  the  United  States,  on  going 
to  a  foreign  country,  which  cannot  exceed  a  year's  salary.  —  Wor- 
cester* 

In  the  Far  Weat  and  on  the  Plains,  every  thing;  is  an  outfit^  from  a  railway 
train  to  a  pocket-kuil«.  It  1^  applied  iiidiKrimiiiatcly,  —  to  a  wife,  a  lior»et  a 
dog,  a  cat,  or  a  row  of  plmt.  —  McCiure^  Eocktf  Mountaina^  p.  i3lL 

Out  of  Fix.  Disarranged ;  in  a  state  of  disorder.  Out  of  kilter  is 
used  in  the  same  sense. 

The  week  wan  the  longest  one  ever  waA.  ft  Beemed  to  me  that  the  axle  tree  of 
the  world  wanted  greafin*,  or  »oinethin'  or  other  wo*  Qvt  of fx,  for  it  didn't 
•eetn  to  turn  round  half  so  fast  as  h  uwed  lo  do.  —  Major  Jontt't  Conrtshij/,  p,  SO, 

Out  of  Wliack,     Out  of  repair,  as  machinery,  &c.     Virginia. 
Outsider.     A  term  applied  by  tho»e  in  office,  or  in  any  association ,  to 
tliose  uulbide  of  it. 

A  large  number  of  tmitidtn  have  gor»e  to  the  free-sot]  convention  at  Bmllalo. — 
Lowftt  Journal, 

Out  West,  OtH  Souths  instead  of  West  and  South. 

Over,  for  under.  In  the.-^  expressions,  **  He  wrote  over  the  signature 
of  Junius;  '*  **  He  publiHhfd  sotne  papers  oi^er  iiis  own  signature.'* 
A  few  of  our  writers  still  countenance  thin  unwarrantable  innovation; 
but  the  principle  on  which  it  is  defended  would  un^nettle  the  whole 
tftUguage.  The  use  of  the  word  under ^  in  phrase**  like  thnne  above 
mentioned,  is  as  well  established  as  any  English  idiom.  —  Pickering, 

Had  our  friend  U,  of  Philrt<!flphiB»  duly  meditnted  this  ninttor,  he  ne%^er 
would  havp  (*cHt  UH  II  letter  w  jth  such  an  unpoetlcal  exprei»nion  in  it  an  the  very 
omttnon  blunder  of  **  urrr  the  eignature,'*  fur  the  mutaphorkai  phra»e  originaily 
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derived  frf>ra  tht  tmlgu  of  the  ^oldivr^  the  device  of  rhe  ktii{:ht,  the  armorial 
bcarint^  of  the  bamn,  the  tutvm,  tf  you  pteaoe,  of  the  Iiidiun  fadjenii»  undef 
wtijih  he  |irc>»H:nt«  Itim^Sf  to  the  world.  U.,  as  a  lawy^rf  tiiu«t  at  leeiAt  be  mor« 
or  le«i(  famitinr  with  tbe  phrmae,  **fp\'cn  under  my  hand  and  M<al/'  ax  a  true 
Engliftti  idiom,  albeit  tbe  bAnd  nnd  i>iejil  (which  iti  l]ji»  iiifttanec  conciitttte  ^*  the 
aignaluDr*'')  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  docnment.  We  da  not  talk  of  a 
vet»«l  failtnff  **oper'*  the  flag  of  the  United  Statef,  when  her  cttflignR  are  aent 
b«lowat»uu*et!  — M  Y.  Lit.  Wt/rid, 

Over,    for   %.       **  They  left  Boston  for  New  York  oi^er  the  Provi- 
dence Railroad.** 
Over  and  above.    1.  Tolerabk;  rniddliug.    **  How  are  you  to-day  ?  ** 
»'^  So  so,  nut  oi^er  and  above  well*** 
"  How  did  your  crop  ttirn  oat  V  " 

"W«|],  not  oner'n  d^M  good/'  said  Tappermlne.  —  HaiberUmt  Tkt^  Bariem 
Exjietimtnt^  p.    125. 

2.  Exceeditigly;  very.    **  I  don't  think  our  frierid  PhineoA  is  over 

and  above  scrupulous  as  to  how  he  makes  his  motiey,**     **  He  'a  not 

orer  and  above  pious.** 
Overcrop*     A  planter  or  farmer  is  said  to  overcrop  himtieli  when  be 

pi  a  tits  or  **  seeds  '*  more  ground  than  he  can  attend  to. 
Overcup  White  Oak.     See  J5«rr  Oak, 
Overly.      Excessively.     **  Is  old  man  Boone  rich  ?  *'      **  'V^Tiyi  not 

overl}^  BO."     Western. 
To  overrun.     To  run  over. 


l^€uui>iiiy,  Biipp*^  rommiitiity  near  Beaver,  was  lately  t 
traireller,  &c.  —  A^  F.  Tribune,  Jnnd  18,  1840. 


\  by  a  delighted 


Overslaugh.  (Dutch,  ocenflag.)  1.  A  bar,  in  the  marine  language 
of  Uw  Dutch,  The  ovtrslaugh  in  the  Hudson  River,  tiear  Albany, 
on  which  st<*arn boats  and  other  vessels  often  run  aground,  is,  I 
beheve,  the  only  locality  to  which  this  term  is  now  jtpplied  among 
tis. 

2.  A  skipping  over. 

Samuel  Woodworth,  author  of  the  well-known  song  of  **  The  Old 
Oaken  Bucket,**  in  a  jiopm  upon  **01d  New  York/'  thua  refers  to 
the  Hudson  River  overdauffh:  — 

To  visit  Albany  or  Tmy 

Wa*  qnite  an  enterprise; 
In  Tappan  Zee  lh«  wind  was  fliwy, 

And  billttWH  oft  would  rise. 
And  then  the  ortrdjuyh  alone 

For  weekii  detained  a  few: 
SletmbcMilii  and  rnitroads  were  unknown, 

Wlien  thia  old  boiue  wat  new. 

Mm  TiiA^^JiiMfc  imr 
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^^•XBlaagh.  (Dukh*  overshten,  and  from  the  verb*)  To  skip 
ov*fr,  pa53  over,  omit.  A  word  used  by  New  York  politicians,  to 
signify  that  the  direct  line  of  eleration  in  office  is  not  ok-^erved^ 
and  especially  when  an  **  outsider  "  is  appodjited  over  the  heads  of 
iboee  already  in  office. 

Mr.  Polk  intended  inakinf''  General  Botlcr  eommAnder-in^hfef,  nncl  to  drop 
Georril  Hrott-  Dui  it  wm»  found  that  public  opioion  initdd  not  be  nrnncited  to 
mterdauQhinff  T*.yior|  and  he  [GeaerttI  T«ylor]  wai  Dominated.  —  Watkirijgtim 
Corrttpanihnt,  N,  T  Com.  Adv.,  Oct  21,  1846. 

Tlw  Attempt  to  irttraiau^  officers  entitled  to  mnk  in  the  biVbest  je^dc  m  ihe, 
•trvkt  li  aboitt  to  be  repeat^  In  a  ^'•mewhftt  different  way  in  a  lower  grmde, 
and  w  deaire  to  call  atlenCion  to  the  fact*.  —  N.  T  Courier  and  Aug.,  Oct.,  1848. 

If  the  con»|Mracy  of  the  Calhounite^  with  a  few  doii^hfaee«  of  the  North  to 
omr^mgh  hitn  [Benton]  8ttC)ce«dft,  it  will  nsnder  blm  th«  atrongur  in  Misiuun, 
and  make  hii  re-election  to  the  Senate  more  certain,  —  N.  Y.  Tribunt^  [>ec.  20, 
1SI9. 

The  **  Boston  Herald/'  April  8,  1877,  in  speaking:  of  a  bill 
before  the  Legislature  of  Illiuoist  to  control  the  ope  ratio  na  of  the 
**  buDimer  element  **  at  primary  political  mef^tingpa,  says:  — 

Th€  I»w  1$  to  be  aralUble  .  .  ,  f or  giving  primary  muetinjcfs  more  dignity  and 
Importancf!,  and  enconraging;  the  better  cla^B  of  rotfrii  to  come  out  without  fear 
of  being  of^trdaugktd  by  the  rowdy  elements  of  the  community. 

Over-smart.     Smatt  to  excess ;  very  capable.     Connecticut, 

Over  Street,  for  acroas  the  street.     New  York. 

To  overture.  To  propose.  A  word  in  common  use  in  the  Presby- 
teiian  Church,  in  sj»eaking  of  laying  a  subject  before  an  eccleaiaa* 
tical  body  for  its  consideration. 

Over  the  Left.  An  expreasiou  used  to  give  to  the  worda  H  accom- 
panies a  meaning  directly  opp>oaite  to  that  which  tliey  would  other- 
ynm  have.     Common  in  England. 

At  a  county  court  held  in  Hartford,  Sept.  4,  1705, 

WbemeaA  Jame«  Steel  did  commence  an  action  againat  Bevel  Waters  {both  of 
Hartfortl),  hi  this  court,  upon  hearing  and  tryull  whereofT  the  court  gave  judg- 
ment against  the  ?aid  Wnter*  (aa  \n  justice  tbry  tliink  th^'V  niigbt),  iifron  the 
declaring  the  iaid  judgment  the  *aid  Waters  did  review  to  the  court  in  March 
next,  that  being  gmntvd  and  cntercii.  the  »aid  Water*,  a*  he  departed  from  the 
table,  waid,  **God  ble»i  you  arer  tht  U/i  tkouUitr."* 

Tha  court  ordered  a  record  thereof  to  be  made  forthwith. 

A  true  copie :  Tent  Caleb  STAJf^ar,  Chrk, 

At  the  next  court.  Water*  was  tried  for  contempt,  for  saying  the  word*  recited, 
**wti  curbing  the  court;  "  and,  on  verdict,  ^ned  £h.  He  aaked  a  rwvtew  at  the 
court  frj!l4>wing,  which  waj»  granted  ;  and,  pending  ti  ial,  the  court  asked  coui]»e] 
oif  the  Rfv.  Mefliirs.  Woodbridge  and  Buckingham,  the  miniatera  of  tl»e  Hartford 
ehafche*!  M  to  *Mhe  common  acceptation  "  of  the  offeniive  plirase.  Their  reply 
eonitilataa  a  part  of  the  record,  and  i4  as  foUowg ;  — 
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We  AfQ  of  opiQioQ  thAt  these  words,  4aid  on  the  otii«r  Aide  to  b^i 
IWvfl  Watcru,  Include  [1]  proplmiifne:**,  bv  uiain^  the  name  of  God,  t 
with  Much  ill  word*  wh«rreto  It  w«?  joynod ;  [2]  that  thi»y  cany  gr«At  < 
them,  arising  to  the  decree  of  in  imprecatlnn  or  a  cur»e,  tb«  word* 
bcini*^  the  ma*t  contemptible  that  can  ordinarily  he  u*ed.        T.  Wool 

March  7,  170{^-«.  T.  Buci^ 

The  former  judgment  was  affinned  oii  review.  Tl 
believed,  is  the  earlient  instance  of  the  use  of  this  pbf 
met  with,  at  least  iti  thiR  country* 

^^Cette  putain  qui  ne  voub  alxne 
Que  dt  ffducht  et  pour  1e  profit,*'  ' 

are  the  first  two  lines  of  an  epigram  (of  which  the  rema 

not  l:>ear  tranecrii^tiou),  in  /.«  PamasMe  Stityrique  (1611}*  ^ 

Owdacioua,  for  nuducious.     Southeni  and  Western.  ^ 

He  had  a  dauf^hter  Molly,  that  wa»  the  mojtt  enticin%  heaTtHUstresg 
that  ever  made  a  feUer  get  QuHinetotti.  —  Bottb,  Sqttnitmr  Life. 

Why,  51  ajor,  you  wouldn't  take  such  a  liki-ly  ifall  ax  that  to  New  f 
aholirioniffts  would  have  her  out  of  your  hartd*^  quicker  than  you  coul 
Rnbinj^on.  I  was  never  so  oiedwdoiuly  put  out  with  the  abominable  i 
before.  It  was  enough  tn  make  a  man  what  wa«u'i  prindpled  igjj 
cuBa  like  a  trooper*  —  Mnjor  Jonei't  Trapelt, 

Own  up.     To  confer;  I*-*  make  a  clean  breast. 

Ojster^Fiah.     See  Tmid-Fish. 

Oyater-ShiiGker.     An  oj9ter-K>pener.     Southern 


P. 


Faai.  (Pron.   paws^  with  5   hard.)    (Dutch,    Paatch, 
name  is  commonly  applied  to  the  festival  of  Easter,  in 
of  New  York.  « 

Paaa  Bloomachee,  i.  e.  Easter  flower.  (NarciMus  pntudiMi 
Not  the  Pasque  Flower  of  liotani><U,  but  the  common  Telk 
diK     The  Calla  ia  frequently  called  Easter  Lily.  , 

Faaa  BgiB.  Hard-lioiled  eggs  cracked  toj^ether  by  New  Yoi^ 
the  Easier  season.     They  are  often  dyed  of  various  colod 
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mM  tk«  bami  ami  ■booldera  Co  camp.  —  T,  A.  CtMerltou.  in  Fijlh  Smilhmn 

Psddle.  1.  A  wooden  instniment  with  which  nejjroes  are  punched, 
fill  aped  like  the  paddle  of  a  canc>e»  with  holes  bored  throug^h  the 
b)ad«.     See  Cofpb. 

2.  A  paddle-wheel.     **  The  9teamer*8  paddln  were  torn  away  by 
the  floating  ice/* 

To  paddle.     To  pimish;  to  beat  with  the  sticks  of  a  paddle. 

AJt  the  stirring,  padJUng^  cod  pickling  in  the  world  will  not  iniitire  good  crops, 
Jf,  r  Tribune. 

His  iQAster  had  pnddled  to  detlh  thre«  of  his  fellow-sUveii.  — New&em  t'or. 
qfThe  Jndcpewitni,  May  1&,  1862. 

To  paddle  one'a  own  Canoe.  A  figurative  Western  phraae^  mean- 
isAg  to  make  one's  own  way  in  life,  to  be  the  architect  of  one*8 
own  fortunes,     Coinp*  the  French  proverbial  saying:  **  11  conduit 

bien  sa  barque,*' 

Toyager  upon  Itfe*!*  sea, 

To  yowrwlf  be  tmc ; 
And,  where'er  your  lot  may  be, 
PoddU  jgour  ovnt  oamH. 

Leave  to  Heaven^  in  humble  trufft, 

All  yon  will  to  do; 
Butf  if  yoQ  Hnoceed,  you  most 

Paddie  your  own  onnot. 

Nfirptr'*  Maff^tine^  M»y»  1854- 

Pain-KUler,  A  nostnim  made  at  Providence,  R.  1.,  by  Perry  Daris 
&  Son,  which  has  a  world-wide  fame.  It  is  as  popular  in  India, 
China.  Ja|>an«  and  throughout  Europe,  as  it  ia  in  the  United 
States. 

Paint  In  mme  of  the  Southern  States,  a  horse  or  other  animal  which 
is  spotted  Is  called  a  paint. 

Painter,    A  corruption  of  panther.     The  popular  name  of  the  cougar  or 

panther.     See  Puma. 

**  You  dun'i  know  the  way,"  said  Obed :  '*»nakei  *11  bite  ye;  there  *spaifUerii 
Ifl  the  wuods,  and  wUd-catd  and  owls/*  —  Afar^rei,  p.  37. 

Pair  of  Staira,  An  expression  often  used  for  ^fiigkt  of  stairs.  Found 
in  Evelyn's  Diary.  June  10,  ItUO. 

Palace  Car.  An  elegantly  fitted  car  or  railway  carriage  now  intn> 
duced  on  most  of  our  railways:  they  are  also  called  drawintj^oom 
cart.  They  were  first  introduced  by  Mr,  Pullman  of  Chicago,  and 
for  a  time  were  called  Puilman  cars. 
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Beitaty  in  diatrtti  mny  recline  on  Ihc  «ofiii  of  a  pah€€  cur  sll  the  w»y  [fn 
Halifax  lo  .Snn  Antnuiu],  nm  leave  on<^  piilnctii  for  Auolti^r,  hue  under  the  sbaltcr 
of  A  iFUit'ion,  —  E,  E,  Haiey  Adrtnturts  o/  a  Pullman^  p^  vHi, 

Pale-Faces,     A  term  applietlt  ^^  ^^i^  ^  ^>6  applied,  by  the  Americaui 
Indians  to  ihe  whites.     See  Ball- Face. 

"  Ye*,"  umUcred  lUe  Iiidinn,  '*  Hxt  pttU^foieiM  are  prattliug  wumftit !  They  hmwm 
two  word.<k  ftirciicli  thing,  while  n  rcd-^kin  will  lUAke  the  iound  o{  hit  voic«  tpeak 
for  him.'*«—  CooptLT^  Lnxt  vfiht  Muhknm. 

The  brftv«  Tecuins.eh'»  word*  ftrc  good: 
"  One  league  for  terror,,  strife,  und  blotKlt 
Mui't  rII  our  far-spread  tribes  wititc; 
Then  »hall  ihe  pfiie-fnct  fink  in  wight/* 

Cvlton,  Tecwmtek,  Kvili. 
But,  Y«ng«e,  hi^ar:  The  jutU-facttI  nrungtiTf  caine; 

No  runners  told  ua  that  they  trod  our  oliorvs: 
Near  the  big  waters  rove  their  coutiril  tlame, 
And  to  it  ran  our  Ejistem  Sagamorcii. 

Dar/ec,  Whatchfsr,  Canto  TV.  xxxw* 
Palm.  (Pron.  pattm.)  To  sinutch  with  the  hands.  New  England. 
Pal  mate er.     See  Parmaleer. 

Palm  Cabbage.  The  young  terminal  bud  or  sprouting  leaf  of  the  A  reca 
oUracea  and  of  some  other  palms^  used  as  a  calitiarj  vegetable  when 
sufficiently  tender. 
Palmetto,  (Chawtrropf  palmetto.)  A  perennial  plant  strongly  mark- 
ing climate.  It  comtnencea  in  the  same  regions  with  Long  Moss; 
that  is  to  say,  about  33^.  It  throws  up  from  a  large  root,  00  tough 
as  to  be  cut  ^iih  difficulty  by  au  axe,  and  hard  to  l>e  eradicated 
from  the  soil,  large,  fan-shaped  pahun,  of  the  mi>ttt  striking  and 
vivid  verdure,  and  ribbed  with  wonderful  exiictiiess.  It  is.it^d  by 
the  savages  and  the  poorer  creole.*^  as  thut/;h  for  their  cabins  ;  and 
from  the  tender  shoots  of  the  season,  properly  prepared,  a  very  use- 
ful kind  of  summer  hat«,  called  palmetto  hats^  is  maimfactured.  — ► 
Flinty  Geoffr.  of  Mm.  Valley. 

When  th<*y  came  to  the  river  whirh  the  Govemour  had  pa*«ed,  they  found  /*ai- 
mitt^  \-pon  Idw  Paimetrees  like  those  of  AndaluKta,  ^  IJnklujft^  Vir^finia  lUcktp 

Valued  ami\  i^  m. 

Of  all  the  tree«  that  i«,  or  ever  were, 
None  to  the  stmlght  Palmtta  may  compare, 

Hnrdit,  Lust  Vo^ngt  t<t  BermudfH  {Lond.  1071).  p-  9. 

L^l  (£,.,^J#-/ Palmetto  City.     The  city  of  Augusta,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina; 

*  ,   JLm/-'  so  called  from  the  artns  of  the  State,  which  contain  a  palmetto* 

^         '  ^  In  the  delightful  temperature  of  to-day,  with  the  rich  fol'uige  of  the  tree*  in 

greifn  tuxurmnce,  and  the  perfumet  of  a  thousiaud  1)eds  i>f  flower*  burdening  tht 
air,  \ht  PiklmtUQ  ^piUki  \%  exccediaijly  plenMUit.  —Lttitrfr^i^  Charlattm^  N.  T. 
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Palmetto  Statt,     The  State  of  South  Carolina.      During  the  lato 
civil  war,  the  soldiers  from  the  State  were  called  **-  Palmetto  Bo^a^*' 
Msrchf  nurtrh  on,  brsre  Palmetto  Bo^m^ 

SuRiter  nrid  l«Afavt;UG',  furwArd  iii  urder; 
March,  tnarch,  Calboun  and  Ritl«  Bovt, 
All  the  ba««  Tanke«s  «re  emAning  the  border. 

ChrtrhstuH  .Vert^ury,  18S1,   War  Somg, 

Palmilla.    See  Soap- Plant,     (Sp,  palmUh  is  a  sort  of  bluish  clotb.) 

Fandowdy.  Food  made  of  bread  aod  applet*  baked  together.  —  Worces- 
ter. New  England.  Halliwell  gives  Pandoulde  as  the  Somerset 
name  for  a  custard.     See  Slump  and  Pan- Pie, 

Panel-Honte  or  Panel-Den.  A  house  of  prostitution  and  theft  coio- 
bined. 

Panel-Thief,  A  thief  who,  while  the  victim  is  engaged  with  a  girl  of 
the  town,  enters  the  room  by  a  secret  opening,  and  abstracts  his 
money,  watch,  &c. 

Pan-Haadle.  A  part  of  Weatem  Virginia,  m  called  from  it-s  shape ; 
the  Pan-handle  nmning  up  like  a  wedge  l>etween  Ptinnsyivania 
aod  Ohio.     There  h  also  a  Pan-hundle  district  in  Texas. 

So  they  whlrkd  rcl€ntlc*§Iy  acro«*  the  P<iH-Iia»flh^  by  which  dotin^Ftic  name 
that  fun  n  V  *  trip  of  Wcttoro  Vir^finia  b  known  that  shouts  up  like  an  inverted 
icicle  between  Pt^niisyh  aula  and  Ohio.  —  ffak^  Adtt.  nfa  Putlmnti^  p,  dih 

Panier.  (French.  A  basket;  a  hoop  petticoat.)  A  frame- work  of 
steel  or  whalelione  worn  by  ladies  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  their 
dresses;  also  called  a  touniure  and  a  bustle. 

How  queer  to  my  »fght  are  the  fiiir  pRtmenaderi, 
When  bright  afternoons  bring  them  out  tr/  my  riew? 
The  rtbtwDfl,  the  finuncei,  the  tan^!Vd-u[i  dreesea, 
The  bahnoral  ftoe kin^,  and  heet-llftt'd  ^hoe  i 
The  high-towering  chitn^on,  the  pot-hd  hitthcd  to  its 
The  bark-hair  turned  tip  where  the  waterfall  fell? 
The  cotton  device  —  tho^e  thini^*  f  "11  not  mcutifm  — 
And  e'en  the  plamp  p'taier  that  makeii  utich  a  «well,  — 
The  wonderful /wiKcT,  the  llip-fiappyprtni*r, 
The  ex-buatJe^wier.  that  niake^  »uch  a  swell! 

Neu3  York  Sfnif^  The  Pnnitr  in  a  Wtrui^  Day. 

Panning  or  Panning  out.  A  term  employed  by  gold  miners  to  denote 
the  process  by  which  grains  of  gold  are  separated  from  the  earth 
with  which  it  is  mingled*  The  earth  with  water  is  put  in  a  pan 
and  then  shook,  when  the  gold  sinks  to  the  bottom. 

The  [Mexican]  greajter^  went  panninff  up  the  hill,  and  found  what  wa*  the  rich- 
eat  pocket  thai  the  region  has  yet  prfKluced.  —  Mnrk  Twain,  Houfjhittff  li^  p.  438. 

We  mingled  freely  with  lh«  miners,  and  wilnejised  thw  prr»ce&ft  lif  cleanmg^  «p 
VnA  pnnninff  ffui,w\\\f:h  Is  the  }a5>it  procoat  of  ppparatiuf^  tlitf  pure  gold  from  iha 
fl&e  dirt  aod  black  sand.  —  Gtn.  Shtrman^i  Memoin^  VcL  1.  p*  63, 
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Pan-Pto.     6ame  as  Pandowdy^  which  see. 

Pantaloonerj.  The  particular  description  of  fabrics  from  which  pan- 
taloons are  made.  A  word  used  by  the  merchant  tailors  in  their  ad- 
vertisements.   **  Cotton  pantcdoonery  very  active."  —  Prices  Current. 

Panti.  Pantaloons;  in  England,  generally  called  trousers.  A  word 
borrowed  from  the  language  of  tailors'  bills. 

The  things  nzme^panU  in  certain  documents, 
A  word  not  made  for  gentlemen,  but  gents. 

Holmet^t  Poern^  p.  217. 

Papavir.  (Asimina  triloba,)  A  wild,  fruit-bearing  shrub  of  the  Annona 
family,  remarkable  for  its  beauty;  also  called  Custard  Apple.  The 
fruit  is  nutritious,  and  a  g^eat  resource  to  the  Indians.  *'  The  pop- 
ular name  of  Papaw,"  says  Gray,  in  his  *^  N.  Amer.  Genera,"  **  was 
doubtless  given  to  the  fruit  from  a  fancied  resemblance  in  the 
appearance  or  taste  of  the  fruit  to  the  true  Papaw  of  tropical  Amer- 
ica." fiy  the  French  of  Upper  Louisiana  and  the  Canadas  called 
Assiminier  (MtcAaux,  North  Am,  Sylva,  Vol.  II.  p.  33),  whence 
the  name  of  the  genus  Assune-minnar,  stony  fruit.  The  fruit  con- 
tains several  large  ti-iangular  stones.  The  plant  is  also  noted  for 
the  pliability  and  toughness  of  its  twigs,  well  known  as  substitutes 
for  parts  of  broken  harness;  The  papaw  of  the  tropica  (Corica 
papaya)  is  a  very  different  plant.     See  Melon  Fruit. 

Poor  Jeff  Davis, 
His  low  grave  is 
Made  beneath  a  paw^paw  tree : 
He  is  laid  out, 
He  is  played  out 
On  the  land  and  on  the  sea.  —  Vanity  Fair, 
Paper  City.     A  town  plot.     Said  of  cities  in  embrj^o,  the  names  of 
which  are  put  in  maps  and  plans  with  their  streets,  public  places, 
&c.,  laid  down  and  named,  the  work  of  speculators  who  hope,  by 
these  displays,  to  attract  settlers.     See  City. 
Pappoose.     Among  the  native  Indians  of  New  England,  a  babe  or 
young  child.  —  Roger    Williams.     It   is   applied   by  the  whites  to 
Indian  infants  in  general. 

Where  the  Indian  squaw  hung  her  young />a/}/ioo««  upon  the  bough,  and  left  it 
to  squall  at  the  hush-a-by  of  the  bla.st,  the  Anglo-Saxon  mother  now  rocks  the 
cradle  of  her  delicate  babe. —  Dow'a  Sermotw. 

Pappoo8e-Root.    ( Caulophyllum  thalictroides.)  A  plant  called  also  Blue 

Cohosh. 
Parbuckle.    (^larine.)     A  rope  arranged  to  draw  casks  up  cellar  steps 

or  an  inclined  plane. 
Paid.     Much  used  in  California  for  partner 
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Parish.    In  Loaisianft,  a  parish  is  what,  in  other  States ^  is  called  a 

To  parmateer  or  palmateer.  To  electioneer;  evidently  a  corruption 
oi parliamenteer,  to  electioneff  for  a  seat  in  parliament.  Thi.<?  term 
is  vety  oomnjon  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Jsland,  beyond  which  1  think 
it  does  not  extend. 

Our  people  talk  a  gmt  de«li  iibotit  emaDdptflJon;  but  Ihey  know  it*B  all 
Imnkumt  and  it  serves  to  palmatttr  on,  and  makes  a  pretty  catchword.  —  Sam 
Stick,  Human  Nature,  175. 

ParticQUr.  To  express  indifference,  they  say  in  Pennsylvania,  **  It '« 
not  particulars'*^  inste^id  of  *'  Xo  matter  ;'*  sometimes »  *^  It  makes 
no  matter." 

Partl7«  Mr.  Pickering  notices  the  use  of  this  word  in  the  sense  of 
ntarly^  almosf^  in  some  towns  of  the  Middle  States.  **  Hir  house  is 
parttif  opposite  to  mine,*'  i.  e,  nearly  opposite.  **  It  is  jwirl/y  all 
gone/*  L  e.  nearly  alj  gone. 

Partridge -Berry.  A  name  applied  both  to  Gaultherin  pronjmhenn,  or 
Cre<?ping  \\'intergreen,  and  to  MUchfUn  reptnji.  The  scarlet  fruit 
of  both  is  similar  in  appearance,  hig-hly  flavored  in  the  former,  but 
tasteless  in  the  latter.  In  some  pui-ts  of  New  Englandi  it  is  known 
as  the  Fip^n-berry. 

To  pass  a  Dividend.  When  the  directors  of  a  bank,  insurance  com- 
pany, railway,  or  other  corporation » vote  against  declaring  a  dividend, 
it  is  called  passing  it. 

We  have  corrupiton  in  railway  mnnaj^ment,  flneMe  in  telegraph  and  steam- 
•hip  Unee,  »tock- watering  by  ihe  hiuiKtrfd  milltons,  legislative  robben',  piimnff 
ofditidrmlM,  —  every  ariiiin'of  cApital  working  under  high  pressure. ^^  J/e<^r|r, 
Mtn  and  MyMtrit*  of  WaU  Strttt,  p.  2 1  a. 

Passage.  Enactment;  the  act  of  carrying  through  all  the  regular 
forms  necessary  to  give  validity:  as,  the  passage  of  a  law,  or  of  a 
bill  into  a  law,  by  a  legislative  body,  —  Webster,  Mr.  lackering 
says  this  word  **  is  criticised  by  the  EnglL^h  reviewers  as  an  Ameri- 
can innovation."  It  is  not  in  the  English  dictionaries  in  this 
sense. 

His  agency  in  procartng  the  patnge  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  more  than  »ui$- 
peeled.  ^Bt/fnek, 

To  pass  tn  one's  Checks  is  to  adjust  one^s  accounts  at  the  end  of  a 

game  of  poker,  whence  it  hiLs  become  at  the  West  a  slang  term  for 
settling  the  final  account  of  life.  It  is  with  reference  to  the  latter 
that  John  Hay  sings:  — 

How  Jim  BUid^oe  pfimtd  in  tiis  eke^ 
Hu  oigbt  of  the  Prairie  Bills. 
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When  the  California  miner  called  upon  a  clergyman  to  perform 
the  funeral  ceremonies  of  Buck  Fanshaw,  he  \ise<\  the  peculiar  lan- 
guage of  the  region,  which  was  quite  incomprehensible  to  tha 
reverend  genUeman;  - — 

'*  You  ««e/*  said  Uil^  miner,  '^one  of  the  b»ys  liju  paMttd  in  kit  chtthtj  and  fr« 
want  to  gWe  him  a  good  ^end  off;  and  tho  (hiu^  \  'm  now  on  is  to  roust  oat  fmn^ 
body  to  jerk  a  tittle  chin-fnu*ic  for  iw,  and  wnJti  lum  througii  hamUoine.'*  — 
Mark  Ttc(tt\  Rimyhinff  It,  p.  3^. 

A  New  York  paper^  in  alluding  to  the  protracted  ilbefsi  of  Commodore  Vander- 
bilt,  *ald  tliu  reporters  and  intciriewen  ware  waltlug  for  him  ti>  **j#«ui  m  hit 
chtckg,'* 

Paaaion-Plow^er,  {Pasmflora  )  A  genus  of  tendril-bearing  vines, 
most  of  whose  sjieciea  are  South  American.  The  early  missiona- 
ries fancied  that  they  found  in  these  flowers  emblems  of  the  imple- 
ments of  Christ*s  pjussion;  tht*  fringe  representing  the  crfjwn  of 
thorns;  tlie  large  anthers  fixed  by  their  middle,  hammers;  and  the 
five  styles,  the  nails.  We  have  two  wild  species,  lutea  and  incar- 
nata^  common  in  the  South  and  West.  — ►  Gratf.  The  plant  bears 
edible  fruit,  called  grenadillas^  6ic. 

Patentable,  That  may  be  patented;  for  which  a  pat^^nt  can  be  t^iken 
out. 

Patent  Agent.     One  who  procures  patents  for  inventc»ra. 

Patent  Right.  A  patent,  Jn  the  United  States,  an  inventor  takes 
«:>ut  a  ''patent  right ;  "  in  Enghmd,  **  letters-patent," 

Patent-Safe  Game  or  Operation.  A  system  of  trickery,  by  meana  of 
a  am  all  box  made  for  the  purpose,  practised  in  our  large  cities  on 
verdant  gentlemen  from  the  country. 

General  Scott,  by  a  iwart  of  patent  m/e  or  Peter  Fu«k  optrtttiiM^  diddled  owl  of 
hi«  ten  Uroui^and,  or  did  Sunt  a  Anna  try  the  Irak  m*^r«ly  to  gt^t  a  Utile  T«adf 
money  for  tlie  ti»e»  of  the  dcfeit«ive  garri»on6  of  Mexico,  or  tiow  wa*  ii? — N.  T* 
BtmU,  Sept.  b  1857. 

Patent-Safe  Operator.  A  rogue  who  plays  the  '*  patent  safe  game.** 
Little  Toddli'kins  arrivcfl  about  lliis  liour,  vst^tiried  by  Itis  fcmaif;  guard  of  lirnior, 
vrith  a  wonderfiil  hat,  all  feattier»  and  ribbnuA,  and  \\\y  little  legf  cased  in  ttoek- 
ings  of  I  he  mast  brilliant  hueH.  The  ptnrd  is>f  honor  talcr<^  po9fie«nion  of  t  beneh 
not  too  far  from  a  fta.'*hy-Jookini;  man  with  n  bhu^k  mouslacbe,  ivho  ii»  pndiabty 
mpfttetUtftfi:  operator,  and  with  whom  Mho  presently  fall*  inlo  conversatimi  — 
N,  r.  Trihmt,  Nov.  3,  18M. 

Patroon.  (Dutch » joarnoon,  a  patron.)  A  grantee  of  land  to  be  ti- 
tled under  the  old  Dutch  governments  of  New  York  and  Xew 
Jersey, 

The  following  artielea,  from  the  **  Freedoms  and  Exemptions  ** 
granted  to  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  will  show  what  were 
Bome  of  the  privileges  of  the  Patroom:  — 
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Art  S.  All  nich  shalt  be  acknowledged  Patroontot  New  Netherlands  who  #hal], 
withio  tb«  »p»ce  of  four  yrun  next  after  iher  Kave  jpven  notice  to  any  of  the 
CThttmbera  of  the  Company  here,  (ir  to  the  Comnittoder  of  the  Council  there,  under- 
take to  plant  a  colonb  ther^'  ui  laUy  *uu1k,  upward*  of  flftet^n  yearn  of  age;  one 
fourth  part  within  one  y«;ar,  and  within  three  yearsi  of  tJie  »uudin^  f»f  th»  t!rsU 
tlie  remainder,  to  the  full  number  of  Kfly  pemons,  to  be  iihip^Hi'd  fr{>ui  hi>nri%  on 
pain,  In  cue  of  wilful  iu;gtect,  of  bt-iiig  deprived  of  the  pririlegen  (jblniried^  &c. 

Art.  ft.  The  Fatrwmt,  by  virtue  of  thrir  power,  ihall  and  may  be  pierniitied, 
at  auch  phieea  as  they  shall  isettle  (heir  colunieti,  (o  ejcteud  ib^ir  llmil^  four  toi!v>» 
along  the  shciret  that  in,  on  one  nidv  «f  «  navigabb  riiver»  or  two  tiiile*  on  each 
aide  of  a  river,  and  po  far  into  the  country  m  the  titiiation  of  the  oecupien»  will 
pennit,  &c. 

Art,  a.  The  Patroons  may,  if  they  think  proper,  make  uie  of  all  landi,  rivera, 
and  woodi  lying  contiguouit  to  them,  for  and  during  iko  loii^  a  time  at  thia  com' 
pany  shall  grant  them  to  other  Patmvn*  or  partioulan. 

For  a  further  aceount  of  the  privileges  of  the  Patroons ^  see  O' Calla- 
han's '*  History  of  New  NetherUnd/'  VoU  L  p.  112. 
Fatroonablp.     The  office  of  a  patroon. 

The  grp«t  Oloffe  indulged  In  magniHcent  dreamn  of  foreign  coaqueatA  and  great 
pah^mmakip*  in  the  wildeme«s.  —  hx^lnrj^  Knickerbocker, 

Fanhagea  or  Pottagea.     See  Menharkn, 

Pay-Dirt.     Auriferous  earth  sufficieiitly  rich  to  pay  the  miner  for  lii» 
labor  in  extracting  the  inetaL 

There  was/wy-cfirt  back  in  the  hitl*,  but  it  didn't  pay  to  carry  it  down  to  the 
iIt«t  and  wash  it  out  by  any  ordinary  proceaa.  -^  Roa  Browne^  Adv(ntur€4in  th€ 
Aptukt  Ctmntry^  p.  77- 

The  bubble  burat,  and  Gila  City  which  came  op  like  amuithroom  was  deserted, 
and  all  that  waa  left  to  mark  the  ^pot  where  patf-dirt  had  been  fuutid  wan  mud 
ehitnneyfr  and  rubbish.  —  Coneiu'f  MarvtUom  Country^  p.  S03, 

Pnjf-roek  is  the  term  applied  to  quartz  or  other  rock  that  will  pay 
for  mining. 

Id  California,  and  most  other  minca  of  the  precious  metaU,  ^hikU^  umi^t  be  ?unk 
liaxidred«  of  feet  before/mjr-roei  can  be  obtained.  —  McCture^  Rvchf  MoufUmm. 

To  peach.    To  reveal  a  secret  to  the  injury  of  another;  to  exix)se  one. 

Hotten  defines  it,  *'  to  iiifonn  against  or  betray.''  ^  Slang  Die.  . 

The  "  N.  Y-  Herald,"  May  4,  1876,  commenting  on  the  order  of 
General  Grant  in  reference  to  General  Cu»ter,  says:  — 

This  action  is  on  a  par  with  the  Prosident's  counte  in  ii»uing  a  circular  to  all 
intne»>es  against  Babcoek  and  Joyce  and  Uc Donald,  warning  them  that  they  , 
■bottld  not  expect  mercy  if  they  ptncJied, 

When  "^  Boss  Tweed**  was  brought  back  to  New  York  (Nov., 
1873} t  it  was  intimated  that  he  was  in  possesAion  of  some  ^eut 
Becrets,  which,  if  mad*^  known,  would  reflect  upon  the  character  of 
certain  leading  politicians.  A  writer  in  the  **  N.  Y.  Tribmie  " 
asks:  — 

Do  you  think  Tweed  will^eocA  on  kiis  frieada? 
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Feacti-Butter.     Stewed  peaches. 

Peach-Xfeathor.  Peachea  boiled,  rolled  out,  and  dried  in  the  sun. 
Apples  served  iti  the  same  way  are  called  appMeathcr. 

Pea^Coal       The  amallest-sizfed   coal  of  commerce;  nut  coal.     It  is 
obtained  from  sifting  the  larger  sizes.     Its  market  valae  b  beloufi 
that  of  larger  size.     See  Coal, 

Feage  or  Peak.  Shells^  or  strings  of  shells,  formerly  listed  by  thll 
Indiana  of  New  England  and  Virginia,  as  well  as  among  the  earlj 
settlers,  as  money;  also  called  wampum  and  seawan^  which  see, 

No  one  Bhatl  lake  any  black  jE>erif^r  of  the  ladjans  but  at  fotire  a  |>eniiy;  and,  i 
any  shall  take  black  ptatjt  untliT  four  a  penin\  bve  ^ball  forfcht  ^ay^i  /'^Ty^*, 
halfo  to  tJie  informer  and  tbe  other  balfo  to  the  State.  —  Lawt  of  RU*dt  IdoMui^ 
1S48. 

Tbe  Indians  [of  Virginia]  bad  notbfng  which  they  rockonetl  ricbeii  befixre  tha 
Engiisb  went  among  tbi'in^  except /»erii^  roeiiuke,  aod  lucb  llk«  Lridi»,  tuads  out 
of  the  cunk  shell  —  Bevtrltf's  Viti/tnui  (1705). 

Tho  current  nionoy  of  all  the  hidiaiia  in  Carolina,  and,  T  believe,  of  all  ovsr  thi 
cnnttnent  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Mexico,  t»  thut  which  we  call  peak  and  mnoak. 
Thip  is  that  which  they  in  New  Tork  tall  wampum.  —  Laie»on'i  Cftr^Utui  (1X18)* 

On  the  Virginia  cooAt  la  found  that  species  of  conch  9bell  which  the  Tttdian^ 
pt*ik  li^  nvadvi  oL  The  extremities  of  thetie  shell»  are  blue  and  the  rett  wbic»,  ( 
that  peak  of  both  thc5c  colom  are  drilled  out  of  tbe  aame  thetl,  servini^  the  native 
both  for  ornament  and  money,  aad  are  eBt«eiued  by  tbam  beyond  gtild  andmlvef^ 
WrHttetr  Papers,  p.  12, 

To  poak  or  peke.     To  peep.     It  is  quite  common  in  the  popular  lan- 
guage of  New  England  to  hear  this  word,  which  Dr.  Webster  sup-i 
poses  to  be   the  aame   as  peep.     If  it  be  a  corruption »  which 
doubtful,  the  examples  will  show  that  its  use  is  not  modem. 

Now  whereof  he  speketh« 

He  cryeth  ojid  he  creketh, 

He  pryeth  and  he  ptketh,  —  SkeUm^  Colin  Clouts,  ToL  I.  p.  Bt^ 

That  other  prie»  and  pekif*  in  e%'crie  place.  —  Gnaemgne  (1577)^  p.  301. 
H«*«  a  hixy,  good-for-nothia*  fellow.    He*8  no  better  than  a /»eaHi»^  mudr, 
iDckar.  —  Margartt,  p.  tO. 

The  convent  committee  vi^iited  tbe  city  of  Worcester,  and  inspected  the  Calholk 
Seminary.     The  members  of  it  beiiaved  iu  auch  an  uudignitied,  iudicroaa^jpec^] 
jfi^t  bomba^tical  mauuer,  that  tbey  obtained  the  appellatJoa  of  the  ^*  an 
committee/'  — WorctMtr  Tt-amcrtpt^  April,  1855. 

As  once  my  dazzled  eyea  I  net 

Where  Julia's  neck  and  bodice  met, 
She  asked  what  I  vrA»  seeking^. 

'*  There  —that/'  said  I : '' h  that  Xankeea  ? 
The  lining  of  your  wai«»,  I  mean/* 

*'No,  lift  *'  add  ahe,  *'  that '»  Pehn  I  '* 

Triinmt  Almanac,  1B5&. 
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^  Peaked.  Thin  and  csaaoiAted,  ba  from  aickneas.  Holloway  says  that 
in  Eugland  thejsayof  a  sickly  person,  **  He  looks  pale  aud  peaked,*^ 
The  Hame  ex|)res8ian  is  often  heard  izi  the  Northera  States. 

Bui  tberts  waa  a  lawyer  a  ftatidiug  up  by  4h«  gn»ve,  Utokin'  lu  p«ah«d  and  u 
fbifoim  «»  act  untiia(«d  ooon.  —  San  Slick  iaEitifttmd,  ch.  11> 

Peaky  or  Peeky.     Sickly-looking;  peakish. 

The  specie^  of  decay  to  which  the  cypn^ts-tree  it  liable  ahowH  Ha«lf  in  detached 
spotA  in  L'lo'ini  proximity  to  each  other.  Timber  atfected  in  thia  way  li  denoml- 
nai«d  by  r af t»ioeo  jtteJey.  —  Dickt4on  on  Cfprtst  Timber, 

TwistJetoQ  and  hh  wife  dined  at  Kent  House  lant  ni|ifht.  She  it  \ooking  penky 
horn  A  cold,  but  othenriu  well.  — Tkknor's  Li/e  ami  LeUer*^  LtiUr  fnm  Bir 
£.  Head,  Vol.  U.  p.  429. 

Pealer.     1.  A  dashing,  go-ahead  person  or  thing;  a  roufler. 

Miu  Aiphyxia'i  reputatioa  in  the  regioQ  waa  perfectly  eatabtiabcd'  She  waa 
tpokcQ  of  with  applause  aa  a  ttaver^  a  ptaler,  m  roanr  at  work.  —  Mri.  Stowt, 
OtdtovH  Foikt,  p.  ItT. 

H.  A  policeman.     See  Peeler^ 

'  Peanut.  The  conunon  name  for  the  fruit  of  the  A  rnchin  hypog(ta.  It 
is  aW)  called  Ground-nat  and  Earth-uut,  from  its  giowiug  under 
ground. 

The  Negroea  of  Florida  caU  them  pinder*.  In  Texaa  and  Louiai- 
ana,  Uiey  are  known  as  goo&erB^  ground-peas^  and  goobtr-peas.  See 
Gocher$. 

The  indigenooB  Mexican  uame  b  Cacahttatl, 

That  man  who  ha»  good  peanuU, 

And  will  pve  his  neighbors  none, 
He  »hait*t  have  any  of  my  peanut*. 

When  h\»ptiiiiulM  are  gone, 

CvUe^e  Si/ngt,  Hamiitonf  p.  143. 

Pearl  Tapioca.  A  oommon  factitious  tapioca  made  fi'om  potatoes. 
Dunglinon^M  Med,  Diet, 

Peart.     See  Peert. 

Pea-Time  or  Pea-Pickln'.  *•  She  looks  like  the  last  of  pea-pickin\" 
means  that  she  ia  all  run  down,  faded,  aiekly:  we  all  know  how 
unsatisfactory  and  poor  the  last  peas  are, 

Pecan-Nut.  (Caryo  olica/on/iiM.)  A  tree  of  beautiful  form  and 
appearance,  useful  for  building  and  for  making  rails.  Its  nut  is 
long,  cylindrical,  and  olive-ahaped,  with  a  shell  comparatively  soft. 
The  meat  lies  in  two  oblong  lubes,  is  easily  taken  out  entire,  and 
excels  all  other  nuts  in  delicacy  of  flavor.  —  Flint,  Geogr,  of  the 
Mm.  ValUy. 
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Peccary.  (Dicottiles.)  The  native  American  hog,  common  iu  South 
America,  but  found  tiiso  in  Central  America,  and  as  far  North  a^ 
New  Mexico  and  Texas.  In  itH  habits,  it  lb  closely  allieri  to  the 
common  hog;  its  gait  is  the  Bame^  it  i-ools  i*i»  the  earth  \u  a  «imUar 
man«er»  and  expresses  its  feelingss  Uy  the  same  disagreertbie  grunt. 
It  differs  from  it  mainly  iu  having  under  the  skin  on  the  middle  of 
the  loinji  a  gland  which  st^cretes  a  fluid  of  a  very  offensive  smell, 

Peckerwood.     Western  for  Woodi>ecker. 

PecuMar  lostitwtion,  N^ro  slavery,  so  called  as  being  peculiar  to 
the  Southern  States. 

Thit;  ilsMgern  which  at  present  thretittin  the  peculiar  domeuic  iHitifutioru  of  tho 
South  mnke  it  necessary  that  a II  »fr*n^:er>  from  ih<?  North  ehouhj  be  ciuuiuiied 
and  their  bLi«incD»  ii#certjiini:d.  —  £rwMM  C'truUtyt  Gnxttte. 

Urgent  appeals  were  lent  to  tlie  sympttthiKeni  of  Scnatf»r  DnngfiiA  in  MiKmotiri 
to  attend  ttrtd  do  honor  to  thci  champ  ion  of  tiic  pt&itiar  institution  at  Chc  rueotiit^ 
in  Quincy,  Illinois.  —  N.  V  TrOfunt^  Oct.  19»  1854, 

Peeler.  1.  A  crab  ju?*t  Wfore  shedding-  and  becoming  xo/t,  when  his 
shell  is  loose,  so  that  it  can  he  peeletl  off  with  the  fingers,  is  called 
ti  peeler.  It  is  the  favorite  bait  for  suit-water  ti.shing,  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia  J  being  attractive  to  ail  kinds  of  fish,  from  the  minute 
crocus  up  to  rich  bay  perch,  the  high-flavored  ro<ik,  the  sea  trout, 
and  the  gigantic  drum  fish. 

2.  A  tertn  «ometimei*  given  policemen.  So  called  from  Sir  Robert 
Peel^  originally  applied  to  the  Irish  conHtahulatory  force,  which  was 
eatabliahed  by  Sir  Roliert  Peel.  —  DicL  of  Siang. 

The  vigilant  eye»  of  th<!  pttlm,  pLocftl  oa  Ibe  tumpiko  for  the  purpose,  amatcd 
aeveral  young  men  Ibr  fast  ^ns'mg,  —  Fmvidef^ct  Prtu. 

To  peel  It.     To  nm  at  full  speed.     ^*  Come^  boys,  pttl^  now,  or 

you  11  be  late," 
Peert  or  Feart,  Brisk  \  lively.  An  old  word«  still  provincial  in  some 
parts  of  England)  and  probably  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  pert. 
The  phrase»  **  as  peert  as  a  lizard,"  is  sometimes  heard.  It  is  used 
in  a  good  as  well  as  a  bad  sense,  and  especially  of  one  who  is  recov- 
ering, or  *' looking  up/'  after  a  fit  of  Nickness.  In  Virgiuia,  the/ 
say  the  wind  blows  quite /?e«rf,  i-  e.  briskly. 

Be  niodc.itc  in  ycho  as»t;iiib1ef  sad  rather  be  rebuked  of  light  fclowoa  for 
maidon-h'ke  shamefa^ttntfK,  than  of  yowrsad  friendu  for  penrin  boldni*a.  —  Sir 
PkUip  SidHt^,  LtUer  m  At/V  atui  Timesqf,  lioston,  ia&t>,  p.  11- 
Give  ynur  play-^gull  a  §ttiolef  and  my  lady  her  foole, 

And  her  u»tier  (K)tatoc4  and  marrow  ; 
Bat  your  poet,  were  he  dead,  w?t  a  pot  on  his  ticad, 
Aod  be  rises  •«  pvari  m  m  spiarrow, —  BibL  Brit.^  n.  167. 
I  gmre  her  the  T>e«t  bend  I  Had  tn  ine,  oiid  raised  my  brso-aew  hat  as  p%tri 

limriliiwiin^Wff'-fytti^frffrffrffi 
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Tkmt  fellow  most  think  wo  were  aII  railed  iq  «  sAw^mill^  he  looka  bo  ptert 
whenever  be  come*  in.  —  HoffmtH^  WlMtr  in  tkt  West. 

KJirv  *ft  riiepifri,  ■nd  her  child  if  niakinjjf  a  raonfttrous  good  begionJti'  in  the 
world-  —  M'tjitr  Jane*  »  CourtjJkip,  p,  ilM). 

Well,  I  »eiirU  off  pretty  considcrBbte  jtfert  and  brisk,  considering  I  wit  weak. 
Cartim^  Tkt  New  Pardifue,  Vol.  I.  p  178. 

KncKrkttsg  round  the  \Aace^  I  came  u|k>u  one  of  these  fcUen  that  grinds  muMc 
oal'ti  a  mahogany  box.  He  had  a  little  mnnkey  nlongi  — thejE^^rrfeat,  luaRt  bit 
of  a  critter  you  ever  teed,  —  Witiouf  Ba^^^t  Hu^tkiml. 

Now  »ihe  *»  what  I  call  a  gal,  — ez  pretty  and  ptunip  a»  a  quail; 
Teeth  ejt  white  e2  a  honmra,  and  they  *d  go  thrim;^^h  a  ten-penny  nnil; 
Eyes*  that  can  »nap  like  a  cap.     So  *he  a»ked  t©  know  '*  whar  I  wiw  hid  V  ** 
She  did !     Oh,  it  *6  ju4t  like  her  sasa,  for  ^e  'tpeat-t  ea  a  Katy-did. 

Brtl  ff(trt€f  Luke. 

Feet-'Weet,  Pewit,  {Trintjoidesmaculariwt.)  The  spotted  Sandpiper 
or  Saiidlark  of  ornithologists,  but  lietter  known  among  the  people 
by  the  iiame  of  Peet-meet^  in  allusioti  to  its  note;  or  of  Teeter  and 
Tilt-up  or  Tip-up,  from  its  ofteu  repeated  gt-otestiue  jerking  motions. 

Peevy.  A  stroog  lever  of  wood,  the  heavier  end  bound  with  an  iron 
ling  and  aimed  with  a  pike.  About  eighteen  inches  from  thai  end 
is  A  iiecond  ring,  tf>  which  i;*  attached  a  cant-hook.  Used  by  lumber- 
men in  **  breaking  janis,**  and  to  lift  and  roll  lumber.  The  name 
oomes  from  Peevt/^  its  inventor. 

Pee'TWree.     The  name  given  by  boys  to  a  little  marble.     AJgonkin 


Pag.  **  To  take  one  down  i%  peg  "  is  to  lower  him  in  the  estimation  of 
another;  or,  to  use  another  slang  expression,  **to  talce  the  starch 
out  of  him.** 

To  peg  away.  To  be  industrious;  to  keep  at  work  continuously;  to 
make  persistent  eiforts. 

Pegged  out.     Used  up;  to  be  reduced  to  impotence  or  beggary. 

Pekan.  {Mattes  Canademis.)  The  Alfjonkin  name  of  the  Fisher; 
Al)enaki,  P^kand. — Easles.  Called  also  Woolt/neat;  mid  Wood- 
shock,  q.  V. 

Pelican  State.     X^^  State  of  Louisiana. 

Pelt.  To  throw,  '*  He  pelted  me  with  anow*bal!s/'  A  blow. —  Grose. 
Used  only  in  familiar  language,  and  chiefiy  by  boys, 

Pembina.  The  fruit  of  the  Viburnum  edide,  which  Michaux  and 
Gray  regard  as  a  variety  of  the  V.  opulwt^  or  Cranberry  Tree  of 
Maine  and  Canada.  So  called  by  the  vo^affeunt,  who  have  given 
its  name  to  many  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  North.    It  is  the  nipiminam 
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(i\  €.  water-beny)  of  the  Crees.  — Sir  J.  Richarditon,  Arctic  Boat 
Vopigey  VoJ.  IL  p.  298-9. 
Pemmican.  A  fn.r-fam#d  provender  of  niaiif  in  the  wilds  of  Koftll 
America,  formed  by  pounding  the  choice  parU  of  the  meat  very 
ftfuall,  dried  over  a  slow  fire  or  in  the  frosti  and  put  into  bags  made 
of  the  skin  of  the  slain  animal,  into  which  a  portion  of  melted  fat 
is  then  jninred.  The  whole,  being  then  strongly  pressed  and  sewed 
up,  conatitntes  the  beat  and  most  portable  food  for  the  **  i?aya- 
geurx,*  *  and  one  w  hich,  with  pro|)er  care,  will  keep  a  long  tima  Fifty 
pounds!  of  meat  and  forty  pounds  of  grease  make  a  bag  of  pemmir 
can.  Sweet  pemmkan  is  another  kind,  made  chiefly  of  bones.  — 
Dunn^»  Ortgorij  p,  59*  See  Mackenzie* s  Vft^tuje^  cxxi-ii.  In  the 
far-dLntant  regions  of  the  North-west,  the  Indiana  make  a  JUh 
peftimlcan,  corajKfsed  of  dried  fish  jKJunded  and  mixed  with  sturgeoo 
oil.  —  Hifid^  Canadian  Red  River  Exp,  oflSol^  VoL  L  p.  487. 

While  we  wltc  dlMj:n!t«iin|;  otir  imual  dinner  of  h&nj  rEried-nipat  and  ptmmioamif 
«  hunter  burit  into  tliercKjm  with  the  glad  tidiogs  tlmt  \w  had  killed  a  lUfMwe*** 
Mftck^  Arctic  JvumnL 

It  ptmmiean  bo  the  order  of  the  day,  the  lean  meat»  after  being  driedt  is 
pounded  intu  (lu»t,  aiid,  being  put  into  a  b»^,  U  cnncbed  nith  nearly  an  equal 
weight  of  fat.  —  Sir  G.  Simp*tm'M  Jfmmty^  Vol.  I.  p.  92, 

A  conesjxjudent  of  the  '*  New  York  Post/'  Sept.  29,  1877,  says:  — 

The  HucImjii'ii  Bay  Co.  neiid  buffalo  tle^h  in  the  tthiipe  of  pemmiain  and  dried 
meat  to  nearly  ewry  fort  in  thv  territory.  It  foniis  the  food  of  thoUftacuU  of 
vt^n^tun  m  thetr  euipluyi  their  ratioua  being  confined  iopemtaican  and  tea* 

Fenny.     A  cent.     See  Copper, 

PennyroyaL  1.  This  very  Eogliish  name  ia  iR^ven  in  this  country  to 
&  different  plant,  although  the  color  and  tante  of  l«jth  are  nearly 
alike.  The  true  Engli^sh  penntfroifQl  is  a  mint;  the  American  is 
Hedeoma  putegioides, 

2.  Used  as  an  adjective  to  designate  very  common  stock,  as  a 
ptnntfroyul  steer  or  btdl«     Western. 

Pant- Way,     A  road,  not  public,  and  generally  kept  closed.     A  few 
such  ways  remain  in  New  England. 
X  pent-waif  with  a  tum-sUle  and  gate  at  each  end.  —  Caikini,  fftst  Norwick, 

Peon,  (Span.)  A  day-laborer.  The.se  laborers  are  very  often  bond- 
men for  debt;  which ^  as  Greg-g  describe^i  is  thim  brought  about. 
•*  They  labor  for  fixed  wages,  it  is  true;  but  all  they  can  earn  is 
hardly  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  the  coarsest  clothing,  and  pay  their 
contingent  expenses.  Men's  wages  range  from  two  to  five  dollars  a^ 
nimth.  .nd  thoMnif  womi i  from  &it9  eentt  to  tiro  do»iiu«.  im 
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mont  of  which  they  rarely  receive  any  money,  but  instesid  tbereoi 
articles  of  apparel  and  other  neoeAsariea  at  the  mo^l  exorbitaut 
prices.  The  ootisequetice  is  tliat  the  aervaut  boon  iiccumulatea  a 
debt  vvbicli  he  in  unable  to  pay,  hb  wages  being  often  engaged  a 
year  or  two  in  advance,  Kow»  gcoordiiig  to  the  Ui*age«i  if  uc»t  tbe 
iawe  of  the  oountry,  he  ia  botiud  to  servu  hid  oiaater  uutil  all  arrear* 
ages  are  liquidated;  atid  i^  i>idy  enabled  to  effect  ati  exchange  of 
masters  by  engaging  another  to  pay  hb  debt,  to  whom  he  becomes 
in  like  manner  bonnd.'' 

**  If  I  waii  i^iag  far  into  Htixico,**  said  tim  guide,  *^  1  wuuld  al«rmy«  hire  a 
Mextcau  fellow  to  go  with  me,  m  I  could  dres^i  mean  find  make  hint  liu  «H  Itie 
bunineMr  >o  I  would  be  thought  tu  be  h\i  ptim.*'  —  OlttuttcpM  Tcj:ju^  p.  330. 

The  whole  town  WAi  to  ud  upm^ir,  and  no  one  ^i^emed  to  know  whut  it  was 
about.  At  length,  it  was  aAcertaiued  that  une  uf  the  herders  vma  itpton,  and  a 
oiBn  wUhed  to  »«i3ee  and  JinpHpon  hint  till  he  coold  lie  restored  to  his  original 
stale  of  ien'itude.  —  €<»plmi^  Whipple*§  Ejploratioma  to  the  FacyiCf  p.  02. 

Peonage.     The  gyatem  of  treatment  pursued  towards  the  laboring 

classes  in  Mexico. 
Pepperidge.     {Ni/.^a  mulHJiQva,)     A  name  given  in  the  South  and 

West  to  the  Black  or  S<iut  Gum,  also  called  Tupelo.     It  has  a  very 

tough  wood,  which  is  di^cult  to  split. 

Perlauger.     (Span,  pmnjua.)     1,   A  canoe  forine<l  of  one  large  tree. 

Getting  into  9,ptr%mjut,  I  paddled  off  to  a  part  of  the  Green  River  where  there 
was  iand  and  chiy.  —  W.  Iteimj,  irol/trt'^  H^tosi,  p.  26 'i. 

At  nrglit^  the  hargei  [of  tlio  British]  were  heard  rowing  up  and  down  tha 
river  ou  mysterious  t'rriiiida;  pei^ruiutjtn  aUo  paid  them  furtivo  vi«it<  oceasioa- 
ally. —  Irvin^'i  Washini/fon,  VoL  IL  p.  272* 

Our  tkipper  rowed  to  au  oynter-bank  jitat  hy,  sad  loaded  hia  jwriaif^  with 
oyatera,  —  Wut<mtr  Paptrt^  p.  13. 

This  word  is  frequently  corrupted  to  ptttynutjer, 

Oa  the  8th,  the  French  crossed  tho  MlHSfjuri  in  a  pt^lt^faugtr^  the  Indians  on 
floats  of  cane,  and  tba  honei  wero  Awam  over.  —  Da  PratM,  Louitiana^  Vol.  L 
p.  108. 

2.  A  small  schooner  without  a  bowjjprit,  and  with  a  lee-board, 
formerly  much  used  in  the  waters  of  New  York  and  Xew  Jersey. 

Steamboats,  lighters,  periautferg,  »eoyr»^  dam-boatK,  and  nondescript  water- 
witehea  of  every  aort,  have  arrived  huurty  from  quarantines,  loaded  with  ahnost 
entire  village*  of  men,  women,  and  ehildrea  [Gemiatt  and  Xriah  eitiigr&ntsj.  «- 
Ni  Y*  Commercial  Adrertuer, 

Perk.  Lively;  brisk;  holding  up  the  bead. —  Webster.  This  old 
word,  fttill  provincial  in  Kuglaud,  is  uaed  in  the  interior  of  New 
Engbnd,  and  is  commonly  proooiuiced  ptark  (the  ea  aa  in/)tfar)* 
Pickering.     See  Peert» 
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Pernickity.  Fastidious,  over-particular.  Heard  in  some  parta  ol 
New  EiiglanU. 

Perainuuoa,  (Virgiuia- Indian.  Dlosptfro*  Virffiniana.)  This  tree  is 
uiikiiovvu  in  tlie  north-eastern  parts  of  our  country;  but  s^utli  of 
latitude  42^  it  m  found  throughout  the  United  Statjes.  It  vaiiea 
exceedingly  in  size,  being  sometimes*  sixty  feet  in  height,  with  a 
trunk  twenty  incliea  in  diameter,  but.  more  freciuently  does  not 
attain  half  these  dimensiouB.  The  fruit  in  about  an  inch  in  diam- 
eteft  and  h  |)Owerfully  astringent  when  green ;  but,  when  fully  ripe, 
^e  palp  becomes  soft^  palatable,  and  very  sweet.  The  wood  i« 
very  hard,  and  ia  used  for  large  screws,  mallets,  shoe-lastt*,  w^edgea, 
&c.  In  clearing  the  forests,  the  pergimmim  is  usually  presented;  and 
it  Ls  probiible  that  the  quality  of  the  fruit  might  be  improved  by 
cu  1  ti vation .  —  E nci/chpwfUa  A  merieana . 

"  The  longest  jiole  knocks  down  the  persinmions,^*  is  a  proverbial 
sayings  meaning  that  the  strongest  party  gains  the  day, 

Pturijs  tbere  are  of  threu  «ort«.  The  red  and  wfiite  are  like  ciur  h«4ige  plaias; 
but  tbc  otiier,  which  they  i;j|ll  Fulchatnitu,  gmw  a»  higli  as  a  rHimeta,  tibe  fruit 
\n  like  at  Medler,  It  it  firsi  ^;:reen,  ibeii  yellow,  and  red  wben  it  ib  ripe.  W  it  be 
DQt  ripe,  it  will  draw  a  man's  mouth  «wry,  wjtk  much  tnnnent;  but,  when  it  i# 
ripe,  it  h  delitiona  ai*  nn  apricot. —  S/mV A**  Virginia  (1G321,  IW^k  II, 

Pertimenas,  and  other  dainty  tnihs.  —  Detcriptitm  af  Nae  Alltum^  (i^4A}. 
Putchinum,  Pitch urrufn,  or  PerHtmm.  —  Clnj^iim^  FU*ra  Virtpmca  (1743),  p.   4JI, 

My  worthy  friends,  to  make  fture  of  happinese,  you  mutt  be  honest,  kind  to 
one  another,  tfid  cling  to  the  belief  in  a  better  world  to  come  like  &  "poeauta  W 
Wkptrtimmon  tree."  —  Dow"*  Bettnims^  VoK  II.  p^  ^iH'l, 

Persimmon  Beer.     A  kind  of  domestic  beer  whose  principal  ingre- 
dient ia  persimmons. 
Pert  End  up-     Better;  more  cheerful.  —  Sherwaod^s  Geor^a. 
Petkily.     Confoundedly;  very;  extremely,     I  kaow  not  the  origin  of 
this  New  England  word. 

Skeered,  tays  be,  carves  him  right;  he  niti^bt  have  known  how  to  fe«l  for 
other  folks,  aad  not  fuiikiXy  them  »o  pttktl^.  —  Sam  Stick  in  Knt/land, 
I  'm  ptddUy  vary  about  that  mare.  —  lind.^  vh,  28, 

The  port-office  accounra  were  the  nestt  boiherj  and  they  puxeled  all  on  ua 
pttkilif,  —  Afiijor  DQUfninf/'t  Lettert^  p.  139. 

Peaky.     I.  Plaguy,  confounded. 

I  found  it  [lookini;;  for  bou»e»j  a  pttktf  eight  wor»e  job  than  I  expected. 
DQumiAfj^  Ma^'datf  ia  Ntw  Yorky  p.  30, 

Orpby  »hould  have  been  at  home  long  ago,  if  that /Malr^  whi^l  hadn't  come 
off  hiii  wagon.  —  Fann^  Fern, 

A  couple  of  Yankee  gtrU  put  a  bullfroi;  in  ihc  hired  man's  bed^  to  see  if  thev 
aldnt  «t  him  to  alk.     iMiitel  th«w  th.  <W» «..t  nt Ih. «tod»i«. i 
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Mid  m.  word.  Soon  sfter,  he  put  a  half  a  hashel  of  cheatnDUbiims  in  the  girli' 
bfed;  and  about  the  time  he  Ihuught  they  would  make  the  ka;«t  shadow,  Daniel 
went  to  the  dcwr  and  nttted  the  kich  furiously.  Out  went  the  candle,  and  in 
went  the  girl*;  but  ihey  didu'l  tlkk^  though  the  bum  did.  Callmfj  on  ttmm^  he 
b«gged  them  (o  be  quiet^  fur  he  unly  wanted  to  know  if  they  had  st^en  any 
tklng^of  that  prfk^  buUfrog.     He  *d  a  ^n  five  dollarn  to  find  h.  —  Nete^mper. 

2.  Confoundedly t  excessively. 

Don*t  be  m  ptfJtjf  aianih.  I  '11  be  dod-f etched  if  I  meajit  any  (tarm,  I  unly 
fpoko  of  tb<!  call,  and  yuu  went  a  fttreak  higher  and  talked  of  the  garter.  —  Sftm 
Bikk,  Ilumfif^  Sfiturt,  p,  195. 

!  wunder  how  he  '»  on  't  for  face-cardsi  ha !  ha !  Sope^ilry  slow,  we  shan't  giet 
through  to-night.  —  Mtirt^ret^  p.  305. 

The  thing  of  iib,  people  haj  got  to  heaopeiJ^  proud  and  polite.  —  /&(<i.,  p.  HL 

To  peter.  To  nm  up  a  thing  at  an  auctioo  ^ale.  Paiarmg  in  by- 
bidding. 

To  peter  out.     To  exhaujit ;  to  run  out. 

The  ipeciilatnr  recntn mended  a  gentleman,  who  held  stock  in  the  Conaofidated 
Tirjpnla,  to  wll  oat  at  any  ittcrilice,  aa  the  mines  were  ptitrtd  ovi.  —  BoiUm 
Poti,  May  5,  1876. 

The  iDflneiice  of  the   Hon- ,  formtTly  a  riemocmtir  poliiirian  of  aome 

protninence^  seemi  to  have  quite /)*rere<j/  tt/uL  —  N.  1".  Tribunr^  Feb.  28,  1877. 

Peter  Pttnk.  At  the  petty  auctions,  a  person  is  employed  to  bid  on 
articled  put  up  for  sale^  in  order  to  raise  their  price.  Such  a  |>er8on  is 
called  a  Pettr  Funk ;  probably  from  such  ii  tictitious  nuLme  having 
frequently  been  given  when  articles  were  thought  in.  At  tlie  *'  mock- 
auctions,"  as  they  are  called  in  New  York,  this  practice  of  having 
by-bidders  ia  earned  to  a  great  extent;  and  strangers,  unacquainted 
with  their  tricks,  are  often  cheated  by  them.  Grose  describes  a 
person  similarly  employed  in  England,  under  the  name  of  '*  puffer." 

The  Ptttr  Funk  of  New  York  is  a  smnll-poulcd  pickpocket:  be  does  not 
exactly  cut  through  your  coat  or  |iant«,  but  under  ii|M:ciuu<t.  prt'teiicca  lie  inducea 
you  10  hand  over  your  purw  to  hiiUt  thnn  virtunlly  inakjniirtt  catV  paw  oryour 
own  fi|t;  he  fteaU  your  cash,  but  ilw*  it  undiT  a  tlimpy  shftw  of  IniHintf.^s;  he 
inveigles  you  into  an  offer,  and  then  cither  ftcllfi  you  one  article  and  di^livem  you 
aootfacr  which  i»  inferior,  or  multiplies  the  pri*'e  you  have  offered  and  ihe  quun- 
iJty  you  engaged  (o  take.  —  TricJa  ami  Trap*  of  Ntw  York  C%i*f, 

Pet  Lamb.     A  cant  term  for  a  Zouave,  which  see. 

A  Ptt  Lamb  aBtoniflhe*  the  SeceusioBisti*.  The  Richmond  |^per»  tell  of  a  Fir© 
Zouave  who  was  caught  and  taken  to  Fairfax.  —  N.  F.  Ttibune,  1861. 

Petticoat-Trowaers.  Trowsera  very  short,  but  of  great  width,  worn 
by  fishermen.     Massachusetts. 

Petticoai-iroifiurM  of  itriped  linsey-woolsty,  tb«  leg  abort  and  Ioom^  were  a 
enitoiiiary  artkla  of  tvery-day  draes  among  Ibfl  oomDioii  paopte.  —  CtmnecUaU 
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To  pettifog.  Some  newspaper  writers  use  this  r^rb  tmnsitively,  in 
the  sense  of  to  ativf^Ciite  in  the  manner  of  a  pettifogger  j  iks^  *'  He 
peUi/oifit  Im  clieiit'3  cause. '^ 

Tliat  was  th«  work  of  the  traitors  wboflc  case  '*The  Express^'  thcu  skalkiiig:ljr 
pttH/oij*.  —  N.  r.  Tribune. 

Pewit  or  Pewee.     See  Phaehe-Bird  and  Peet-  Wtet. 

Pheasant.  The  popular  name  iu  some  of  the  States  for  the  ^*  niffled 
grouse." 

Pheese.  A  fit  of  fretfulneas.  A  colloquial,  ^nilgar  word  in  the 
United  states.  —  Worcester*  The  adjective  phersy^  fretful^  qut'ni- 
loiifli  irritable,  Bore^  is  provincial  in  England.  —  For%.  Abo  writ- 
ten /<*^r<f^  which  see. 

PJiiladelpMa  Lawyer.  ''  That  beats  a  Philailelphia  lawyer."  ••  He 
knows  iis  muc^h  a»  a  Phihi<ielphia  lawyer.'*  These  are  (common 
sayings,  whence  it  is  to  be  inferred  tliat  the  bar  of  the  Quaker  city 
are  distinguiahed  for  tlieir  learniiig  and  slirewduets. 

PMUipeisa.     See  FUiipeen, 

Ptillosopliy.  Furpojie,  method,  and  means  of  attaining  a  desired  end; 
mode  of  operation;  intent.     **  The  philosophy  of  it  la,"  kc. 

Flicebe-Bird.  {Satfornis  ftuciis .)  The  Pewit  or  Fewee>  m  called  from 
a  fanciful  resemblance  in  the  name  to  the  sound  made  hy  this  l»ird. 

Another  of  the  f cut  here <1  vi?*iti>T*  whn  follow  closa  upon  ihc  step?  of  wiMtisr  is 
tll«  Pcwil,  Peewec^  or  PhfMhtJttrd,  —  Irrin^^  WJ/'erVt  Rotttt,  p.  31, 

PI  and  Po.  A  weight  (a  poUe)  as  of  steelyards.  New  London,  Con- 
necticut, 

Picaoho.  (Span.,  augmentation  of  pko^  peak.)  A  prominent  peak  or 
elevation  rising  abruptly  al>ovc  a  mountain  or  chain  of  mountaina* 
They  are  common  landmarkn  in  Xew  Mexico  and  Arizona* 

AlmoSit  due  jiorth  of  the  Sierra  V'erdp  lies  the  jnaieho  of  the  Sremi  i^cl  Dabn- 
quibari,  une  of  the  orogmpljiciil  phtnomena  of  the  country,  its  peculiarity  being 
such  a.*  to  Httract  esfietiiilly  the  attention  of  the  red  men.  — SehoiV*  Geohtt^oai 
06*.  Me^can  Boundary,  j>.  T0» 

The  uinrcb  Mort  us  must  lie  msdt,  and  th%  «o«ntr  the  picQ^^  waa  readwd 
the  btittsr,  —  BariltfU  PermmiU  Narrative,  1852,  Vol  U.  p.  287. 

Picayune.  The  name  for  the  Spanish  half- real  in  Florida,  Louisiana, 
Sue.     See  Federal  Currency, 

Picayune  or  PlcayuniBh.     Sixpenny;  and  hence  small,  mean* 

There  it  nothtog  ptcayun*  about  the  memben  of  St.  George's  [Cricket]  Club; 
for  the  love  of  sport,  they  will  almont  Invariably  enter  upon  tnatdiet  thai  other 
■lahi  ■■nM  rnit  MiMi  '   ¥   Y  UmM 
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**  WaII,  mbler/'  he  vaid, "  it  *t  jroof  butioesp,  not  miner ;  bnt  I  know  »omcthiing 
«f  that  bull.  She  belongs  to  (hat  dam /ncrtyuntJA  old  ciwn,  Jim  Mn^on,  «n«l  hv  '11 
Tim  her  till  fhe  »ifik»or  bis«t<i  tipt,  and  thcu  God  help  the  crowd."  — Notnon 
OuuBdn^  &e.^  Bhdtwood'$  Mug, 

Pick,  In  mercantile  usage  and  a^raong  ranmifaclurers,  a  pick  is  & 
thread.  The  relative  quality  of  cot  to  a  cloth  is  denoted  by  the 
Biunber  of  pickd  it  has  to  the  iach. 

To  pick.  In  the  South,  to  pict  the  banjo  or  guitar  means  to  play 
upon  these  instrumenta,     Comp,  the  French  pincer* 

Pickaninny.  (Span,  ptqueha  ntHo,  little  child.)  Generally  applied  to 
a  negro  or  mulatto  infant  in  the  Southern  States.  Negroes  apply 
the  same  term  to  white  children. 

t  jeit  «Auntered  in  a«  he  was  puttln'  up  the  pickaninny  raller  gal^  about  trt 
yean  old.  —  RM^  SqwtUtr  Lift. 

You  cmnX  b^  too  wftmi,  nor  too  guarded  70111'  he«d, 

To  >ciipe  the  nio«4^uito  s  whim; 
And  A  nice  picknninny  th&t  "b  been  well  fed 
Is  A  capital  meal  for  him-  —  Stkioptan  Meiodia. 

Pickerel  Wee4-  (Pontideria  corduta.)  An  aquatic  plant  bearing  a 
spike  of  blue  fiower8»  common  on  the  roadsides  and  in  ditches  in  the 
Middle  States. 

Pickery.     **  Cotton  presses  and />i<?lr<;n>f."     Alabama. 

PickiDga  and  Stealings,  The  perquisites  of  office,  not  always  hon- 
estly obtained;  alike  common  in  England  and  in  the  United  States. 

There  i»  an  IHs^h  M.  P  here,  —  a  certain  O'Shea,  —who  tells  me  th<>re  are  ft 
variety  of  ihingit  [appointment*]  to  gire  in  the  Went  Indies,  with  what  he  callt 
pickinff$^  —meaning,  I  suppose,  iUaUmgt*  Why  not  look  for  one  of  these?  — 
C.  /.erer,  One  o/Tktm^  ch.  XV. 

Pickle.     L  To  apply  brine  to  sores  made  by  whipping.     See  Paddle. 
2,  To  tear,  or  cut  and  cook,  small  pieces,  aa  to  pick  up  .salted 
eod&ih.     New  England.      To  have  a  rod  in  pickle  is  to  have  ready  or 
in  preparation  the  means  of  checking  or  punishing  one  who  has 
done  an  injury. 

Plok-np.  A  pick-up  dinner,  called  also  simply  a  pick  up,  is  a  dinner 
made  up  of  such  f ragmen tn  of  cold  meats  as  remain  from  former 
meals.     The  word  is  common  in  the  Northern  States, 

The  Queen  rejarretttid  that  she  could  not  invite  me  to  stay  to  dinner,  canne  H  was 
wanhin*  dny  in  the  palace,  and  they  only  had  a  pick-up  dinner.  —  Major  Down' 
If**/  in  I^tndon. 

You  ii-ll  Mri^Ji  Antor  from  me  that  the  needn*t  make  no  ftii«*  about  dinner  at  ill 
I  will  *?at  II  pkktd^p  dinnff\  I  had  just  as  Ii%^ef  as  not.  I  djdn*t  come  down  her* 
to  put  her  out  or  make  any  trouble.  —  BtUy  BtMei^  p.  302. 
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To  pick  up  a  Room  ia  to  put  it  m  order     New  England. 

To  piece.  To  «at  pieces  of  bread  and  butter,  to  eat  between  meals* 
''  He  hasn't  eaten  much  dinner,  because  he  'a  been  apiecin*  on  ^t&U 
the  morniii'/'     Pennsylvania. 

Pie -Plant.     Rhubarb*     (Rheum  rhaporUicum.} 

Piert,     Brisk,  lively.     See  PeerL 

Pig-Fish,     See  Sea-Robin. 

Pig-lfut.  (Cart/a  porcina.)  A  small  species  of  hickory  nut.  The  nuts 
bitter  and  unpalatable. 

Pig-Pltim.      See  Hnff-PIum. 

Pig-Weed.     A  rank  weed  often  found  about  pig-sties. 

Pig*B  W^hiatle,  **  1 11  do  bo  in  lesa  than  a  piy^s  whistU^^^  that  is,  in 
less  than  no  time,  Pig^s  whiaper  occurs  in  **  Pickwick**  in  the 
same  sense. 

Pifwick.  A  small  species  of  duck,  very  numerous  in  the  coves  and 
rivern  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland.  It  has  remarkably  red 
eyes»  feeds  on  fisb^  keeps  near  the  shore,  and  is  a  great  diver. 

Plg-Toke.  Among  seamen » the  name  for  a  quadrant,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  pig-yoke. 

Pigeon- Berry,     See  Partridge-Berry. 

Pigeon-Hoost.  1.  The  social  and  gregarious  habits  of  pigeons  incline 
them  to  roost  together,  and  their  places  of  resort  are  called  ** pigeon' 
r&Qxta.^^  In  these  places,  they  settlt^  on  all  the  trees  fur  a  eouHidera- 
ble  distance  round,  in  such  numbers  as  to  break  olf  {he  branches,  — 
Flint* g  Mississippi  Valley. 

Wt  '\'e  morf"  to  do  (hun  fright  n  PigeonhRoott^ 
Or  Mart  a  timoroun  Kluck  of  Huititmg  Deer, 

MajW  E.  linfffrB,  Ponttnch  [  Lotid.,  ITOU),  p.  60. 
The  pifftonHTOott  in  Decatur  t'ouiUy,  Indianji^  tfxrcndii  over  u  difitanee  of 
twenty-eight  milcAj  it  is  about  fourtetui  miivn  wide.  The  bird»  have  not  nested 
ftC  Ihb  roost  for  Ihirty  year!*  wntil  Lhw  !<prin|;f.  Over  this  vaM  exk-nt  of  coitnlry 
every  trt^e  hat^  frum  It-n  to  fifteen  ne«t»,  and  every  nest  nt  k'sjil  une  bird.  The 
yonnjjf  Mfe  nrrw  hardly  able  to  fly,  and  tlie  shooting  h  miprc  **lini|L;htcT.  The  old 
t)irit»  leave  early  tn  the  moming  in  iiearch  of  foo<),  and  return  m  the  evening.  — 
t  Wathi^fjloH}  State*,    May  J 5,  WiB, 

2,  A  multitude,    **  A  whole  pigeon-roast  of  undreamed-of  fanciea.** 

Mrs,  H,  B  Stotce  in  The  Independent, 
Pigeon  Woodpecker.     See  Clape. 
Pike.     The  name  given  in  Califortiia  to  the  migratory  Southern  poor 

whites,  said  to  have  originated  from  the  supposition  that  the  first 
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kjMpii^d  to  all  emigranU  from  Missouri,  and  finally  to  all  poor  peopls 
jSoBi  the  Southern  States. 

The  true  **  Pike,  however/*  vmU^s  Mr.  Nordhoff,  '*  in  the  Cali- 
farnia  sense  of  the  word,  i»  the  wandering,  gypsv-like^  Southern 
poor  white.  This  person  often  Uve<i  with  hi^  family  in  a  wagon; 
Ike  rarely  follows  any  steady  indnstry ;  he  h  fn«|u»'ntly  a  squatter  on 
other  people's  landti;  *  he  owns  a  rifle,  a  lot  «»f  children  and  dogs,  a 
wi£e,  and,  if  he  can  read,  a  law-book,'  said  a  lawyer,  descrilnng  thia 
ebaracter  to  me;  he  moves  from  place  to  place,  as  the  humor  seizes 
him,  and  is  generally  an  injury  to  his  neighbors.  He  will  not  work 
regularly;  but  he  has  a  great  tenacity  of  life,  and  is  always  ready 
for  a  law-suit  *  .  .  When  it  was  proposed  to  build  a  school-house 
in  a  village  where  there  was  none,  the  Pi  ken  objecti?d,  on  the  ground 
that  the  ringing  of  the  sch«3t?l-house  b^^ll  would  scare  the  deer  away. 
*  As  80on  aft  be  heara  a  piano,*  said  an  old  r**}^ident,  *  the  Pike  sells 
out  and  moveis  away.  .  .  .  Well,  the  Pike  is  the  Chinaman's  enemy. 
He  does  little  work  himself,  and  naturally  hates  the  patient  indus* 
try  of  the  Chinese.  Of  course,  if  yon  ask  him,  he  tells  y»u  tliat  he 
is  *  ruined  by  Chinese  cheap  labor.*  ^'  —  California^  p.  1^17. 

Pile.     1.  (Dutch,  ptfl.)   An  arrow.     This  word  is  still  retained  by  the 
boys  of  New  York. 

2.  A  term  first  used  at  the  gaming-table,  and  next  by  our  Cali- 
fornia adventurers,  signifying  a  quantity  of  money.  Hence,  "to 
make  one's  pile  *'  is  to  make  one's  fortune.  The  term  seems  to  be 
the  revival  of  an  old  one  used  by  Dr.  Franklin  in  his  **  Poor  Rich- 
ard's Almanac  **  for  April,  1741,  where  he  says:  — 

Rsah  mortal,  ere  you  tike  a  wif«, 
Contrive  your  pile  to  \tist  for  life. 

Alatithtfii  Bug  WHS  [ilantcd  In  Ut«!  world  ii«  a  pedler  of  p«miiut!k,  tben  gradDAllj 
gnrw  into  a  ffroccrr  man,  thfn  butlded  id  to  a  broker,  and  no^ct  tnio  the  full  him- 
■oni  of  A  banker:  and  now,  by  tbe  cMrirt  econotny,  he  hafl  ama»!Lcd  a  nnllian, 
tod  can  pnint  In  hhpUe  with  proud  satiitfactioD,  and  »y,  **  Alane  I  did  it!  "  — 
Cairoj  City  Timts 

Since  writing  to  you  last,  I  bave  returned  from  Frater  Rirer  to  San  Frandaco, 
havinif  been  pme  aliout  four  monUi».  Ibiring  tliin  tiftie,  witb  my  own  bands  I 
dug $25  worth  of  ii^ld  duat,  and  my  cxpen»e«  w«re  a^iiout  $300;  Imwever,  I  bava 
clinig  to  the  **p/«,**  itnd  intend  to  keep  it  aa  a  momoriAl  of  my  trip.  —  Letter  im 
M  r.  Tribune,  tkt.  25,  18W. 

See  A  fake  oneU  Pile. 

Pill.     L  A  conceited  man;  a  bore.     Cant.   At  Yale  CoEege,  it  means 
a  sUly,  disagreeable  fellow. 

2*  A  bullet  or  cannon-ball-    Cant. 
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WlmgimiS,  Utile,  pettj;  «s^  *«  A  jiiiiyiiy  thing/*—  S^mnar.  Used  in 
tbeiBleriiMroff  NcwEi^laiid. 

''Wm  I  in(fe7*'^LBd  Mtffwcc     **Tc»,  nd  ^i^pi>-  moogli.     And  I  fed 
|«ar  tumtm  vitk  rv  ad  c«ailreT-i«et,  or  tv  arrvM  eoow  fa  this.**^  Jf<ir^reC 

Ptaplo^  i  e.  Pin-Pillow.     The  n 

Prickij  P«^. 
PfDoh,    To  be  in  a  jimcl  is  to  he  is  m  tigihl  plea;  to  he  hard  up  for 

jBOMf.    Weotem. 
Itedfln.    PeuBfei.    Sottth  Guolina, 
FtodHng.     UDthnflj;  beoominf  gFadnaUj  wesker. 
Pliie-Barreiie,     A  tens  applied  to  lerel^  smndj  tracts,  covered  with 

pine-trees  in  the  Sontheni  States.  —  Woree^^. 
Tte  lead  w%iA  I  had  to  tramet  Ujr  thrMgli  a  dnafj  sad  ectentiTv  forc*t  of  < 

piiii  hiii,  or,  M  it  b  tentd  faj  the  CmlwiuMi^  a  fim^-iarrm,  wtitre  «  babila^ 

ti^  if  i*ldo»  otta,  cxeept  at  iotcrrah  of  ten  or  tvelw  mile-ft.  —  Lamib&fi 

IVavelk.  ToL  D.  p.  216. 

Plne-Kiiot.  A  knot  of  the  pitch*pdne  tree  (i^itf  ri^da)^  which* 
when  bnmedf  gires  a  bright  li^t  These  knots  were  much  iifled 
bj  the  earlj-  settlers  of  Xew  England^  and  are  still  used  bj  tho 
Ifc^groea  and  poorer  dasses  in  the  Sonth. 

Tira*  on  tlie  hiner  bark  sbi|>ped  froto  tht  pins, 

Our  Father  penriUed  thts  t^i^ile  mre : 
Tvo  bUcia^piscsiaoCt  did  hu  lof^hes  sliiDe, 
Two  bnided  paUsU  fomMd  hit  d«ik  and  cJuur. 

Dmrfm,  WhatAttr^  Canto  11,  lai 
Ths  pilot  flopped  the  engioe*.    Flash !  from  the  depths  App^sred  two  great 
pma  kmti  teoekat,  which,  with  the  piii*4l<«  on  thore,  mmAtt  the  whole  as  tight  as 
4mf.^£.  £.  Hale,  Adv.  of  a  FwUmm,  p.  111. 

Ptne-lTiit.    The  edible  nnt  contained  in  the  cones  of  pine.    See  Fmum, 

Pine-Top.     A  name  given  iii  Maryland  to  common  whiskey. 

Pine-Tree  Bf oney.  Money  coined  in  Maasachusettd  in  tlie  seventeenth 
century,  and  so  called  from  its  bearing  a  fLgure  resembling  a  pine- 
tree.  —  W^hsier. 

Pine  Tree  State.     The  State  of  Maine. 

Pinery,  In  the  Western  States,  a  place  where  pixie*treea  grow,  or  m 
forest  of  pines.     A  Wisconsin  paper,  in  speaking  of  emigration, 
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W«  hfcTc  noticed  iK|iitds  of  hardv  »uck«n  fmm  IllinoiiiT  with  thdr  bAg^ngs 
dlin^  upon  their  back*,  making  their  w*j  due  tiniih  for  the  pineriet. 

Doe  cftUDot  wftLl  imagine  what  that  forest  of  timbers  co»t  from  the  time  they 
wer*  felled  in  the  pimtru$  beyond  Wanhoe  Lake.  —  Mark  Twain,  RoH^hing  It, 
p.  »7». 

The  emrlj  thaw  h*»  ftopjied  \Gegmg  traejness  thronghont  the  Wiacoiubi  pinrr* 
tei^  and  no  more  work  will  be  done  thi*  winter,  —  Phiindeiphin  Ledger. 

Ever  ptncc  the  ftrtt  lettlement  of  ibe  VVe^i*  many  liave  followed  the  bn«ine«» 
oi  running  mfts  from  theji/»iMri«#dovrQ  the  MiHiAgippi.  — Sktichts  of  the  Wett^ 

Tintj  Woods,  The  name  given  at  the  South  to  a  large  track  covered 
with  pineSf  especially  in  the  low  country. 

Pinion.  (Span,  piifon.}  A  species  of  pine-tree  (Pinm  edulh), 
growing  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Arkansas;  common  to  tlmt, 
region  a^i  well  as  to  New  Mexico,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  &c.  Wild 
turiteys  freqtienfc  groves  <*(  these  trees  for  the  sake  of  their  nuts, 
which  are  aweet  and  palatable,  Beara  and  other  animals  also  feed 
on  them.     The  Indiana,  trx>»  make  much  of  them.     See  Pine^Nut. 

Two  spcciefl  «»f  pine  grow  on  the  mount jiins  [of  New  Mexico],  tme,  the  aoHUilled 
/nftoiif  contains  the  cune*«^  seed  of  small  nuts,  that  are  roasted  and  eaten,  —  Ww- 
UtMenua^  Mtmoir  tm  North tm  Hejdov,  1847^  p-  26. 

Upon  HAch  i^idt*  of  the  Zuiii  Eliver  ire  exteiitive  forests  of  tmall  cedam  ind 
piHonjt  —  Cnptnin   Whippit't  Ejj^Utnttum*  to  ike  Pacific,  p  72. 

Plnk'Root     {Spiyelia  ManlafKiica.)      A  well-known  vermifuge,  th? 

plant  biiing  remarkable  for  ita  beautiful  flowers.     It  is  also  known  >_ 

M  U*e  Carolina  Pink.  ^t--,*i?^>5:/S^ 

Pink-Stern.  (French,  pinque.)  A  vessel  with  a  narrow  stem;  hence  A  '  ^ 
all  vessels  so  formed  are  called  pink-sterned, ' —  Chambers.  This 
species  of  craft  is  very  cotninon  in  the  waters  of  New  England.  See 
Chebaeco  Boat. 
Piaky.  (Dutch, />tnl%)  1.  The  little  finger.  A  very  common  term  in 
New  York,  especially  atnong  wmall  children,  who,  when  makinpr  a 
bargain  with  each  other,  are  accustomed  to  confirm  it  by  intHrlr>ck- 
ing  the  little  finger  of  each  otber^s  right  hands,  and  repeating  the 
following  doggerel:  — 

Pink4f,  pink^f^  bow-bcll. 
Whoever  telU  a  He 
Win  »iuk  down  to  the  had  place, 
And  never  ri»e  up  again. 

2.  A  New  England  vessel  with  bow  and  stem  equally  sharp;  a 
pink-stern.  A  etory  is  told  of  a  stranger  accosting  a  fishei-man  on 
a  wharfs  and  pointing  to  a» pinky,  said,  "  Does  it  make  atiy  differ- 
ence which  way  that  b<:>at  sails?"  The  man  replied »  "It  don't 
make  any  diilerenoe  to  me." 
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Pinole.  (Span.)  Parched  corn,  ground  and  mixed  with  sugar  and 
spices.  This,  mixed  with  water,  is  a  palatable  food,  and  is  much 
used  in  Texas  and  by  parties  crossing  the  plains. 

*'6iTe  me  a  pack-male,**  says  Ross  Brown,  **a  shot-f^n,  and  a  sack  otpmoU, 
with  such  a  climate  [as  that  of  the  desert  of  Colorado],  and  take  your  brick 
deserts  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  be  happy  with  them.  —  Adventure*  m  the  Apadu 
Country,  p.  49. 

Pinzter.  (Dutch,  pinkster,)  Whitsunday.  On  Pinxter  Monday,  the 
Dutch  Negroes  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  elsewhere,  consider 
themselves  especially  privileged  to  get  as  drunk  as  they  can. 

Pinktter  fields  and  pinkater  frolics  are  no  novelties  to  us,  sir,  as  they  occur  at 
every  season ;  and  I  am  just  old  enough  not  to  have  missed  one  of  them  all  for 
the  last  twelve  years. —  Cooper,  Satanetoe,  Vol.  I.  p.  90. 

Pinzter  Blumaohies,  t.  e,  Whitsuntide  flowers.  (Dutch.)  A  famil- 
iar name  in  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  Swamp  Honeysuckle  and 
other  early  flowers. 

To  pipe.     To  follow;  to  waylay. 

It  is  the  business  of  all  policemen  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  baukiti 
of  burglars,  thieves,  and  gamblers,  to  pipe  or  follow  them,  and  be  ready  at  any 
moment  to  nab  them  in  the  act  of  crime.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Pipe  of  Peace.  Among  the  North  American  Indians,  **  to  smoke  the 
pipe  of  peace  '*  is  to  cease  fighting;  to  make  peace;  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  aborigines,  **  to  bury  the  hatchet."  See  Smoke  the 
Pipe  of  Peace. 

To  plant  the  tree  of  peace  is  another  poetical  expression  of  the 
Indians,  conveying  the  same  idea. 

Pipe-Layer.     1.  One  who  lays  a  pipe,  as  a  gas-pipe. 
2.   A  trickster.  —  .V.  Y.  Tribune. 

Pipe-Laying.  This  term  in  political  parlance,  means  any  arrangement 
by  which  a  party  makes  sure  of  a  certain  addition  to  its  legitimate 
strength  in  the  hour  of  trial,  —  that  is,  the  election.  In  other  words, 
to  lay  pipe  means  to  bring  up  voters  not  legally  qualified. 

It  were  too  long  a  .story  to  tell  the  origin  of  the  term  at  length. 
In  brief,  it  arose  from  an  acciLsation  brought  against  the  Whig 
party  of  this  city  (New  York)  some  years  ago,  of  a  gigantic  scheme 
to  bring  on  voters  from  Philadelphia.  The  accusation  was  made  by 
a  notorious  Democrat,  of  not  very  pure  political  character,  who  pro- 
fessed to  have  derived  his  information  from  the  agent  employed  bye 
the  Whigs  for  the  service.  This  agefit  had  actually  been  employed 
by  certain  leaders  of  the  Whig  party,  but  on  a  service  deemed  legiti- 
mate and  proper  in  the  art  of  electioneering.     He,  however,  tamed 
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traitor,  and,  as  wm  alleged  by  the  Whigs,  concocted  a  plot  with  the 
notorious  Democrat  to  throw  odium  upon  the  Whigs.  A  mass  of 
oorrespoDdenoe  was  brought  forward  in  proof,  oonBiatitig  mainly  of 
letters  written  by  the  agent  to  various  parties  in  New  York,  appar- 
ently describing  the  progres«  and  success  of  his  operations.  In  these 
letters,  as  if  for  the  pnrpo^e  of  concealment,  the  form  of  a  mere 
btwineiis  oorresponde net?  was  adapted,  —  the  number  of  men  hired 
to  visit  New  York  and  vote  l>eing  spciken  of  as  so  many  yards  of 
pipe,  —  the  work  of  laying  down  pipe  for  the  Croton  water  being  at 
tliat  time  in  full  activity. 

The  Whig  leaders  were  indicted  on  the  strength  of  these  pseudo 
re?elatloiis»  and  the  lett^^rs  were  read  in  court;  but  the  jury  br4ieved 
neither  in  them  nor  in  the  writer  of  them,  and  the  accused  were 
ac^iuitted. 

The  term  *' pipe-iai/ing,'*  however,  was  at  once  atlopted  as  a 
synonyme  for  negotiations  to  procure  fraudulent  votes.  —  [/.  Inman,~\ 

The  result  of  th«  PennrvlA'Anift  election  would  not  be  in  the  teaflC  daiibtful,  if  w« 
cootd  be  aMured  of  fair  pky  and  no  /npe-taifin^.  —  M  Y.  Triifunr^  Oct.  30,  1848 

There  is  » iiiJigTiificent  scheme  <>( ^npt-tayinff  and  log-rolling  gwing  on  iu  P«uq- 
■ylvania.  —  ;^,  Y.  Hti^ld,  SupL,  1850. 

Ptpaissewa.  (Chimaphila  umbeilata.)  A  popular  douie^itic  remedy, 
much  used  by  the  Indians,  and  now  of  the  U.  S.  Fhammcopceia. 
Also  called  Prince's  Pride  and  Wintergreen. 

Pirogue.     See  Ptriauger, 

PUtareen.  1.  llie  Spftnish  penefa  SeviUana^  or  one-fifth  of  a  dollar, 
A  silver  coin^  formerly  common  in  the  United  States,  of  the  value 
of  twenty  cents.     They  have  now  gone  entirely  out  of  u.se, 

2.  \^TiiIe  coming  into  diiiu.se,  they,  worn  out  and  defact-d,  depre- 
ciated rapidly,  and  thence  became  a  ayralxtl  of  stoall-minded,  penu- 
rious ineti;  hence,  mean,  little.     See  Picayune, 

&r«ed«!ra  of  th*  t>e*t  imported  *tock  will  not  and  ought  not  to  sell  at  tlit  prices 
offered  by  oar piiUtreen  fannen.  —  N,  F.  OUetrtr,  June  10,  IWSS. 

Pit.  (Dutch,  pit ^  a  kernel.)  The  stone  of  a  fruit,  as  of  a  cherry  or 
peach.     Mostly  confined  to  New  York  JState. 

Yoti  put  an  appte-(te«d  or  a  peach -/itV  into  the  i^rouad,  and  it  iprmgs  up  into 
the  form  of  a  nnniatu.re  tree.  —  Pt\]ftu(rr  Biuh  im  the  Jiesa$''t'cctitrtt. 

Pita.  (Pron.  petia,)  The  name  given  to  the  fine  fibres  produced  by  the 
■gavas  mid  kindred  pli^nts,  u^^d  for  sewitig  and  other  delicate  pur- 
poses. The  name  is  also  applied  to  the  plants  which  furnish  the 
fibre.  The  coarne  fibres  (like  Sisal  hemp)  from  the  same  family  of 
plants  is  called  cabuya. 
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Fitaluja.  (Crrrttt  gi§ante%a.)  A  gtg&n^  cactus  fotiiKl  in  Xew 
Mexieo,  ftod  which  appears  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  the  sterilo 
dflMfti  bordering  on  the  rirer  Gila,  where  it  reaches  the  height  of 
fiftf  and  sixty  feet.  It  bears  a  delicioua  fruit »  resembling  the  fig  in 
tantCt  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Indian  Fig,  which  »ee. 

Pitch  and  Toss.     A  game  of  pitching  cents, 

A»  iooti  u  the  «ffr»7  «r«a  ovefi  the  belligereaU  went  qaietir  b&ck  to  oId^Iedj;«« 
Mreo-op,  pitck-imd-um^  chtick-a-loek,  and  the  Xaskey  mttcb.  —  Giknort,  Mg 
S<mtJi€m  FrismdMt  p.  69. 

To  pitch  in.    To  attack;  to  abuse. 

Vtmh  and  the  "  Lslter  Dftf  Sainti  **  trt  like  Jon^ph,  the  youngest  sen  of  [wad: 
mil  tbc  elder  brotben  mn  pitchmg  into  Kim  ;  and  th«  g^icrml  gavtmmtat  mji« 
^^  Go  ahead,  hit  him  agafD,^  sod  poor  Utah,  Uke  Joeeph,  takea  it  quietly.  — 

Pitching  Track.  A  term  applied  in  the  Far  North-west  to  an  Indian 
trail  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another. 

Thia  ridge  reaembled  the  Big  Ridge  of  the  AMloaiboiDe,  .  .  .  our  [ti4iaa  gmda 
told  ua  it  extended  for  many  dajri' jotiniev.  It  forms  ihe  pitching  trrntk  at  ths 
foot  of  the  Riding  Hountain.  -  ,  .  Weat  of  Manrtobadt  the  fntching  iTa€k 
follow!  the  ridge  above  deicribed.  .  .  .  TXnn  pltdiii^  track  \m  coani'cted  with  ths 
Kidge  pitching  track,  —  fftAtTf  Canadian  and  JKad  Mk§r  £j^.  of  U58>  Vol.  L 
p.  51. 

Pitpan.    In  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America,  a  very  long,  oarrowi 

flat-bottomed,  trough-like  canoe,  with  thin  and  flat  projecting  edges. 
Pity.     To  think  a  pUtf  o/tk  person  is  to  Uikf:  pity  on  him*     li  it  a  piig 
of  one  means  he  is  to  be  pitied. 

*♦  *Tii/»/y  ofhim^  too/*  be  cHed; 
**  Bold  can  he  wpeak,  and  fairly  ride, 
%  I  warrant  him  a  warrior  tried/*  —  8cott^  Marmiim,  Caato  VI. 

To  place.  To  place  a  person  is  to  remember  the  place  where  he 
belongs  or  was  born. 

Placer.  (Span.)  A  locality  where  gold  is  found  to  exist  in  the 
**diuit"  or  scaly  form.  The  IliBpano-Americaus  apply  the  term  to 
deposits  of  sand  formed  by  the  action  of  water,  the  currents  of 
riyers,  &c.,  or  what  geologists  would  call  diluvium  or  drift.  Our 
people  use  the  word  to  signify  a  rich  mine  of  minerals  or  of  any 
thing  else  that  in  valuable. 

The  llomcr  of  Chapman  is  po  prcdous  s  pift  that  we  are  ready  to  forgive  Mr. 
Smith's  [the  publisher's]  shorlcomirtRi,  in  consideration  of  it.  It  ii  a  vast /rilacsipr, 
full  of  Duggela  for  the  pbilologist  and  lover  of  poetry* — AiUmtic  Mvtuhly^  April, 

ia&8. 

The  Wapbhiiifton  Market  qticstioo^  involving  a  conteitt  beiweeu  the  Stale  and 
tbs  city,  furaithea  a  pertect  jafa^r  in  the  alwpg  of  leas  lor  »<#ois  of  oaf  ksdJag 
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To  placer.  To  live  together  as  husband  and  wife  without  marriage* 
Louisiana  (Xew  Orleans).  —  OlmMed* 

Placer  DiggingB.  LcN:alitie«  where  gold  b  found  scattered  all  through 
the  surface  dirt. 

Plaoer-Mining.     See  Gulch-Mining, 

Plaguy  Sight.  This  is  a  ver>'  mmmou  cipreasion  in  the  colloquial 
language  of  New  England,  and  means,  a  great  deaL 

*'  Squire,"  said  Slick,  "  I*d  t^plntjuy  ^it/ht  sooner  »ee  Atcot  than  any  tking  tlw 
in  Engtand."^  £fa«i  Stick  i«  Entjtnnd^  cb.  19. 

Plane-Tree.     Another  name  for  the  Sycamore  or  Button- wood  tree. 

See  Button- Wood. 

Planing-Machine.  A  machine  operated  by  steam  or  water-power  for 
smoothing  boards. 

Plank.  A  platform  in  a  political  senae  ia  a  constitution ;  and  as  plat- 
forms are  literally  composed  of  planks,  so,  in  the  name  figurative 
senae,  planks  are  the  several  politicaJ  principles  which  appertain  to 
a  party.     See  Plat/ormj  No.  2. 

Th(3  Free-Soil  p*rtj  regard  every /MbnJk  and  splinter  of  the  Buffalo  plitfonn  aa 
a  relic  of  untold  value,  —  Pfovidence  JoumaL 

To  plank.  To  lay,  to  put;  generally  applied  to  money:  as,  **  He 
pianktd down  (^ot  jtlanked  up)  the  cash.** 

I've  had  to  plank  doicn  handnDcie^  and  do  the  thing  genteel;  but  Mf,  Land- 
lord fuuitd  ht:  had  no  fool  to  deal  wilh^  neither.  —  Sttm  Slick  in  Enylcmd. 

Why,  gays  hei  »hell  out,  and  phnk  doten  a  pile  of  doIlarR.  —  Ibid. 

Ihniag  the  )a»t  war,  hepiatdeed  up  Tnor«  gcjld  and  eitver  to  kod  the  governcaeat 
than  Bf  iiron  ever  counted.  —  Crockett,  Tuur^  p.  59. 

Comt^  plank  up  th%  tla,  1*11  show  you  that  Jim  Borland  ain't  a  goin'  to  be 
backed  out  by  mere  bragging.  —  Btmihem  SketdttM^  p  1&3. 

Planked  Bhad.     A  shad  nniled  to  a  plank  and  roa^sted. 

Did  you  ever  eat  a/z^J/iiW  jp/iWf  Th*'n  ynu  Imv-f  sfoinfilhing  yet  to  live  fnr, 
—  your  dith  of  enjtiyinent  is  not  yet  full,,  until  you  hav^e  i  ^liiid  t-jiu^bt  frefth 
from  the  water,  cleanedi  and  crucified  to  an  tmk  plank,  which  is  held  to  the  fire, 
and  seaaooed  properly  whh  salt,  pepper,,  and  butter,  and  served  up  hot.  It  !•, 
of  all  iS^h  d^»heH|  the  daintiest,  richest,  and  most  aatiAfactory  iu  an  appetJtical 
point  of  view.  —  BaUiiiwrt^  Sun,  April  30,  1853. 

Plank  Road.  A  road  made  with  a  flooring  of  planks  laid  across  the 
tra«sk,  a  substitute  for  turnpikes,  where  timber  is  cheap, 

Plaotain^  (Span,  phiano.}  The  fruit  of  the  Musa  paradutiaca^  im- 
porttHJ  from  the  West  Indies. 

Plantation.  An  estate  appropriated  to  tlie  production  of  staple  crops, 
as  the  sugar-cane,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  coffee,  &c.,  by  slave  labor. 
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Planter.  L  A  propnetor  of  land  in  the  Southern  States  who  culti- 
vates staple  crops  by  slave  labor. 

2.  In  Newfoundland,  a  person  engaged  in  the  fishery. 

8,  A  term  applied  to  a  piece  of  timber  or  the  nake^J  trunk  of  a 
tree,  one  end  of  which  is  firmJy  planted  in  the  Ijed  o{  a  river,  while 
the  other  rises  near  the  surface  of  the  water<  ThU  la  the  most  dao-* 
geroiis  among  the  *'suag  and  sawyer^'  family  t-o  wliich  vessek 
navigating  the  Western  rivers  are  exposed.     See  Snag  and  Sawyer, 

4.  A  first  settler;  as,  **  the  planters  of  Guilford  and  Xew  Haven." 
Connecticut. 

5,  A  iirst  settler  of  Massachusetts  Colony,  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  **  Pilgrim  Fathers"  of  Plymouth  Colony. 

To  plat.     To  divide  into  plats;  to  make  a  plat. 

When  every  man  ahall  be  at  liberty  to  make  ■  quarter-section  ol  the  pvblie 
luidj  im  own,  upon  paying  merely  i\w  cost  of  Aurvcyiug,  jt»£at^fm^,  and  making 
ont  the  necessary  papers.  —  N>  1'*  Trihunt. 

Platform.  L  In  some  parts  of  tl:ie  New  England  States,  an  ecclesias- 
tical constitution,  or  a  plan  for  the  ;^>vemm«3nt  of  churches;  as,  the 
Cambridge  or  Say  brook  plaffonn.  —  Webster.  The  same  use  oi  this 
word  is  made  by  old  English  divine.'^,  and  will  be  found  in  Tomaon'a 
revision  of  the  Geneva  Bible,  printed  in  1576,  as  well  m  in  later  edi- 
tions of  the  same,  where  in  the  hpad-note  to  1  Corinthians,  chap,  ii., 
we  read,  "  lie  setteth  down  a  platform  of  his  preaching/' 

Their  mindft  antl  affectloni  were  universally  bent,  «T«n  agattiitt  all  the  order* 
and  laws  wherein  the  ebitnli  b  founded,  conformable  to  the  pia^tfrm  of  Geneva. 
Moolxr, 

A  Pht/urm  of  Cbarch  Discipline,  gnfUcred  *»ut  of  the  word  of  God,  and  agreed 
upon  liy  the  elden  and  mei?.i*»^rs  of  the  cburchei  asBembled  at  the  syued  in 
Cambridge  in  New  EngUnd.  —  Ti/ie  of  BookprinUd  im  LondtM^  lUbB. 

2,  Of  late  yearSf  the  word  baa  got  into  very  common  use  through- 
out the  country,  to  denote  the  coUectiott  of  principles  avowf*d  by  ft 
political  party. 

The  people  thould  diitrapt  a  had  man,  even  if  put  upon  the  beiit  plntform  tliat 
ever  wa4  consitructed,  and  every  pknk  of  which  could  be  itood  upon  by  eirery 
AmeriL-an  ciiixun.  In  like  manner,  tijey  will  tru^i  and  confide  in  a  man  whom 
diey  believe  to  be  pure  and  hone.^t  and  patriotic  and  capuble,  without  regard  to 
the  plittforav  he  i^taods  ujkjii,  and  wtthcmt  caring,  in  truth,  whethi?r  bo  ttandi 
upon  one  at  all.  — Lynchhurg  Virtfinian^  Aug.,  1838. 

Flaya.  (Span.)  A  beach;  a  Htrand;  a  ahore.  In  the  plains  and 
deserts  of  the  interior,  a  broad,  level  spot,  where  water  aecumulatef 
alter  raitis,  and  which  afterwards  beconif^  dry  by  evaporation* 
These  playas  are  prominent  feati^red  hi  th«  toporgaphy  of  Texas, 
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from  the  uitrous  efflorasoetioe  with  which  they  are  often  covered 
when  dry  ;  ftitd  which,  mi  a  distance,  leads  the  traveller  to  believe 
they  are  basins  of  water. 

Wb  had  A  perfifctir  9m<»utb  roml  to  the  />i«jf«,  whicU  At  pre^nimt  h  A  h»rc!, 
moolh,  •.ad  AppArently  level  Area  of  about  frft««n  mitei  in  lenirth,  by  ncAfly  tt.'n 
ia  widths  without  a  panicle  of  ¥«gefcatJon.  TheM  ^^f»,  in  my  opini-ii,  ha%'e 
no  otiilet,  and  are  §o  tMiarly  level  that  the  nun  and  drain  waten  are  spr^d  nvtsr  a 
lug9  tmrfact;  and  there  beluga  but  liule  absorption,  and  very  rapid  evApuri^a- 
tion,  it  »  left  smooth  and  baked,  —  LieuUnarU  Parkt'i  Rtpori  of  Surcfif  for 
PadjSc  R,  R.,  OJidal  Rtfmrtt,  Vol  U. 

Eoier^ng  from  the  pa^s  into  t\w  plain,  our  eyet  were  gn^ted  with  the  ^ight  of 
a  longf  white  «treAk,  which  we  would  have  taken  for  a  lake,  had  it  ncit  U^en  vaUtd 
the  Piatfa^.  Th»  plai/n  seemed  to  have  an  extent  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  miti^s. 
The  surfai^e  waa  an  indurated  chi3%  bo  hard  that  the  wheek  of  aur  wagons  i^^aree 
made  an  inipre«»iou.  After  niin,  this  ba^in  reoeivei  a  large  amount  r>f  water, 
which  neems  to  evaporate  before  vegetation  get*  a  foothold.  —  BartltWt  Ptrtimtii 
NarrtUiee,  Vol.  I.  p.  24Q, 

Play* Actor.  A  pleonastic  esqjreasion  for  the  English  term  player  or 
actor.  It  IK  objectionable*  because  tlje  term  aeior  is  itself  a  techni- 
cal word  whioh  expresses  thf?  full  meaning  conveyexi  by  the  cora- 
pomid. 

That  which  was  Shakftf^ware's  *pe€'ialty,  we  mi'an  hU  Wfjtiderful  dramatic 
Cacttllyf  wa«t  nvi  dbcov'ered  by  himself  tilt  It  became  uaefial  lo  him  in  hh  bu»i- 
nesi*  For  Shak»peare'»  avocatiuu  wa»  that  ixf  n  plny^icUn-^  and  subsequently,  as 
aaaceeaaful  one,  a  play-house  owner.  —  (iS«iif.)  Sun^  Nov.  12,  1858* 

Play-Aotoriii'.     The  profession  of  performing  at  theatres. 

Played  out.  Exhausted;  ended;  of  no  farther  use;  good  for  nothings 
used  up.     Equivalent  to  the  Fr.  /Misse. 

If  yoti  bappun«to  owe  a  mai)  a  bill^ 

And  dt>dgL'  it  with  new  exciue^  still, 

And  tell  him  you  '11  pay  next  week,  no  dDaht, 

Heil  quickly  reply,  "Come,  tlmi*it piajfed  om4/" 

Coniic  Sonff^  Played  out. 

The  *'New  York  Tribune"  of  Feb.  18,  1876,  in  an  article 
entitled  **  Talent  taking-  Crime  by  the  Hand  and  sharing  the 
Spoila,'*  is  very  severe  upon  Mr.  David  D.  Field  for  his  defence  of 
Tweed,  who  plundered  the  city  of  New  York  of  tnillions,  and  in 
the  course  of  ite  remarks  says:  — 

There  is  not  a  crimifkAl  At  large,  «r  awaiting  trial,  who  does  not  feel  safer  in  hie 
dMds  when  he  think*  ilmt,  if  he  can  secure  Mr.  Field,  or  a  man  like  him,  justice 
is  practically  ^'plnyed  out.*' 

Player-Aien.     A  player;  an  actor. 

Accordingly,  the  actors  are  come;  and  the  Bmoklyn  [H^ople,  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives,  are  seeing  th9  piajftr-mtn,  —  jV»  J\  Ttilmne^  Dec*  30,  1861. 
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To  play  'Posauin.  **  He  *«  pla^inf;  *po*itum  with  you/*  is  a  common 
expression  at  rlie  Soutli  aud  Weat,  and  means  that  be  is  deceiving 
you.  The  opossum,  when  attacke^l  bv  a  dog.  pretends  to  be  dead, 
and  thus  often  deeeivtii  his  pursuers;  hence  the  expression. 

Thiolui  I,  th«t  girl  b  jest  trying  of  me :  t  ai&t  no  use  of  plujing pnttum.  U  I 
don't  fetch  her  out  of  Ihat  high  griM,  um  nie  for  »aii»ag«  meat  —  jV.  Y.  Spirti 
of  the  Times. 

I  wiW  pi't^  pfmum  with  these  folkft^aml  tnke  a  n^c  out  of  them  that  will  astoo* 
ith  their  w&uk  nerves.  —  S.  Sikkj  y at  art.  ntvi  Human  yatare^  p    14. 

That  are  stranger*!  fm\y ptft^fin' /f(»Mum^  hut  he  can't  pull  the  wool  over  tbia 
child's  eyef :  he  *i  got  'em  both  ^kinnf«d.  —  A  Stray  Ynnkte  in  Ttxtu^  p.  9G. 

Play-SpeU.     A  time  for  play;  aiwuseiueut, 

**  If  he  baa  s^ptatf-iptll^  how  he  can  enjoy  it !  —  jV.  K  TrUnme. 

PlasB.  (Span.)  A  puhlic  square,  A  term  u»ed  in  California  and 
other  countnes,  recently  acquired  from  the  Mexicaiia. 

Plead  or  pled,  for  pleaded.  It  has  been  correctly  remarked  that  there 
is  no  such  word  as  pUd  in  the  English  lauguaj^e.  It  is  true  that  the 
preterite  and  past  participle  of  the  verb  to  reml  is  pronounced  red ; 
but  there  b  no  analogy  between  the  two  verbn,  except  their  acci^ 
dental  similarity  of  sound.  The  former  is  the  Anglo- Saxon  verb 
rmdan,  and  is  conjugated  accordingly;  wherea«  the  latter  is  Uie  old 
French  pf aider,  and  therefore  cannot  admit  of  what  philolojrists  call 
the  "  strong  inflexion."  This  vulvar  mistake  is  often  met  with  in 
our  reports  of  legal  proceedings  and  elsewhere.  But  it  is  not  of 
recent  urigin»  nor  is  it  exclusively  American,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  example  from  Spenser,  furnished  by  Richardson :  — 

With  him        .        .        *        .        came 
Many  grave  persons  that  agaiofit  her  pled, 

Sptnser,  Fairff  Quten. 

An  old  uffender  waa  caught  last  night  in  a  warehouM;,  with  a  dnrk  Inntem  and 
all  the  other  iniptementfl  of  hh  proh^nsum^  and  next  nioniiiiji^  iii})r>cently  pUnd 
^^aomiiamhulism,"  when  brought  before  the  maLri^jtrate  ;  htiviugiio  recoHettinn 
of  the  doings  of  the  olght  Kince  he  went  to  bed,  early  in  the  evening,  and  found 
himself  in  the  watch-house  in  the  momtng.  — JVeir  York  paper. 

PleaBant-spoken.     **  lie's  a  pleasant-spoken  man,"  i.  c.  he  'a  agree- 
)^,     able  in  conversation. 

To  pleasure.     To  please.     North  Carolina, 

Pleurisy  Root.     {Asdcpias  tuhtrona,}     A  root  which  is  expectorant 

and  diaphoretic,  as  >veli  as  a  mild  tonic  and  stimulant. 
PluS'     1-  Applied  by  dentists  to  a  fiiliug  of  gold  or  otlier  wftteriftl 

inserted  in  a  tooth. 
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8.  Fire  plug ;  the  hydrants  placed  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  &c. , 
to  ^hich  hose  U  attached  lo  case  of  fire. 

4.  A  tall  batf  a  beaver  hat.     Sometimes  applied  to  a  horse  and 
a  man, 
Plug-Ugly.     A  term  assumed  by  a  gang  of  rowdies  in  Baltimore.     It 
originaJly  belonged  to  certain  fire  companies. 

The  Democnti  are  g«>tting  up  «  »o1diepi'  eonventioxi  at  lodianAiwlis.  At 
Union  »oIdier»  are  scarce  in  th«  Di^m«jcfotic  mnkft^  mmiy  are  rtcruited  from  the 
piitg^ylieS  ol  Baltfixiorc.  —  Pntcidtnct  Jt>um  jf,  Sept.  30,  J8Tfi. 

The  di*^ui9«  of  Pluij-uijlitM  and  niood-tub»  in  the  tcarmeiil*  of  n^fonti  R«mind» 
QS  of  the  answer  madt!  by  one  of  thi9  crrew  of  the  '*  Alabama/*  when  an  English 
officer  visited  her.  — Stm  York  paper, 

Plma*Mufts.     Plums  boiled,  mashed  together,  and  dried  tu  the  form 

of  a  sheet. 
Plumb,  often  written  Plum.     Directly,  exactly,      South-we^itern.     In 

Engliah  collfxjuial  language,  bt)tU  plump  and  plumb  (or  plum)  are 

Qsed  in  thi^i  »ense. 

I  tote  the  bttyf,  if  they  *d  com©  with  me,  I  *d  ihow  them  one  of  the  most  owda* 
ciutts  big  mrtlwnake^  they  'd  «ver  ««en,  what  1  *d  jest  kilt.  AW]  *aid  be  was  tbo 
man  what  coutd  pack  hmi  pium  home  without  taking  a  long  breath,  —  JV.  Y, 
Bpinto/the  TimtM. 

I  levelled  my  rifle  at  the  heart  and  Bhot  him  plumb  throaj^h  the  heart.  -^ 
Wt4ltfii  StttchtM. 

He  came  up  and  looked  me  right  plum  in  the  face,  a»  Ravage  as  a  meat-axe, 
tnd  Myt  he,  '"Give  u»  your  paw.*"  —  Suuihcm  Sketchti^  p.  3% 

The  ninth  day  come,  and  we  struck  a  utreak  of  good  lock,  —  a  horse  give  out^ 
iod  broke  down  plumb  in  the  centre  of  an  open  prairie,  —  G.  W.  Kendall,  Stciy 
^  Bill  Dean, 

The  original  signification  of  this  word  is,  as  tlie  plummet  hangs, 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  straight  down;  &nd  hence  its  secon- 
dary meaning  nf  straightforward,  directly.  Both  uses  are  well  illus- 
trated in  the  following  exaniples.  This  t<^rm,  which  many  suppose 
an  original  Westernism,  is  found  in  several  Engliiih  writers.     Thus 

Milton  says:  — 

He  meets 
A  vast  vacuity,  all  unawares, 
Fluttering  hla  pennons  vain,  ptumh  down  he  falls. 

Paradise  LoH, 
Never  was  there  a  more  sensibJe  blunder  ifmn  the  following.     We  rt-comincnd 
it  Sa  a  niotio  to  g^nilemen  in  the  anny,     '*The  best  way,**  iaid  Sir  Boyle,  *'  to 
avoid  danger  is  to  meet  \X  plumb.**  —  Bttrnnffton^  Skttehu, 

Plumb'Centre,  Dirt*ctly  at  the  centre,  in  shooting  at  a  mark.  Western, 

We  *d  been  a  watchin*  *em  all  day,  for  we  knowd  thar  war  snmethin'  ugly 
afoot.  We  ^eed  'em  bntb  tire  acro!«t  the  gleed,  nn'  right  plam-^entt't  at  young 
Randotpb,  —  Captain  Maifnt  BeuJ,  Osceola,  p.  415. 
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Pltmder.  Pereonal  tnggage,  baggage  of  travellers,  goods,  furniture^ 
e£t\^cti».  A  rery  commoD  word  throughout  the  Southern  &ud  West- 
em  States,  correspoodrng  to  the  Xorroiui  French  huiin  (booty ^  goods), 
which  id  used  in  Canada  for  ba^^gage.     CL  Ger.  Plunder. 

When  we  g;«»t  loaded  ttp^  I  wks  afnud  old  6o«eo  was  going  Lo  have  more  *ii  hii 
nuiUrb  tn  pull  ai,  they  *d  put  in  to  macli  plumdtr.  Two  tnmks,  bttJ)d-boxe%  &^ 
Major  Jon€M"$  Cimrtthip^  p,  165, 

-*tletp  youmeif,  stnuigvr/'  added  thr  Ijindlonl,  **  while  t  lote  jmir  jpfciatfap 
into  the  other  n>om/'  —  JJnfuuin,  WaUrr  i»  tht  Wctt,  Lei,  33. 

Tlie  Rte&mtMwt  gun,  jna  know,  h  the  tigiud  to  lell  it«  whea  to  look  after  ear 
pivnder,  —  Sinuni^  IfVj/'iekiiM  and  Ca&M, 

7o  ply.     To  sail;  to  go  and  come  from.     A  vessel  />/ie#  between  twa 

pkoea. 

To  poach.    To  tread  soft  ground ^  or  snow  and  water,  aa  cattle,  wboae 
feet  penetrate  the  soil  or  soft  substance  and  leave  deep  tracks.    New 
England.     From  Pftdyt^  Posh  (which  see). 
Pocket.     1.  Pocket  diffginifs,     A  term  used  by  gold-miners  to  denote 
hullo w  places  where  gold  is  concentrated  as  in  a  pocket. 

One  of  my  eomrades  [at  the  ttii{ie»]r  a  viclim  of  «i^hteen  ye*n  of  unrequited 
toil  and  blighted  hopes,  was  one  of  thi*  iir<?ntlesl  tptrits  that  ever  bore  ita  patient 
cro»a  in  a  weary  exile,  — grave  and  simple  Divk  Bak^^  pocktt-mimer  of  Dead- 
Honae  Galrb.  —  Mark  Twain,  Bouffkinff  It,  p.  4^, 

Th^y  went  panning  up  the  hill,  and  found  what  was  pnoliahly  the  richMt/wwftel 
yet  produced.    It  yielded  SI2Q,000.  —  Ibid.,  p.  4^, 

Ut.  John*on  (counAel  in  the  caae  of  the  Emma  mine  swindle}  laid  that  ia 
hia  opinion  it  was  iiniply  a  ^»ocJ:el'^{nJne,  iiot  a  true  fieturef  and  that  it  had 
already  been  worked  out.  —  A'.  F-  TriiMmt^  Mardi  2,  1878. 

2.  A  designation  applietl  to  a  part  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  from 
the  form  and  position  of  said  part. 

The  General  AMocIation  of  Indiaina  met  at  Fmctcisco,  Gibson  Co.,  in  the 
**Pocir<f/' —  that  part  of  the  State  hing  south  of  the  Oluo  and  MiMisaippi 
Eailwa}'.  —  The   ConijrtffrUlitmnliti. 

Focket-Book  Dropper.  A  mode  of  tjeception  practised  by  city 
sharpens  on  country  flats,  at  steamboat  landings  and  other  places 
where  there  is  a  bustle,  is  for  one  oi  the  rojijrn**^  t*»  drop  a  pocket- 
book  well  filled  w*ith  worthless  bank-notes.  This  his  confederate 
picks  up,  and  opens  directly  in  sight  of  the  victim.  lie  regret! 
that  he  has  not  time  to  search  out  the  owner,  who  will  be  sui^  to 
^ve  a  handsome  reward,  and  offers  to  surrender  the  prize  to  his 
rural  friend  for  say  ten  dollars.  All  ends  as  in  the  ^'  Patent  Safe 
Game/'  which  see, 

Ko  man,  boy,  or  greenhorn  was  Bv«r  yet  victim txed  by  tlie  Pocl^t-b*H}k  Dre^ 
fitn,  the  Thitabk  £|g|$!en^  or  the  PaU4it  Safe  oiisn,  who  dldn'i  have  to  '•*TTi^  a 
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pnxfiublc  swindle  upon  Aom«  one  not  up  to  bis  own  Urul  orsbarpneM  and 
CremcheTT.  —  rnVi»afK/  Trapa^ Ntw  York  Cil^,  p.  34, 

Pocket-Book  Dropping,  The  apeciea  of  knavery  described  iti  the 
prece<iiiig  article. 

Foekti-hook  dfofipin^  nmy  Almost  b«  coiuiid«fcd  m  one  of  the  bjr-gtines ;  il 
being  very  seldom  Attcitipted  except  In  «uc*  of  very  Aggnivftted  verdjuicy  on 
the  part  of  the  \ictjni.—  Trkls  ami  Tr«^  of  Neu?  lai-k  City,  p.  34. 

FocoBon  or  Poquoson.  Low  wooded  grounds  or  iWAtnps  in  Ewterti 
Maryland  and  Virginia^  mo»ity  dry  in  Bummer  and  covered  with 
water  in  winter.  They  are  covered  with  white  oak  and  otlier  tirahen 
They  are  sometimea  diHtinj^ibhed  n.s  white  oak  or  cvpress  pocojiowf, 
Comp,  Pukehken,  Percuarmn  (and  Perlnstm)^  a  «ort  of  low  land, 
.  ,  ,  affording  vast  c^^iress- trees,  —  Lmenon^s  Voyafie  to  Carolina 
(1709),  p.  9,  57. 

We  rowiid  op  an  arm  of  the  sound,  where  we  were  stopped  by  ft  miry  pocoi&n^ 
throij^'h  whkh  we  were  oblij^e^d  to  draggle  on  foot,  up  t«  our  knees  iti  mud.  — 
Byrd^  UUtm-y  of  tht  Dicidmy  Line,  p,  1&» 

Podge.     See  Poach. 

Pohagen  or  Panhagen,     1.   A  species  of  sea-fish.     See  Meiihaden* 

2,  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  kind  of  paste-hait  for  mackerel, 
&c.,  made  of  damaged  and  frequently  putrid  fish,  chopped  or  ground 
in  a  cutttng-miiL 

Point  A  fact  or  a  theory  based  on  reliahle  inforniation  connected 
with  stocks,  upon  which  one  ba^^es  a  speculation  ^  or  ujxvn  which 
a  purchase  of  a  particular  stock  k  made. 

**  The  fint  element  in  specuktiiiti  !«  the  pmnL  U  the  fiperator  hu  i  good 
pohd,  be  ha*  a  sure  thing.  .  ,  .  In  «thcr  words^  \he  point  is  a  bit  of  secret  infor- 
BMtton  coucemiiii;  a  atrxrk,  whether  it  be  that  an  extra  dividend  19  to  Im!  dethin^d^ 
ft  boll  movement  i«  organ  121  ng«  an  e(stift«ioa  of  new  eh«ft«fl  1»  to  tnke  place,  or 
»omc  other  caune  is  at  work,  or  likely  to  be  at  work,  which  will  j^erioui^ly  aflect 
pricest."  —  MtJbtry,  Mtn  ami  Mytttrit*  of  Wall  Strett,  p.  83. 

Thfrc  are  brtikem,  accordinjj  to  rumor,  who  from  time  to  time  fee  half  the 
cterkt  in  Wall  Street,  in  order  tn  hold  e:very  point  which  a  knowledge  of  office 
bookft  would  afford,  who  favor  chib  men  with  choice  opportunities  of  #p€culalion. 
Ibid,^  p,  12L 

Poke.  1.  A  bag*  I  have  beard  this  old  word  used  by  some  persons 
here  in  the  oompooad  term  cream-poke ;  that  is,  a  small  bag  through 
which  cream  b  strained,  —  Pickerinff. 

2.  In  New  England,  a  machine  to  prevent  unruly  l>oa.str*  frotn 
leaping  fences,  consisting  of  a  yoke  with  a  pole  inserted  pointing 
£c»rward^ —  Webtfter, 

3.  A  lazy  person*  a  dawdle;  as,  **  What  a  alow  poke  you  arel  **  A 
Woman's  word. 
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4.  Poke- weed,  (Phytolaeea  decandra.}  A  common  plant, 
known  sl]»o  by  the  name«  of  Garget,  Cocum,  Jalap,  &c.  It  U  a 
Tiolent   eroetie.      The   yoang   shoota   am    eommonly  eaten    like 

aspara^Tis. 

To  poke.     To  put  a  poke  on ;  as*  to  pnhe  an  ox.  —  W^ter. 

Poke-Berry-  The  berry  of  the  Phytolacca,  from  which  a  rich  purple 
juice  lA  extracted »  and  used  as  a  dye.  Also  called  Pigeon-beny 
and  Popart. — RaJintMqut,  VoL  11.  p.  251.  See  Pueeoen,  It  is  a 
favorite  food  for  tame  mocking- birds. 

Poke-Bonnet.     A  long,  straight  bonnet,  much  worn  by  Quakers  and 

Methodists, 

To  poke  Fan,  To  joke;  to  make  fun.  To jmhtfun  a/  is  to  ridicule, 
make  a  butt  of  one.     Colloquial  in  Rng^latid  and  America. 

O  fie!  Minter  Nonk^A,  —for  nhitme,  Mr  Ncutkes! 
To  be  poJdnt/  your/iin  at  u»  plain-^ealing  folks. 
Sir,  thi*  iao't  a  tim«  to  be  crtckin^  your  joke*. 
And  ftQch  jesting  vodt  malice  but  scurvUy  cloaks, 
And  w€  know  very  well  your  story  *s  a  hrt^x  I 

Intfolddnf  Le (funds,  Tol.  I.  p.  S80 

r  thought  yoQ  was  pttkin'  Jua  at  me;  for  I  am  a  poor  ignorant  fanner,  and 
these  people  are  alwaj's  making  game  of  me.  — 5am  SUck^  ffumam  JVofure, 
p.  124. 

The  widow  admonished  Nimrod,  and  laid,  *'  Ton  bad  better  not  be  pokin'  your 
yi»a  about."  —  Mnrffaret,  p,  49 

Jeames,  if  you  don  *t  be  q\ih  pokimff/un  at  me,  Pll  break  your  moatbf  as  tara 
ai  you  iit  there.  —  Neai't  Chnrcoal  Skttchft, 

How  streaked  a  eaplain  feels  when  he  nees  a  tteamboat  a  dippin*  It  by  him 
like  mad,  and  the  folk»  on  hoard  pokin' fun  at  him,  aad  askin'  him  if  he  has  any 
word  to  send  home !  —  Sam  Slick. 

Fokeloken.  An  Indian  word,  used  by  hunters  and  lumbermen  in 
Alaine  and  New  Briinflwick,  to  denote  a  marshy  place  or  stagnant 
pool,  extending  into  the  land  from  a  stream  or  lake.  The  equivalent 
of  Chippewa  poktnogun,  and  related  to  pokegoma  and  -gomig,  a  recess 
or  one-Hide  lake,  connected  with  the  principal  lake  or  witli  a  river 
by  a  short  outlet.  See  Oteett's  Geol.  Suri^  of  Wisconsin ^  p.  280, 
The  wild  fowl  are  amazing  fond  nf  pokehkens.  —  Bnm  Slick. 
CrocorJiles  can  ciy  when  they  are  hitn^y;  hut,  when  they  do,  it's  time  to 
Tsmoee  the /Miibe^tJbeM. —  /fci'rf..  Human  Nature,  p.  331. 

Now  and  then  we  passed  whsf  l^lc<"?au^lin  callfd  mpokelo^n^  an  Indian  term 
for  what  the  drivers  might  have  reason  to  call  a  pflke-log»-ln,  an  inlet  that 
leads  nowhers.    If  you  get  in,  you  have  got  to  gel  out  Again  the  same  wiy.  — 
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I  hsd  tmawtreft  poBbed  the  etirae  inta  m  pokehken  mud  w«t  ijfroandt  remember- 
ing Um  lat^  the  hatf-breed'e  admonittofUf  wbo  warned  ine  a^Jrtitt  thene  mjAtori- 
0%t9  pt  he hikrnt.  —  Mmrraif'$  Lttttrt. 

Poke-Hose.     Offensively  intrusive;  unpleasantly  inqaisitive. 

Attiiing  tht  «rtlrlp«  whkh  Ihe  [IJ.  S.]  .S«tijite  r«f ii»«d  to  lux  ere  witdkef,  plate* 
end  dttir*.  Tlitf  niein  rtfe^fton  f«»r  this  refuael  ta  the  Inr^e  exprnnfl  of  foHecting, 
end  the  ftclr^noit  AcrutJny  involved  in  leii^ing  *urh  trtii«».  —  X.  }\  Ttibunt^ 
June  7,  18C2. 

Pokttr,     1*   (Dan.  poX'Xer;  Welsh,  jjtoca,  a  hob^bllti.>     Any  frij^rhtful 
object.  <*.'*peci»lly  in  the  dark;  a  bugbear,     A  word  in  common  use 
in  America.  ^  Wfhnler. 
2.  A  favorite  crame  of  cards  among  Western  gamblers. 

At  e  court  in » Kentwciiy,  the  ce*e  of  Smith  ri.   Brown  wet  called  up- 

♦*  Who  's  fcir  the  plaintiff  ?  "  inqttin^d  the  jud^v^  impetiently, 

**  Mflv  it  please  the  rourt/'  wild  e  rising  member  of  the  l^gel  fraternity^  "  Pil- 
Idm  ii  for  the  plaintiff;  but  I  k*ft  him  just  now  over  in  th4>  tavern  playing  a  game 
of  pai^r.  lie  '»  got  a  ^  sucker '  there^  end  he  i»  »ure  to  i«kin  him,  if  he  only  has 
time.  Re's  gvtt  the  thinf;  all  ?et  to  rinp  a  'cold  deck/  in  which  eju»e  he'll  deal 
for  himwilf  four  acet  an  J  hi?  opponent  four  qneens;  *o  that  yonr  honor  will  per- 
ceive he  niuit  *  mke  the  peniimnion*/  " 

**  Deer  me  1 "  »aid  the  jud^f,  wrth  a  »lgh,  '  that  \  too  bed  1  ft  bappena  at  i  vety 
tmfortnnate  time.    1  em  very  anxioutt  to  get  on  with  these  casea.*^ 

A  brown  study  followed,  and  at  length  a  happy  idee  struck  the  judge. 

**  Bill,"  Mid  he,  addreiming  the  friend  of  the  absent  Pilkins,  who  hnd  epokeo, 
"  yon  understand  p€^ktr  about  ab  well  as  Pilkine.  Suppose  you  go  over  and  play 
bin  hand  "  —  Wettem  pnptr, 

Pokerieh.  FHi^htful;  causing  fear,  especially  to  children.  A  childish 
or  colloquial  word,  —  Worcester. 

A  cynouih  i^»ld  convent  [in  Naples],  with  ehapeli  above  and  below,  —  a  poit«ruA- 
lookinjcf  phire.  lit  fwr  treeeons,  «timtageme,  and  ipoiU.  —  N*  Y>  Literary  World* 

Pokey.     DulL  »tiipid. 

That  *•   the  way  we  fprl*  studied  «t  iehcKtl,  except  a  few  pekty  ©nee,  wlio 
wanted  to  Ik*  lenmed  —  \{r».  Stotrt,  Drerf,  Vol,  f.  p.  l.'JS. 
A/HiXey  old  hou»e  tike  oura  —  Jfwi  FuUtrton^  Granihy  MaiMir. 

Policy.  Combined  with  the  aale  of  lottery  tickets,  there  ia  carried  on 
an  extensiive  ^amp  known  by  the  name  of  Pofrry.  To  polwy  is  to 
bet  on  ceiiain  numbers  coming  out  in  lottery  drawings,  A  person 
can  take  any  of  the  numbers  in  the  scheme  and  po/iVi/  th^m.  Three 
Qtimbers  are  called  a  '*gig,  '^  two  numbers  a  **  saddle/*  four  num- 
bers a  *'  honw,"  either  of  which  pays  its  own  rate,  which  is  from 
12  to  iOOO  for  fl  staked;  a  saddle,  however,  is  only  paying  a 
small  advance. 


Political  Capital. 

vancemeot. 


Political  stock  in  trade  means  of  political  ad- 
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AH  who  he\  an  intereft  in  the  pc'are  of  the  cotrntrvt  and  whonre  not  iliffpoMd 
to  turn  every  thin^  into  pfjitticni  cupitalf  nm»t  feel  rejoiced  over  the  refolt  ifi 
Kannfl*.  -jV,  i\  Times,  t>t   14,  1857- 

To  politicate.     To  make  a  trade  of  politics. 

He  (Senator  HuiUer]  proposci  to  put  all  new  clerks  into  the  lower  6fBc«a,  And 
to  promote  them  for  Rcrvicfs  r*nfl*'Pc(l  ainj  for  f fliciency,  N^H^Klr  can  doubt 
thai  thij*  ifl  a  most  aclnirrahk'  plan.  It  would  ship  thequidrenntifl  ruf^U  to  Wash- 
injEfton.  nnd  nuiike  many  a  citizen  quit  politkntimj  and  turn  to  h»rd  work*  — Rich' 
mrmd  Whiffy  July,  ISsis. 

Pollack.  A  imme  applied  by  fisheninni  in  Xew  Englan^l  to  the  Mei^ 
loTifpii  purpureui  and  the  M.  earhnnaritiji.  ItnmetiFie  iitiml^ers  of 
these  fiwb  are  taken  aiimially  in  the  waters  of  Ma8sa<;hu8ett8  and 
Connect icuL  —  Storer's  Fishes  of  Masmchmttt*, 

Polt.     A  blow;  A  thump,     **Give  him  ft/>o//  **    New  England, 

To  polt.     To  knock;  to  beat;  to  gi'Pe  blowij  to»     Ibid, 

Polygai^atical.     Polygamous ;  allowing  the  practice  of  polygamy. 

Why  not  insert  (in  the  platform  of  a  prw|i<j*cd  fHrlitkal  party]  ;^  pol^ffamatieal 
plank,  mid  m\te  in  Brij^lmm  Vounjj;  V  —N,  Y.  Tribune^  May  19,  Wi'I. 

Pomme  Blanche,  (Pitoralea  cfculenUi.)  A  native  of  the  prairies  and 
mountains^  oval-i^haped  and  about  three  and  a  half  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. It  is  encased  in  a  thin,  fibrous  tegameut»  which,  when 
retnoved,  exposes  a  white,  pulpy  substance,  and  in  taste  resembles  a 
tuniip.     Called  abt>  Pom  me  de  Prairie  and  Indian  Tnrnip. 

Pompioa.  A  pumpkin.  The  name  by  which  the  plant  was  formerly 
known. 

He  found  in  tliat  towne  [Apaliichef  in  Florida]  ^reat  stor*  of  mai*,  french 
beani*!  nnd  pumpionn,  which  in  their  frxule,  nnd  thnt  wherwith  Ihe  Chri»tiAna 
tliert!  ?iiistained  themielvea,  —  Hf^hlutjl,  Vntjinia  Michiy  Vftlued  (16010,  p.  3<J. 

Pompion  Berry,  Another  name  for  tlie  fruit  of  Crltii*  rn^citUntalts, 
See  Hackberrtf. 

Pond.  We  give  this  name  to  collections  of  water  in  the  interior 
comitry,  which  are  fed  by  springs,  nnd  from  which  issues  a  small 
stream.  These  pontfn  are  often  a  mile  or  two  or  even  more  in  length, 
and  the  cuiTent  issuing  from  them  is  used  to  drive  the  wheels  of 
mills  and  f  umacea.  —  Webster, 

Tlit-re  were  s1reHin»roeatidcHn^  anionic  hilli  and  valleys^  Hltl^  like*  or/)*w/i, 
aa  they  wct«?  erron^jon^ly  calU'd  in  the  language  of  the  country,  doticd  the  sur- 
face —  C&ap^r,  StUnndtte^  Vol,  I.  p.  144, 

To  pond.     To  accumulate  water  in  the  form  of  a  pond. 

Pone.     Bread  made  of  the  meal  of  Indian  com,  with  the  addition  of 
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lylviinm,  published  in  1683,  sftjs  pone  was  the  Indian  nama  for 
bread. 

Captain  J.  Smith  describes  the  process  of  bread -nr alt  infif  from 
pounded  and  sift^  corn,  baked  in  the  ashes:  tliis  **  bread  they  call 
/wiwip/'  Of  the  grouts  and  pieces  of  corn  renjaining,  by  boiling  in 
wskter,  they  make  **an  ordinary  food,  [which]  they  cafl  vstatah- 
Emcn."^//^«f.  of  Virginia  (1624),  B.  ii.  p.  29. 

This  word  is  a  corrupt  form  of  the  pass,  participle  of  thie  verb  to 
hate,  or,  more  exactly,  to  bake  by  placing  in  hot  cinders:  aptcou  or 
appoa  (Eliot),  "he  bakes;'*  appoouny  **  baked;**  Abn.  almrin,  he 
bakes,  and  abarin,  bread  (Rasles);  modem  Abenaki,  uton^  a  cake. 
/.  H,  TrumbuiL 

In  a  poetical  work,  called  the  '*  Sot- weed  Factor,  or  a  Voyage  to 
Maryland,  London,  1708/'  the  author  thns  describes  the  tables  of 
the  planters :  — 

While  pone  and  milk,  with  rn^li  well  itored, 

III  W{K>den  diibes  ^mcecl  the  b*>ani; 

With  homiiie  and  cyd«r  |»ap. 

Which  Acarce  a  hungry  ^og  would  lap. 

Wc  all  cluttered  around  the  fire,  the  landlady  alcime  passing;  through  our  »eini« 
eirele,  aj  »he  prepare^d  the  pone  and  fry  aud  coffe*  for  supper*  —  Olnutttd't  Ttxnt. 

Pony.  1,  A  college  word.  A  translation  of  a  clasiical  text-book. 
So  called,  it  may  be,  from  the  fleetness  and  ease  with  which  a  skil- 
fttl  rider  is  enabled  to  pass  over  places  which  to  a  common  plodder 
may  present  obstacles.  —  HaWs  College  Words. 

Their  lexicons,  ponie*^  and  text-hookn  werr  strewed  around  tlieir  lamps  on  the 
table.  — ^  Tour  tArtmffh  CoHetft,  im%  p.  .10. 

In  the  way  of  pontf  or  tramilatlon  to  the  Greek  of  Father  Griesbach,  the  New 
TMUmeot  wme  wODderfutly  convenient.  -^  New  Enj/land  Ma^,^  Vol.  in.  p.  909. 

We  gladly  hid  a  i»st  adiew 

To  scenefi  throujich  whith  we  *vc  P***i 
And  thank  our  ntar»,  ttwApomie$  too, 

That  we  are  through  at  la§t. 

Songi  of  Bowdofn^  €f*rmina  CoUtffmma. 

Then  long  live /ioniV«^  great  mnd  tmnil  1 
Who  ride»  them  well  will  never  fall- 

Sf^(fi  ColL  of  New  Torh,  Ildd.,  p.  227. 
3.  A  small  glass. 

To  pony.     To  use  a  translation.  —  HaW9  College  Words* 

We  team  that  they  do  not  pony  their  leesons.  —  Talt  Tomahawk,  May,  18S3. 

Pony-Purae.  A  subscription  collected  upon  the  spot,  or  from  a  few 
pei-song. 
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To  ponj  up.  A  vidgar  phraae,  raeaning  to  pay  over  money.  Ex. : 
**  Come,  Mr.  Brown,  jmntj  up  tbat  account;  '*  that  ist  pay  over  the 
money.  Grose  gives  a  phrai^e  similar  to  it,  "post  t[ie/x>n^,**  i.  e. 
lay  down  the  money. 

It  WAS  my  jab  to  pfiy  all  the  billSp  **  Salix,  /KMiy  vp  it  the  bar,  tnd  lend  lu  i 
hTy\'*  —  J.  C  Ntal,  Sketcket. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  "  N,  Y,  IlerttlfJ,*'  March 
16^  ISTfi,  i"  »i>t'aking  of  the  sale  of  r>i:>st-tradersliip«  by  men  in  high 
official  position,  accaaes  General  Rice,  of  Iowa,  of  receiving  large 
Bumii  therefrom,  adding  that  — 

General  Rice  is  w.  biichplor  of  expensive  babits.  H©  mu*t  bave  bis  codfishing 
in  fttiiitimcirt  and  bU  trip  lo  Fbriilii  in  winter,  and  you  muslpontf  up  and  keep  bim 
going,  for  h«  can*t  live  on  kss  than  SIO,(MX)  a  year. 

We're  coming,  Anci«nt  Abmm,  teveritU  btindred  strong: 

Wu  hadn't  no  $300,  and  so  we  come  alonj^  ; 

We  hadn't  no  ridi  pafienta  topon^  up  the  iJiij 

fik)  wv  went  unto  the  Provost,  and  there  were  miiatered  in, 

Mifmn  by  a  Portland  Con^cripU 

To  pool.  To  aggregate;  to  join  per  average,  as  funds,  risks,  &c. 
In  Wall  Street  slang,  a  combination  of  speculators  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  up  any  particular  stock,  and  thereby  advancing 
the  price,  or  to  carry  through  a  comer. 

The  plan  ifi  for  the  railroads  centring  at  St.  I^ut^,  the  elevator  companiei,  .  .  . 
\x:tp<Kd  the  naks  by  combination^  and  send  cargoes  to  Liverpool  and  other  Euro- 
pean ports* 

Fooqua^KT.  (Narraganaett  Ind.,  poquawho€l%  or  perhaps  from  tlie 
Delaware  jmc-qut-u,  Zeisberger.)  The  round  or  hard  clam,  so 
called  in  Nantucket.  In  other  parts  of  New  England,  it  \s  shortened 
to  Quahaug, 

The  PofiikohJiotk  is  a  liule,  thick  phell-fi*b  which  the  Indians  wade  cJeepe  and 
dive  for;  and,  after  they  have  eakMi  the  meat  there  (in  thui^c  which  an;  good), 
Ibey  breake  ottt  of  the  iohell  alioiit  Imtfe  an  inch  of  a  blat-kt^  part  of  it,  of  which 
they  make  their  SuckaCLlnick,  mr  black  njoney,  which  ifl  to  llu-m  pretious.  —  Rogtr 
Whiiamt.  in  R.  L  ffUt,  CUL,  Vol  I.  pp.  U4,  HO. 

Poor  Doe.  Among  the  Texan  hunters,  the  term /www  doe  is  applied, 
regardless  of  gender,  to  any  deer  that  may  happen  to  be  lean.  — 
a  W.  Kendall. 

In  Iea«  time  than  it  taken  us  to  record  it,  the  veteran  hunter  had  eut  a  ahouldur 
and  some  of  the  more  delicate  and  eatable  portinnn  from  the  deer;  nnd  then, 
roltinjt  the  temajnder  and  larger  portion  out  of  the  way  with  hi«  foot,  remarked 
that  it  was  but  **po&r  dot,"  I  told  blm  that  it  was  no  doc  at  all,  but  a  yomut 
buck,  —  I  could  not  say  much  an  to  its  fatneaa.    He  gave  another  halMough,  Sic, 
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iPooT  Folksy.     Like  or  after  the  fashion  of  poor  people.    Southera. 

Poorly.     Badly;   ill. 

Poorly  off.     Not  well  off;  not  rich. 

Poor  Wliite  Folks.  A  term  applied  by  the  blacks  to  the  poor  white 
population  of  the  South,  tdfto  called  the  Mean  Whites.  A  common 
and  still  more  contempbuouB  appellation  ia  Boot  White  Trash.  See 
Whiu  Truth, 

Poor  'White  Folksy.     Like  or  after  the  fashion  of  the  Poor  White 

Folks.     Southern. 

As  for  mskiTig  up  my  mind  to  Wke  mj  new  mjutter,  you  may  preach  till  ynitr 
tuiir  tnnta  grmy.  And  I  won*t  do  it.  For  all  hit  ahiny  booM  and  apick-ftpsn  broad- 
cloth^ be  look*  dreadful  jyoor-vAtte-Zottvy  to  mt.  —  The  Midden  Paih, 

Pop.      A  pistol. 

To  pop  Com.  To  parch  or  roast  Indian  com  until  it  **  pops  **  open. 
The  corn  ia  laid  over  the  fire  on  a  shovel  or  wire  gauze  made  for  the 
ptti-pose^  until  it  hursts,  when  it  curls  up,  swells  to  treble  its  size, 
and  exposes  its  white  interior. 

One  autamn  ni^ht  wbea  the  wind  ws«  high. 

And  th«  rain  fell  in  heavy  pUuhef, 
A  IHtte  boy  sat  by  the  kitchen  fire, 

Jkpfippin^  com  in  the  a^hei. 
And  hiA  iftiiit^r,  a  curly-luiired  child  of  threei, 

Sat  looking  on,  just  cIds*^  to  his  knee. 

Pop,  pop!  and  the  kernels  one  by  o«ie 

Catne  out  of  the  embers  flying ; 
The  boy  held  a  lon^  pine  fttick  in  hia  hand, 

And  kept  it  bu*ily  plying^. 
He  itirred  the  corn,  and  it  snapped  Lfae  more^ 

And  fk»itf  jumped  to  the  clean  white  floor.  —  Anonymom, 

Pop-Corn.  A  kind  of  Indian  com  which  easily  **pops^'  or  bursts 
open,  when  roasted  in  the  manner  above  described.  It  is  of  a  dark 
isolor,  and  has  small  grains.  In  many  railway  cars,  pop-corn,  put 
up  in  paper,  is  sold  by  boys,  usually  at  five  cents  a  package.  It  is 
stated  that  the  managers  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadel- 
phia gave  the  exclusive  privilege  of  selling  pop-corn  on  the  grounds 
for  r, 000, 

Pop-eyed.     Having  prominent  eyes.     Southern. 

Poplar.     Bee  Tulip-Tret, 

Poppycock.  Pretences  made  for  mere  effect;  false  representation, 
A  term  of  contempt  for  a  statement  made. 
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Pop- Squirt,     An  insignificant,  but  pretentious  fellow. 

Popular.  Conceited;  amtocratic.  Poplar  as  a  hen  with  one 
chicken.  —  Lowell ,  Bi^ln m  Pape r^t . 

Popular  Boveteignty.  The  rule  of  the  people,  the  right  of  tJie 
peo}>le  to  form  tlje  constitution  under  whkh  they  are  to  live. 

He  [Senator  Doiigla'^l  hhA  only  vindicated  the  SuuthV  doctrine  n^Ainst  tlie 
impend ing  siuccess  of  a  dislvtmest  attempt  to  securi?  for  the  Soudi  the  suppnaed 
benefit  of  I  he  doctrme  ttt  pftpttlar  mvrrtiijnt^.  —  Rtchmoml  Ex'iminft\  July,  1858. 

Porgy  or  Paugie.  (Narrag.  Indian,  scnp:  pl>  Hcuppautj,  R.  Williams's 
Key,  IfiUi.)  A  fiah  of  the  Sparua  family,  common  in  the  waters  of 
New  England  and  New  York.  It  is  singular  that  one-half  the 
aboriginal  name,  ncup^  should  be  retained  for  this  fish  in  Rhode 
Island  and  Eastern  Connecticut,  and  the  other  half,  pcm^,  changed 
into  paugie  or  porgij^  in  New  York*  The  entire  Indian  name, 
however,  is  still  common  in  many  parts  of  New  England.  See 
Scuppduf}. 

Daniel  Webster,  who,  it  is  well  known,  was  a  zealous  disciple  of 
Walton's,  in  writing  to  his  friend  Mr.  Blatchford,  from  Wood^s  Hole, 
Bays:  — 

In  the  iftemoon,  I  went  out  in  the  boftt  and  C4iught  some  Ili<h,  namely,  tautog 
and  scuppog,  th&  same,  I  flupposo,  as  are  ea[l«d  porffif  in  New  York,  —PrivUt 
CwT€fpim<!tnct^  Vol.  It.  p.  33. 

John  Hardie,  in  hit*  **  Description  of  the  last  Voyage  to  Bermudat 
in  tlie  Ship  Marygold/'  London,  1671,  thus  alludes  to  a  fish  of  the 
same  name  in  the  waters  n«ar  that  island:  — 

Plivnty  of  Fiflit  is,  which  th«  people  store, 

As  Pilcbard%  Sinnclj*,  firual-*,  and  .Salmon  Peal, 

With  RiH:k-flft!i,  Purgofi^  and  the  sJippniiry  Eel. 

Porkopolia.  A  cant  name  for  Cincinnati,  as  having  eminence  in  the 
po  rk-pftcHng  busi  n  ess . 

Pork'Bcraps.     Same  m  cracklings.     New  England. 

Portmal.  (Dutch.)  A  portal,  lobby.  Used  by  people  of  Dutch  desceot, 
in  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  for  a  nraall  pa-ssuge  or  entry  of  a 
house.     The  principal  entrance  they  call  the  (fang ;  also  Dutch. 

Portage.  A  carrying-place  ov*»r  land  between  navigable  waters,  or 
along  the  banks  of  rivers,  round  water-falls  or  rapids,  &c.  —  Picker' 
mg.  This  word  has  been  adopted  by  geographers,  and  i8  uniTeraal 
throaghout  North  America.  The  Portage  Railroad  in  Pennsylvania 
is  a  line  over  the  ADeghany  Mountains  connecting  two  lines  of 
canal, 

Poaey-Tard.     A  garden ;  a  court  near  a  dwelling. 

The  tweet  bell*  jiagled  all  night  iu  xYvt pmt^f-ynrd^  *mid  ftlthea^.  hnney stickles, 
and  rotM* — aoldkra  with  bayoiwta  keapiog  thtm  froia  nuvduat  —  Ktf*pM 
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PoBh.  Pod^.  A  wet  place;  sludge.  New  England.  See  Spi&th, 
PoftiUoa.  *♦  Definmg  one^s  position  '*  is  n  political  pnictice  €>f  modem 
dajBf  generally  resorted  to  either  by  gentlemen  who  have  no  other 
good  chani'e  or  prospect  of  bringing  them.^lve^  to  Uie  spe^^ial  notice 
of  the  public »  as  a  sort  of  advertisement  that  they  are  in  the  market, 
or  by  other  gentlemen  who  contemplate  making  a  dodge  fi'om  one 
side  in  politics  to  the  other.  It  is  done  either  orally  or  in  writing; 
by  a  speech  in  CongreM  or  at  some  public  meeting;  or  by  a  long 
letter t  published  in  some  newspaper,  the  editor  of  which  is  always 
glad  of  something  to  fill  his  columns.  The  highest  art  in  **  defining 
one's /w>#i/iV>n '*  is  to  leave  it  more  indefinite  than  it  was  before,  so 
that  any  future  contingency  may  be  taken  advantage  of. 

The  Barnburn^n*  Ifua  Meeting,  to  mm-Fc^pond  to  the  nominationA  of  Cast 
and  Butler,  will  cake  place  tn  tbe  Park  at  dvo  thh  aftvmooiu  and  be  adtlroj^Ked 
by  John  Van  Buren,  B.  F.  Butler,  Sedjfwick,  field,  Oneml  X  y*%  &*\  W«  n-^n^t 
that  unavoidable  absence  at  PhilAdelpliia  will  deprive  us  of  the  pleai&um  of  hear- 
lag thew l^ntlemen  ** define  their posit4on^''  e*j>ccially  fVimc  .fohn,  whti  Ims  the 
ftpatatiofi  of  being  the  mo^t  fetmiicbtforwardf  pIaiiiH»pokea,  ttat-fuottid  'Burner  ia 
the  country.  —  .V.  Y.  TrilmHt,  June  6,  184B, 

Poaaum.  A  common  contraction  of  Oposium^  as  in  the  Negro's  elo- 
qaeat  appeal  to  his  mistress:  — 

Poawm  up  a  gam-tree^  cooner  lo  de  holler; 
Como  akiug  wid  me,  my  dt.'ar,  [  11  gih  you  quarter  dollar. 
Wh«n  the  hickory  nuts  begin  to  drop, 
Then  the  pogfum  iIIIa  hi.<i  winter  »hop; 
He  liven  beneath  a  blown-up  tree, 
But  he  don't  love  txio  much  company. 

Hunt  l\\tpo$9Ufii  up  the  tree,  Ike,  —  Comk  Banff, 

To  possum.  To  feign,  dissemble.  An  expression  alluding  to  the 
habit  of  the  opossitiBi  which  throws  itself  on  its  bat^k  and  fi-igns 
death  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  This  h  also  and  more  com- 
monly called  pUitjing  poasum  ;  sometimes  ptmtuming. 

la  the  common  pArLnnce  of  the  country,  any  one  whd  counterfeits  Aickne^^s^  or 
diawmhle*  Jitrougly  f^r  a  {articular  purpose,  ts  said  to  be  po*auming.  -^  FUnV$ 
OtOfff,  of  Minitnppi  ValUt/,  p.  tTT, 

To  pott.  To  past  or  poiti  up  a  person  ia  to  bring  hie  knowledge  up  to 
diit*?,  to  make  him  acquainted  with  recent  occurrences ;  so  that  a 
person  tcfd  po.i(ed  Is  one  who  u  well  informed.  The  phrase  ia  bor- 
rowed from  the  counting-house. 

If  n.  Fudge  hoe  kept  u  clo#e  eye  upon  equipflgea,  bat*«  cloakHf  habita,  churches, 
differect  schemeit  of  faith,  and  of  summer  recreation.  She  ii  wttWpotUd  tip  En  atl 
thftae  mattem.  —  Ik  Mfnrrtly  Fwige  Dt/intp. 

Posted,  Well-informed,  **He'a  well  posted  on  the  Btate  of  the 
money  market/*  t.  c.  thoroughly  conversant  with  it. 


Postal  C^d,  Poatal 
cardfl. 

Postal  Currency.  Fostage-staiupa  in  circulation  as  curreDcy  diiring 
the  early  part  of  the  late  civil  war.     See  Stamps, 

Po«tI7ote,  In  commerce,  a  bank-note  intended  to  be  tratismitted  to 
a  distiint  place  by  mail,  payable  to  order.  In  tliis  it  differs  from 
a  common  bank- note ^  which  is  payable  to  bearer.  —  Websttfr* 

Po9t-j}ofes  differ  in  other  re.spf?cts  from  bank-noted.  The  latter 
are  payable  on  demand;  the  former  are  often  draiwii  on  time,  with 
or  without  interest,  sometimes  six  or  twelve  monihs  after  date* 
This  Hpecie^s  of  currency  waa  resorted  to  by  many  banki*  during  the 
great  commercial  revulsions  in  I83(j-ii7,  and  contributed  greatly  to 
the  expansion  of  credits  which  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  country. 

Potato  Grant.  A  patch  of  land  for  growinnf  vegetables »  formerly 
granted  by  thfi  owner  to  each  of  kis  slaves.     West  Indies. 

Potash.  Place  and  arrangementfi  for  making  potash.  New  England 
early  settlements.  The  practice  waa  continued  nntil  about  18S0, 
or  as  long  as  the  manufacture  was  con  tinned . 

Potash  Kettles.  A  term  applied  in  the  West  to  roundish  elevations 
and  depressions  in  the  eartii  near  the  great  lakes.  They  are  attrib- 
uted to  the  decay  and  washing  away  of  the  soft  and  easily  decom- 
posed limestone  by  which  the  ridges  where  they  are  found  are 
probably  underlaid. 

Pot-Hole.  In  many  parts  of  the  oountn,*  are  found  circular  holes  of 
various  diameters  and  depths,  formed  by  the  action  of  water  in  roll* 
ing  a  small  boulder  in  what  was  at  first  a  natural  depression  of  the 
rock.  It  is  a  common  notion  in  the  West  that  these  were  made  by 
the  Indiana  to  pound  com  ixi,  whence  they  are  often  caUed  **  Indian 
mortars." 

Every  little  torrent  htksi  ItA  furrowed  channel^  and  often  ita  deep  jHtt-kiths^  as  a 
remU  of  the  actiun  of  the  water;  and  it  would  be  most  stmngw  if  thi»  threat  flood 
of  Niajij^ra  ihould  rush  on  its  LVjur«e  for  agcj^^  and  produce  no  apf^nuciable  effect. 
/t.  BnlctwtU,  in  SiU,  Journ.,  Vrd.  XXlIf.  p.  86. 

Pot-Pie«  A  pie  made  by  spreading'  tiie  crust  over  the  bottom  and 
iiidej»  of  a  pot,  and  filling  up  the  inside  with  meat,  i\  e,  beef,  veal, 
mutton,  or  fowls. 

JLa  enormous  pot-pit,  and  piping  hot,  graced  oar  centre,  overpoveringt  with 
iti  fragrance  and  siteam,  the  odors  and  vaport  of  all  other  iii<?ats ;  and  pot-pit  was 
the  wedding  diah  of  the  country,  piar  excellence  I  The  pie  to-ihiy  was  the  doughy 
«epa1chr«  of  at  least  »ix  hens,  two  chanticleer?,  and  four  puUcti !  What  fioC 
could  have  contained  the  pi<*  i*  iucuneeiviiblo.  Why,  among  other  tniknown  con- 
!«.■  a a^rt  h.«  >«.l»<t «.  lalt  ntk  rf  ;ilm.l    And  ^t  It  h  m  h. 
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To  potter.     1.   To  p/itter  round.     To  busy  one's  self  with  trifles;  to 

move   about  work  in   a  purposele^i  way,  instead  of  taking  hold 

energetically*     We  also  hejw  *'  to  putter  round /^ 

2.  To  tread  upon  floating  ioe«  or  to  leap  from  one  piece  to  another* 
Potty-Baker.     (Dutch,  pottebakker.)     A  jiotter,     Thb  Dutch  word  ia 

BtUl  commou  iii  New  York-    Potter's  clay  u  there  called  patty^ker** 

day. 

Pot' Walloper.     A  dcullion.     The   Eng^lish  word   denotes   a  hooae- 

holder,  litt?rally  a  pot-boiler.  — IVnt/ht^  Prav,  Die, 
Pot- Wrestler.     A  acullion.     Pennsylvania. 
Poand-Party.     An  assemblage^  usually  the  parishioners  of  a  country 

clergyman  whose  salary  id  inadequate  to  his  support,  which  on  an 

evening  agreed  upon  meets  at  his  house^  carrying  tea,  coffee,  and  other 

articles  of  necessity  put  up  in  pound  packages,  an  contributions  to 

him. 

Sometimes  these   Pound- Parties  are  for  the  benefit  of    public 

charities.     See  Donation- Party, 
Foat.     A  New  England  name  for  Catfish   (PimeMwt)  Eel-poui^  the 

common  name  of  the  Lota  maculom  of  the  lakes.     See  Cntjink. 
These  ^ertipomU  ain't  to  blame  for  bein'  fi«h,  and  sq  ought  to  put  them  out  ol 

ttwir  mi*«ry«    Fish  h&a  their  rights  m  well  u  any  ou  lu.  —  Mrt.  Stou>t,  Oldtoum 

roik*,  ch.  iv. 

Powder-Poat.  **The  hoops  are  all  ^towder-post^**  i.  e.  eaten  by  a 
w^orm  which  leaves  its  holes  full  of  powder.  It  is  generally  found 
in  sapwood  and  hickory. 

Poller  and  Certificate.  During  the  time  the  books  of  a  company 
are  closed  for  the  payment  of  a  dividend,  for  an  election,  or  for  any 
purpose,  there  can  be  no  transfer  of  stock,  or  the  issue  of  a  new 
certificate-  Most  of  the  sales  of  stock  made  ditring  the  closing  of 
the  books  we  deliverable  on  the  opening:  all  contracts,  i^hether 
btiyer's  or  seller's  option,  that  tuature  during  the  same  time,  are 
carried  forv^ard  to  the  of^nin;^;  but  oeean  ion  ally  a  sale  is  made, 
where  the  buyer  requires  immediate  delivery.  In  that  case,  the  old 
certificate  is  delivered,  with  a  [>ower  of  attorney  attached,  for  the 
transfer  on  or  after  the  opening  of  the  bocjks.  These  transactions 
are  reported  in  the  8b>ck-list,  with  the  letters  p  and  c,  which  means 
power  and  certificate.  Sales  for  cash,  made  during  the  closing  of 
tlie  l>ook8,  not  marked  p  and  c,  are  for  the  opening  of  the  lx>ok«, 
and  are  marked  opg.  —  Hunt^x  Merchant's  Mag.^  Vol.  XXXVII. 

Powrerful.*  Great;  very,  exceedingly.  A  vulgar  use  of  the  word  in 
some  parte  of  the  country* 
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This  pmno  wu  tort  o'  fiddle  like,  —  onljr  biggier,  ^^uid  wtlh  «  potPtrfid  h««|» 
of  wire  itrinipi.  It  i»  called  a  forty  piAHo,  bectUM  it  plaja  forty  tuoea  —  Cart' 
$am*t  Nete  Purdinsf,  Vol.  IL  p,  8,' 

Tcft,  Mr  Speaker,  I  *d  ikpoittrful  «lghl  •doner  go  into  reliracj  Among  the  red^ 
wild  abuHpned  of  our  wooden  coantjy,  nor  coDfleot  to  that  bill.  —  Cftflttm^  Th4 
Iltvf  Pmrcluue,  Vol.  I.  p.  74. 

It  mar  be  aid  generally  of  hu»band»T  tu  the  old  woman  Kaid  of  hcni,  who  bad 
abused  ber,  to  an  old  maid,  who  repn^acbed  her  for  being  «uch  a  f(>f»l  as  to  marrjr 
hjm :  '*  To  be  unre,  he  'i  not  so  i;o4td  a  husband  &»  be  ulioutd  be,  but  he  'aa/Kntrer^ 
/i»/  si^t  better  than  none/'  —  N,  F.  Svndttjf  Dttpaidt. 

Mr*,  8.     Hoarhound  and  «u|j^r  *•  amazio*  good* 

Mr§.  B.    Mighty  gorid,  tiiighty  good. 

Mtf,  R.  Powfrfu!  ^{t>od.  [  itke  mightily  to  a  tweat  of  tngar  tea  in  de«peiata 
had  cold*.  —  Georgia  Scents^  p.  193, 

I  hated  poweffui  bad  to  part  with  the  hon»e.  —  Simmt,  WifftDom  and  Cabim^ 
p.  85. 

"John,**  tay*  father,  when  I  wa*  Wavin',  **yon  've  been  out  in  the  world,  »een 
the  »ight«,  and  have  got  to  be  con^iddeble  tmart:  now,  John,  look  out  f»r  your 
hrotber,  he  's  to power/ut  green,  ^tainH  mfc  for  him  to  coai«  near  the  gowa,  for 
fear  they  might  eat  him/*  —  N.  T,  Spint  of  the  Timts, 

You  can  work  when  you  *re  a  mind,  Tom.  ,  .  .  Hut  it 't  potrtrj^  MJdoftt 
jon  *re  a  mind  to,  I  *m  bound  to  say.  —  Mark  Tteain^  Tom  Saicjfrr,  p,  ^ 

Pow^-Wow,  Tlii»  is  the  name  j^ven  by  the  early  chroniclea  to  the 
feasts,  dances,  and  other  public  rloin^  of  the  red  men,  preHiuinmy 
to  a  grand  hunt,  a  council,  a  war  e3qiedition,  or  the  like.  It  has 
been  a^lopted  in  political  talk,  to  sig-iiify  any  uproarious  meeting*  for 
a  jK>litical  purpose,  at  which  there  is  more  noi.se  than  delibcrntion, 
more  clamor  than  counsel- 

A  murder  wa*  recently  committed  upon  a  Sioux  by  two  Chippewa*.  The  hod/ 
of  the  murdered  Indian  was  taken  to  the  fort,  where  a  mast  lerriflr /foir-nTow  wat 
held  over  it  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  three  hundred  in  number.'-  WaUru 
ueuftpetper. 

As  I  live,  the  taragei  toent  the  whinkey !  There  is  a  ntsb  towards,  and  apov^ 
w&w  in  and  about,  the  ibed.  —  Cotfter,  Omk  Openinpt, 

I  wan  in  Philadelphia  when  the  Rnow-Nothingn  were  holding  their  grand 
national  pow-tronf  there,  and  lii3'itig  it  on  thick  that  ^Americana  ahaJl  mlt 
America.**  —  Letter  in  A*.  >'.  fltrttU,  June  22,  1865. 

The  fttudcnti  arc  forbidden  to  orcupj'  I  he  State  llmtw  stcp«  on  the  evening  of 
preMUtAtion  day;  minct-  the  Facnlty  design  hereafter  to  have  mjHtw-ttitw  there,  ai 
on  the  lifft.  —  Bitrkmpnf  OUikujut^  YaU  Cotlet/e^  lS5*2-53. 

To  pow-wo'w.  To  perform  a  ceremony  with  conjurations  for  the  cui"e 
of  di»eaj4eH  and  other  purposes^  with  noise  and  confusion. 

At  ft  di«tttnce,  with  my  Bible  in  nny  hand,  T  wa*  re^oTved,  if  powible,  to  fpoU 
their  ftbe  Indians*]  spirit  of  potr^irotrinff.  and  prevent  their  receiving  nn  anawer 
fttim  the  infeniAl  world.  —  Brainenl,  Irulvin  Narmttre,  174o, 

The  Angekuk  of  the  Esquimaux  —  the  prophet,  as  he  is  called  omoQg  one  j^ 
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ifwtr  wwmdn,  dfrecte  the  polWy  ©f  the  little  Sut*^  «nd  is  rvftlly  th«  power  bebiod 
the  throac.  —  Kan*,  Aittic  i^pAwnCicmf,  VaL  IL  p.  118. 

Pozo.    (Span*)     A  spring  or  welL     A  word  in  use  od  the  frouiier  qI 

Prairio.  (French.)  An  extensive  tract  of  land»  mostly  level,  destitute 
of  trees,  and  covered  with  tall,  cuar?ie  grass.  These  prairies  are 
numerous  in  the  United  States,  we^st  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
especially  between  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  the  gr«>at  lakes. — 
Wtharer.  See  also  Rollinfi  Prairk,  Salt  Prairie^  and  Soda  Prairie. 
In  the  Korth-west,  universally  called  perairj* 

TheAe  «re  tbe  gardens  at  the  dessert,  ihc^c 

The  miftbora  fiddly  bt}und[e»s  and  beautiful, 

For  which  the  ipeech  of  England  hM»  no  naine,  — 

Th«  Praitit*.  Bryant^  The  Prmrits. 

Prairie  Bitters,  A  bevera^  common  amonpf  the  h«nt«?r8  and  moun- 
taineers. It  is  made  with  a  pint  of  water  and  a  quarter  of  a  gill  of 
buffalo  gall,  and  is  cfiiisidered  an  excellent  medicine.  —  Scenes  in 
(he  Rocky  Mountains^  p*  133. 

Prairie-Dog.  {Ctfnamys  Luttovicianus.)  A  variety  of  the  marmot.  It 
lias  received  the  name  of  Prairie-dog  from  a  8up[K>!*<'d  similarity 
between  its  warning  cry  and  the  barking  of  a  small  dug.  These 
animals  live  in  large  coramunities;  their  villages,  as  they  are  termed 
by  the  hunters,  sometimes  btnng  many  milej*  in  extettt.  The  en- 
trance to  each  burrow  is  at  the  summit  of  the  mound  of  earth 
Uirown  up  during  the  progress  of  the  excavation  b<?low*.  This  mar- 
mot, like  the  re^^t  of  the  sfieciest  becnmes  torpid  during  the  winter, 
%ndf  to  protect  itself  against  the  rigor  of  the  season,  stops  the  mouth 
of  its  hole,  and  constructs  a  cell  at  the  bottom  of  it,  where  it  re- 
maifis  without  injury. 

Prairie-Hen.  (Tttrao  prattnsii.)  A  bird  seen  in  great  numhera  in 
the  prairies  of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  in  the  autumn.  It  is  rather 
Bmaller  than  the  domestic  fowl.  In  flight,  it  appears  like  the  pheas- 
ant and  partridge,  and  is  a  beautiful  birfl.  —  Ffint^n  Mississippi  Val- 
Utf^     It  is  also  called  IIeath*hen  and  Pinnated  Grouse. 

We  saw  ifrciit  fli^^^'htw  M  prmrie  hens  or  fjroujie,  thjit  hovered  from  tree  to  tree, 
or  fat  in  rows  on  nitked  branches.  -^  Irmni/'g  Tour  on  the  Pminu. 

Prairie-Itch.  A  cutaneous  eruption  caused  by  the  friction  of  the  fine 
red  dust  of  prairie  countries  in  summer. 

Prairie-Squirrela.  (Genus  SpemiophUtut,)  These  are  with  great 
propriety  called  **  Praifie'Squirrtlt ;  **  for  their  true  home  is  on  the 
prairie,  where  they  replace  the  *' arboreal "  squirrels,  from  ^hich 
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titef  differ  in  aqpaiMiiott.  to  smi  th»r  oeoessarUr  diifoeni  modt 
of  life.  While  the  true  squirrels  are  demgned  to  lire  in  trees,  and 
lo  snbaifl  upon  their  f raiu,  the  epermophiles  are  fitted  to  inhahil 
the  graaay  plains  which  corer  much  of  the  Western  part  of  oar 
Hiiicm,  their  food  being  the  prairie  pUnta  with  their  roots  aad  aeeda. 
The  form  of  theee  squirreld  is  adapted  oolj  to  looomotioo  oa  the 
grtnind.  The  bodj  is  thick  aod  hearf,  with  short  legs;  and  m 
place  of  the  loDg  toea  and  aharp,  hooked  nails  by  which  the  arboreal 
•qidrrelB  cling  to  the  trees  so  reaiyiy,  they  hare  shorter  toea,  with 
longer  and  straigbter  nails,  lor  digging  burrows  in  the  earth.  The 
kingt  flexible,  and  buAhj  tail^*  which  aid  the  s«)iiirrek  in  their  bold 
leaps,  and  keep  them  warm  in  their  holes  in  winter,  wonld  here  h& 
QBeless,  and  soob  worn  ragged  by  draggiDg  through  their  borrows* 
The  spenaophiks,  thereforCf  have  smaller  tails,  that  are  carried 
straight  behind  tbeos.  They  ha?e  cheek-pouches  in  which  to  carry 
food;  and  two  species,  at  lea^it,  oon?ey  roots,  seeds^  &c.,  to  thetr 
barrows  to  be  eat<m.  —  R,  KennicoiL 

Prairie-State.    The  State  of  Illinois, 

Wnkr^VfoH.  (CanU  latranM,)  The  small  wolf  of  the  prairies,  the 
Coyote  of  the  Mexicauii.  Its  range  extends  frt:im  Fort  Riley,  Kaa- 
au,  to  the  Pacific^  and  from  the  Upper  Mi^aoun  to  the  Hio  Grande 
d  Texas, 

Eiuitt  in  their  mesduws,  snd  hb  frs*hdiig  dsa 
Yawns  by  my  path.  —  BrfomL 

PtairUlon*      A  small  prairie. 

Inter*  pencd  among  the  hilla  are  frtqtient  opeaingi  SAd  prair&hm  of  rich  ioQ 
and  iujcuHant  regeUtion.  — Sc€fut  in  tAt  Rodt^  Mmmianui^  p.  173. 

Prawchey.     ( Dutch ^  praatjt.)     A  talk»  gossip.     Kew  York, 

PrayexfttUy.  Devoutly,  Ex.:  **  We  may  be  pm^/ully  disposed.** 
Used  by  some  of  the  clergy.  —  Pickering, 

PmyerfnloeBB.     The  use  of  much  prayer.  —  Web§t€r, 
PrayerleasneBB.     Total  or  habitual  neglect  of  prayer.  —  Webster, 
To  preach  a  Funeral.     To  preach  a  funeral  sermon.     Western. 

lliis  and  the  two  preceding  words  are  not  in  the  English  diction- 
aries. 
Preacher's  Stand     A  pulpit  in  a  church;  a  plafcfonu  for  a  preacher 
at   **Camp  Meetings/'     The  latter   use  occasioned   the  former, 
among  certain  people*      Southern  and  Western  usagf;,  but  ooo^ 
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Precinct,     1.  A  subdivision  of  a  county  or  cityt  within  wbich  a  single 
poll  is  held  at  elections;  a  territorial  diHtriot  or  division, 

la  cue  of  non^BccppUnce  [of  th«  wllertor],  the  p«Hsh  arprtdnd  fthftU  proceed 
tD  i  new  choke.  —  Lfitcs  of  Ma^mickutett*.  « 

In  Franklin  C*o.,  Kaniias,  they  hml  tui  county  eommisAioner  whose  duty  ft  ia  to 
SppDint  rating  prtcincta  besides  the  county  seat,  —  N.  Y,  Timei^  Ckt.  U,  1S^7, 

2.  A  town  who»e  corporate  right*  did  not  include  Bending  depu- 
ties to  the  coloniid  Legislature.  Maasachuaett^t  before  1776, 
To  predicate,  la  constantly  confounded  with  predict. 
To  predicate  on  or  upon.  To  found  a  proposition,  arjgument,  &c.,  on 
aonie  basiB  or  data.  This  sense  of  the  word,  said  to  h^  purely 
American,  is  not  noticed  by  l>r,  Webster  or  the  EngHf«h  lexicogra- 
phers, **  It«s  nae,*' aa  Mr.  Pickering  observes,  **is  very  common 
with  American  writers,  and  in  the  debates  of  our  legislative  assem- 
Wiea." 

It  ouf^ht  sorely  to  be  prtdiettttd  wpom  a  full  and  impartial  consideration  of  tha 
whole  Ktibject.  —  Letter  of  John  QMmry  Adam$, 

The  great  State  papers  f*i  Amertean  liberty  were  all  pruUeitied  on  the  abttse  of 
ehart«red,  not  of  Ahftolut<*j  rights.  —  Gihim,  A(ltni»ia.  of  WoMhintfUm  ami  J, 
Jdamt,  Vol-  L  p.  3, 

Among  these  [projects  for  pecuniarv  relief,  in  174fll  was  an  mstitulbn  known 
as  the  Ijind  Bank,  with  a  capiial  of  i:i5O,000,  predicated  on  real  estate,^- 
8Ume*$  Hi^ory  ^f  Btvtrl^y  Mau, 
To  pre-empt.     To  secure  land,  by  being  the  first  settler  or  occupaufc 
of  it^  in  conformity  with  the  pre-emption  law. 

The  following  account  of  the  process  of  pre-empt imj  lands  ia  from 
the  **  National  Intelligencer,"  Washington,  July  1,  1857  r  — 

The  law*  of  the  United  Slates  give  the  ri^ht  to  anv  citizen  who  dtwn  md  own 
thfee  hundred  and  twenh*  acres  of  laud  in  any  State  of  the  Union  (and  to  \hin  ha 
la  required  to  make  oath)  to  pre-tmpt  one  hundred  and  sixty  acre«,  by  fulfilling 
the  detaited  reir|ujrement»  of  the  act.  Tli<?«e  ref|um»menU  are  that  he  shall  tile 
hit  fntentlon  in  the  Iflnd-office  to  cntnr  upon  aud  in t prove  the  land,  either  by 
CttltS  vat  injur 't  or  crectinicr  thereon  a  hom^,  and  re-nidrnt;  upon  thelmid  long  enough 
Co  make  it  his  residence;  which  time  i{^  variously  estimated  to  mean  oue  or  five 
days,  }UH  a»  the  Rcceiv-er  at  any  Jaud-odite  may  do  ide.  To  the  fact  that  he  has 
■o  resided  and  made  *aid  improvemetitii,  he  inu^t  produce  a  wilnesi,  who  testifies 
that  snch  and  vuch  iliin|j;>  have  been  done, and  that  t hi?  pre  emptor  ha'»  rp raided  the 
raquired  thnc  in  th*'  house  on  the  lond.  Upon  fulliltin^  all  these  mquirementi 
and  paying;  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre,  either  in  gold  or  &  land-narrant, 
and  the  fecifi,  he  receivM  a  certilicatc  of  title.  A  duplicate  of  tUi.H  h  Hcnt  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  Washington,  who,  after  having  searched  the  records, 
and  findiujc:  that  the  individual  ha^  not  pre-tmpted  before,  isisues  a  patent  direct 
Ut  hiot,  and  he  beoomaa  tlie  owner  ot  bu  fano  by  title  direct  tnm  the  govern^ 
menL 

Isaac  Lawrence,  of  New  York*  a  Negro,  ttddressed  Governor  Marcy 
a  note,  in<|uiring  if  he  could  pre-empt  government  land  in  Minne- 
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sota,  t}ie  mme  a^  white  persons  could.     The  letter  was  referred  to 
Secretary  McClelland,  who  in  reply  saidr  — 

I  hjiVG  to  sUie  thMl  then  is  aothiu^  in  tbti  Uws  of  the  Uriited  Siate»  which 
would  prevent  you,  m»  m  free. man  of  AfriciiD  deiK'ent,  from  nettUu)^  upou  public 
knd  in  th*  ttmtoiy  of  Mione#ot«,  and  Kcquiring  a  right  of  prt-em/iiion. 

The  term  is  u»ed  figuratively  to  denote  a  previously  occupied  field 
I  of  diudy.  TbiiB,  8})eaking:  of  the  leclures  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cook, 
!       tlje  "  Providence  Journal  '^  says:  ^ 

'  He  takei  old,  philosophic  ^n^und,  that  ha^i,  as  it  were,  been  prt^mpUd  by 

I  kept  let  atid  niaterialifltBf  and  standing  there  claims  it  for  God  and  evangelical 

truth. 
f 

^\' alter  F.  Brown,  in  his  amusing  **  Historical  and  Comical  Ceu- 

teijuial*'  (Providence,  1876),  tliiis  begins  his  poem:  — 

I  Mr.  Chi^loplier  ColumbuA 

^^_^*  In  Patos  raited  a  rumpus, 

^^^V  Then  went  hobbiiii,;:  iitii  at  kcji.  to  6ee  what  be  could  do. 

^^^V  Br  accident  hf  litud^d^ 

^^H  And  on  ki»»ing  the  iand  did 

Bi^  Piri-iii^  this  mighty  continent  in  fourteen  iiiaety«two. 

Pre-emption  Right.  The  right  or  title  which  an  original  settler  or 
gquatt*^r  lias  Uj  hficoine  tliH  fivrtt  purchaser  of  unsni-vi-yed  govern- 
ment land,  of  which  he  has  taken  possesion.  To  maintain  tbia 
right,  he  must  have  erected  a  habitation,  or  taken  some  steps  towards 
the  cullivation  of  tlie  lamh  This  tenn  has  long  been  in  use,  as 
Imlay,  in  his  work  on  the  Western  Territory*  puhliahed  in  1797, 
Bays:  — 

I  The  Mttlement  began  to  form  in  17  BO,  and  wa»  encouraged  by  eeittementa  and 

pre^emptum  ri^htM.  —  p.  14. 

Among  the  public  acta  of  Congress  is  one  entitled,  — 

**  All  act  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the  public  hnida  and  to  grant  pt^ 
emption  ri</ftltV 

Pre-emptor.     One  who  has  a  pre-emption  right. 

'^Freferential.     Entitled  to  preference. 

-  Ko  i^Tly  iuka  any  such /^r^/crrn/in/  rights  over  the  tines  of  the  American  Te1«- 

graph  t 'oinpajiy. —A^  T.  Trihunt, 

Prehap«,  lor  perhaps^  ia  much  used  at  the  West  in  familiar  language^ 
when  additional  force  is  to  be  given  to  the  word.  It  oii^nated  in 
a  jocose  misprouunciation,  which  appeara  to  be  becoming  a  fixed 
corruption. 

kPrrhttpt  Pamon  tlyme  didn't  put  it  into  Pokervitle  for  two  mortal  hours;  and 
iA«f/)«  I'okenille  didn't  mixzle,  wince,  and  flnallv  tititnmix  right  beneath  bun  1 
gilil    fliiBii'a  BiihiMiffi 
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at.  This  word  is  put  on  the  back  of  letters  to  persons  residing 
in  the  place  where  they  ore  written,  and  which  are  not  to  be  sent 
through  the  mail.  Peculiar  to  the  United  States.  An  abbreviation 
of  the  old  English  form,  **  the-ne  present."  An  earlier  fonn  (as  in 
the  •♦  Faston  Letters,"  15tJi  century)  was,  "  To  A,  B.  be  this  deliv- 
ered," or  **  be  this  given."  Such  letters  were  sent  by  special  mes- 
sengers, or  intrufiied  to  some  friend  or  traveller,  to  be  delivered  in 
person.  •*  These  deliver"  and  •*  these  present"  were  common 
forms  in  New  England  in  the  17th  c«>ntary.  The  SpauLih  equiv- 
alent, presenie,  is  also  used  in  Central  America. 

Presidency.  1.  The  office  of  President,  ^MVashington  was  ekcted 
to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  by  a  unanimrms  vote  of  the 
electors." 

2.  The  term  dnring  which  a  president  holds  his  office.  "  Presi- 
dent John  Adams  died  during  the  prtMency  of  his  son." — Weh^ter* 

President.     1,  The  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States. 

The  cxwntJVT  power  shnll  be  vesteri  in  a  Prtmthnt  of  the  United  State*  of 
Ani«mii,  He  shall  hold  hb  office  dttrlrtg  the  term  of  four  yesrs,  &c. —  CmiUh^ 
timoftht  UmUd  Statu, 

2.  The  chief  officer  of  a  college  or  university. 

Pi^iidentiaL  Pertaining  to  a  president.  ^-  Webiter.  In  this  sense, 
Uie  word  is  an  Americanism.  It  is  of  course  very  common  and 
indispensable  with  as,  and  is  sometimes  used  by  Englbh  writers  in 
treating  of  American  affairs. 

The  friends  of  Washington  had  determined  to  ffupport  Mr.  Adarai  mm  cmodidato 
for  t he ^reJiV/^nl^Ml  chair —  Qunri^tl^  Retietp,  Vol.  X.  p.  497. 

Presidio.  (Span.)  A  military  post  on  the  Mexican  frontier.  Many 
of  these  places  are  now  within  th«  United  States,  and  still  retain  the 
old  Spanish  oame.  Sometimes  the  term  is  applied  to  a  fortress,  at 
others  to  the  entire  village  ilvAt  surrounds  it. 

The  Viceroy  of  Mexico  tent  the  gallant  Oilntrr  to  Ncvr  Mexico,  to  take  formAl 
posweMilciti  of  the  country,  and  to  c^tablinh  coloniest  ini.H»ioiia,  aad  presidio*.  — 
WidiztnuM,  y art  hem  Xfejrico,  1848. 

To  preetidigltate.     To  handle;  to  trick  with. 

So  long  a.^  a  question  of  finsnce  is  but  a  qaestiim  of  here  or  there,  we  niAj 
pregtidi^it4iU  ic  barmleatily  enough,  inaking  the  burden  disiiippear  under  snjr 
fileaMint  name  we  choose  —  Tht  Gm^reffntumalUt,  Jan,  24^  IS'J'l. 

PretzeL     (Dutch.)     A  kind  of  brittle  cake;  a  cracknel. 

My  falber  used  to  tell  of  a  woman  who  ?oM  cruller*,  prettelt^  and  apples  on  a 
table  on  the!»ouih  Mitk*  of  the  track,  who  was  90  beantiful  that  al\  the  pasncngera 
dmtered  on  thai  *i«ie  to  tee  her.  — JC,  £.  MaU^  Advtnturt*  o/a  PuUman^  p.  IS* 
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Pretty,     1.  Any  thing  prettj;  an  ornament,  toy,  picture.     Weatem. 

Thinkn  I^  this  is  nil  talk  aiirl  no  cider;  and  I  linked  if  any  lady  ar  gientlemfto 
WAiited  a  picture.  A  dead  iilence  ensued,  rben  a  titter.  At  tength  om  of  iht 
eb«p«  enid  to  his  eweetttearti  — 

**  Betty »  suppose  yoa  Imve  your  prtUjf  taken/*  —  Da^trreotyping^  £v, 
{Wash,)  Star, 

2.  Well-dispo3€d ;  kind;  affi*ble.     Nortliem  New  England. 

Pretty  Considerable,     1.  Of  some  cotiBequeace ;  tolerable.  pa«5able» 
middling*     Used  in  this  sense  in  England  as  well  ad  America. 

To  the  faculty  of  law  was  joined  mprttty  amtidfrnhU  pns portion  of  the  facultj 
of  medicine.  —  Burke,  R ejli^xiions  on  /-Ar  French  RtvfttuiUm. 

But  you  Mem  to  have  RomvthtngpreWy  cofmdcraMt  in  ibe  right  pocket  of  yoor 
trowaers ;  what  may  it  be  ?  Wby»  that 's  a  wee  bit  powler  whi&kej-Baak,  yer 
honor.  —  Scrvpc's  Dtiv  Staikincf^  p,  74. 

I  went  to  (he  theatre  in  Boaton^  wbere  the  acting  was  prettg  oendderablt,  com- 
aideriDg.  —  Crockett's  Tuur^  p.  &7. 

2.  Tolerably,  passably,  middlingly. 

Dmr  CoL  CroektU,  —  I  have  he*r<J  of  you  a  great  deal  lately,  and  read  con- 
iidemble  of  your  writinp^;  and  I  iee\  preftif  onrndtrfibU  vf^U  acquainted  with 
you.—  Mnjor  Bijtcniny,  Letter  to  Crockfti^  7Wr^  p.  3117. 

There  are  Rome  folk*  who  think  a  gix>d  dcrti,  and  «ay  but  little,  and  they  arc 
wine  folk»;  and  there  are  others  n^ain  who  blurt  itut  wbatcn^er  cornea  tippcrtnoflt, 
and  I  (ifuesM!.  they  Are  pretty  cinmiiimtlite  Bupcriiue  fools,  —  Snm  Slick. 

I  went  into  the  buainefts  of  pepper-pot  ^moktt^i^,  and  went  ahead  prtUy  eonmd^ 
tratU  for  a  timci  but  a  parcel  of  fellows  came  into  it,  said  my  cats  wasn't  as 
good  ftA  their'n,  when  1  know'd  they  wa5  as  fre^h  as  any  cat»  in  the  market,  and 
pepper-pot  was  no  ffo,  —  J,   C.  Neal,  Sketches, 

Pretty  Middling.     Tolerably  we  11 . 

When  we  came  to  the  steep,  »«ndy  side  of  the  mountain  [Hecla],  it  would  be 
ufe  to  believe  that  we  went  down  pretty  middiing.  —  P.  Mtie*,  Ramble*  in  Jeer- 
land,  p.  78. 

**  Ah,  Mr,  Weller,"  says  the  gentleman,  **  tjlad  to  see  y<yf^  sir;  how  are  you  V** 
"Wery  well,  thank  'ee»  sir/*  fays  my  father;  **I  hope  you'repreltf  mit/dliV." 
Dicken*^  Pickwick^  ch.  xiii. 

Pretty  Weatber.     Pleasant  weather.     North  Carolina  and  Pennayl- 

Tania. 
Preventative.     A  corruption  sometimes  met  with  for  preventive^  both 

in  England  and  America. 

A  cry  was  raised  for  the  establishment  of  sl preventative  armed  police;  but  the 
madfieaa  of  sncb  a  proposal  could  not  long  escape  observation.  —^^c^tnA.  Annwd 
Jtc^,  Vol  V.  p.  W. 

Confidence  in  the  press,  and  a  belief  in  Its  statements  concemmg  this  cholera, 
are  the  most  powerful  prei7efil«i^>M  of  panic.  —  N.  F.  £aprti4,  Aug.  6,  18-18. 

The  most  effectual  physical  prtrentntive  agaJntit  sleeping  in  church  ia  to  takt 

I  ■  ilMiit  nm  iiit  twfnn  wing  rn  itimrli  r-  MN  Jmrwal  nf  HmJtA  iltli  lili 
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The  ielegramfi  from  London  of  the  19  Sept,  1877,  thu«  give  the 
opinion  ot  the  correspondent  of  the  **  Londcm  Times/*  on  President 
MacMahoa's  manifesto  to  the  French  people.  Commenting  on  the 
paesage  beginning,  *♦  I  could  not  obey  the  matidfltes  of  the  demar 
gDgues/'  he  sajs:  — 

Tbit  tentence  M*eme  to  be  a  kind  of  prtwentttks  mimed  At  Apreading  irrttMtion 
■ad  ditcouragcment  throughout  the  nation* 

Frlekly  Heat     A  cutaneous  eruption  or  rash  which  appears  during 

the  excessive  heat  of  summer. 
Prickly  Pear.    (Opuntia  vulgaris,)   A  iiort  of  flat*  jointed  cactns,  which 

is  found  in  sandy  field*)  and  about  dry  rocks,  from  Massachusetts 

southward^  usually  near  the  coast* 
Pzline«     In  a  first-rate  manner;  primely.     This  is  one  of  the  many 

English  adjectives  whicbi  in  our  vulgar  language,  are  transformed 

into  adverbs. 

Alter  «  little  pmctice  with  my  gun,  ibe  came  up  to  the  ^y^primt^  and  I  deter- 
miiMKl  to  try  her  at  the  first  shouting-match.  —  CmckeU^  Tour,  p.  175. 

Pslmlilg.  As  the  priming  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  charge  of 
a  gun,  so  this  word  is  used  in  the  West  to  denote  any  thing  trivial, 
like  the  word  eircumsttanre ;  as^  *'  Your  com  crop  ain't  a  priming  to 
mine/'  i.e.  la  very  small  in  comparison  with  it. 

Stranger,  you  may  say  what  you  please  about  your  anacondy  itarpent  of  Cey- 
]oD(  in  8outb  Am^ncji;  and  your  rael  Bengali  tiji^r  from  Africa;  both  nn  *em, 
faeAted  t»  a  wbitf  hirat  and  welded  itto  one,  would  be  no  ]»art  of  u  priming  to  a 
griaxly  bear  uf  tlie  Eocky  Mountains.  —  CrockttCs  Adttnturta  with  n  Gritdjf 

Piiminary.     A  predicament;  difficulty.     Used  in  the  Southern  States. 

Shenvoofff  Georgia.     I  am  told  that  tiiis  word  is  also  used  by  old 

people  living  on  Long  Island.     It  is  provincial  in  tlie  North  of 

England. 
To  priinp  or  primp  up.     To  dress  up  in  a  finical  manner^  to  linger 

over  one*a  toilet.     A  woinan'«j  expression. 

Alter  pupper  I  washed,  then  I  put  **n  the  cleanest  sort  of  a  shirt  that  Aunt  Jano 
bad  fixt'd  up  mity  nice  an'  »mcioth,  then  I  drawed  on  about  m  nice  a  set  uv  Sun- 
day harness  as  you  ever  wed ;  and»  arter  marni  and  Aunt  Jane  had  primped  up 
An'  fijLed  my  tuur  an  *  cree  vat,  I  was  reddy.  —  Flow  Sal  ami  Me  Got  Marritd, 

Prlmpy,  Fastidious  in  the  duties  of  the  toilet;  finical,  A  woman's 
word. 

Prince'a  Pride.     See  Plp*i«stwa. 

Pfintety.  An  establishment  for  printing  cottons,  &c.;  print-worlcs. 
Rare.  —  WorcMt4r» 
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ProbabOitieB.  Ohf  ProhabUitks,  a  term  applied  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  bureau  at  WaaliingtoD,  from  wliich  the  weather  reports  are 
iasued.  *'  What  says  Old  Prohahilities  about  the  weather  to-day  ?  ** 
Sometimes  called  **  clerk  of  the  weather." 

There  ore  men  who  biiiW  arku  straight  through  their  iinturnl  liveji,  ready  for 
the  tirsl  sprinkle;  aiirt  th<*rearo  other*  who  do  not  wnich  OU  rmbihUitiei  or  even 
own  an  umbrella.  —  Cforrn*?*  Kinff^  Addrru  at  I'nle  CW^.,  June  26,  1877. 

Proceaaioner.  An  officer  in  Kentucky «  and  possibly  in  other  States, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  determine  and  mark  out  tlie  bounds  of  lands. 

Profanity.  This  word  is  in  common  une  here,  more  particularly  with 
our  clergy.  It  is  not  in  the  dictionaries,  and  I  do  not  recollect  ever 
meetino;  with  it  in  English  authors.  Thtf  Scottish  writers  employ 
ifc^  but  Enjijlish  writers  me  tlie  word  profantmm.  —  Pickering, 

In  ft  revel  of  dehuuchery,  amid  the  bri^k  iniercbiinjc^  of  pmjhnitf  lad  folly, 
relli^on  might  appear  a  dumb,  uns^x  inl  intnider,  —  Buckminsttr. 

Professor.  1 .  One  who  makes  a  profi^ssinn  of  any  thin^.  —  Worcester. 
The  application  of  the  word  to  dancing- masters,  conjurers,  banjo- 
players,  &c.,  has  been  called  an  Americaniiira.  It  is  thoUjLTht,  how- 
ever^that,  even  in  Yankee  land,  the  follo\^inu,  copied  by  the  *♦  Nat. 
Intelligencer"  of  Nov-  11,  ISoS,  from  an  EnglLsli  piij^er,  would  lie 
"hard  to  beat:  "  — 

A  gTe«t  »hftvinff  match  dgalnftt  lime  wo*  performed  recently  at  Kei^hlcy»  near 
I^eeds.  A  **  Projttmr  CantHJun,"  attentled  by  three  latherem  nnd  fbe  etroppeni, 
engaged  to  ithave  aevcntr  m^n  in  »iAty  minuter,  and  succeeded  m  performing  the 
task  four  minutes  within  the  tpecided  tune. 

2-  One  visibly  or  professedly  relit^ious.  ^  Worceitfer.  One  who 
makes  a  public  profession  of  religion  in  those  churches  where  such  a 
rite  prevails  instead  of  confii-raation.  A  very  odd  use  of  the  word 
to  tha«?e  not  accustomed  to  it. 

*' Ah  !  '  said  Mi«9  EAvby,  "jind  I  can  rpmemTwr  the  linie  — of  course  I  waa 
very  young  then,  but  ftill  1  cnn  remember—  when  Caleb  Edmonds  »wepl  oat  hit 
oiwn  flhdpt '* 

**  Dear  me  I  And  now  he  ba^t  the  upi«(art  Imptitlence  to  wnd  hi*  girl  to  such  a 
tcbonl  as  ihnt !  *'  eTiclaimed  Mis«i  Sophia  Milwood,  the  fiptnster  who  had  not  yet 
•poken.     *'  Oh,  I  he  pride  of  human  nature !  " 

"  And  he  n  pro/rmtr  tmi !  '* 

'*Pro/(tjB>or  /  '*  sAJd  Misfl  Rarby,  *'  Religion  doen  not  teach  a  man  sacb  abnnrd 
pfTklea!*  that!  " 

Ml»ii  Pliillip  shook  her  hend,  and  began  to  lament  the  increa^  of  false  pn^th- 
9&rt  —  Tht  Dream  of  CaUb  Edmondi. 

To  pro^e«i.  To  move  forward ;  to  pass. — Johmon.  This  is  not  ft 
pure  Americanism,  as  some  suppof*e,  but  an  old  English  word  which 

hul  \wm  Miffftmrl  tn  hmnnm  i^trnMa    Tli  wm  infiTirt  hnii  iftiir 
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BeTolution   (see   Pickering),  and  ha«  laielj  been  taken  into 
favor  again  in  England. 

The  Penny  Cyclopedia  (art.  Americanism}  aays,  *' The  old  verb 
prSgresjf,  which  the  Americans  use  very  often  and  pronounce  /wo- 
^irivf,  is  now  beginning  to  be  again  adopted  in  ita  native  oountrj, 
though  ^e  think  we  could  do  very  well  without  it." 

Let  me  wipe  off  thii  honorable  dew« 
That  iu'lveriy  doth  prot/rtu  on  thy  chteka^.  —  Shahiptart* 
^^- Ahhou|;h  the  popular  biMt 
Hath  reared  thy  Dame  up  to  be«tride  a  cloud, 
Qt prorprtim  in  the  chariot  of  the  sun.  —  F&n!^  Bntken  Heart. 
Su/ch  are  the  inconfistencies  of  a  ^atterer^ protptmnt/  friim  hin  butterfly  ilala 
iBtfl  the  vemiicniar  slime  of  a  libeller.  —  Londtm  Qunrterljf  Rtvitw, 

Her  flr»t  te«cher  fra§  but  hhnielf,  at  that  time  a  pupil  i  but  $,ht  prttgrtrntd 
Vnder  his  tuitiotl.  —  Mary  Uotritt^  PeopieU  JoumnL 

The  launch  of  the  **  Leviathan  '*  will  be  by  no  meant  a  slapdash  affair  into  the 
**Qativi>  element^"  but  a  tedious  operation^  which  will  ver\'  probably  occupy  two 
or  three  days.  On  these  pointHf  and  some  others  uf  equal  iittercAt,  we.  "ball  pve 
ourreadeni  fuller  information  aa  the  great  %h\\i  progrttttt  towards  coRi|>lL'tioii<  — 
Landau  Timrt^  April  30,  1857. 

They  protjrtu  in  that  ftyle  in  proportion  aa  their  plana  are  treated  with  «wi- 
MnpL  —  WaAirngton't  Writinfft. 
After  the  war  had /wo^rr^jwf/  for  wme  lime.  —  MarthaWt  Waihinffton, 

Whether  thia  word  waa  used  in  the  time  of  Baoou  or  not,  I  can- 
not §ay,  yet  it  seems  he  etnploys  it  in  the  spirit  world;  for,  in  the 
asserted  revelations  made  by  Judge  Edmonds,  the  philosopher 
iAya:  — 

I  trust  thflt  your  own  hearts  will  renpond  to  mine,  and  the  mnny^  very  many 
fpiriti  who  are  present*  till  alt  our  noul^,  like  one  eipint,  shall  uniif>  in  the  hai^ 
mt^nies  of  truthi  love,  and  the  earnest  desire  tQ  pr&ffrtJ*.  —  Spiriiuatism,  p.  338. 

Progreaaive  Prienda.  A  name  recomroeuded  at  a  convention  of 
Spiritualists  held  in  niiTioi.s,  Sept.  7,  1857,  to  be  adopt<?d  by  thera, 
**aa  being  a  coji^nomen  most  indicative  of  that  broad  liberality  of 
sentiment  which  they  desire  to  foster  and  maintain.'' 

ProMl^ltton  and  Prohibitioxilat  The  prohibition  by  law  of  the  sale 
of  alcoholic  bereragea,  and  one  in  favor  of  such  prohibition. 

Prong.     A  branch  or  arm  of  a  creek  or  inlet.     Southern. 

Prong^Horn  Ant«lope.  {Antilocapra  Americana.^  The  Pron^-hom 
Antelope  is  familiar  to  every  hunter  on  the  plains  west  of  the  Mia^ 
souri  River.  From  this  line  it  extends  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
mnges  from  Northern  Mexico  to  the  latitude  of  5.1°  on  tlie  Saskatch- 
ewan. It  is  also  abundant  in  Minnesota.  The  antelojie  is  highly 
prijsed  aa  aa  article  of  food.     It  runs  with  great  swiftneas,  and 


aU   its 

Boird. 

To  prouounce.  In  Nantucket,  they  aay,  **  How  does  your  horee  pro- 
nounce f'^  I,  e,  how  does  he  prove  or  perform  ? 

ProDOunoement.  An  emphatic  declaration;  a  pronunciamento. — 
N.  r.  Tribune. 

Proper.     Very,  exceedingly.     Colloquial  in  England  and  the  United 

States. 

T1i«  day  wa»  (^one  afore  f  it^ot  out  of  the  woodi,  and  I  got  jprv^Mr  Criglit«iied.  — ' 
Sam  SUtk  in  England^  cb.  1%. 

Propcrlj,    Very  much.     Common  in  New  England. 

Father  jest  yp  with  the  flat  of  his  liand,  mud  gave  me  a  vH{)e  with  it  on  the 
aide  of  my  face,  that  knocked  me  over  and  hurt  me  properly,  —  Sam  SHrk  in 
Englnnd,  ch.  aC. 

Proplos.  (Span*)  In  Spanish- American  law,  certain  portions  of 
ground  laid  off  and  reserved,  on  the  foundation  of  a  town«  as  the 
unalienable  property  of  the  town,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  puhlic 
buildings,  markets^  &c.,  or  to  be  used  in  any  other  way^  under  the 
direction  of  the  municipality,  for  the  advancement  of  the  revenues 
or  the  pro»perity  of  the  place.  —  Peterx^s  Rf porta,  VoK  XII,  p.  442, 
note. 

Pro- Slavery.  In  favor  of  slavery.  An  expression  much  used  by 
political  speakers  and  writers,  and  but  recently  inserted  in  the 
dictionaries. 

It  takes  a  despot,  a  craven,  and  a  slave,  compounded  together,  to  make  a  Pto^ 
ttapcfy  legislator  in  a  free  State.  —  Anii-Slaver^  Alpmnae. 

Pro^tlavery  m<fn^  strike  for  y^ur  allan!  ptrike  for  your  rights!  Sound  the 
bugle  of  war  over  your  lind,  and  leave  not  an  abolitionist  in  the  country.  —  Kick' 
t^poo  Picmetr,  Jan.  IB^  185G. 

The  intense  Pro-flrtwrywfn  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  .  ,  .  is  simply  the  sign  of 
a  casta.  —  M  Y.  Triimme,  July  Ifi,  ISSL 

To  proapaot     To  search  for  mines  of  gold  and  silver. 

Prospeot.  Among  gold-miners,  M'hat  one  finds  in  examining  the  first 
panful  of  earth*  Upon  itj*  result,  the  miner  determine*!  whether  it 
is  a  good  or  bad /?ro.7wcf ,  and  governs  himself  accordingly.  If  the 
ahow  of  gold  is  good,  he  [>er8evere,«t;  if  not,  the  place  is  abandoned, 
perhaps  to  be  more  closely  scrutinized  and  worked  by  the  Chinese, 
who  are  content  with  leas  for  their  labor. 

We  got  many  good  prtuptct*:  but,  when  the  f^old  gave  otti  in  the  pan  and  we 
dug  down,  we  found  onl  v"  emptiness.  We  then  thoulderod  our  pant  and  »ho%'eK 
and  Atruck  out  over  the  hills,  to  try  new  localities.  —  Murk  Tvpain,  Rfm*^in^  /C, 
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Prospectiiig.  Han  ting  or  searching  for  lead*  gold,  or  other  metals. 
The  process  is  thiia  described  in  a  sketch  of  Life  on  the  Upper 
Mis8is«ippi:  — 

The  chief  mart  of  the  lead  trade  is  in  the  town  of  Galena^  built  upon  a  jtmaJt, 
llng^sh  stream.  In  travelling  through  the  upland  prairie  of  thi^  nel|^hborhcK)d, 
you  will  nee  many  hillockji  of  earth,  as  far  nn  the  eye  can  reach,  as  if  fome  hogv 
animal  had  been  harrowing  beneath,  and  had  thrown  up  the  dirt  in  that  manner; 
but  you  may,  by  chance,  meet  two  or  three  men  with  a  bucket,  a  rope^  n  pick- 
axe,  and  a  portable  windla»s,  and  the  difficulty  h  explained.  Thh,  in  the  Un- 
giiSgv  of  the  country,  is  a  proqitcting  jMnyi  which,  bein^  interpreted,  meant 
that  they  are  on  the  look-out  for  ore,  if  it  i»  to  be  found  witliin  ten  or  fifteen  fe«t 
of  the  ground,  —  N.  T.  Litemry  H^orid^  June  3,  184B. 

Our  claim  [near  Hungtown,  Cal.]  did  not  prove  rich  enough  to  pttisfy  ai;  lo  w« 
abandoned  it,  and  w^nt  pnnpecHng,  —  Borthmck'B  Cati/vrftin^  p.  124. 

I*T0  gin  up  diggin'  and  pro^cti»\  It  donH  pay;  and  I  can  make  more  by 
laUiii'  new  comem  whar  to  »iiik  their  shaft.  If  they  find  gold,  I  get  half  ^  mnd^  if 
they  don%  I  charge  nothln*.  —  LetL/rom  Caiiformia^  If.  T.  Timrs. 

Proapector.  A  searcher  for  spots  where  minerals  exist,  applied  alike 
to  the  precious  metals,  copfier,  or  coal. 

Aproaptcior  goes  out  with  a  pick  and  «hove1  md  a  wsAhpaii;  and^  to  teet  the 
ikhneft  of  a  place,  he  digs  down  till  he  reachef>  the  dirt  in  which  it  may  be  e^r- 
peeted  gold  will  be  founds  —  Bortkwick**  Odifomia^  p.  ]24. 

Protracted  Meeting.  A  name  given  to  a  religious  meeting,  pro- 
tracted or  continued  for  several  days,  chiefiy  among  the  Presby- 
terians, Congregation alists»  Methodists^  and  Baptists.  Notice  is 
■ometimes  given  that  a  pmtracteff  meeting  will  be  held  at  a  certain 
iUme  and  place,  where  Uxrgf^  numbers  of  people  assemble.  In  the 
West,  they  are  called  **  big  meetings.** 

A  reJigiouf  ien«a*ion  Is  raging  terribly  in  my  neighborhood,  induced  by  the 
hifluence  of  the  expected  comet,  —  there  \%  tk  protracUtl  meeting  round  the  corner^ 
and  bigh'pressure  prayer-meetinga  on  every  lide*  —  Dotttidta. 

I  'm  a  gentlemiin  thai  calculates  to  hold  a  proiracted  Meeting  here  to-night  — 
Bam  Sikkt  Na(ure  <iW  Humnn  Nature. 

Ton  don't  fappo«e  a  pedlar  that  bed  experienced  religion  at  a  protmeted 
me^/n'  would  cheat  a  clergyman?  What  an  id&eJ  —  Wkhm  Btd^ii  Ai^rt, 
p.  «19. 

Proud.    Glad:  a*^,  *'  T  should  be  prowl  to  see  yoti.*' 

The  Rev.  Mr,  Brownlow,  the  facetious  editor  of  the  '*  Jonesboro* 
Whig,"  in  an  article  on  his  own  obituary,  saysr  — 

He  detir^ft  it  itated  to  the  world  that,  if  he  hitd  hifl  life  to  live  over  again,  he 
could  improve  it  in  many  respectn.  He  leaver  no  epnlogic*  to  bo  made  to  men  in 
this  life,  and  a<tks  no  favnn  of  anybody  '*on  the  other  side  of  Jordan/'  but  hJi 
God!  His  friends,  if  he  have  any  left  behind,  can  be  of  no  service  to  him;  hit 
«nemiei,  he  iMpromd  to  know,  ''  can't  reach  him  I  '* 
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Pro-tTnioa     Favorable  to  the  United  States. 

JHcksnu*?  force  ii  wild  to  be  in  part  coraposefl  of  Pro-^nitm  men  who  b«Tt 
impres.Med  into  the  rebel  semee,  —  JNT,  V.  Tii^unt^  April  7,  l&fli, 

Froz  or  Proxy.  The  use  of  these  words  is  confined  to  the  State 
Rhode  Inland.  Projr  me^ns  the  ticket  or  list  of  candidates  at  eli 
tions  presented  to  the  [>eople  for  tlieir  votes.  By  a  law  of  the  colon; 
of  Providejice  Plantations^  passed  in  the  year  1647,  the  Gener 
Aaaembly  was  appointed  to  be  holden  annually,  '"if  wind 
weiither  hinder  not,  at  which  tlve  general  officers  of  the  colony  wei 
to  be  chosen/*  This  clause  made  it  convenient  for  many  to  remi 
at  home,  particularly  as  they  had  the  right  to  send  their  vote*  t( 
the  ofBcGi's  by  some  other  persons;  hence  the  origin  of  these  ten 
prox  &nd  prox^  votes^  as  applied  to  the  present  mode  of  voting  for 
State  officers  in  Rhode  Island.  —  Staples's  Annaljt  of  Providenct^ 
p.  04. 

Mr.  Pickering  observes  that  this  word  is  also  used  in  Connecticul 
as  equivalent  to  elevtion  or  declion-day .  He  quotes  the  followin| 
instances  from  a  Connecticut  newspaper:  — 

Republicans  of  Connecticut,  previous  to  every /^rozieA,  you  have  been 
on  every  nide. 
On  tile  approaching  protrtVtf  we  ask  you  to  attend  univemally. 

Dr.  Webster,  with  whom  New  England,  or  rather  Connecticul 
seems  to  have  been  a  synonyme  for  **  all  creation,**  says  the  W( 
means,  *•  in  popular  u»e,  an  ©lection  or  day  of  voting  for  officera 
government.** 

When  the  qualtfication  of  a  freeman,  as  foTmerty,  was  low,  the  proaiu  of  vottri 
never  exceeded  1,300^  at  present,  the  qualtflratioti  ia  b«iter,  and  tli«  prtm^  ar9 
only  888.  —  Dirtt^loM'i  Summnry^  1766,  Vul,  IL  p.  89, 

Pry.     A  large  lever  employed  to  raise  or  move  heavy  Bubstanees.     Used 
also  in  some  parts  of  England.  — Worcester, 

To  pry.     To  move  or  raise  by  means  of  a  large  lever.  ^^Worcester, 
Publiahment.     A  publishing  of  the  bans  of  marriage,  which  is 

quired  by  law  in  some  parts  of  New  England,    **  Mr,  Doe  and  Mi 

Bo&^B publbhment  took  place  to-day,** 

Any  persona  desiring  to  be  joined  ia  iaiirriag«  ehall  have  such  their  inteni 
published  ...  or  posted  up  by  the  clerk  of  each  town ;  and  a  eertifirate  of  sacl 
puhluhment  ,  .  .  sball  be  produced  08  aforcAaid  previooi  to  their  marriagv,  — 
BintuitM  of  MauaekuseiU,  178G, 

Puccoon,     An    Indian   name   for  various  plants   affording   colorinj 
matter;  hence,  probably,  the  name  of  Poke-berry,     The  prii 
meaning  of  the  name  appears  to  be  **  of  the  color  of  blood, 
**  bloody.** 
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1,  The  San^tnaria  Canadenm,  or  Blood-rcK>t.  The  jaic©  WM 
mticb  lued  by  the  ludiaos  as  a  dje  or  stain,  as  on  the  old  basket 
ware  now  no  longer  to  be  seen. 

P9om*9  is  m  smiitl  root  that  growctb  in  the  mounUin*^  which^  being  dryed  aad 
biatea  in  fKiwder,  ttarneth  red,  $LC.  —  Sm^*»  Vir^^ia^  ]d.32,  p.  27. 

Tbejr  h»ve  tk^pucewm^  with  which  the  Tndmn»  umkI  to  paint  thtimsMslvea  red; 
and  tbe  sliumach  and  lanftfru,  which  make  a  deep  yelttiw.  —  Bivtrly'i  Virt/inia^ 
B<MllIIL  (1705). 

2,  Yellow  puccoon,     Hi/drastiA  Canad^nsU^  or  Yellow  Root. 
Puccoon  in  an  Indian  name  for  all  roots  dyeing  red,  orange,  or 

yeilo^.  —  Rafinet^ue,  Med.  Plot,,  Vol.  I.  p.  253. 

Pucker.     L  A  snarl  or  tangle  (from  t,  to  pncker) . 

Dnmplay,  Troth,  [  atn  one  of  those  fb&t  labor  with  the  same  lon^^ng  [to  hear 
the  right],  for  it  1«  w\mt>tii puckered  and  pulled  into  that  knot,  by  yourfH>et|  which 
I  cannot  eJuUy  .  ,  .  untie 

Boy.  Like  eiiou|^,  nw  b  {t  yonr  office  to  be  troubled  or  perplexed  with  It, 
but  to  sit  «t]!l  and  expect.  —  Btn  JtmMtn^  Tht  MapuUc  Lad^^  Act  iv.  8c.  3. 

2.  A  state  of  perplexity  or  trouble;  agitation.  Prorincial  in 
England. 

It  was  natural  enough  that  the  Squire' t  wtfb  fthould  be  in  a  pucker  to  tee  th« 
Ladksa*  Book  [which  conlimied  an  article  ridiculiug  her].  —  Widow  Btdott  Papcrt^ 
p.  336. 

To  packer  up.     To  dry  up;  i.  «.,  stop  talking,     A  vulgarism  equiva- 
lent to  »hul  up, 
Pudjlky  or  Pujiky.     Fussy. 

She  *f  dreadful /W/VcJ^,  Sarah  Jane  la.  She  woQ*t  haT«  any  tkingt  withoai 
it  V  rjtactijr  riy;hi.  —  A  Summer  in  Lttlit  Goldthtcaiie*i  Lif^^  p.  ^. 

Pueblo.     (Span.,  a  village.)     A  village  of  the  ae mi-civilized  Catholic 
Indians  of  New  Mexico. 

The  villagxis  of  Ihe  christianized  Indians  in  New  Mexico  were  caJlt'd  pitehtoa^ 
In  opposition  to  the  wild  roving  tribe»  that  refused  auuh  f a^'or*.  —  Wistizenu*^ 
ye  to  Mtsico, 

Pneblo  Indian.     A  Catholic  Indian  villager  of  New  Mexico. 

The  ni<wt  iiitercftinif  clais  ef  the  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico  ore  those  known 
mihn  Pueblo  I mlianB.  They  are  the  deecendants  of  the  ancient  rulers  of  thtt 
eountr>%  iind  are  so  called  because  they  dwell  in  villaj{e«  and  subKiKt  by  wffncuU 
ture,  tni^teod  of  Hvinic  in  lodges  and  depending  upon  tlie  chase,  aa  the  wild  Indiana 
of  tbe  mountains  and  plains.  —  DavU^  El  Gringo,  p.  114. 

Puke.     1.  A  rneatiT  contemptible  fellow, 

2.  A  nickname  for  a  native  of  Ikiisaouri. 

pQll-back  Dress.     The  name  of  a  lady^s  dress  now  (1877)  univer- 
sally  worn. 


I  met  mj  girl  on  Fulton  Street 

The  otKer  Aftemfton, 
With  her  dres«  pulled  tMick  in  a  greftt  bi^  bimdi,'— 

Ab  big  ««  a  ballcwti  1 
When  I  ftsked  hpr  what  the  iroable  waa, 

8be  seemed  ia  ftueb  distress, 
Sajs  »he,  —  '*  O  Sam  !  doo^t  be  a  to6\^ 

That  '•  my  n^sw  jmU-bach  drtM,** 

8ajB  she,  **  There 't  not  a  style,  yon  koow, 

I  ever  let  escape! 
f  like  to  pin  mypuU-^db  tight,  ^- 

li  shuw»  my  handsome  shape.'* 

Sonff  of  the  Pyil-back  Drtm. 

Full  Dick,  piiH  Devil.  An  expreasion  used  m  low  language,  sjnony- 
moua  with  *'  neck  and  neck,"  denoting  an  equal  cont«at  in  a  race. 

Puil-Doo.  A  small  black  duck  found  iu  the  bays  and  inleta  of  Uie 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  seldom  flie^a,  but  relies  upon  swimming  a&d 
diving  to  evade  pursuit.  The  word  is  probably  a  corrupdoo  d 
pouU  dUau^  i.  e.  water-heu. 

Pull  down  your  Vest.  A  eiirioua  flaah  expression  of  recent  origin, 
without  meaning.  It  is  heard  on  all  occaMons,  coming  alike  from 
the  lips  of  the  street-boy,  who  would  '^ahiae  your  bootJ»/'  and  Ihd 
fashionable  attendant  of  the  clubs;  yet  no  man  can  tell  wbenoe  it 
came.  It  is  without  {mreataget  and  its  origin  is  **  involved  in  the 
deepest  ob«eur i  ty .  * ' 

Flash  sayings,  you  know,  now-a-days  are  the  rage,  — 

They  *re  beard  in  the  parlor,  the  it  reel,  on  the  ata^»  — 

**  You  're  too  freuli/*  and  **  Swim  out,  you  are  over  your  head;  " 

But  a  new  one  'a  been  coined^  and  the  old  ones  ars  dead, 

"  A  Centennisl  crank  "  i*  one  that  is  new» 

And  ^  Crawl  out  of  that  hat  '*  is  quite  recent  too ; 

But  the  latest  dash  saying  with  which  we  %m  bleat 

la  to  tall  A  mao  quietly,  ''  Pull  doum  your  rtst.^* 

ff,  G.  Rickmtmd  in  BurUm'M  £v€nt$  1/  1S75-7V. 

To  pull  Foot.     To  walk  fast;  to  run.     Corop.  To  mak^  Track*, 

1  loukM  up;  It  was  aooiber  shower,  by  Oo«b«  I  piiiU  foot  for  dear  Utm*  -* 
Sam  Stick  in  KntjUnd,  eh.  fi. 

I  thought  I  *d  run  round  two  or  three  streets.  So  I  pulhd  /W^  and  banted 
aad  sweat  till!  got  so  tired  I  could  n*t  but  just  stand.  —  Major  Downing*  t  Ma^ 
day  in  ^ew  York, 

PnUing-Bone.  The  common  name  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  &o.,  for 
the  yoke-like  breaHt^bone  of  chickens,  by  pulling  which  till  it  breaks 
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The  shorter  piecei  which  d^ides,  la  placed  ot«f  the  door;  aiid  tha 
fir^t  untnarried  tnati  who  goen  under  ia  supposed  will  he  the  future 
husband.     It  in  tUso  called  the  merry 'thought  und  wiik-botH^ 
Tb  poll  it.     To  run. 

And  how  •  man  one  dlam&l  night 

Shot  h«r  with  »ilver  bullet. 
And  then  nhe  flew  ktnui^ht  out  uf  tight 

Am  foit  at  ttie  could  pttJ/  it. 

Pullmjui  Car.  A  drawing- roora  car;  ao  called  from  the  imme  of  the 
first  constructor  of  ihe^e  luxurious  railway  carriages,  otherwise 
known  ae  Palace  and  Drawing-room  Cars. 

I  got  tafieljr  off  in  i  big  arnKbair  in  tho  PuUman  (vir^  with  my  parMli  all  put     A      ^  ^j^ 
up,  and  my  novel  in  my  lap  wailing  till  I  waa  tirod  of  other  thiogs.  —  Mrt.    ^  '^^-t-  ^  ***^y^ 
Wkitnty,  SitfkUand  IiuiffhtM^  p,  2.  /   ^ 

To  poll  up,  among  traTellers^  means  to  stop.  Alluding  to  the  act  of 
pulling  the  reins  of  a  horse,  in  order  to  stop  him. 

To  pull  up  Stakes-  To  pack  up  one^s  fiu-niture  or  baggage,  prep^> 
atory  to  a  removal;  to  reraove.  The  allusion  is  to  pulling  up  the 
stakes  of  a  tent. 

The  expression  was  introduced  from  England.     Thorn aa  Lech- 
ford^  an  English  lawyer  who  was  in  Itoston  in  1038^0^  in  a  letter  , 
to  a  friend  in  £ugland,  July  2S,  1040,  thus  WTites:  — 

I  am  loath  to  hear  of  a  stay  [in  New  England],  but  am  piucking  up  tlak^  with 
as  much  speed  as  I  may,  if  so  be  T  may  be  »o  bappv  &»  to  arrive  in  Iretandf  JIc«. 

If  thin  stranger  is  to  receive  countenance,  then  T  *T1  puU  up  ttakts  and  deport  ' 

from  Tinnecum  for  ercr  — Kmkktfbocktr  Magiume.  ' 

Which  often  a  hau*ftom  pJctur  to  a  hunju^  person  makeS| 

But  it  don't  mtcrcrst  a  fivllur  much  that 's  goin'  to  puli  up  ttaket, 

Carlton,  Furm  BaUttdt,  p.  23. 

To  poll  T^ool  over  the  Eyes. 

The  Tariff  project  for  reducing  the  revenue  i*  a  humbug,  —  a  trick  for  pulling 
wool  over  the  tyts  of  innocent  pt^ple,  —  N,  Y*  Htnild. 

That  'ere  Htmnger '»  only  plavin'  possum,  but  he  can't  puU  th€  uuhjI  over  thia 
ehild't  tjfti;  he  'a  got  'em  both  jkinned,  —  A  Strag  Yankee  in  Texas, 

Polti  for  pulse*  Some  country  doctors  think  puUe  is  plural,  and  say, 
*'  A  very  good  pult,'*  **  Your  puhe  are  strong." 

lu  the  report  of  a  medical  ca^^e  at  Hilton  Head,  South  Caro* 
Hua,  communicated  to  the  '*  N.  Y*  Tribune,**  July  29,  1862,  the 
writer  says :  — 

Next  morning,  pult  quicker  and  weaker?  ...  the  dtaeoae  was  very  obetinate, 
piUt  increasing  in  quicknest  and  ftymptoma  more  aggravatlQg* 
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Puma.  (Felh  coneoior.)  An  animal  known  also  under  the  name  cf 
Cougar,  Panther,  and  American  Lion,  the  largesit  of  the  cat  kind 
found  ill  America-  Flint  describes  it,  tinder  the  nnm*^  jmiither,  ils 
of  the  size  of  the  largest  dogs^  of  a  dark -grayish  color  ^  nturked  '^'itb 
black  spots.  It  is  in  shap«^  mncli  like  the  domestic  cat,  with  short 
legf8»  large  paws^  and  long  talons*  It  concealn  itself  among  the 
branches  of  the  trees ,  and  thence  darts  upon  its  prey. 

Puncheons.  A  term  whieh,  in  Georgia  and  the  adjoining  States, 
means  split  logs»  with  their  faces  a  little  smoothed  with  an  axe  or 
hatchet.     These,  being  laid  upon  sleeiH^rs,  make  b.  punch eon-Jioor, 

The  Squire's  dwelling  consisted  of  but  f>ne  Ri^jm.  Tlje  hoUM>  was  cotutructed 
of  loyfs,  aud  the  floor  wajii  at  punch etpns  —  Grmi/in  SeentM^  p.  12. 

Bill  knew  hiui;  ttiid,  if  theioUl  Meryietu  him$«(^ll:  liiid  pop|R'{]  up  lij<t  lifid  tbroii^h 
tha  jftitui/iroHti  and  clainit!i!  Iiim  for  his  brand,  hu  couldn't  have  been  niofe  scored. 
A^   r*  Spirit  o/the  Times, 

Ptmg.  A  rude  sort  of  Bleigh,  or  oblong  box  mad©  of  boards  and 
phiced  on  runners,  uued  for  drawing  loaiia  on  snow  by  horsea.  — 
Worcester,     Aliio  called  ^Jump€r\  which  see. 

This  name  of  a  cutter  was  formerly  written  Tarn  Pung^  as  in 
Dennie'ft  '*  Spirit  of  the  Farmer's  Mu8eum,"  p.  243. 

la  that  fam'd  town  flioxbury]  whit:h  neuds  to  fiostoa  Mart 
The  gliding  Tom  Pun^  and  the  rattltiig  cart. 

So  in  a  rhymed  letter  in  the  **New  Haven  Gazette,*^  Jime  15, 

Thefl«  wens  tiledgmor punfft,  coarsely  framed  of  »pUt  stpliogB,  and  aumiomitdd 
with  a  large  crockery^rate  —  Mftrt/ttrtt^  p.  174. 

Punk.  1.  Rotten  wood;  touchwood;  spunk.  A  word  in  common 
use  in  New  England,  as  well  &h  in  the  other  Northern  States  and 
Canada.  Ash  defines  it  **  a  kind  of  /unffus^  often  used  for  tinder." 
Pickering, 

Punk  is  the  Indian  ?  name  for  all  perennial  fungi  growing  on 
trees  and  of  a  spungy  nature^  useful  to  make  spunk  or  touchwood 
to  Ught  fire  easily  with.  —  Rafinesque^  Med.  Flora ^  Vol  11.  p.  187. 
2.   A  punch  or  blow  with  the  fist.     New  York. 
Tq  puok.     To  push  or  strike  with  the  fiiit;  to  punch.     New  York. 
Pun  kin- Seed.      (Pmnotis  vni^ans,)      A  small  fresh- water  fi,'^h,  the 
Sun- Fish  and  Bream  of  our  freah>water  ponds  and  lakes.     Its  nhape 
Is  that  of  a  pumpkin-seed,  whence  tta  name. 

An'  I  've  bcu  seoce  A-vij^Uln'  tha  Judge, 

Wht^ee  ^rding  whispcw  with  the  rivCT'i  edge, 

Where  I  '\'c  wn  niunjin'«  Uzy  as  the  J'^rcnni, 

WboM  ma^/  buaideaa  U  to  haad  «]>  atroiua  .     «  • 
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PuntL  In  Maryland  iind  Virginia,  a  small  boat  mad«  of  the  body  of  a 
large  tree.     Iti  England,  a  punt  Is  a  flat-bottomed  boat. 

Pupelo.  A  name  for  cider-brand j,  formerly  manufactured  in  Naw 
England  to  a  great  extent. 

*•  Han't  they  got  any  of  the  frligion  at  your  hotiM?"  "Xo,  nianii,  tbejr 
flnalt  paptlo  aod  nitn/*'  —  Muryartt^  p.  &2. 

Pnaay- Willow,  (Salix  discolor.)  The  Bwamp-willow,  tlie  bloasoma 
of  which  are  ajf  soft  as  a  cat^a  fur;  hence  tlieir  name. 

Speaking  of  the  approaching  spring,  tlie  '*  FrovideDce  Joiinia)  ^* 

ChfiTTrMrees  bttv«  put  forth  their  bfo»»oini,  putf^-teiltotpg  have  donned  Iheir 
rilvery  catkirifi,  ncid  whole  ormiet  of  weeds  have  atiLrted  frum  their  ahfltcred 
nooks. 

Pat.  To  *tay  pat  is  to  keep  still,  remain  where  placed.  A  vulgar 
expr&mion. 

Tb€  Ifveen  and  wharven  of  the  First  MtinJcipalily  won't  **  Mtntji  put.*'  Ijist 
evening:  that  part  of  the  levee  opposite  Cu3tom-llt»u^e  Street,  whii'h  had  caved  in 
and  wai  since  filled,  sunk  suddvtily  ten  feet.  —  M  0.  Picayunt. 

To  put  To  start,  go,  decamp,  l>e  ofif,  **  I  see  I  'm  not  wanted 
here;  so  PU  /iPi/."     See  To  get. 

«  B ^'  found  hfm«e1f  by  nii»take  in  the  ladiea^  fiatoon  ;  a  fact  he  wa»  politely 

inforrned  of  bv  one  of  the  ocNCupariL»,  who  said.  **Gue*»  you  ptii  for  the  wrong 
pew^  mister.'"  —  Notes  on  Cana€la^  <f€.^  BitickvfoQd's  Mag, 

To  put  a  Head  on.  To  bruise  and  batter  one's  head,  causing  it  to 
swell;  and,  dguratively,  to  silence  him;  to  shut  him  up;  to  thrash 
him. 

The  '*  Providence  Journal "  (of  Oct  22,  1877),  in  an  article  on 
the  quarrels  in  the  Democratic  party,  quotes  the  following  paa.sage, 
which  he  recommends  their  reatling,  taken  from  a  poem  with  which 
"we  are  not  familiar:  — 

•Tia  nof  a  proper  plan 
For  any  ecientiflc  gent  to  whale  hi*  fnllow-man, 
Or^  If  1  mem1»er  dun't  aifree  with  his  peculiar  whim, 
To  lay  lor  that  same  member  for  to/wt  a  htttd  <m  him. 

To  put  Into  Line,  To  arrange  orderly;  to  bring  into  line;  to  make 
accordant 

Governor  flicks  has  called  a  special  seaxlnn  of  the  I.,eg:i6lttture  [of  MaTrland] 
to  meet  Nov.  27,  to  put  the  Stale  in  line  with  the  Union.  —  The  €imgrtg(%ti€mr> 
tUia,  Nov.,  1S«1. 

To  put  it  In  Strong.     To  e^rpress  one's  self  strongly  or  emphatically. 

The  nii**ionaH*^9  in  the  South  are  pretty  careful  i  they  put  it  in  Mtronff  [n  the 
eateohidm  about  the  rights  of  the  ma&tor.  *»  Mr**  Stouft,  J}$'ed^  Vol.  I.  p.  193. 
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To  put  off.     To  start,  aet  oat.    OrigiDmlly  a  nautical  term. 

It  b  an  MMicmUhing  faci  that  oT«r  fifteen  tboitMad  pervon*  bave  deserted  their 
home*  in  California,  and  put  off  br  every  ineaju  of  conve/ajice  fur  FraM^r*! 
Ri?er.  —Nat.  JnitUifjtnc^r^  July  ^  ISoS. 

To  pat  oat.  To  set  out;  to  be  off.  A  Western  expre^ion.  To  put 
18  uAed  in  the  same  sense. 

As  my  wife's  father  bad  considersbtt  land  on  Bine  Fox  Rirer,  and  u  w« 
wwiied  a  iittte  more  eibow-room,  I  say*  ooe  day  to  Nancy,  **  Naocy/*  says  I, 
*'I  dad,  B'pote  we/iul  vtU  and  live  there/* — CarUom,  The  New  Putxluut,  Vol.  I. 
p.  172, 

Well,  I  put  oui  for  the  Planters  a»  fast  as  I  could,  where  you  know  I  Sonad. 
jou  at  laat,  —  MaJ</r  JontiU  Courtship^  p.  03. 

Therv  was  gnln*  to  be  a  nhsm*  or  log-rotltn*  a  good  piece  off,  and  the  old  maa 
reckoned  he  M  better /mf  mi  in  the  erenio^,  and  stay  at  some  of  the  neighbor*! 
houses  and  be  allowed  to  take  an  early  start  in  momin*.  "JV,  J^.  Spirii  of  th4 
Timt$. 

La  Bontd  picked  np  three  mules  for  a  mere  song,  and  the  next  day  ^nl  oiU  for 
the  Platte.  —  EuxUm,  Life  in  fht  Fnr  Wt§t,  p.  66. 

**The  more  you  give  the  slaves,'"  said  Jekyl,  ^^the  more  dissatisfied  thej 
grow,  till  finaJly  they  pui  for  the  free  States/' 

'*  Ver>-  well/'  said  Clayton;  ""if  that's  to  be  the  result,  Ihey  may  put  aa  aooil 
a«  they  can  get  ready/'  —  Mrti.  Stoiet,  Dred^  Vol.  I.  p.  105. 

Pttta.  When  a  specolator  thinks  ihiit  sto<:ks  are  going  down,  and 
wiahea  to  make  a  small  operation  without  incurring  much  ri^lcf  he 
gives  a  small  sura  for  tbe  privilege  of  delivering  a  small  amount  of 
stock  at  a  certain  price.  For  instance,  if  the  cash  price  of  Erie 
was  fifty*«€ven  per  cent,  a  speculator  would  give  say  fifty  dollars,  to 
**  put  *^  or  deliver  one  hundred  shares  at  fifty-six  and  a  half  percent, 
»ay  next  week,  ten  days,  or  any  short  time.  He  can  only  lose  his 
fifty  dollars,  if  the  market  should  go  up;  but,  if  it  goe;)  down  to 
fifty-six,  he  gets  his  money  back,  and  all  below  that  is  so  much 
profit.  Operations  of  this  kind  are  carried  on  principally  among 
the  curb-stone  brokers,  men  who  have  strong  speculative  propensi- 
tiea  and  very  little  capital.     See  VaU  ContracL 

To  pot  tbe  Ucka  in.     To  exert  one*s  self. 

You  had  better ;ntl  tke  ticka  in  and  make  haste,  or  there  will  be  more  fiddling 
and  dancing  and  serving  the  devil  this  morning.  — Sam  SUck^  ffuman  Nature^ 
p.  XfA. 

To  pat  throagb.  1.  To  carry  through,  effect,  accomplish,  a  piece  of 
business.  A  term  much  used  in  speaking  of  legislative  busineos^ 
thoSf  to  carry  a  bill  or  ressohition  h  **  to  put  it  through^* 

He  wiped  the  tweal  from  off  hit  brow : 

"Theae  drivin'  wheels  will  do  ; 
A  bittar  eagiue  never  na  { 
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Tho  expf^ession  is  much  used  at  colleges:  a  teacher ^t^  his  pupib 
^krou^  a  ooiirBe  of  studies. 

First  Thftcker,  then  Hadley,  then  Laroed  and  Prex, 
EMchput  oor  clias  tknm^k  io  succeuioa. 

f*tt$entaiitm  Songa,  Jooe  U,  IBM. 

2.  To  cany  through  the  entire  length  of  a  route,  &c.     Of  stage- 
ooachtnao  'a  TOcabulary.  A^  '  '**^  7*^ 

To  putter.     To  be  engaged  in  fussy  work  which  does  no  special  good,    A  7  ?  V  ,  ^ 
wheti  you  are  not  called  upon  to  do  any  at  all.     **  She  *3  putiering 
round."     The  EnglUh  word,  to  potter,  means   to  busy  or  perplex 
one^s  self  about  trifles;  to  trifle. 

Pntta     (Fr.  poteau,  a  post,)     A  stake  firmly  set  in  the  ground,  to 

which  wild  cattle  and  hordes  are  secured.     A  term  in  general  use  in 

the  grazing  regions  of  the  South-west. 
Futty-Hoot.     (Aplecirum  hymenal^,}     Also  called  **  Adam  and  Ere,** 

from  the  bulb  of  the  preceding  year  being  always  connected  with  the 

new  one. 
To   puzzle  a  Philadelphia  Lawyer   is   considered   a  T>ery   difficult 

undertaking,  the  Philadt^lphia  gentlemen  of  the  profession  being 

regarded  as  remarkably  keen-witted.     See  Philatleiphia  Lawyer. 
Had  General  Taylor  not  confesAwI  himself  a  Wiii^,   it  would  have  punted  a 

PkHadiiphia  iawyer  lo  have  detected  it.  —  SimtAtm  Pairhi. 


Q. 

To  quaokle.  To  interrupt  in  breathing;  to  almost  choke;  to  suffo- 
cate. Provincial  in  England,  and  colloquial  in  America. —  Wor- 
eester. 

Quadroon.  (Fr.  Qualeron,  Span.  Ctmrteron.)  The  offspring  of  a 
mulatto  woman  by  a  white  man.     See  Negro, 

All  tlieir  deaperat^  prowesa  vauislii*^  like  a  mist  liefnre  the  moon,  — 
Left  the  Creole  maid  and  matron,  even  l«ift  the  iUmt  Quntiroon. 

Balttui  of  the  CreKeni  City, 
The  influence  of  the  qwuinnm  (firls  is  a  most  povr<»rf  ul  factor  m  Louisiana 
affatn,  which  has  been  altutgether  neglectml.  ^Ntw  York  Pmt^  Feb.,  1877. 

Quahaug.  (Genus  Venus  mercenana.)  In  New  England^  the  pop- 
ular name  of  a  species  of  dams  having  a  round  and  yery  hard  shell. 
See  Pooquaw. 

The  law.s  of  Rhode  Ifllaud  provide  that  any  person  who  shall 
take  any  quahaugx  or  clams  from  certain  beds  in  Providence  River 
between  May  and  September  shall  forfeit  twenty  dollars  for  each 
olEence. 
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U  \n  your  aceount  of  the  SquAntum  Cluh  you  had  j^itid  that  quakaugi  werft 
heU€T  than  clam^f  or  that  M&<i»actmAeit»  tbm-lMike»  wtre  better  than  Rhode 
lalaiid  tUun-hakeSf  I  coald  not  have  been  more  astoimhed.  —  Cor,  of  Protidenee 
Journal. 

Quaker,  Quaker  Gun.  An  imitation  of  a  gun  made  of  wood  or 
otiier  material^  and  placed  in  the  porl-hole  of  a  vessel^  or  the  em- 
hmsure  of  a  fort,  in  order  to  deceive  tlie  enemy;  so  called  from  its 
inoffensive  character.  —  Webster. 

Wfl  fancy  our  venseU  of  war  which  Buffered  the  flUbnster  Walker  to  eacApe 
were  armed  with  Qtmkfr  ffttn*.  —  Pt-oridence  Joitt-naL 

The  fancied  irnpregntthility  of  the  positinn  tiirnnoutto  be  a  nhara.  .  .  ,  fiomeol 
the  forlfl  hiive  maple  lotfn  paintmi  to  ires*emh1e  ^ns.  .  .  .  Some  of  our  Roldiers 
crii'd  when  they  found  that  QtKtkrrs  were  mounted  on  the  hrea^tworkn.  —  Lttttr 
from  Alarmssfu^  N.  T.  THhunc^  Slarch,  1862. 

Quaker  Clt7«  The  city  of  Philadelphia;  so  called  frt>Tn  its  founders 
having  been  Friends  or  Quakers* 

To  qualify.  To  awear  to  discharge  the  duties  of  an  office,  and  hence 
to  make  oath  of  any  fact;  as,  '*  I  am  ready  to  quuliftf  to  what  I 
haye  asserted." 

Dr.  Tate,  of  Vir^nia,  the  new  Auditor  of  the  Treaaur}'  for  the  ?Q«t-Ofllee  De* 
partinent,  thia  nioming  t^ualijkd  and  entered  upon  ilie  duties  of  hia  office.  — 
Tkt  {BulU)Sun,  CkL  I,  1857. 

Quamish,  or  Camus  Plant.  (Phalanffium  esctdentum.)  The  adopted 
name  of  a  plant  common  on  wet  prairiea,  along  rivers  and  lakes  of 
the  Westi  whose  root  (resetnbling  a  small  onion)  is  eaten  by  the 
Indians. 

Quarter.  A  twenty-five  cent  piece^  which  ia  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  ia 
often  called  simply  a  quarfer. 

Quarterage.    Entertainment  or  allowance;  charge  for  keeping. 

For  tptaritntfjt  of  a  soldier,  &t,  per  week.  Pasturage  for  «  borve,  4<f.  per  day, 
Omntctkut  Hecords,  Vol.  If.  p.  S86, 

Quarters.  The  negro  huts  of  a  plantation  are  termed  the  ne^ro  quar* 
terx,  or  simply  the  quarters. 

Queen  City.     Queen  of  the  West,     Cincinnati. 

And  thi5<  pon^  of  the  vine, 

ThJa  greetingr  of  mine^ 
The  windit  and  the  birdjn  shall  deUver 

To  the  Q^ttn  of  the  West, 

In  her  giiriandft  dredned, 
On  the  banks  of  the  he&utiful  river.  —  Lon^tUov, 

Queer.     Counterfeit  paper  money;  the  English  ^fm.<i>x,  —  the  Gip«y 
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drculation*     Mr.  Hotteo  calb  it  an  old  cant  word,  mejiiiing  any 
thing  bfhse  or  worthless.  —  Slaug   Dictionary.     The    *•  Providence 
Journal,"  in  speaking  of  the  examination  of  three  men  for  passing 
counterfeit  money,  heada  its  article,   *^  Bound  over  for  Shaving  tha 
Queer,** 
Qoid,     A  corruption  of  cuti ;  a«,  in  vulgar  language,  a  quid  of  tohacco. 
In  Kent  (England),  aoow  is  said  to  chew  her  quit! ;  so  that  cud  and 
(^uid  are  the  same.  —  Pegge^s  Anont^mla. 
Qtdddling.     Unsteady;  uncertain;  mincing,  as  a  **  quiddling  gait.*' 
Qmlliog.     A  piece  of  reed,  on  which  weavers  wind  the  thread  which 
fonnsj  the  woof  of  cloth,  is  called  a  ^m///  :  an  *ild  English  word.     In 
New  England,  a  certain  ptx^cess  of  winding  thread  is  called  quiiting. 

The  chiltl,  MargAret,  $iti  in  the  door  of  Ikt  lwmAt%  on  a  low  stool,  witb  m.  Buiall 
wheel,  winding  »poo1a ;  in  our  vemaculftr,  qniUmy.  —  Jfurgaret^  p*  6. 

Qniltiiig-Bes  or  Qniltiiig  Frolic.  An  assemblage  of  w^omen  who 
imite  their  labor  to  make  a  bed-quilt.  They  meet  by  invitation, 
teat  themselves  around  the  frama  upon  which  the  quilt  is  placed. 
And  in  a  few  hours  complete  it.  Tea  follows,  and  the  evening  is 
tometimes  closed  with  dancing  or  other  amuj*emeuts.     See  Bte^ 

N<>w  [in  the  days  of  Governor  StayveMnt]  werw  instituted  quiltinff-Jtfrit  ind 
lniBking'b«&^  and  other  rural  u»emblji|ce»,  whero,  under  the  tni^piring  infltufoce 
«l  the  fiddle,  toil  was  enLlvened  by  g»yety  ind  fallowed  up  by  tlve  danc«.  — 
Irving^  Knicktrbocktr. 

To  quit     To  stop.     **  Now  you  quit  teasing  me,*^ 

Quite  a  "WTine.  *'  lie  stayed  quite  a  while,*'  i.  e.  a  considerable  time, 
a  period,  fterhaps,  between  a  short  time  and  a  long  while.  It  is 
m  bad  expression.  The  expression  *^  quite  a  house,"  *'tpiiie  a 
party,"  *^  quite  a  town,"  are  also  bad.  We  have  heard  a  lady  say, 
in  reply  to  the  question,  **How  long  did  Mr.  A —  stop,  when 
lie  called? ''  ''  Oh!  quite  a  little  while.*' 


R. 


Raccoon.  (Proctfon  lotor,)  A  well-knowii  carnivorous  animal  found 
in  most  parts  of  North  America,  valuable  for  its  fur.  Vulgarly 
called  Coon,  which  see. 

There  ire  Arocouiu  and  Apot»oun9  in  flhipe  like  to  piggM,  BhrnwdGd  in  holloir 
toot*  of  tree*.  —  Trut  Dtdnr^tum  of  Virginia  (1610),  p.  21>. 

There  it  a  b«A«t  they  call  Arouf^hcvn.  much  h'ke  a  badger^but  uMth  to  ]iv9  OH 
tnei  as  tquirmU  doc,  —  Smith**  Virginin  (lfj24),  B.  ii*  p^  27« 

MaKaugheiMm,  —  Smith' »  N^tot  from  Virginia  (1608),  p.  14. 
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To  race.     To  cans©  to  mn  \  to  chase,     A  nil^r  use  of  the  word. 

Between  fire  ind  six  o'clock  on  Thun«day  afternoon,  a  will-knnwn  rh^meter 
mameil  Micbaul  Clark^  wliile  passiujr  the  comer  ol  Cathi-dral  wid  Franklin 
Stre«taf  espied  an  old  vtwmy  niiTni'd  Eilwftnl  G«tf  icr,  jwrchyd  nn  n  scaflTold  awlne- 
in|r  fipiiii<)it  the  side  of  a  new  hoiiiie,  imsy  applying;  a  |MiinterV  bruflh  to  the 
Atmcture^  and  regardless  of  all  (liiuf|^«i  bcluw.  hkiili  liad  bueii  pr?viou9lr  con- 
cerned, on  cippowiLe  8ide#,  in  several  ftireet  affrays ;  and  Clark,  thinking  it  a  good 
time  to  let  him  know  he  waj^  about  ngain,  slipped  up,  and  eomtneiiced  iihiwiinjn: 
at  Gettier  wilh  a  revolver.  After  several  shots  had  bt-en  wasted,^  one  of  the  balln 
took  effect  in  Getlier's  sidci  wounding  him  ^iightly.  Clark  then  ran^  and  Get- 
tier,  Jumping  down,  raced  him  for  froine  di«tanc4%  &t.  —  (BaiL)  Sunt  Aug.  7, 
1858. 

Another  party  was  raced'  ai  far  a»  the  house  adjoining  the  bank.  —  Ba!(imorM 

Raoe-Traok,     The  track  upon  a  race-ground. 

We  dn  aot  think  that  Teunea»ee  i*  likely  to  he  much  of  a  battle-^ound  here- 
after.    There  'i  more  probahility  of  her  being  a  race-track.  —  LouUvitle  Jt/ut^nat. 

Rack,  for  irreck.     As  in  the  expression,  "  He  \s   gone  to  rack  and 

ruin." 
Rackabones.     A  lean  horse;  an  emaciated  creature 

He  is  afraid  that  tlit«i  met tltf dome  charger  [upon  which  he  was  leading  another 


•hp 


bor?.e]  cannot  bo  trusted  going  down 


hill,  otherwiiie  he  would  let  go  of  the  old 


Haddle.  Tn  New  England,  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  wooden 
bar,  with  a  row  of  upright  pefrH  set  m  it,  which  is  employed  by 
domestic  weavers  to  keep  the  warp  of  a  proper  width,  and  prevent 
it  from  beeoming  entangled  when  it  is  wound  u|xin  the  beam  of  a 
loom.  —  Webxter.     It  is  an  Engli,Kh  term. 

Raft.  1 .  A  frame  or  float,  made  by  laying  pieces  of  timlj>er  across 
each  other.  — Johmon.  In  North  America,  rafts  are  constructed 
of  immense  size,  and  comprise  timljer,  boards,  staves,  &c.  They 
are  floated  down  from  the  interior  to  the  tide-waters»  being  pro* 
pelled  by  the  force  of  the  current,  aaaiatcd  by  large  oars  and  sails, 
to  their  place  of  destination.  The  men  employed  on  these  rafts 
construct  rude  huts  upon  them,  in  which  they  often  dwell  for  sev- 
eral weeks  before  arriving  at  the  places  where  they  are  taken  to 
pieces  for  shipping  to  foreign  parts. 

2.  This  term  is  alno  applied  to  a  large  collection  of  timber  and 
fallen  trees,  which,  floating  down  the  great  rivers  of  the  West*  are 
arrested  in  their  downward  course  by  flats  or  shallow  places.  Here 
they  accumulate,  and  sometimes  block  up  the  river  for  miles.  The 
great  rajl  on  Red  River  extended  twenty  miles,  and  required  an 
immense  outlay  of  money  to  remove  it  in  order  to  make  the  river 
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It  wa»  over  this  m/t  ihmt  poor  Will  Harrod  fared  when  b«  w»«  escaping  from 
tbe  Camanche*.  Anrt  what  i*  left  ot  the  rfi/t,  and  what  the  pilot  explained  in 
tbem,  did  Qot  dtsappoint  them  The  history  of  the  nt/t  can  be  made  out  clearly 
enoti|(b  bj  any  travtllcr  who  p«!*»e*  up  the  river.  —  E.  E  Hah^  Adp^nturtt  t*f 

8,  A  large  number,  a  host.     Vulgar. 

We  have  killed  Calhoun  an«l  Biddle ;  hot  there  is  a  raft  of  fellowi  to  put  down 
yet,  —  Mnjar  jDoteninjf't  Lttitr^  p,  03, 

We  Ve  flhcmls  of  shad,  whole  rafiM  of  canvas-back  ducki,  and  no  end  of  terra' 
pins*  —burton,  IVai/gtrit^. 

Among  it*  notice«  to  correspondent*,  an  exchange  paper  iaya:  **  Arvj/t  of 
ongioal  articlei  are  on  file  for  next  we«k/'  We  hope  none  of  them  will  prove 
tncra  liimber.  —  K.  T  Tribune, 

The  £Ider>  wife  waa  a  tick-tookin'  woman^  with  a  whole  raft  6*  young  onea 
tqualiiti^  rottxtd  her.  —  Widum  Btdott  Papert^  p.  210. 

To  raft.     To  transport  on  a  raft.  —  Webster. 

SUfUng.     The  businesA  of  construe  ting  and  floating  rafts* 

Haltaman.     A  man  who  foUows  the  business  of  rafting, 

lUig,  To  tale  the  raff  off  the  btuh^  or  simply  to  fake  the  rag  off^  it  to 
bear  away  the  palm. 

I  had  an  ereriaAtin'  fast  Narragannett  pacer.  I  waa  conpiderahle  prnud  of  him, 
I  aM>ure  yon;  for  he  took  tkt  ra^  off  the  ivsh  in  great  style.  —  Snm  Slich^  Human 
Nature,  p.  S18. 

*'  iHm't  be  ftkeered/'  sais  I,  **Gineral,  don't  be  skeered.  I  ain't  a  Roin*  for  to 
hurt  you,  but  ji.it  to  nalute  yoo  aa  my  senior  ofBcer*  for  it  taote  oft^ii  two  such 
old  heroeA  like  you  and  me  meet^  I  can  tell  you  Ynii  fit  at  Wjiterino,  and  I  fit 
at  Bunker's  Hill ;  you  whipt  the  French,  and  we  whipt  the  KiijucUiib.  P*mpB 
history  can't  show  jist  two  such  battJei  as  them ;  they  tnkt  tJke  rag  off  quite.  ^'  — 
Sam  SUdt  in  Enytand,  cb,  98* 

Rag  Carpet,  A  carpet  made  of  rags,  fonnerly  made  by  families,  but 
now  woven  by  hand,  the  rags  being  first  cut  into  strips. 

Rag  Monej.     Paper  money. 

Raid,  A  hostile  or  predatory  incursion,  especially  an  inroad  or  incur- 
sion of  mounted  men,  A  Scoltiah  word,  which  within  a  few  year.s 
has  come  to  be  much  used  in  the  United  States.  —  Webster,  A  hos- 
tile incurMion.  —  Wn^fhf,  Prov.  Die. 

The  word  is  not  found  in  Johnson  or  Richardson »  but  appears  in 
I.rfitliara's  edition  of  the  former,  with  examples  of  its  use  from  liv- 
ing authors. 

There  flfe  permanent  conquests » temporary  occupatioas,  and  oecasional  raids.  — 
fferberi  Spencer ^  Frinciptu  of  Biolo^. 
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Jamieson  has  liade^  Raid,  An  iuvasion  properly  of  the  eqnestruui 
kind,  which  he  derives  from  the  Ang.-Sax.  ridan,  to  ride.  He  alM 
gives  early  examples  of  its  use.  —  Scottish  Die. 

Schyr  Andrew  syne  wyth  stalwort  hand 

Made  syndry  tudii  in  Ingland.  —  Wyntoum^  viii.  34,  84. 

RaiL  A  piece  of  timber,  cleft,  hewed,  or  sawed,  inserted  in  upright 
posts  for  fencing.  The  common  rails  among  farmers  are  rou^, 
being  used  as  they  are  split  from  the  chestnut  or  other  trees.  — 
Webster.' 

Rail-Car.     A  car  for  transporting  passengers  on  railroads. 

To  rail  it    To  travel  by  railroad. 

From  Petersburgh,  I  railed  it  through  the  North  Carolina  pitch,  tar,  turpentine, 
and  lumber  country,  to  the  great  American  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  and  lumber 
depot,  —  Wilmington.  The  prospect  i8,  from  the  car-windown,  continuously  an 
immensity  of  pine,  pine,  nothing  but  pine-trees,  broken  here  and  there  with  open* 
ings  of  pine  under-brush.  —  Lei/er  in  N.  Y.  Tribune^  May  22, 184S. 

Railroad  Nomenclature.  In  all  that  appertains  to  railroads,  loco- 
motives, and  travelling  by  rail,  we  use  quite  different  terms  from 
the  corresponding  ones  used  in  England,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following:  — 

In  the  U.  S.  we  say  Railroad ;  In  England,  Railway. 

„  „  „  Railroad  Depot;.  „  Railway  Station. 

„  „  „  Cowcatcher  or  Pilot;  „  Plough. 

f)  „  „  Engineer;  „  Engine-driver. 

I,  ,,  „  Fireman;  „  Stoker. 

„  ,,  ,,  Conductor;  ,.  Guard. 

„  „  „  Ticket  Otfioe:  „  Hooking  Office. 

ff  M  M  Rn^'fCnffe;  „  Luggage. 

„  „  „  Bagt,'n^^  Car ;  „  Luggage  Van. 

„  ,,  ,,  l•a^f^^engc^  Car;  „  Carriage. 

„  ,,  „  Track;              .  ^^             "  ^'"^^^ 

„  „  ,,  Turn-out;        ^  *''   •              ,,  Siding. 

„  „  „  Frog;  „  Crossing  Plate. 

„  „  „  Switches;  ,,  Points. 

„  ,,  „  Check  Kails;  „  Guard  Rails. 

,,  „  ,,  Trucks  (under  the  Cars);        „  Bogies. 

„  „  „  Switching  off;  „  Shunting. 

„  „  „  Freight  Train ;  „  Goods  Train. 

To  railroad.    To  be  a  conductor  on  a  railroad.     Pennsylvania. 
Raise.     To  make  a  raise  is  a  vulgar  American  phrase,  meaning  to  make 
a  haul,  to  raise  the  wind. 

The  chances  were  altogether  favorable  for  making  a  raise ^  without  fear  of 
detection.  —  Simon  Suygs^  p.  48. 

I  made  a  raife  uS  &  horse  and  saw,  after  being  a  wood-piIer*8  apprentice  for  a 
while.  — Nealj  Sketch  f. 
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To  ndmB,  I,  To  caujie  to  grow;  to  procure  to  be  produced ,  bred,  or 
propagated:  as,  to  ratW  wbeati  barley,  hops^  &c. ;  to  raise  horseSi 
oxen,  or  abeep.  — IVebnter. 

To  ratjie  \a  applied  in  the  Southern  States  to  tbe  breeding  of 
Kegroes.  It  is  also  eometimea  heard  at  the  North  among  the  illit- 
erate; as,  **  I  was  raised  in  Connecticut,*'  meaning  brought  up  there. 
See  more  in  Pickering's  Vocabulary. 

Too  know  I  w*»  raiitd^  as  tb^y  say  in  Vlrjfinra,  among  th«  mountainit  of  the 
ISfoTih.  —  PauUimff,  LttUr$/rom  tU  S<mth,  Vi*L  I.  p,  »5, 

Old  KegTO  BilU  belonging  to  Mr,  Sump^yn,  Hunt  Co,^  Virgiota,  was  raised 
tfaeic^  and  served  in  the  Amcriciti  Revolution,  a  portion  of  the  time  u  a  lenrant 
to  Washington.  ^(  Wash,)  Et,  Star,  Jiin,  7,  ]$&7. 

MiM  Aiplijrsda  had  talked  ofrakm'  a  clitld  from  the  poor-house,  and  to  rattm' 
hmr  own  help  —  3fn,  Stotce,  OLltomn  FoJkt,  p.  m. 

2.  To  obtain  with  difficulty  or  in  a  discreditable  manner. 

d.  To  make  up,  fabricate,  invent;  as,  **  That 'a  a  tale  they  Ve 
rmMed  oo  me,"  meaning  some  ludicrous  or  disgraceful  anecdote 
tn'reoted  against  a  person.     Western. 

To  raiae  a  Bead.  This  expression  is  uised  at  the  We^t,  arid  means  to 
bring  to  a  head^  to  make  succeed.  The  figure  is  taken  f torn  brandy, 
rum,  or  other  liquors*  which  will  not  **  raise  a  bead,"  unless  of  the 
proper  strength. 

The  result  wft»,  if  the  eonrention  had  heen  then  held,  the  party  woaldal  hava 
been  able  to  mite  a  btad.  —  Lttftrfnm  Ohio^  N.   F.  Triune,  1840. 

To  raise  a  Racket.     To  make  a  racket  or  noise. 

I  see  it  wam't  do  use  mutn'  a  radhrt ;  so  I  concluded  I  *d  have  satisficUon  out 
of  him,  ftnd  began  shakin*  my  fiftt  at  him.  —  Southern  Sketchti^  p.  36. 

To  faiee  Cain.     To  cause  a  disturbance;  to  make  a  row. 

Now  bring  Mexico  into  the  Union,  and  I  *d  like  to  know  which  of  the  great 
powers  would  undertake  to  dictate  to  her,  or  tell  her  what  ibe  nnistt  do.  .  .  . 
There  wot*l<lit*t  be  any  ^trutiin"  about,  end  ralkin"  big,  and  threatenin'  io  raiu^* 
Cain,**  —  Hammond,  Lnhn  nnd  Forest  Scenet. 

**l  il  Jell  you  what,  S"lomon  Peters."  mid  Midi  Aj)p^yxia,  '*  I  'd  jest  as  soon 
have  the  red  dragon  in  the  Revelation  a  comiu*  down  on  my  hou»e  a9  a  boy  I  If 
I  don't  work  hard  enough  now«  I  *d  like  to  know,  without  bavin'  a  boy  aroiind 
raistn'  gineral  Cain,'*—  Mrt.  Stoifit^  Okitown  Folks,  p.  liei. 

A  man  who  had  been  beating  his  wife,  and  was  rtixsintf  Cain  with  a  white  woman, 
both  being  drunk^  was  arrested  and  locked  wp^  —  N.  Y.  HeraU, 

To  raise  one'a  Dander,     To  get  into  a  passion.     See  Dander, 

If  John  Bull  had  riz  our  dander 

Set  tin*  foot  on  yonder  shore. 
Then  we  should  have  holler'd  grander 
Than  the  broad  Atlantic^  roar. 

[Ltmdon]  Pimek,  Feb.  7, 1S63. 
33 
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Every  time  I  come  ap  from  ham^'uuut,  I  found  Jena  hangin*  round  Uitt  (pd, 
lookia*  ftwful  sweet,  and  a  fellow  oouldn  t  go  near  her  without  rniiin*  his  dnmi^r, 
Robby  StpioUer  lAft, 

To  ral»e  one's  Hair.  In  the  semi-barbarous  dialect  ujied  by  ibe  buntera, 
trappers,  and  others  who  traverse  the  great  plains  and  prairies  ol 
the  West,  scaJping  a  man  is  **  raising  (or  lifting)  kit  hair/- 

Kit  C«r«nfi  i«  the  paraj^QQ  of  moantnjneeri:  to  look  at  him,  no  one  would  Ihink 
that  the  tuild-looktng  bein^  tw^fore  him  ^'a»  an  incarnate  devil  in  an  Indian  f^l^Hl'^ 
and  had  raided  more  hair  f  rum  the  rednfiikina  ihan  any  two  men  tn  the  Weatem 
eomtry.  -^  Suaion,  Life  in  the  Far  Wai,  p.  IM. 

To  raiae  the  Hatchet  means,  among  the  American  Indiana^  to  pre- 
pare for  war;  '*  to  dipf  up  the  hatchet.**     See  Hatchet. 

In  Major  Robert  Rogers's  "  Tragedy  of  Ponteac,  or  the  Sarages 
of  America/*  (Lond.,  1766),  the  great  chief ,  address ing  Goremor 
8harpf  said:  — 

We  M  love  yon,  treat  you  as  our  friends  and  brothers. 
And  rrtii^  the  hatchet  only  in  your  cause. 

To  which  the  Governor  replied:  — 

Our  King  h  very  anxious  for  ynur  welfare, 
And  greatly  wishi-*  for  your  IjiVi^  and  Friendship; 
He  would  not  have  the  Hot^het  ever  mUed^ 
But  buried  deep^  *tampM  down,  and  covcr'd  o'er,  —  p.  21. 
Thus  do  I  rrtiV^  the  fffttchet  from  the  ground* 
Sharpened  and  brigljl  may  it  htt  staim^d  wirU  Btood.  — /5wIL,  p.  ^. 

Raising- Bee  or  Raising.  In  New  En^'Iand  and  the  North  em  States, 
the  ojieration  or  work  of  setting  up  the  frame  of  a  building.  — 
Webster. 

On  such  occajsions,  the  neighlioring  farmers  are  accnstomed  to 
Msemble  and  lend  thpir  assistance.  In  this  way,  the  framework  of 
the  largest  house  or  barti  is  set  up  in  a  few  hour^, 

Rftwnt^rfB  wcrf?  frequent,  where  honse*  i^pntng  up  nC  the  wnggpng  of  tha  fld- 
dle-«tick,  a»  the  wallt  ol  Thebes  epran/i^  up  of  yore  to  the  sound  of  the  lyre  of 
Amphion  — Knickxrbocki'r'sNew  Yftrt. 

Tlua  fpectacle  of  a  rainnfj,  tliough  so  eommon-plac«  an  affair  eNe where,  la 
something  worth  seeing  in  the  woods.  —  Mnt.  ChsvtrMU  FvrtH  Life, 

Rake.     A  comb.     Western  German  population. 

Rake  down.     A  taking  down,  a  scolding.     Borrowed  from  the  gam- 

ing'tablp,  and  the  rake  of  the  croupier,   **  That  rakes  down  my  pile/' 

a  Califomian  says  when  he  has  lost  his  venture  or  the  contents  of 

Ills  purse. 

I  hare  eapecled  to  be  ** blown  ap'*  in  priat  bjr  **S ^1"  hcfpia  now,  but 
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IPOtiM  fubmlt  with  A  good  fi^c«  to  A  **  rakt  <J(»imK,**  if  I  could  only  tucoeed  in 
stArting  a^iti  tab  "gray  goo^e  quilL**  —  N.  Y.  Spirit  o/tht  TimtM. 

RambuDctious.     Quarre  borne. 

Rampage.     To  be  riototis;  to  prance   about  in  a  riotous  mannef* 

He's  on  the  rampo^,^^  i.  e,  he *8  on  a  spree;  he  is  rioting.     Pro- 

rincial  in  England, 
Rancher.     See  Ranchman, 
Ranoheria.     (Span.)     The  place^  site,  or  house  in  the  country  where 

a  number  of  rancheros  collect  togifther.     The  collection  of  few  or 

many  huts  or  ranchos  into  a  small  village. 
Rancharo.     (Span.)     A  person  who  lives  in  a  raneho;  and  hence  any 

peasant  or  countryman. 

Ranchman.  A  word  made  from  the  Spanish  Eanchero,  An  owner, 
occupant,  or  manager  of  a  ranch. 

'T  in  a  record  prized  of  ranchmen^ 
Shepherds^  tiller*  of  th*  niil; 
^  And,  nmon|^"4t  the  *oei«l  topicn, 

Giveth  nit  the  farm-hmtR  new. 
Wm.  Bo^,  D^c.  qfa  Model  Xewipaper,  Pttttfr'i  Am*  Monthlif,  June,  1877> 

Rancbo  or  Ranch.   (Span,  raneho^)'  A  rnde  hut  of  pofits,  covered  witli 

hfanehes  or  thatch,  where  herdnmen  or  farm*laborer»  live  or  only 

lodge  at  night. 
Range.     1.  The  public  lands  of  the  United  Statea  are  surveyed  <m 

divided  Into  mngtn^  which  designate  the  order  of  their  arrangement 

into  townships*  —  Bourlej^^  Late  DicL 

2-  In  Texas,  the  prairies  on  which  the  large  herds  of  cattle  grtLTM 

and  range  are  called  cattle  or  ^tock  ranges. 

When  any  ponon  m«y  htint  e^trays  in  innther  stock  rttngt^  he  sbtlf  notify  tlie 
owner  of  said  stock  of  hb  intention.  —  Lfttcs  a/  T*xai. 

The  herd»niAn  agrcc«  to  dfliver  a  cvrtain  number  of  becvt^,  in  markctahl.- 
order.  .  .  .  The  rontjt  is  then  scoured^  and  the  requisite  ntimber  ribtaincd,  — 
OlmMUd*§  Texnt,  p.  871. 

Rapid.  The  part  of  a  river  where  the  current  moves  with  more  celerity 
than  is  common ;  a  sudden  descent  of  the  surface  of  a  stream  with- 
out actual  waterfall  or  cascade,  as  the  Lachine  rapith  of  the  St. 
LawTence,  ^ —  Wehitter.  The  word  is  not  in  the  latest  English  dic- 
tionary of  Dr.  Latham. 

Rastra.  (Span.)  A  sled;  a  drag.  An  instrament  used  by  the  Cali- 
fornia gold-miners,  consisting  of  two  heavy  stones  attached  by  a 
strap  to  a  horizontal  bar.  These  are  dragged  by  mule  power  slowly 
IDUXul  a  circular  trough,  through  which  a  small  stream  of  water  is 
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constantly  rnnning.  The  gold-bearing  quartz  is  here  ground  into  a 
paste,  and  the  gold  afterwards  separated  by  means  of  quicksilver. 

Rat  A  contemptuous  term  used  among  printers,  to  denote  a  man  who 
works  under  price. 

To  rat.     Among  printers,  to  work  under  price. 

Rat  Office.     A  printing-office  in  which  full  prices  are  not  paid. 

Ratoons.     1.  (Span,  retofio.)    Sugar-cane  of  the  second  and  third 
year's  growth,  of  which  cuttings  are  made  for  planting  the  succeed- 
ing year. 
2.  The  heart-leaves  in  a  tobacco-plant.  —  Webster, 
Rattlesnake.     (Crotalus  horridus.)    A  genus  of  serpents,  celebrated 
for  the  danger  which  accompanies  their  bite,  and  for  the  peculiar 
V  appendages  to  their  tail.     This  venomous  reptile,  of  which  there 

Jl^*)kllk       are  many  species,  is  exclusively  confined  to  America. 
I     i-  Real  Qlad.     **  I  *m  re<d  glad  to  see  you,'*  t.  e,  very  glad. 

Rear  Hona    (Pron.  rare,)    The  vulgar  name,  at  the  South,  for  the 
^       "  orthopterous  insect  called  the  Mantis,  Camel  Cricket,  or  Johnny 

y^^^M^Z^        Cock-horse. 

Re^ta.  (Span.)  A  rope  made  of  raw-hide  used  for  lassoing  horaea 
and  mules ;  a  rope  which  ties  one  horse  or  mule  to  another. 

Rebellionist.     One  who  favors  rebellion. 

A  very  large  vote  was  polled.  In  this  city,  it  reached  1,434,  which  is  only  80 
votes  less  than  the  rebellionUts  polled  in  the  whole  county  a  week  ago. —  WU- 
min^ton,  Del.y  Journal^  18C2. 

Reboso.  (Span.)  A  scarf  or  long  shawl  universally  worn  over  the 
head  and  shoulders  by  the  women  of  the  Spanish- American  States 
and  Territories. 

Receiptor.  A  person  to  whom  goods  levied  on  by  the  sheriff  are 
delivered,  on  his  undertaking  to  deliver  the  same  to  the  sheriff  on 
demand,  or  to  pay  the  amount  on  execution.  —  BurriWs  Law  Diet. 

RecoUember.     A  negroism  for  recollect  or  remember. 

To  reckon.  To  think;  to  imagine;  to  believe;  to  conjecture;  to 
conclude;  to  guess.  Used  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  as 
calculate  is  in  New  En^i^land  and  elsewhere.  It  is  provincial  in 
England  in  the  same  sense,  and  is  noticed  in  the  glossaries  of  Pegge 
and  Brockett.  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  his  remarks  on  the  Yorkshire 
dialect,  says:  "  '  I  reckon  '  comes  out  on  every  occasion,  as  perhaps 
aliens  would  expect  from  this  country  of  *  ready  reckoners.*"  — 
Nugce  Literaria^  p.  317. 
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•*0«neT»],  T  ^csfl  w«  best  say  aothin'  more  about  bribln\'*  mt^  T.  **  Well»" 
MjA  h«i,  **  Miijor,  1  rtekon  you  "re  right.'*  —  Major  Downiny^t  L*tttrt,  p.  2U8. 

I  My!  what  do  you  gue»«  about  lending  me  your  axe  fur  a  a  pell  V  Do  you 
reekniyou  cAn  spare  it  ?  —  J/r«.  Ciaren*!  ForeM  Lije^  Vol,  L  p.  Si. 

I  reckon  you  hardiy  everwas  at  a  shootiug^matchtttranger,  ffotti  tiie  cut  of 
jfOur  coat. —  Gtoryia  Sctms,  p.  I&fl. 

Recommend.  A  cotmneudatory  notice;  a  reoommendation.  New 
England. 

To  recoape.  (Fr.  recouper.)  To  dirainiBh  a  d^m  for  damages  hf 
auttiog  off  or  keeping  back  a  part;  to  make  up  a  loss*  in  general. 

This  old  word  ha*  been  revived  to  a  coDsiderable  extent  in  modern 
Iftw.  **  Where  a  man  brings  an  action  ftjr  breach  of  a  contract 
between  him  and  the  defendant,  and  the  latter  can  show  that  §ume 
stipulation  in  the  same  contract  was  made  by  the  plaintilf,  wliicEi 
he  ba^i  violated,  the  defendant  may,  if  he  choose,  in.Htead  of  suing 
in  his  term,  recoupe  his  damages,  arising  from  the  breach  committed 
by  the  plaintiff,  ^^helher  they  be  liquidated  or  not.  The  law  will 
cut  off  my  much  of  the  plaintiff's  claim  as  the  croas-dimiagwij  may 
come  to.'* —  Cowen  in  Wendell^ $  Reports ^  Vol.  XX IL  p.  150. 

Recoiipment.  Defalcation  or  discounting  from  a  demand.  A  keep- 
ing back  sometliing  which  is  due^  becauKt*  there  i»  an  equitable 
reason  to  withhold  it.  The  principle  of  recoupment  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  State  of  New  York  in  several  cases  of  recent  oocur- 
reooe.  —  BurriiPs  Law  DieL 

Had.     See  .Vary  ^erf,  ^.^.-r^^e^a^*^^     Wv^^-^*^^ 

Red.  To  red  up.  (Old  £ug.  red^  Ang.-Sax^Jk^eiMij^.)  To  clear 
away,  to  set  in  order.  —  Wedgwmd.  This  is  nearer  the  Saxon 
origin  than  the  more  common  term  **  to  nW.*'  Jamieson,  however, 
gives  it  precisely  the  same  meaning  aa  we  do.  He  says  *^  to  red  up 
a  houte  is  to  put  it  in  order,  to  remove  any  thing  that  might  be  an 
incumbrance  t'* 

To  tell  that  these  thiogi  be  rtdd  up  and  braw, 

Bim'K  Hthmn-e^  p.  125^ 
Red  Adder.     See  Copperhead, 

Red-Bud.  {Cercis  Canwiensis,)  A  smiUl  omamentrd  tree,  noted 
for  its  pink  lowers,  which  at  a  distance  resemble  those  of  the 
peach-tree.  It  grows  on  rich  soil  from  New  York  to  Ohio,  Ken- 
tncky,  and  southwards.     Also  called  Judas-tree. 

Red  Cent.     A  common  term  for  the  copper  cent 

When  General  WaahiDgtou  bad  got  through  with  hb  Bghtio',  .  .  .  govern- 
ment owed  bin  I  hundreds  of  millloiH  of  dollars,  and  hadift  tb«  flri^t  rtd  ctni  to 
pay  with.  —  Hammond* 9  1^€  and  FvrtM  Setrus. 
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Eveiy  thing  iu  New  Orleans  sells  by  dimes,  bits,  and  picayunes;  and  as  fer 
oopptr  money  I  have  not  seen  the  first  red  cent,  —  Bayard  Taylor  us  N»  T, 
Tribune. 

H most  have  a  million  of  dollars,  and  a  man  with  that  is  not  poor  in  anj 

country ;  certainly  it  was  a  great  catch  for  Miss  L ,  without  a  red  oemi  of  her 

own.  —  The  Upper  Ten  Thousand,  p.  U7. 

Red-Dog  Money.  A  term  applied,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  to  cer- 
tain bank-notes  which  have  on  their  back  a  large  red  stamp. 

The  late  General  Banking-law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
was  applied  to  all  new  banks,  as  well  as  to  those  the  charters  of 
which  were  renewed,  obliged  the  parties  or  individuals  associated  to 
deposit  secunties  with  the  comptroller,  and  receive  from  him  blank 
notes  of  various  denominations,  signed  or  bearing  the  certificate  of 
the  comptroller  or  officer  authorized  by  him.  These  notes  bore  a 
red  stamp  on  their  backs. 

The  free  admission  under  this  law  of  securities  of  a  very  ques- 
tionable character  induced  many  persons,  both  individually  and  col- 
lectively, to  organize  banks  of  issue;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  circulating  medium  soon  consisted  of 
the  notes  of  the  free  banks,  bearing  the  red  stamp.  The  community, 
generally,  did  not  consider  these  notes  as  safe  as  those  issued  by  the 
old  banks,  and  stigmatized  them  as  red  dogsj  and  the  currency  as  red- 
dog  money.  The  character  of  the  securities,  however,  has  since  been 
improved  by  an  act  which  demands  that  only  certain  stocks  of  well- 
established  reputation  shall  be  admitted;  and  consequently  the 
odium  which  existed  against  the  lirst  banks  created  under  the  law 
is  now  done  away  with.  In  Michigan,  they  apply  the  term  blue-pup 
money  to  bank-notes  having  a  blue  stamp  on  their  backs. 

Much  bogus  coin  and  wild-cat,  rtd-doy  bith^  are  in  circulation;  but,  as  a  general 
principle,  sliinphisters  are  regarded  cautiously,  aud  uothing  is  given  for  nothing. 
North,  Slace  of  the  Lamp,  p.  38. 

Shakspeare  makes  one  of  his  characters  say  :  — 

''  How  sweet  the  moonshine  sleeps  upon  this  bank." 
But,  in  this  '^red-doy**  and  '*  wild-cat*'  era,  the  reading  about  banks  aud  moon- 
shine should  be  modernized  tiuis  :  — 

"  Uow  sweet  these  banks  do  sloop  upon  this  moonshine." 

Jm  Salle  Pren. 

To  redeem.  To  pay  the  value  in  specie  of  any  promissory  note,  bill, 
or  other  evidence  of  debt  given  by  the  State,  by  a  company  or  cor- 
poration, or  by  an  individual.  The  credit  of  a  State,  a  banking 
company,  or  individual,  is  good  when  they  can  redeem  all  their 
stock,  notes,  or  bills  at  par.  —  Webster.  This  sense  of  the  word  is 
peculiar  to  us,  and  is  not  noticed  by  any  English  lexicographer.  In 
England,  they  cash  notes,  bank-bills,  &c. 
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HedemptioneT.  Tbin  nsme  is  given  in  the  Southern  States  to  those 
Germans,  Jri^ht  and  other  Europeftiis  who  emigrate  from  their  own 
ocmntry  to  the  United  States,  and  sell  their  8emce4  for  a  term  of 
time  to  paj  their  passage-money  and  other  exf>enses.  —  Picltring. 

R#d-Bje.     1,  Fiery  new  whislcey;  the  same  as  Bald- Fact, 

\  prom i nod  th«  overwer  a  new  covering  and  a  dcmijobn  of  rtd-tye,  If  all  went 
•tntgbt,  got  my  littte  flxtnt  toigether,  and  olT  I  wt-  —  M  T,  Spirit  oftht  Timet, 

2.  One  of  the  names  for  the  Coppexhead  Snake,  which  see. 

Red'Head.  (^Fuligula  ferina.)  A  red-headed  duck  found  through- 
out the  United  States.     Ita  flesh  is  greatly  esteemed. 

I>r.  SharpleftB,  n/f  Philadelphia,  saya  he  ctmld  never  dUtJngui«h  much  dlller- 
*Bce  In  flavor  b«tvretQ  canv«»-Uaek«  and  red^Ktadt^  and  that  many  of  the  latter 
arc  sold  as  canva»-backi  ind  eaten  an  tueh  by  tho»e  who  iintfens  to  know  alt 
about  the  divine  flavor  —  BoffartJm^  /Veirf,  Corrr^  and  TVttp  SkooHttff^  p.  171. 

Red  Horses.     A  nickname  applied  to  the  natives  of  Kentucky. 

R^d-hot.     **  We  had  a  red-hot  time/'  i.  €.  a  **  jolly ''  time. 

Reding.  A  compound  used  to  redden  the  jambs  and  hearth  of  an 
open  wood  fire-place;  perhaps  Venetian  red. 

Red-Men.    The  American  Indians^  so  called  from  their  color. 

Siact  the  md^mtn  have  become  known  to  un^  numerouB  IribeM  ba^-e  been  extin- 
gttlahed^  with  all  their  peculiar  customit  and  jnititutionj;  yet,  ae  a  whole,  the 
ludlun  remains.  —  Lnphtim'n  Antuft*  ttf  H^Utotuin^  p.  30. 

Children,  you  a»k  why  ihe  redmtn  keep  moving  towards  the  *ettin^  unn,  and 
why  the  pale-face*  follow  ?  You  ask  if  the  place  where  the  lun  Beta  will  ever  be 
nached,  and  if  pale  men  will  go  there  to  plough  and  bttild.  —  Cotter,  Tht  Red 
Skiiu,  p.  mi. 

The  red-man^  too, 
Has  left  the  blooming  wilds  he  ranged  *o  long, 
And  neaj^r  to  the  KiNL-ky  Mountains  sought 
A  wilder  hunting  ground.  —  Brt/ant^  The  Prairiti, 

The  recZ-man  smuked  his  pipe,  or  trimmed  tlie  fire, 

And  mAttx  a  tale  he  io  our  father  tuld 
Of  barbarous  battle  and  of  ulaughtt-T  dire, 
That  OB  Paw  tucket's  mart^e  there  chanced  of  old. 

Dur/tf,  Whakheer,  Canto  IH* 
Red  Race.     The  American  Indians. 

We  need  not  look  to  Mexico  or  any  other  country  for  the  descendants  of  the 
mound -builderft.  We  probably  t^ee  them  in  the  present  red  ract  of  the  same  or 
adjacent  regiout. — LaphamU  Antu{»,  q/  Wi^eofmn^  p.  2^. 

Red-Root,  {Ceanothu*  Americanm.)  A  shrub  found  upon  the  prai- 
ries near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Ingiily  esteemed  as  a  subt^ititut+A  for 
tea*     It  resembles  the  tea  of  comtnerce,  and  aftords  ati  excellent 
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beverage.  —  Scenes  in  the  Rocky  Mountains^  p.  28.     Ako  known  m 
New  Jer&ey  tea*  which  see. 

Red-Skin,     An  American  Indian. 

WJjat  may  be  right  and  proper  in  a  rfrfnub'n  m*r  lie  Mtiftil  in  a  man  who  kaa 
not  even  a.  crtMis  m  bItHKl  to  pltmi  fur  his  ignonLULe.  —  Cooper^  Liut  of  (he  J(fo> 
kkftn*. 

To  red  up.     To  put  in  order;  as,  to  red  up  a  room*     Pennsylvania. 

Red  Viper*     See  Copperhead. 

Reed-Bird.     See  Bobolink, 

To  reek.     To  wreak;  t*:>  avenge;  to  revenge. 

The  iiraple  fact  was,  they  did  not  rectnve  froiii  General  Fremont  that  contid- 
STBtion  to  whtcli  they  thought  their  importmice  entitled  them ;  »iid  so  .  .  »  they 
one  after  another  '*  went  home  to  reik  tliomN:lve.«<  ujjoii  exprvssittn  "  in  the  three 
volumes  [iif  the  **  Chicago  Tribune,"  as]  aforesaid.  —  *V.  T.   Tt-ibvnt^  Feb.  a5» 

Reform  School.  A  school  for  the  confinement^  instruction,  and  refor- 
tnation  of  juvenile  offenders,  and  of  yomig  peraona  of  idle,  vicioas, 
ajid  vagrant  habits. 

Regalia.  The  banners,  aprons^  badges,  and  other  decorations  used  by 
the  Society  of  Odd  Fellows.  It  la  singular  that  this  term»  which 
fiigiiifies  the  trappings  of  royalty^  should  have  been  chosen  by  thia 
liuge  and  respectable  body  for  their  Hiinjde  decorations. 

Regent  In  the  State  of  NVw  York,  the  member  of  a  corporate  body 
which  u  inve.sted  with  the  .-^ufw^rintiiiiJcnce  of  all  the  colleges,  acad- 
emies, and  schools  in  the  State,  This  board  consists  of  twenty-one 
members,  who  are  called  '*  the  regenin  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York.*'  They  are  apfxjjnted  and  removable  by  the  Legisla- 
ture. They  have  jK)wer  to  grant  acts  of  incorporation  for  colleges; 
to  vkit  and  inspect  all  colleges,  academies,  and  sclKX)is,  and  to 
make  regulatioua  for  governing  the  same.  —  Statute*  of  New  Vork. 

Regifltcring  Punoh.  An  instriinipnt  used  by  railroad  conductors,  with 
whi(!h  they  are  required  to  cut  from  a  card  the  amount  of  fares  they 
receive.     See  Gomf  Punch, 

Regret.  A  note  declining  an  invitation,  and  containing  an  expression 
of  regret  for  the  same;  as,  *'  I  can't  go  to  Mrs.  Jones's  ball  next 
Wednesday,  but  must  send  a  regret.**     A  new  lady's  term. 

Regular  Nominee.  A  candidate  chosen  by  a  conventioti  or  a  cftuetiB 
for  a  political  office. 

When  the  arera^^e  Democrat  refuse*  to  snpport  the  xftjutnr  nnmimf*,  regsrdlett 
of  their  pergonal  chameters,  diicipUoe  ii  destivyed  atid  dii«ster  •aaund.^JVL  F. 
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ipttr  Wi^.  Very  often  in  the  import  of  stock  sales  the  letters  il  w. 
■n  lltaehed  to  certain  o|)eratiotiii.  This  ^*  regular  way  '*  m^ans  the 
delivery  of  the  stock  sold  the  next  day.  All  sales  for  cash  are  for 
iinmediate  delivery.  — Hutu's  Mtrch.  Mag.y  Vol.  XXXVIT. 
Aebaih.  A  cooking  over  again;  a  renewal  or  repetition  in  another 
form      Di>ubtle«s  of  English  origin,  though  not  in  the  diction ariea. 

Governor  Tallmailge,  in  speaking  of  Senator  Shit*ld«\s  proinifie  to 
present  the  memorial  of  the  "  Spiritualists  **  to  the  Senate^  and  his 
tai^eatment  of  it  afterwards,  says:  — 

I  confess  my  nurptise  th»t,  ititteftd  of  moving  for  ftti  inrestig»tion  by  a.  #«lect 
oommitti'e,  he  fthould  liave  given  io  advance  a  rehn^  of  wbat  bus  been  ao  often 
■aid  before  by  the  opponent!  of  Apiritualism.  —  Htaling  of  NatioH»t  Appendix, 
p.  468. 

I  understand  that  Dr.  Gwjn's  ppeecb  here,  Ihe  other  evening,  wfla  principaUy 
mrthfuh  ol  hii  Trcka  effort  —  Senator  Bfoderick'i  Speech  in  Cnlifm-nia^  Auj?,. 
18(9. 

T6  reinsure.     To  insure  the  same  property  a  second  time  by  other 
underwriters.  —  Web»ter. 

It  is  cojnmou  with  mvderwriters  or  insurance  companies^  when 
they  find  they  have  too  large  s  sum  insun»d  on  one  ship,  or  in  a 
particular  district,  to  reinsure  a  part  elsewhere. 

The  insurer  may  cau*e  the  property  rniured  to  be  reinsured  by  other  persooA. 
WaUh,  Fffnck  Ctm.  Code. 

To  reland.     To  go  on  shore  after  having  embarked,  —  WebMer. 

Reliable.     Suitable  or  fit  to  be  relied    on;   worthy  of  dependence; 
trustworthy. 

To  the  use  of  this  word,  which  is  of  recent  introduction  into  the 
lAngtiage^  many  take  exception,  maintaining  that  it  is  unnecessary, 
and  irregular  in  its  formation.  It  is,  however*  a  most  convenient 
substitute  for  the  phrase  to  be  relied  upon.  —  Webster. 

In  noticing  this  word,  Mr.  Latham,  in  his  new  edition  of  John- 
eon's  **  Dictionary,"  says  that,  although  it  in  more  common  in 
America  tlmu  in  Great  Brit^iin,  there  is  no  proof  that  it  originated 
in  the  former  country;  and  adds  that  it  ia  ^*  more  Hiieful  than  correct/' 
for  which  assertion  he  gives  hia  reasons. 

According  lo  General  Livingston**  hwmorou*  account,  bw  own  villaj*e  of  Eliza- 
belbtown  wa*  not  much  more  reliable^  being  peopled  in  Iho^e  H^irntcd  liniea  bv  un- 
known, nnrecommendedatrangen,  guiUy-lookiag Tories,  and  very  knavish  Whig:ii, 
W.  Irving. 

Religion.     To  get  religion  is  a  technical  term   among  certain  sects, 
meaning  to  be  converted. 

To  remind,  for  remember ;  as,  *'  The  company  will  please  remind.^*    A 
New  York  vulgarism. 
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Removability.    The  capacity  of  being  remored  from  an 
station;  capacity  of  being  displaced. — Webster. 

Ranch  and  Rense.    Vulgar  pronunciation  of  the  word  riiue. 

Rendition,  for  rendering,     A  new  use  of  the  word. 

The  ''  Baltimore  Sun,"  of  Aug.  17.  1858,  after  recording  the 
acquittal  of  a  man  tried  for  murder,  says:  — 

On  the  refulUion  of  the  verdict,  the  large  audience  present  manifested  enthui- 
astic  approbation. 

At  half  past  seven  o'clock  this  evening,  two  gentlemen  are  announced  to  deliver 
addresses  to  the  public  on  behalf  of  the  *'  Bible  Union  '*  organization,  which  haa 
for  its  purpose  the  closest  possible  rendition  of  the  meaning  of  the  original  text 
of  the  Scriptures  into  English  and  other  modem  tongues.  —  If  at.  InUUigemcer^ 
Nov.  11,  1858. 

Renewedly.  Anew;  again;  once  more.  A  word  often  used  by 
American  preachers,  but  not  supported  by  good  English  use. — 
Worcester, 

To  reopen.  To  open  again.  —  Webster,  This  word  is  much  used. 
The  theatre  reopens  for  the  season ;  the  schools  reopen  after  their 
vacations. 

Repeater.  A  person  who  votes  more  than  once  at  an  election,  a  coa- 
tom  extensively  practised  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Fhila> 
delphia. 

Li  his  examination,  Sept.  18,  1877,  before  the  Aldermanic  Inves- 
tigation Committee  of  New  York,  Mr.  W.  M.  Tweed  said:  — 

As  an  organizer  of  repeaters^  Mr.  Morissey  had  no  superior;  ami,  when  the  ring 
was  in  iwwer,  such  capacity  was  always  fully  recognized. 

Repetitious.     Repeating;  containing  repetition. —  Webster, 

Mr.  Pickering  notices  this  word,  which  he  thinks  is  peculiar  to 
the  writer  from  whom  the  following  extract  is  taken :  — 

The  observation  which  you  have  quoted  from  the  Ablx'  Haynal,  which  has 
been  written  off  in  a  succession  not  much  loss  repetitious  or  protracted  than  that 
in  which  school-boys  of  fonner  times  wrote.  —  Remarks  on  the  Review  oj" Inchi' 
quins  Letttrs^  Boston,  1815. 

Mr.  Worcester,  however,  cites  the  North  American  Review  and 
R.  Anderson  as  authorities  for  its  use.  It  is  now  becoming  more 
common. 

Reportorial.  Of  a  reporter,  as  **  its  editorial  and  reportorial  depart- 
ments.'' —  The  Independent.  It  is  noticed  by  Webster,  who  calls  it 
an  ill-formed  word. 

Reprobacy.      Reprobateness. 

We  are  astonished  that. such  reprobacy  could  be  awakened  even  by  the  thun- 
ders of  W hitefield.  — //arycr'j  Mag.,  Dec.,  1860. 
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RepoblJcazui.  A  party  name  which  has  been  seyeral  times  a^lopted 
in  the  hbtory  of  Amencau  |;>oliticsi.  It  is  now  (ISOO)  held  by  a 
purty  formally  organized  in  the  year  1856,  the  main  *♦  plank  "  of 
whose  **  platfonn  '^  is  opposition  to  the  exteni«ion  of  siaveiy  to  new 
territories.  On  account  of  their  siipfiosed  fondness  for  the  Negroes, 
they  have  been  commonly  styled  by  their  opponeutB  Black  Bepub^ 
licanM, 

The  Rtpvblicnn  parti-,  sj  our  Tt«d<'r9  are  w«1]  aware^  was  callerl  into  ^>eing 
•oltly  to  reaUt  the  encroachmetiti  of  slavery  upon  the  frc<f  tcmtorv  nf  \htt  irnion» 
and  upon  the  free  States.  It  was  a  coinbinatiitn  of  men  of  varying  poliiieal 
anteeedealt:  »oine  \iwX  been  Whigu,  »ir>me  Uemricnit*,  *otne  Anierkans,  some 
AMltionlaU,  lome  had  always  kept  aloof  from  politica.  —  N.  Y,  Tribune^  July 
.  9«  1858. 

Repudiatloiilst     One  who  favors  repudiation  of  debts. 

Jeff  l*«vi«  waft  ftrit  known  in  public  life  aa  a  rrpudMHomst.  —  N.  Y.  Trlhunt^ 
Jati.  31,  1^6^. 

VallaDdl^ham  the  rtpmdiaiUmut,  —  Sam  FramcUeo  BufUHn^  Oct  ^  18^9. 

neqnisitloD.  A  demand  of  the  executive  of  one  county  or  State  upon 
another  for  a  fugitive  from  Justice. 

Under  the  old  confederatioti  of  the  AmcHcan  States,  Conierre^s  often  made 
TOfuidtitm*  on  the  States  for  money  to  supply  the  treajtury ;  but  they  had  no 
power  to  enforce  the  requintions,  aud  the  Slalca  a«gkct«d  or  partially  complied 
with  them.  -AUz.  ffamittim. 

Heaenration.  A  tract  of  public  land  reserved  or  set  aside  for  some 
public  nse,  as  for  schools »  the  Indians,  &c. 

Besrreationt  of  land  thirty  mi1e»  vquare  shall  be  surveyed  on  the  froatier  for 
the  friendly  Indiana.  —  Lftwt  o/  T^itoM, 

Reaerre.  A  reservatiorj  of  land,  set  aside  for  a  particular  purpose,  as 
••  tlie  Western  Reserve,"  formerly  the  •*  Connecticut  Reserve,'* 
imginally  set  apart  for  the  School  fund  of  Connecticut;  the  **  Clergy 
Reserve, *'  in  Canada  for  the  supjxirt  of  the  clergy. 

Resident  G-raduate,  Graduates  of  colleges  and  of  Theological  Semi- 
naries, who  are  desirous  of  pursuing  their  studies  at  a  collf^ge,  with- 
out joining  any  of  its  departments.  They  may  attend  the  public 
lectures  given  in  the  institution,  and  enjoy  the  use  of  its  library. 

Reeolve.  Legal  or  official  determination ;  legislative  act  concerning 
a  private  person  or  corporation,  or  concerning  some  private  busi- 
ness. Public  acts  of  a  leqrislature  respect  the  State;  and  to  give 
them  validity,  the  bills  for  such  acts  must  pass  tlu'ough  all  the 
legislative  forms.  Rrnofrejt  are  usually  private  acta,  and  are  often 
poased  with  less  formality.  —  Webfier, 
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BestitationiBto.  A  religious  »ect  which  ba«  reoentl^  >pniDR  up  in 
Worce^t^r  aod  »oine  other  places*  The  following  aooofmi  U  given 
of  it  by  the  **  Worceater  Tnuiwjript:  *'  — 

The  RfStUufionists  belicTe  that  what  maa  lost  in  the  fall  is  now 
begiDningto  be  restored;  arid  that  the  g^erm,  now  confined  to  their 
own  umal!  rmmber,  ia  yet  to  bud  and  flourish  till  it  covers  the  ea.Ttb. 
They  are  all  RtMitutiomMs  in  one  sense,  —  they  believe  that  every- 
thing is  to  come  back  to  itn  onginaJ  fonn  and  purity.  Their  Sab- 
bat h,  therefore,  occnra  on  Saturday,  as  the  original  day  of  won^bip; 
and  their  meetings  are  held  Friday  evening,  because  it  is  Sunday 
eve.  They  only  use  the  Lord's  prayer^  aa  that  alone  can  have  effi- 
cacy with  the  Father-  To  them  —  or  three  of  them  at  least  — i» 
committed  the  apostolic  gift  of  tongueH.  This  gift  appears  to  bo 
rather  useless,  as  the  words  epolcen  are  not  only  unintelligible  to  by- 
standers, but  to  the  others  who  have  a  like  gift*  till  the  inward 
manifestation  of  the  Spirit  make's  it  known.  They  are  God's 
chosen  and  willing  instruments,  in  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  now 
develojie  himself  partially,  but  through  whose  instrumentality  the 
wo  lid  is  soon  to  t»e  entirely  resitored. 

Tkis  sect,  email  in  iiuml>erH,  is  8trong  in  the  faith  and  working 
activity  of  its  members.  There  are  others  of  a  like  faith  in  Athol, 
New  Bralntree,  Springfield,  and  other  places. 
Roflult.  The  decision  or  determination  of  a  council  or  deliberative 
assembly;  as,  '*  the  retuU  of  an  ecclesiastical  counciL^*  Peculiar  to 
New  England.  —  Wtbster. 
To  resurroct.  h  To  take  a  body  from  the  grave.  Originally  said  of 
body-snatchers.  2.  To  reanimate,  to  restore  to  life,  to  bring  to  pub- 
lic view  that  which  was  forgotten  or  lost. 

In  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  6th  volume  of  Mr.  Benton's  **  Abridg- 
ment of  the  Debates  of  Congress,"  4n  speaking  of  the  foundei*s  of 
the  government,  *' who  are  all  gone, — thiiir  bodies  buried  in  the 
earth,  their  works  buried  under  rubbish,  and  their  names  beginning 
to  fade  away,"  —  Uie  author  adds:  ^ 

I  Ttfurrrct  the  whule!  put  thtsm  in  Bcene  again  on  Lhe  living  stago,  eveiy  mve 
with  the  best  uf  hia  wurks  in  his  Unnii. 

To  fin  u[»  the  cup,  t>e  it  claret  or  beer; 
Rtturrtai  the  war  Imicliet,  and  »harf)en  the  ^K'At. 

Songofthf  Wnr  Dtmoeracy, 

Sht  wa!i  bending  (town  and  punching  under  the  bed  with  the  broom,  ,  ,  ,  but 
ah«  resuirtcUd  nothing  but  the  cat,  —  Mark  Tienin^  Tom  Sattjfer^  p.  18. 

Yankee  eiiterprtii'e  ii*  juit  what  i«  wanted.  1  fought  for  the  coQ#piraey,  but 
that  u^ne  h  dead.   It  will  nev<?r  In;  rtMurrti^Ud,  si  leiwt  ia  my  day*— JV.  Orkemt 

ftrtr  Mm  amfffi  ftfglr  ff  I  IffTi 
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Sethnded.     RctiTed. 

The  new^cfiner  who  lands  in  certajn  towns  in  New  Eng^lflnd,  flxpccling  to  find 
hlcBMlf  ■mofii^  ihc  ino«t  %-enl*iit  country  Ttnkees  is  ermipelled  to  adiint  that 
there  are  no  places  in  the  world  similartv'  reHraafd  which  arc  less  prtivincial 
or  more  egireable.  —  Mace  Stagter  im  Knickerborkfr  Mntj,,  March,  I806. 

Satiracy.  L  Retiremetit.  Thi»  absurd  word  is  often  applied  to  the 
oondition  of  politidanii  who  have  retired,  willingly  or  imwilUiigly, 
to  private  life. 

Here  I  iihall  ttay  and  amtue  mrself  in  whit  one  of  our  great  men  u^ed  to  tail 
digniged  rttimcy,  —  Tht  Upptr  Ttn  Thuusarui,  p.  286, 

2»  Sufliciency;  competency.  It  iR  said,  in  N^ew  England,  of  a 
penion  who  left  off  business  with  a  fortune,  tliat  be  has  a  reiirncy  ; 
i.  e.^  a  sufficient  fortune  to  retire  upon. 

To  retire.  (Fr.  retirer.)  To  withdraw;  to  take  away;  to  make  to 
retire.  — Johnson,  This  tranjiitive  use  of  the  verb,  whicli  had  become 
obsolete,  i^  now  reviving  in  this  country  and  in  England,  Of  the 
many  ex  ample*  from  good  old  writera  given  by  Johu^n,  we  will  quote 
ooly  one  from  Shakspeare :  — 

He,  our  hope,  mi^ht  have  rttircd  his  power, 

And  drivea  iato  despair  an  enemy's  hate.  —  Hic^nrd  If. 

With  u»,  it  19  twed  by  military  men  of  withdrawing  troops. 

General  Homs  injii^ted  on  the  b!ockide  being  removed  before  he  retired  M» 
traopa  from  the  Banda  Orietitah  —  Ntwitpnptr, 

By  merchants  of  paying  their  notes;  and  by  banks,  to  withdraw 
them  from  circulation. 

The  French  houses  are  trttrin^  their  notes,  due  next  month,  in  advance,  m- 
tidpating  commercial  difficultie!*.  —  Stit.^nptr. 

Expecting  that,  before  it  [a  forged  note]  became  due,  be  should  be  able  to 
r^iirt  \U  —  Lord  Brou^hftm  in  Edinh.  Rft ,  April,  186a. 

Finally,  to   retire  is  to  go  to  bed.     **  I   am  sleepy,  and  shall 
retire/* 
Retirement.     Withdrawal,  remoHng.    **  ^efirffmenf  of  the  reaolut  ion  a 
from  the  Senate.**  —  Newitpapers, 

Retorti7e.     Containing  retort.  — Webster. 
To  retrospect.     To  look  back. 

To  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  circumstances  which  havegraduAlly  pnMluced  this 
eionviction,  it  may  be  u»eful  to  retroipect  to  au  early  period.  —  LtiUrfrom  Ale^. 
ffamiiton  to  John  Adanu, 

The  word  ia  rare  in  American  writings;  and,  from  Mr.  Pickering's 
obeerration»,  it  appears  that,  although  it  has  been  med  in  England, 
11  has  not  found  favor  there. 
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Returning  Board.  In  some  of  th«  Southern  States,  a  board  of  officers 
who  receive  and  count  the  voted  cast  at  an  eleetioii,  and  declare  the 
reflult  of  the  same. 

To  revamp.     To  patch  up,  renew.     Origin  ally  a  shoemaker's  term. 

Revenue  Cutter.  A  small  and  swift  armed  vessel  stationed  at  a  sea- 
port, to  protect  the  revenue  by  overhauling  smugglers. 

Reverent.  Strong;  as,  **  reverent  whiskey,"  L  e.  not  diluted. — 
Shcrwoo(t\i  Georgia. 

Revocal.     A  revocation* 

The  Pre*id«nt*»  rtvomi  of  General  Hunter*!  pmclAmntion  wu  well  received  it 
Port  R<jyal.  —  .y,  T.  Tribune,  June  3,  1802. 

Revolver.  It  is  time  that  this  word,  applied  to  a  revolving  pist<>l, 
should  have  a  place  in  the  dictinuarv.  In  the  firnt  inventiniu  the 
barrel,  which  contained  aevenil  tube^,  was  made  h^  revolve.  In  the 
present  and  most  apjuxjved  form,  the  breech,  which  contains  the 
charge,  alone  revolves.  On  the  Westeni  frontier  of  the  United 
States  and  in  Califomta,  where  they  are  most  usedi  these  arms  are 
universally  called  **  five-shooters '*  or  **  six-shooters,**  according  to 
the  number  of  charges  they  can  receive. 

Rhino.     Money,     Old  English  slang. 

Hiiodj.  A  diminutive  often  applied  to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  from 
its  limited  territory.     Sometimes  it  is  called  **  Little  Rhody,^^ 

Old  Newport,  yilipw-cradled,  see 

On  Hhi>fi*/i  vcrd&nt  «horc; 
'T  \»  rht're  old  Ocean  ihakes  his  mane, 

Kei^ouudmj;  evermore.  —  An*tn^m(m»^ 

Hibbons.     Carriage  reins.     Provincial  in  England.  —  Wrifjht. 

The  Rtag^-driver  Imd  an  iUhing  palm,  which  could  be  satiiified  with  Dothiaf 
but  the  ribhtms  dniwii  over  lh«*  back*  of  a  four-in-hand.  —  Efffflntott,  M^»ttrf 
qf  Metropidinilh^  p.  14. 

The  **  London  Atheureum/'  in  its  review  of  **  The  Remitu«i- 
oencea  of  a  Gentleman  Coachman,'*  Lond.^  1875,  says:  — 

The  review  of  fhe  whole  turn-out  [by  ^ntlcmen  coachmcnl  was  rifpdly  criLi- 
cal :  they  would  lend  a  hand  to  alter  a  hit,  talkiug  the  whole  time  to  the  holder 
of  the  r\hhfm§. 

Rioe-Bird.    I.  (Tcterua  agripennift.)    A  pretty  little  bird,  well  known 
as  the  Bobolink,  which  see. 
2.   A  rice  plantation  owner. 

The  (turroundlnp  cnuntry  [Deaufort^  S.  €,}  embracei  th«  best  fice-fielda  of  the 
South.  — so  pfoverbinlly  mi^  indeed,  that  the  inrvercnt  '*  up  country"  are  at^cut- 
tomed  to  call  the  ariffocraticinhabkaiTl^orthe  rexpon  rkt'irirds ;  perhape,  ilad,  ia 

■yytiwi  Iff  tttlr  irgrMlY  TitiiiiT- ffi  h  Trikmi 
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Rich.     Luscious;  i.  *.,  entertaining,  highly  annwing. 

Mr-  RkltArdson  i»  rick  oa  rmbbiu,  And  dtvidt**  them  into  four  races.  —  J^mdtm 
Alkmmmm,  Dec.,  1847. 

lltar  we  w,  ftettiii'  on  our  bor»pft,  rollfn^  with  laasliiii^  uTid  li<)Uor,  and 
tfcoogfat  the  thing  w»«  rick  [Alluding  to  *  dog-fight].  — i'w/fr'*  BiAtth-iO€9ttr% 
TiUe*,  p,  57. 

Aboot  ms  rich  «n  msUnce  of  official  idJeneu,  »eU-concejt,  tnd  incivtiity  ■»  we 
havfe  leen,  fell  under  our  aotJC4e  jeaterdfty.  —  N,  K  Cirm,  Adv. 

Richwood.  (PiUu  pumila.)  A  stingless  uettle,  so  called  fi'om  its 
succulent  and  serai- transparent  stem.     It  is  also  called  Clpurweed, 

To  lide.  To  cany,  transport.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  this  word  is 
tu>ed  of  carting  or  carrying  merchandise  on  a  cart.  Thus,  to  ride  a 
box  or  bale  of  ^ooAi  is  to  carry  it.  I  heard  a  witness  in  a  court- 
room testify  that  he  had  **ro*/«  some  hogig  from  the  wharf  to  the 
itore/*  by  which  he  meant  that  he  had  carried  a  load  of  dead  hogs 
on  his  cart. 

To  ride  and  tie.  Said  of  two  persons  travelling  an  the  same  horse , 
one  of  whom  rides  ahead,  and  at  a  suitable  place  ties  the  horse  for 
hia  companion;  he  walks  on,  and  his  companion  rides  and  tie.%;  and 
80  they  continue  to  do  by  turns.     Maryland  and  Virj^inia. 

Mr.  Curtis,  in  hU  »^Life  of  Daniel  Webster^'  (Vol.  I.  p.  37J» 
alluding  to  his  brother  Ezekiel,  says:  — 

Mr.  Webster  once  buinorouRly  exprea^rd  their  frequent  interchange  of  stwdy 
snd  of  labor  for  their  jtWnt  support,  ajs  they  had  bui  one  hor*e  between  them,  Ihey 
rode  in  fie. 

To  ride  upon  a  Rail.     To  travel  or  ride  on  a  railroad. 

Riding  Rock.  A  conspicuotis  rock  at  a  ford,  used  to  show  the  depth 
of  the  water  and  the  safety  of  crossings.  A  stream  is  said  to  be 
**outof  ride-*  when  it  is  past  fording;  **ontof  bank  "  ist  a  still 
higher  stage  of  the  water,  i,  e,  over  its  banks*  Maryknd  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

Riding  Way.     A  ford. 

There  were  two  fords  or  ridinff  wayt  over  the  Shetucket.  In  1780,  one  ia 
oatled  the  upper  rufm^  way  in  Dr.  Pcrkins't  int«rvAli».  —  CauILins^  Hist.  Norttich^ 
Conn, 

Rigjht.  Very.  The  word  in  this  sense  is  rarely  heard  at  the  Noith^ 
but  is  in  constant  use  at  the  South;  as«  ''  It  rains  right  hard.'*  A 
New  Yorker  would  say  **  very  **  or  *♦  quite  **  hard. 

Right  Along.     Uninterruptedly,  continuously. 

Tb«r(}  are  «»me  women  in  Cbitago  thai  have  had  a  daily  prmyer-meetiog  every 
afterooon  at  three  o'clock  ri^ht  akmg  for  two  years.  — -ifWrew  af  D,  L.  Mood^^ 


Right  Away.     Directly;  immediately;  right  off. 

Air.  Dickens,  in  his  **  American  Not«s,**  relates  the  following 
anecdote,  wlik-h  cxrcurretl  at  tlie  Treiiiont  House,  Bostoo:*— 

**Di finer  a^  quick  a^  possible/"  ftiiid  I  to  the  waiter. 

**  Mhjht  fueatjf  siaij  tUe  wiijter. 

After  a  mnmeiit'i  heeitatlon,  I  ans"wpr<«d,  **  No,"  at  hazArd< 

**Not  riifht  'itt'fiyf  "  cried  the  waiter,  with  fturpriwe* 

I  thim^^ht  the  waiter  must  bAve  gone  out  of  his  mindf  antil  ■ootber  whimpered 
to  him,  **  Directly." 

"Well !  and  ihttt'«  a  fact!  '*  uiid  the  waiter,  '*  Rhjht  nteftf.'* 

I  now  iiiw  that  "  ri^ht  <nrfiy  *'  and  '*  directly  "  me^itit  tlie  same  thinjp. 

*' Uncle  John/'  iuiid  Nina,  '^  I  want  you  to  giet  the  carriagis  out  for  ms  riffhi 
auKtif,     I  want  to  take  a  ride  over  the  cross-run  "  —  lUrt.  Stoice.,  Drtd^  Vol.  f. 

Lord  Macaniay  having  been  written  to  by  an  American  who, 
about  to  publish  an  edition  of  his  Lordship'*  works  to  which  he 
proposed  to  prefix  his  Life,  desired  certain  particulars  for  it,  Lord 
M.  Bays :  — 

I  giie§s  I  must  answer  liim  riyht  ftlick  nwit^,  —  L\fe  and  LttUr*^  Vol,  L  p.  2Z^ 
Right  here.     Just  now;  here  and  at  thk  instant* 

•*  li  we  wanted  money,"  Mid  Mr.  Moody,  "  wc  would  say  so,  fighi  Aerej  but 
wtare  after  your  souls,"  — Sermon  in  Brndon, 

Right  ofll  Directly;  immediately;  used  the  same  as  the  previous  ex- 
pression.    Sometimes  we  hear  right  out. 

Mr.  Webster  thus  writes  to  Mr.  Edw.  Curtis,  appointing  a  mee^ 
lag:-- 

On  the  fir^t  of  October,  mutton  and  chickens  would  be  gt>od  in  New  Hamp- 
ihire.  1-ct  im  irj»t  mwt  m  Boston,  and  then  lake  a  fair  piiirt  togi?ihiT,  If  the 
Governor  prefcnt  Mar^hfield  we  will  go  to  that  (*lacc  and  f hut  ourselves  up  in 
the  ofBceand  do  the  wurk  rif^ht  aff,  —  Primte  Cot'rtsptmihncr,  Xul  I.  p.  3^. 

I  feel  wonderfully  coui^arned  about  that  pttin  in  your  chcsit,  itakl  the  Widow  to 
Mr.  Crane.  It  ought  to  be  attended  to  rit/ht  rj/f,  Mr.  Crane,  rit/hi  of.  —  Widaia 
BfdoU  Pttpm. 

The  Calif'<mi«nf  are  eminently  practical:  what  they  mean  to  do,  they  do  fi$ki 
ijf  with  all  their  might,  as  if  they  really  meant  to  do  \i.  —  Bttrikwick^  Cati/omia^ 
p.  2>»> 

To  Rights.     1.  Directly;  soon.  —  Webtter. 

If  folk^  will  do  whiit  I  tell  'em^  things  will  go  straight  enough  to  ri^ACa— > 
Major  Dotrninff^*  Lftters,  p.  5. 

So  tQ  ri*jht4  the  exprtas  got  hack,  and  brongfat  a  letter.  —  /^.,  p.  129. 

Atini.  You  »ec  where  she  hven,  —  five  door»  down  the  street ;  deliver  this  leltar, 
and  bring  ha*  k  an  anftwer^  —  quick* 

DotMftU.  lu  a  jifling;  [  *]1  be  back  to  rights.  ^D,  Bumphrt^  Tlkf  7amJU§ 
ja  Enyland. 
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I  Mid  I  had  D«v«r  hwrnrd  it.  So  she  bf>gin  to  riffktMf  uid  told  tbc  whole  tiling* 
0tory  q/'fA«  SUigk-Ridt. 

The  eitpression  in  the  ftame  sense  la  used  by  Swift:  — 
Then  they  knocked  off  wm^  ol  the  boards  for  the  uae  of  the  ship,  and  when 
the'jr  bftd  got  aU  they  had  »  mind  for,  let  the  hull  drop  into  the  ma,  which,  by 
nuon  of  the  miiny  brearhwi  mAcle  in  the  bottum  and  «idc»,  aunk  to  riyhU.  —  Foy- 
41^  ta  Brobdin*jiv\g^  eh,  viii.  p*r.  9. 

In  n  Iftte  edition  of  '*  Gulliver's  Travels/'  edited  by  J.  F.  Walker, 
published  by  Casst*!!,  London ,  the  expression  to  rights  \s  changed  to 
''^  outright, ^^  which  is  not  correct.  If  the  vessel  sunk,  no  farther 
quali^cation  welb  required.  The  word  otMrigki  does  not  strengthen 
tike  word.     But  ^*  to  rights  ''  means  that  the  vessel  iioon  sunk, 

2.  To  set  to  rights  is  to  put  in  good  order;  to  regulate.  — W^ter, 

Right  Smart     1.  Good-sized.     Large. 

The  provisions  were  djA ided  and  served  out,  eath  man's  ration  consisting  of  a, 
piotof  mouldy  com  And  *  right  tmart  chnxik  of  bacon.  —  OlmtUd'g  Texat^  p.  301. 

9b  a  good  deal.  **  Ma/'  says  a  child*  **  Bhall  I  toast  right  smart 
of  this  bread? ''     The  mother  replies^  **  I  reckon,*'     Southern* 

I  sold  right  $timr(  of  ngg^  tbi4  .«ummcrf  and  swc^et  potatoes  &lwiiy»  fetch  a  good 
price. — Jfr«.  Sloife^  Drtd^  Vol   II.  p,  157. 

She  had  right  tmaH  of  life  in  twT,  and  waa  always  right  busy  'tending  to 
■omethiag  or  other,  ^/&k^.,  Vol.  i  p  209. 

ft*a  a  heap  wanner  to-day,  and  I  'm  sure  we  11  make  right  tmart  of  com.^ 
B&uthtm  TaitB. 

3.  Very  able ;  elever,     **  A  right  smart  man."     Connecticut. 
Right  Smart  Chance«     See  Smart  Chance, 

Right  Straight.  Directly;  iramediat?ly.  **  Right  straight  off*'  h  a 
common  expression*  A  loving  wife  thus  says  to  her  sick  hus- 
band:— 

Bathe  in  hot  water,  love»  your  feet, 

Crushed  itue  put  toyoijir  head; 

And  then  a  mild  cnth«nic  take,  — 

And  go  right  ttraight  to  bed. 

The  expression  is  synonymous  with  the  old  English  straight  and 
§traightway  :  — 

I  know  thy  generous  temper  well: 
Fling  but  the  appearance  of  dishonor  on  it. 
It  §tmight  takes  fire,  and  tnouiit)i  into  a  blaze.  ^  Addlton^  Coto, 
Like  to  a  ship,  that,  having  'wttpetl  a  temper*!. 
Is  ttraightioaif  claimed  and  boarded  with  a  prize. 

Shaktptart,  Iftnnf  VL^  Part  11 . 

To  right  up.     To  put  to  lightSf  set  in  order. 
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To  rile.     Thi8  word»  says  Mr*  Worcester,  is  provincial  in  Englanxl  and 
colloquial  ill  tlie  United  St^Ues.     The  original  spelling  and  prontin- 
ciatwn,  n>//,  is  aliiio^itT  if  not  entirely,  obaolete  in  this  country. 
1.   To  render  turbid  by  stirring  up  the  sediment. 

No  doubt  existed  in  the  mindit  of  Mr  Dobb'a  lel^>w-boarders  that  the  well  o{ 
bis  good  apirils  had  been  tiletl.  —  NtaVt  Ckarcoai  Sketckn. 

2»  To  make  angry.     Provincial  in  England^  and  colloquial  in  the 
•  United  States. —  Worrenter.     In  both  countries,  it  is  now  commonly 
pronounced  aud  written  rile. 

John  wa.*  a-dry,  ttnd  toon  cried  out,  — 

(jtKjn  jjit  some  h*er  we  "ool ! 
He  M  m  to  wbiL,  it  nia^le  bim  rikd^ 
The  boothfl  were  all  »hock  fulK 

./.  A^oftkcs  nnd  Maty  Blfflr*. 
I  won^t  MLV  your  country  or  my  country,  and  then  It  won't  riU  nobody.  —  Sam 
Slick  in  Eni/toind. 

I  tell  you  what,  I  waa  nion$.troii9  riltd  V  other  day,  when  I  got  n  letter  from 
Crockett,  ealling  me  hard  name«  and  abu»tti'  me.  —  M*ij<}rjQniC»^a  Courtship, 

It  riffd  me  so  that  I  juit  steps  up  to  him,  as  sa^rage  aa  a  meat -axe,  iDtending  to 
Uirow  hiiu  dowaslaini.  — Sam  Slick,  Hamitn  Nature^  p,  £41. 
We  beffin  to  think  it 's  natur 

To  take  HLf^e  and  not  be  rikd: 
Who  *d  expect  to  see  a  tater 

All  on  0tnidl  at  bein'  blled.  —  The  Bigiow  Paptrt, 

Hily,    1,  Turbid.     2.  Excited  to  resentment ;  vexed. 

The  boys  and  gata  were  laughln'  at  my  scrape  and  the  pickle  I  was  in,  that  I 
gin  to  get  nVejf,  —  Robb^  SquntUr  Lift,  p.  64. 

Ring.  A  clique;  a  faction;  a  eombitiation  of  brokera,  apecnlators, 
politicians,  and  gamblers,  for  the  purpone  of  oporating  in,  or  con- 
trolling the  market  in  stocks,  gold,  exchange,  agricultural  products, 
merchandise^  &c. 

Is  it  any  wrmder  that  Wa^s|| intern  should  be  wuch  a  liot-b«d  of  HintfB  and 
secret  iipeculatioii.<<i.  or  that  half  the  men  you  meet  there  in  iociety  shotttd  br 
an»pected  of  complicity  in  real  estate  pool*,  and  paving  i^wjndle^,  and  street- 
improvement  fraudj^,  and  a  »ctvre  of  other  ficanFlalouii  adventures  V  — JV.  F.  Tnh- 
une,  March,  1876. 

The  scoundrels,  headed  by  W,  M.  Tweed,  who  plundered  the 
treasury  of  the  city  of  New  Y^ork  of  many  millions  of  dollars,  wer^ 
long  known  as  **  the  Ring/' 

Tweed  may  arrive  at  any  hour,  and  the  frtenda  aC  the  old  Rinff  are  in  a  twttt<>r' 
They  beUeve  that  the  ;p^at  Bo^n  will  keep  itiU,  out  of  Uie  renpect  be  haa  for 
Mr.  T.  —  M   Y.  Mail,  Oct.  21,  1870. 

Mr.  W.  D.  R U  nowhere  accounted  utlier  than  as  a  natural  prodnct  nf  the 
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Tb«  ^9opU  of  ChiriiP*  h»r«  re^cently  had  broaght  home  io  tfwTn  more  fltrfkinglj 
Clktti  rrer  th€  low  condition  of  public  tnomls.  .  .  ,  The  trial  of  tb**  Whi^kvy-Rmg 
hju  bw^n  II  ttftftlia^  rxhtbitlon  of  a  nioii«truap  moTml  delormiiy.  —  N,   Y.  Txmt^ 
Mar,  1870. 
To  ring  one's  own  Bell  is  tUe  same  a»  '^  to  be  one^s  own  trumpeter/* 
Ring-Snake.     A  fipecie.««  of  black  snake  that  once  infested  ^Southern 
New  England;  so  called  from  a  yellow  riug  aroaml  its  neck.     Also 
Cftllexl  a  racer. 
Hins-Tailed  Roarer.     See  Roarer, 

Hink.  An  artificial  body  of  water,  within  a  covered  wooden  bmlding, 
prepared  for  skating  when  frozen.  Such  enclosures  may  now  be 
ibtind in  London,  New  York,  and  the  principal  cities  in  Canada.  The 
word  id  of  Scottish  origin.  Jamieson  has  Bink,  Itenl\  a  coiirne^  a 
race.  A  roan  is  said  to  get  out  his  rink,  when  he  i»  sowing  his  wild 
oats.  —  Etymahfficnl  Die.  Ilalliwpll  and  Wrirfit  define  it  aA  a  ring 
OT  circlet  provincial  in  DerV»yshire.  The  word  has  only  been  given 
a  place  in  Wehsler*s  Die.  since  the  introduction  of  rinka  in  this 
country. 
To  rip.  To  tear;  to  drive.  A  common  slang  exprefiaion  is,  **  Let  her 
rip!  "  i.  e.  let  her  drive,  let  her  go. 

Gn5at  Ddln,  (hou  storm-god  1 
Crmck  on  with  our  phip: 
We  are  off  on  a  batter; 

Hurrah «  kt  ktr  rip.  —  Lelnnd,  Kmckirbocker  OnOerjf. 
Another  pbmte.  which  oft«n  glides  in  my^ic  from  the  Up, 
la  one  of  fine  sig^ifkuncc  and  beauty,  ^'  LH  htr  rip." 
Id  the  late  panic^  we  have  k€-pt  thin  mandate  o'er  and  o*er, 
And  *^let  her  rip"  to  frequently,  that  aom*  cati  rip  no  more. 

Park  Benjamin^  Poem  im  Hard  Time*, 
Some  boatn  are  fa^t  and  others  alow. 
Stem -wheel  boau  on  the  Ohio, 
With  five  feet  iieant  on  all  the  ban, 
ThtR  boat  can  b«at  the  railroad  can. 
Now  is  the  time  for  a  butly  trip. 
So  shake  ber  up,  and  Irt  her  rip.  —  Comic  Song. 

To  rip  out.     To  ntter  with  vehemence;  to  swear;  as,  **to  rip  out  an 
oath/* 

1  snppoa^  the  clergy  wouldn't  g^vn  me  a  chance  for  heaven,  becan.»e  I  j-ip  tmi 
with  an  oath  every  now  and  then.  Hut  f  rant  help  nwearing.  if  f  should  die  for 
it  They  *ay  it  "s  dreadful ly  wiclced;  hut  T  feel  more  ChriBtian  when  I  let  out 
than  when  I  keep  in !  —  Mr§  fifotPt,  Drt4,  VoL  I.  p.  273. 

Hwu  I  ripprd  out  Aomethinir,  perhaps  rather  rash, 
Quite  innocent,  though :  but,  lo  u»e  an  expresfiion 
More  Btriking  than  clafi<iic,  it  settled  my  liash« 
And  proved  very  soon  the  last  of  our  aeasion. 

BmUtr,  NiMMnff  to  We>i»r 
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Mr.  Alger,  in  his  ^*  Life  of  Edwin  Forrest,**  says  that  actor  *•  used 
much  profane  languajje,**  .  .  .  tbrit**he  was  almndantly  capable 
of  a  profanity  that  was  vulgar."     But  Forrest  hiiiL^elf  saidi  — 

When  swearing  U  a&cew^rjr,  either  fnr  proper  emphm^ia  or  u  a  rent  for  pai- 
fion  too  hot  and  Btrong»  why  I  Ut  it  rip  aa  it  will. 

Hipper.     A  tearer,  driver,  —  Webster, 

To  rlp*rap.  (Froin  riff-raff)  To  make  a  foundation  of  stones  thrown 
together  without  order  in  deep  water;  called  also  random-wark  and 
pierre-perdu. 

lit  In  conrtrcictiag  a  btilkheailt  it  should  be  detprniined  to  rip-mp  t<>  law- water 
mark,  there  would  be  but  a  slight  difference  in  favor  of  the  bulkhead ;  the  ooiit 
foT  rip-rnppinffy  e^xim&ihig  at  three  ceots  a  foot,  would  be  about  eighty  ibou«aud 
dollari!.  — i>wc.  of  N.  Y.  Aldermen,  Nov.  9,  1848. 

Rip-Snorter,  Rif>-Staver.     A  tearer^  driver;  a  dashing  fellow. 

The  following  is  the  '^  lAmisviile  Coarier  JournaVa  '*  report  of  a 
speech  made  at  a  recent  Indian  jollification,  near  Cheyenne^  by  one 
of  the  rip-snorters  of  the  Far  West:  — 

I  *m  your  howling^  hyena  of  the  hilLi,  and  your  patent  old  he-hair-lifter  of  the 
per-rairiefl  ?  Pmyour  rip-roaring  raccoon  of  the  mountainsi,  your  Sitiing-Bully 
boy  with  a  glass  eye,  and  your  goul-dartied  and  douljle-flsted  son  of  an  ingtne ; 
I  *ii]  the  h}gh-pre.«if«ure,  iron-jawed  Hausaga  machine  to  chaw  up  your  Crookii  and 
TerrvR,  — you  heerd  m^  horn. 

Rifle «  The  phrase  **  and  the  rise  "  is  used  in  some  parts  of  the  South 
to  mean  '*  and  more;  '*  as^  '*  I  should  think  there  were  a  thousand 
and  the  rise,^*  i.  e.  a  thousand  and  more,  over  a  tbon.^and. 

Riming  or  rising  of.  More  than;  iqwards  of;  as,  "James  Smitbson 
!>equeathed  to  the  United  States  rlsinff  half  a  million  of  dollars/' 
**  There  were  rieing  of  a  thousand  men  killed  at  the  battle  oi  Buena 
Vij^ta." 

Riflky*     Dangerous;  ha^rdous. 

My  friend*  has  wondered  at  me,  *aid  the  Widow  Bedott,  for  rontitiuing  single 
to  long:  but  I  always  told  them  t  was  a  very  rttky  buBinesa  to  lake  a  seooad 
partner  —  Widow  Bedott  Paper t,  p.  144. 

River.  ^Ir.  Pickering  observes  that  the  Americans,  in  sp«?aldng  of 
rivers,  commonly  put  the  name  before  the  word  rtVfr ;  thus,  Cou- 
necticut  Uicer^  Charles  River ^  ilerrimacfc  Rirer^  ETudwu  Riper^ 
Susquehanna  Riter^  to  which  custom  River  St.  Lawrence  is  a  re- 
markable exception-  The  English  phice  the  nam©  after  it,  and  ea/, 
the  river  Thames,  the  river  Danulje,  &c. 

River-Bottoma,    Tke  bottom  or  aUuyiai  land  aloag  tfee  laMgiii  of 
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Ih^  ^Jha/fUftlfm  or  nvtrJk^toinA,  %»  they  are  popttUrlv  l^rmfd,  w«r«  tho 
ftvorite  dvjfQIM  baildere  [of  the  &ndent  wofi(L»  in  UhioJ.  Tlie  priticlpal 
mounds  ar«  found  where  th«»«  bottomt  are  most  extended.  —  Sipderaml  ^d«tf'« 
MoHvments  Missi^ppt  Valley,  p.  6. 

Riirer-Driver.  A  terra  applied  by  lumberroen  hi  ^laiae  to  a  man 
wliose  buHmesA  it  is  to  conduct  logs  down  ruuniiig  streams,  to  pre- 
yent  them  from  lodging  u|>ou  ahoids  or  remaining  in  eddies. 

RtveT'Thief,  One  of  a  cliiss  of  thieves  in  New  York  city,  who  in 
boats  prowl  about  TesaeU  at  night,  and  plunder  them. 

Ris,  for  raised;  aa  *^  ri2  bread.'* 

Roach.     A  cockroach. 

Roanoke.     Indian  shell  money;  «o  called  in  Virginia.     See  Pea^» 

Roarer.     One  who  roars;  a  noiey  man,  —  Worcester, 

Ben  WM  AH  old  Mb«i9gippi  roarer,  — none  of  your  hdt  ftud  tmlf,  but  juat  u 
native  to  the  element  as  if  li«  bad  been  bam  iu  a  bro«ui-liMni.  — ^^  Robb,  SquatUr 

This  19  sometimes  intensiBed  into  ring-tailed  roarer. 

And  when  he  g«it  *  arguing  Btrongt 

He  was  a  rin^^lailed  roartr,  —  Wt^m  Stmjf* 

Roaating-Eara.  Indian  corn  in  the  gref  n  state  fit  for  roasting^.  This 
term  is  much  used  in  tlie  South  and  We«t  fur  green  coni  in  general, 
either  raw  or  cottkeri.  It  ia  b<:)rrowed  from  the  Indian  custom  of 
roasting  the  ears  before  a  fire  or  in  the  hot  asihe^»  which  however  ia 
now  practi'ied  only  out  of  doors,  as  on  picnic  occasions.  The  com- 
mon mode  of  cooking  is  by  boiling. 

The  Indians  de1ij;:;bt  much  to  fued  on  rofi^fm^^tn,  gritbered  giren  and  milky 
before  it  is  grown  to  its  full  bignetvs,  and  roaaled  before  the  fire  in  the  ear.  And^ 
imleedf  this  i»  a  very  aweet  and  pleasing  (oftd.  —  Beeertft  Virt^niu^  1705, 
Book  in. 

Robe.  (French.)  A  dressed  skin ;  ftpplied  only  tJ3  t!iat  of  the  buffalo. 
A  pack  of  robes  is  ten  skins,  tied  in  a  pack»  which  is  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  brought  from  the  Far  ^Vest  to  market.  For  the 
akins  of  other  wild  animals,  we  use  the  term  .*Ain,  as  deer<^*lm» 
beaver-jit«,  muskrat-*Jl'in,  &c.,  but  never  buffaio-siin.  The  term  ia 
fometimes  corrnpted  into  buffalo-ruy.     See  Buffalo. 

Tho  rvbri  of  tU«  biiffatt>e«  are  worn  by  the  Indiana  instead  of  blankets; 
their  skin* ,  when  tanned,  are  used  aa  covering»  for  tbclr  lodges,  &c.  —  CiuUn't 
Indutfu,  Vol.  I.  p.  263. 

The  lurge  and  roomy  Aelg^  decked  witb  buffalo,  black  War,  and  lynx  ro^fj, 
nd  bound  and  furnished  with  eham  eyes  and  ean.  —  The  Upptr  Ttn  Thinuttnd^ 
p.  4. 
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CliAspd  for  hii  be«f,  for  hiiv  fo6e,  for  the  very  |iutim«  of  his  deith,  the  bulfalo 
f«  r»pfdly  vanishing  from  the  land.  —Nttc  Fork  Ptatf  LeUtrfrom  Manitoba^ 
Sept.  29,  1877. 


A  pretty  poem  by  W.  C.  Bryant 
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Robert  of  lancolQ.   (See  BoboUnk.) 
entitled  that  bird. 

Robin.     A  iaiinel  undershirt* 

Rook,  1 .  A  stone.  In  the  Soiitbern  and  Western  States,  and  also 
in  some  parts  of  New  Engl  and  ^  stones  of  any  size  are  absurdly 
called  rocks. 

Brother  S eame  home  tn  a  miifhty  bad  way«,  wkb  u  cold  and  i!ou^:h;  no  I 

put  a  licit  rock  to  hia  (ggU  and  y:ave  him  a  bowl  of  catnip  tea,  wliich  put  him  in  a 
mighty  tine  sweat,  &c.  —  Gtoryia  Scene*,  p.  193» 

Mr.  M was  almost  dead  wiih  the  consumption,  unci  had  to  carry  roeib  in 

bifl  pocket  to  kwp  the  wiad  from  blowin"  ttim  away.  —  Affijur  Jones' t  Travels. 

I  see  Arch.  Cooupy  walk  dow  n  to  the  erpek  bnttomt  and  then  he  hcgin  pickin' 
lip  rocks  an"  slinfi^in'  them  at  the  dog^,  —  Mike  Hoofert  b^  a  MU$aurinn. 

2-  A  piece  of  money.     A  slang  term  jK^culiar  to  the  South. 

Sparc  my  feelingji.  Squirt?,  and  dun't  a.sk  me  to  tell  any  more.  Here  I  am  In 
town  without  a  rock  in  my  pocket,  without  a  skirt  to  my  cnat,  or  crown  to  mj 
hat-  —  Pickiuf/s/rom  tkt  Xete  Ot^ettm  Picayune. 

To  rock.  To  throw  a  tones  at;  to  stone  ^  to  pelt.  This  rhlicnloiui 
expression  is  derived  from  the  preceding;  yet  we  have  an  analogous 
word  in  the  old  Fr.  rocker. 

They  L-ommeneed  ntckiat/  the  Clay  Cluh  Huu»e  in  Jtine,  on  mure  ocvasioni 
than  Oiie,  and  on  one  occaA^on  thn«w  a  rock  in  at  (he  window,  hitting  Mr.  Qem 
on  the  shoulder,  &c. — Juntaboroui/h  {Tenn.)  Whig, 

Hockaway.  A  light  carriage »  open  at  the  sides ,  drawn  by  one  horao, 
and  capable  of  holding  from  six  to  nine  fiersons.  Perhaps  originally 
a  Rockaway  wagon^  from  the  seaside  place  on  Long  Island,  near 
New  York» 

Rook-Bed.    Fomidation. 

Hia  attention  had  been  direetad  Co  certain  Bnperstitiona  that  prevail  in  eTcij 
branch  «»(  the  Church,  and  almost  reach  the  ' '  rtK'it  6e J  of  ab«olute  Cbriatiauily." 
Met*  John  MUter^  QuestionM  utoakened  b^  tke  Bihit, 

Rock'Cod.     A  red-colored  codfish.     Mfissachuseita. 

Rocker.  A  machtne  resembling  a  child *s  crarlle,  used  by  California 
miners  for  separating  gold  dnst  from  the  earth,  or  what  they  there 
call  jmij-dirt,     A  mining  cradJe  would  be  a  better  term  for  it, 

Rock-FislL     See  Striped  Bass. 
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•**pfirattn^  nnd  cotmtiDg  and   marking  them.      California,      See 
Jud^.i  of  (he  Plaifis. 

Every  owner  nf  *  atiwlt  farm  shall  be  obliged  to  ^v«'  jemrly  ooe  gern«rsl  rodeo ; 
,  ,  •  and  the  person  giving  Mich  g«n«ra.l  roiieo  vhnW  fO'^e  notice  thereof  to  til 
9fwnen  of  the  adjoitting  fAmuif  at  ka«t  four  Amy*  before  luiid  rxftfuH  ar«  made,  for 
Usa  porpoM  of  ■eparatuig,  niarklag,  aod  braudiiig  their  respective  cattle,  &c*  *- 
Laum  oj  C^di/orrUa^  ch.  xcii. 

RokaasQ  or  Tokaage.  Indian  com  parched,  pulverized,  and  mixed 
witli  attg^r.  The  dame  word  a.s  nocake  (which  see),  with  a  different 
prouuaciationf  r  and  r*  being  convertible  and  equivalent. 

Rolling  Coniitiy  or  RolUns  Pralria.  The  vast  plains  or  prauriea  of 
the  West,  although  preserving  a  general  level  in  resi>Bct  to  the 
whole  country,  are  yet  in  themselves  not  flat,  but  exhibit  a  grace- 
fully waving  surface ^  swtfUlng  and  subsiding  with  an  exsy  slope  and 
ft  full  rounded  outline,  equally  avoidiug  the  unmeaniniif  horizoi4al 
aurtace  and  the  interruption  of  abrupt  or  angular  elevations,  it  id 
that  surface  whieh,  in  the  expressive  language  of  the  country,  ia 
called  rulllng,  and  which  haa  been  said  to  resemble  the  long,  heavy 
Bwell  of  the  oce^in,  when  its  wavea  are  subsiding  to  re^st  after  the 
agitation  of  a  storm.  Such  are  mllinff  pruities,  -^  Judge  Haii^  Nolew 
on  the  Western  States. 

Hie  country  wa»  what  wm  temied  rolling,  from  »ome  fancied  Feaembtance  to 
the  larfiiice  of  the  oceau  whea  it  u  jost  uaditlatiiig  with  a  long  groufid  swell.  — 
(ht^€r^  The  Ouk  Opwning*, 

Here  one  of  the  eharacteriitic  Menes  of  the  Far  West  broke  upon  ub.  Aq  im* 
menia  extent  of  grainy,  undulating,  or,  as  it  b  termed,  ntilinff  coutitry^  with  hera 
and  there  a  clump  of  trees,  dimly  »e«n  iu  the  diHtame  like  a  ship  at  Aea;  the 
landedipc  deriving  sublimity  from  it«  vaatneai  and  aitoplicity. —/rm^'i  Tottr 
on  (Ae  Prairies,  p.  100. 

The  cabin  waa  on  the  edge  of  a  bluff;  but  the  door  opened  on  a  6ne  rttUin^ 
praifi*^  dotted  all  over  with  tiowemt^  which  la  variety  of  color  vied  with  the 
mtiibow.  —  Mt'».  Robinson^ a  Knnm§,  p.  41. 

Rolliug-Roada.  So  called  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  from  the  old 
custom  of  roJling  ttibaceo  to  market  in  hogsheatis,  just  aa  if  one 
would  drag  a  barrel  or  churn  on  the  ground,  by  attaching  thills  to 
axles  or  pivots  fastened  to  it. 

RoQcher.  A  thing  enormous  of  ita  kind;  a  blow  of  great  force, 
synonymous  with  **  sockdolager." 

To  room.  To  occupy  a  room;  to  lodge;  as,  **  In  order  to  save  expense 
and  have  compi^ny,  I  room  with  my  friend  Brown,"  i.  «.  occupy  the 
same  room  with  him. 

Roorback.  A  f alsehrn^id ;  a  misstatement ;  a  sensational  article  without 
truth,  published  iu  the  newspapers* 
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In  MaTerick*8  bcx^k  entitled  "  Hetiry  J.  Rajmond  and  the  New 
York  Press  for  Thirty  Years,"  we  find  the  following  account  of  th« 
origiQ  of  the  word. 

In  September,  ISU,  a  Whig  newspaper,  **The  lUiaca  (N,  Y.) 
Chronicle,"  received  and  printed  what  j>uj-ported  to  he  an  "  extract 
from  Roorback* s  *■  Tour  through  the  Western  and  Southern  States, 
in  1830; '  "  oontaiuing  a  description  of  a  camp  of  rslave-drivers  on 
JJuck  River,  and  a  statement  tliat  forty-tliree  of  the  niifortnnatd 
slaves  '*  hoii  been  purcKcuted  of  (he  Honorable  J.  K,  Polk,  the  present 
Speaker  of  the  Notice  of  RrpreMnlaueeit  [and  in  1814  a  candidate 
for  tlie  Presidency],  the  mart  of  the  brandtnij  iron^  with  the  initiaU  of 
hit  name^  on  their  »houlderji^  diittinguiskmt^  them  from  the  rent,*'  The 
pretended  **  extract"  was  copied  into  the  ''  Albany  Evening  Jour- 
nal," and  by  the  WTiig  press  throughout  the  country.  A  few 
dayi*  after  its  first  appearance,  the  Democrats  discovered  that  it  was, 
in  part,  taken  from  G.  W.  Featherstonhaugh^a  *'Tour,"  published 
in  1854,  but  that  the  name  of  •*  Duck  River,'-  and  the  italicised 
statement  respecting  Mr*  Polk,  hi\d  been  int«qiolaU>d  by  Uie  cor- 
resjxmdent  of  the  **  Chronicle."  Thereafter,  it  was  easy  to  reply 
to  every  charge  preferred  against  the  Democratic  candidate,  by 
pronouncing  it  ** another  roorbaek.''* 

Th«  manafftctun!  of  roorbaekt  against  Mr.  Blaine,  though  acli%'e,  ia  not  very 
fol  tJi  producing  a  merchantnhle  article.  —  JVT.  F.  Tribunt^  April  H,  1870* 


The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  *' Providence  Journal/' 
May  9,  1870,  in  speaking  of  a  sen.«tational  despatch,  claiming  to 
involve  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  a  disreputable  transaction, 
calls  it  another  infamous  Democratic  roorback  against  that  officer. 

It  waj  a  po<>r  day  for  nM^rha^Ja  yesterday.  First,  Professor  Lowell  was  going 
to  vote  for  Tilden,  and  then  he  —  waj«ii*L  .Kecond,  Prwident  Grant  had  declared 
that  the  vote  of  Louii*iiina  ought  \n  b«  thrown  out,  and  then  he  — hadn't.  Third, 
Governor  Have*  promi!«ed  %\\  mtt^  of  «lmii^«  ihiiiji^H,  niid  iheu  hts  —  didn't.  Theaa 
were  ^hort- legged  lies,  all  of  them;  and  they  sooa  goi  Ottt  of  breath. — N.  7. 
Tribane,  Dec\,  1871). 

Rooater.     The  male  of  the  dotnesUo  fowl;   the  cock.     Roott^eoek. 

Devonshire,  Eng. 

A*  if  the  tlourish  of  thu  fiuill  were  the  crowing  af  a  Tt>od9r,^Ntat»  Charoo^ 
Bkttchca. 

A  huge  turkey  (^biding  in  the  mad.  a  rwmitf  ctow\ng  on  the  faooe,  and  duck* 
quacking  in  the  ditehe*,  —  Murgartt^  p.  187. 

The  Skinner*  And  ( .ow  Boy»  of  the  Kevnlution,  when  tber  wrung  the  iw<k  of  ■ 
rootUr^  did  not  trouhle  their  headu  whether  they  crowed  for  Coit^pvta  or  King 
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Sifter  Sail  the  cHmtM  right  wall. 

But  aui't  climb  a«  she  tuttr ; 
There  »be  eiU  s  pitchtng  com 

At  our  old  bob-tail  ntu^ter.  —-  Comic  Song, 

Root,  Hog*  or  die. 

I  saw  Stmth  droliua,  the  firtt  in  the  cmDM, 

SUake  the  dirty  Yaukec»  tHl  »lie  broke  atl  their  jaw»; 

Oh !  it  don't  make  a  niff-a-ttiffeivnco  to  neither  you  or  I, 

Sooth  Carolina  give  'en ^  boya ;  rool^  Ao^,  or  die. 

Con/tderaU  Sunt/^  Ftt/ht  ^Doodle*, 

I  *ll  tell  you  of  a  story  that  hapfwned  in  tt»  day: 

Dtvis  tried  to  whip  hi^  Uncle,  but  found  ft  wouldn^t  pay; 

He  tried  U>  whip  bi*  Uocle,  and  I  'il  ttll  you  the  reaftoa  why, — 

He  hadn't  the  coura^  (or  to  Ew4f  Hog^  or  dU. 

Son^^  Jtff  DatU  and  hi*  UncU. 

To  rope*  To  ctitch  an  auimul,  as  a  biifalo,  a  horse ^  &c.t  by  throwing 
ibe  laaso  or  lariat  over  ita  heiiil. 

Yep,  aid  gal!  («aid  he  to  hi*  male)  keep  your  note  o|wn;  ihar>  brown  skin 
about,  and  maybe  you  '11  get  roped  by  a  Eapaho  afore  moniio*.  —  Ruxttm^  L\ft 
in  tht  Far  w'eM, 

To  rope  In.  1.  To  take  or  sweep  in  collectively.  An  expression  much 
used  in  ooIlcK^uial  language  at  the  West.  It  origiimted  in  a  conunnn 
practice  of  drawing  in  hay  with  a  ro[>e.  The  hay  is  at  fii'tit  hea|>ed 
in  wind- rows.  A  rof^e,  with  a  horse  attached  to  each  end^  is  swept 
like  a  net  around  the  end  of  the  row,  which  h  thus  brought  to* 
gether,  and  dragged  to  any  part  of  the  field. 

2.  To  decoy,  Tiz.f  into  a  mock-auction  establishment,  a  gambling- 
house,  kc, 

Roper-ia.  One  who  acta  as  a  decoy  for  a  gambling-house,  in  the 
patent-safe  game,  &c. 

Mr.  A complained  to  the  police  that  a  young  man  at  hw  hotel,  who  luraed 

out  to  1»e  a  nytt!r4n  nf  a  gAuibIlng-hou»e,  had  enticed  him  away,  and  by  whote 
meai»  he  bud  Ui«)i  all  biA  money.  —  PoUo6  Rtport^  JV.  T.  Tribune^ 

Rose-Apple.  A  We^t  India  fruit,  poesessing  a  decided  odor  of  roaes. 
(JambftHU  vulgaris  J)     The  tree  is  common  in  Cuba. 

Roein-Weed.  (SUphium  laciniatum,)  A  plant,  called  abo  the  Com- 
pass Plant,  Ijecause  its  leaves  are  supposed  by  the  vot/ageun  to  point 
north  atid  south,  and  thus  to  aerre  as  a  guide  to  the  traveller  over 
the  prairies, 

Hosa.  The  rough,  scaly  matter  on  the  surface  of  the  bark  of  certain 
trees.  —  Web:iter.  A  term  much  utved  in  New  England,  oa  well  as 
in  the  Middle  Statea.     It  is  provlaoial  in  Englaiid* 
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HoBter.  1.  In  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  a  !ist  of  the  ofltcera  of 
a  division,  brigade,  regiment,  &c.»  containing,  under  several  heads, 
their  names,  rank,  corps,  place  of  abode,  &e.  These  are  called 
dimion  rofteriy  brig^aiif  rontttH,  re^-imeMtal  or  battalion   routers. 

2,  The  word  ia  frequently  used  instead  of  liej^ster,  which  com- 
prehends a  general  list  of  all  the  officers  of  the  State,  from  the 
corn  in  an  der-in -chief  to  the  lowest  in  the  commission,  under  the 
satne  a)»propriute  lieadii,  with  an  additional  column  for  uotiug  the 
alterations  which  take  place.  —  W.  IL  Sumner, 

Pnij>'er9,  —  hurried  toilet,  —  liiuited  lavalions,  — 

The  rush  of  tardy  i'ninlfl  ro  piittmo$t€f% 

Where  worship  iiiirit;!*^"*  with  the  contemp^atinni 

Of  duubtful  record  mi  tbt]  moroiDg'a  roster,  —  Hvimtt, 

Rote.  The  sound  of  surf  before  a  storm.  Probablj  from  a  musical 
instrument  of  that  name,  the  strings  of  which  produce  a  moaning 
sound  like  that  of  the  sea. 

Hot-Gut.  Cheap  or  adulterated  whiskey.  The  same  term  is  applied 
in  England  to  bad  beer  or  wine. 

They  overwhelm  their  paunch  diaJly  with  &  kind  of  tha  rut-yui;  we,  with  a 
bitter,  dreyr^jpflh  smtlt  lii[uar.  —  linrctg* 

Also  used  by  Addison  for  a  poor  kind  of  drink. 

Rough-and-tuml^le.     A  rough-and-tumUe  fight  is  said  to  be  one   in 

which  ail  the  laws  of  the  ring  are  disciirded,  and  biting,  kicking, 

gouging,  &c.^  are  j)©rfectly  admissible. 
Houghneaa.      In   Loui.siatia   and  other    Southern    States,   the   most 

ordinary  kinds  of  fodder  for  horses  and  cattle. 

Roughs.     Rowdies;  low  fellows. 

Jujt  then  one  of  the  rout/hs,  who  Itad  perched  hitnself  in  a  trvc  just  over  the 
Mayor*s  head,  leaned  down  and  i^ajct 

Roiigh-Souff.     The  lowest  people;  the  rabble. 

Round.  '*  To  come  or  get  round  one,"  iu  popular  language,  ia  to 
gain  advantage  over  one  by  flattery  or  deception.  —  Weitsitfr. 

Round  of  the  Papera.  To  Hay  tliat  an  article  h  "going  the  rounds 
of  the  papers y**  iDeaning  that  it  is  l>eing  copied  into  many  news- 
papers, id  called  an  Americauiam  in  England. 

Rouud-Rimm^ers.  Hats  with  a  round  rim  \  hence^  tho^e  who  we^r 
the  III.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  a  name  applied  to  a  large  class 
of  diaaipated  young  men,  by  othera  called  Bowery  Boys  aud  Soap- 

llMks. 
MXi  erer  the  region  of  WjuX  Bowerv  is  tpreud  —  holdinsr  it  in  cIon;  subj«ction  -^ 

Ihi  ■wirfiil  nliw  If  iniirf  liiiBM  I  fMlBifilii  iif  iiaiilhMM  mU  M  mail 
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eimpe'bonnd  h«ts,  ni?tml-tnctani«4  blue  cotU,  Utlow-9moothed  lock^,  kcr,  carry 
ditmmjr  «od  terror  wherever  thejr  more.  —  C  Mnthew*^  Puftr  Hopkins^  p.  261. 

Roond-Wood*      The  mountaiii    a&b.     Maine.  —  Thoreau^a    Maine 

Wood*,  p.  50. 
Rouser.     SoniethiDg  rerj  exciting  or  yery  great.     Thus  an  eloquent 

speech  or  sermoD,  a  laf|;e  mads-meetiiig,  or  a  big  prize-ox,  is  a 


Rooatabout.  A  rover  nisady  for  aometbing  worse.  A  laboring  man 
on  board  the  Mis^aiziaippi  steamboats,  termed  in  slang  a  ^^  rooster." 

Th«  vttjpibond?,  the  nnutabf/att,  the  eriminsU*  and  all  Ifae  drags  of  society.  — 
Harper's  W«>tkig,  March,  187T. 

The  av«ri^  nmttaboui  or  *'  ruojtler  "  if  a  strung  black  fulluw,  who  leaver  the 
|ilanUtioii  for  that  auppoted  freedQ^io  and  rotliekinj;  Jilc  which  thit  doflB  tako 
uijoyioeui  in,  while  their  wtg««  U»U  —  LtU.  in  N,  T>  Herald, 

A«  Tom  niL-diiaUid,  he  heard  one  rotut>tbout  amy  to  another,  *^  I  »iiy,  Bill,  yoa 
know  that  (vWhim  that  tued  to  sell  such  bully  whiskey  ju  Bartoa  V  ^*  —  HtMerUm^ 
The  Barton  Exptritawni^  p,  109, 

Rowdy.     A  riotous^  turbulent  fellow. 

All  around  the  ay*ier  and  liquor  stands  was  a  thronjsf  of  low,  shabby,  dirty 
men,  tome  horse-dealers,  some  gambtem*  and  »ume  loafers  iu  j|*«nvralf  but  alike 
ta  their  slaitg  and  rouniif  a»f»cct.  —  Upi*tr  Ten  Th(/taaml^  p,  2^*J. 

The  rowdy  nomenclature  of  the  principal  cities  may  now  be 
dasfiified  as  follows  :  — 

Nkw  York.  —  *'  Dirad  Babbits/'  •*  Bowery  Boyji/*  *'  Forty  TUicve«;'  *"  Skin- 
ners," "Robin  Hood  CJub/'  "Huge  Paws,"  "Short  Boys, ♦♦**  Swill  Boyi," 
**  Shoulder-hitters,"  **  Killers." 

PiiiLADKU'HiA.  —  **  Kilier*,"  *♦  Schuylkill  An  nihil  atom/*  *^  Moyamcnsing 
Hounds/*  **  Northern  Liberty  Skivers,"*  and  **  IVep  of  Day  Boys." 

BALTDioaS.  —  **PIug-Uglk»,"  "Iloui^'h^kins,"  **Doublo  Piinips/'  ^'  Tigera/^ 
**Btack  Snakes,"  **Stay  Lates,"  **llard  Time*/'  "  Liitle  Fellows,"  "Blood 
Tubs,  '  ^'Dips,"  "Ranters,"  "  Itip-ILips,"  and  *' GUdiatora." 

A  convention  of  the  Baltimore  rowdiea  above  mentioned,  under 
the  name  of  the  *^  American  Clubs,'*  was  held  in  that  city  in  Sept., 
lSo7,  under  the  plea  of  rallying  for  some  political  campaigti;  in 
commenting  on  which,  tha  "  Baltimore  Clipper/'  of  Sept.  8,  says; 
*'  Should  not  every  true-hearted  American  bluj^h  to  acknowledge 
that  any  portion  of  hia  countrymen  glory  iu  such  barbaiic  and 
degrading' names?  '* 
Movr  to  hoe.  To  have  a  long  (or  hard}  row  to  ho€  is  a  common  figa- 
rative  expre.^ion,  meaning  that  one  haa  a  lotig  or  dilhcult  tiiak  to 
perform.     The  all  union  is  to  hoeing  corn  or  potatoes. 

Ho«ea  Billow  has  a  ballad  on  the  Mexican  War,  in  which  he 
portrays  the  tiEorta  of  tin"  recruiting  officer  to  entice  a  young  man  to 
tolbt)  who  declines  on  aoootuit  of  his  wife.     He  says:  — 
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She  wnjiU  me  for  home  ctmaumption, 

Let  ftlone  the  \my  *»  lo  mow,  — 
If  you  're  arter  folks  o'  gutnplion, 

You  Ve  a  darned  ioHt;  rovf  to  kct.  —  Bifflott  Paptr»» 
Step-mothera  have  a  pretty  hard  row  lu  hoe,  tlioiigh  I  dooH  compl^io.  —  AKHy 
BfMet,  p.  1, 

To  row  Up,  To  punish  with  words;  to  r^hulce.  It  is  an  essential 
WeAternism,  imd  derived  from  the  practice  of  making  refractory 
slaves  or  servanU  row  up  the  heavy  keel-boats  of  early  navigsttiou  on 
the  Western  rivers,  against  the  current,  without  beiwg  frequently 
relieved.     It  was  thus  regarded  as  a  punishment. 

W«  shutild  really  like,  of  all  things,  to  row  up  the  mft}t*rity  of  Coiiin^«  ii  it 
deMrvQS  tn  regard  to  the  practice.  —  A'.  T,  Tribum^  Dec,  10,  184&. 

The  most  t^yxcy  part  of  the  proceedinsfs  in  the  Senate  wa«  the  nm*intj  up  whkll 
Mf.  Hiinnetjaii  gave  Mr  Rilchic  uf  the  Union  newtpaper,  —  N.  Y.  Tribune,  J«i. 
30,  184^. 

>       /^ ,  To  row  up  Salt  River  is  a  cotnmoti  phrase,  uoed  generally  to  signify 

l»lf  ^  •'^^  W  THI  political  defeat.  The  distance  to.  which  a  party  ia  rowtd  up  Sait 
^iWp  depends  entirely  upon  the  magnitude  of  tJie  majority  against 
its  candidates.  If  the  defeat  is  particularly  overwhelming,  the 
unsuccessful  party  ia  rawed  up  to  the  very  kead-icaters  <?/  Salt  Riper. 
See  Salt  fiiver. 

It  is  occasionally  used  as  nearly  Bynon3anon3  with  to  row  tip,  aa  in 
the  following  example,  but  tliis  example  is  rare:  — 

Judj^  Clayton  made  a  speech  that  fairly  made  the  tumblers  hop.  He  r<ow0i 
the  Tories  i^  and  ovtr  Soli  Rivtr,  — Crockttt,   Tuar  dotcn  h'tut^  p.  46. 

r^TW  Rubber.     India  rubber,  caoutchouc*  of  which  the  indigenous  ni^iua  in 

r7  ^  ;  Span,  America  i^  Cducho^  but  in  play  Jevea,     The  Spanish  /  pro- 

nounced as  our  A,  frotii  which  tlie  botanist  has  htoea.  In  Central 
Aniericai  the  name  is  Au/e.  The  India-rubber  gatlieren*  in  Colum- 
bia are  called  Caucheros;  in  Central  America,  Hul<'ra8. 

Rubbers.     Overshoes  made  of  India  rubber;  also  called  Gutm* 

To  mb  out  To  obliterate;  and,  figuratively,  to  destroy,  t<^  kilL 
Western.     Compare  7o  wipe  out. 

However  quirkly  the  buffalo  disappears,  the  red-man  goen  under  more  qttickljr 
itill«  and  the  Qreat  Spirit  hAAordaintM]  ttiat  both  shall  be  rubbtd  out  fnim  tb«  (aoa 
of  tifltitre  at  the  same  time.  —  RuHun^  Lift  ht  the  Fur  Wtst^  p.  1 17. 

That  ijntiou  [the  Camauche]  ]«<  mad — a  he«p  mad^ — wiUi  the  whiteai  aod  has 
dug  up  ihe  liatchc't  to  ruh  oui  all  who  enter  hia  country.  —  /W,,  p.  lill. 

The  §wlfl  current  [of  the  Jord&n]  would  *cize  u«  and  »end  u»  of[  at  a  satieot 
angle  from  unr  course,  as  if  it  bad  hetfn  lurking  behind  thu  tHiinl  like  au  evil 
tbmg,  ...  IS  if  for  thepurpoaeof  rubbinp  ua  out^—Lynchf  Btad  Sea  £'jg>*« 
p.  210. 
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Rndder-Flili,  {Palinurus  ptrttformu.)  A  very  beautiful  fi»h»  abound- 
iug  along  the  eoa«t  of  the  SouUieru  State§,  Thaxter  says  it  is 
aomeliiD«s  taken  in  nets  oU  the  Tales  of  Shoals^  N.  H.  Storer  con- 
dders  this  ibh  to  be  the  Trachinottis  argenteus.  It  follows  vessels, 
or  keeps  near  old  caaks  or  plank  that  are  floating,  —  Fishes  of 
MaMM, ,  p,  66, 

Raffed  Grouse.  {Tetrao  umbtllwt.)  A  bird  which  extends  o?er  the 
whole  brea<Uh  of  the  continent^  northward  ad  far  as  the  fifty-sixth 
paraileU  and  southward  to  Texas,  and  probabiy  still  f ui'ther.  It  ia 
called  Partridge  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  Pheasant  at 
the  South  and  West, 


Rngged.     Hardy,  robust,  healthy. 


Colloquial  in  the  Uait«-*d  States. 


Why,  it '»  tn  uiuiocOttDUbl«  (net  that  Mr  Bedntt  hadn't  seen  a  wull  day  in 
fifteen  year,  thongtif  wb«n  be  wa5  married,  [  fthfiuMu't  dt^Aire  to  »e«  a  ruyytdtr 
man  ihmu  lie  wa».  —  Wid^w  Btihti  Pnptrwy  p.  22. 

Ruination.     Subversion,  overthrow,  deraolition.  —  Webster. 


A  Tulgar  substitute  for  ruinous* 
IS  reiy  rmmaiiam  to  our  profeafion  (said  the  barber).  —  Margartt^ 


Rttinatiorus. 

Tlie  war  m 

p.  iio. 

Ruling  Slder.  Presbyterians  so  call  one  whom  they  call  in  Scotland 
an  E 1  de  r  or  a  Presbyter .  The  office  i  s  fi  I  led  by  a  1  a jman .  C  o  ngr  ega- 
tionalists  in  New  England  had,  1820- 1830,  an  officer  thus  called, 
who  was  a  clergyman,  though  he  ordinarily  did  not  preach,  his 
function  being  to  **rule"  by  counsel,  &c.  The  custom  never 
became  general. 

RuUichiee.  (Dutch,  roltetje,  little  roll.)  Chopped  meat  stuflTed  into 
small  bags  of  tripe,  which  are  then  cut  into  slices  and  fried.  An 
old  and  favorite  dish  among  the  defendants  of  the  Dutcli  in  New 
York, 

Rom.  A  term  applied  by  total  abstainers  to  every  liquid  containing 
alcohol. 

Rum-Bud.  A  grog-blossom ;  the  popular  name  of  a  redness  occasioned 
by  the  dete*itable  practice  of  ejccessive  ilrinking.  Eum-bufh  uj^ually 
api>ear  first  on  the  nose,  and  gradually  extend  over  the  fw^e.  Him 
term  seems  to  have  reference  to  tlie  di^eaiie  techuically  defin»id  to 
be  unsuppurative  papule,  stationary,  confluent,  red  mottled  with 
purple,  chiefly  affecting  the  face,  sometimes  produced  and  always 
aggravated  bj  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  by  exposure  to  heat,  &c. 
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Rom-Hole.     See  Groggifg^ 

Hum -Mill,     A  low  tavern  or  gfoggciy. 

Rum- Sucker.     An  habitual  drinVer,  a.  toper. 

One  of  the  beit  thingit  that  tan  be  npplied  ro  a  rocky  pAflttire  infMt«d  with 
bustle*^  briftr*,  or  weeds,  in  Rait.  Salt  them  <»v<?ry  weok  while  vet  with  rain  or 
dew,  and  let  the  stock  look  to  that  sourer  alone  for  *  supply  of  this  luxury,  whkh 
they  run  a  Her  with  an  acquired  appetite  aa  Strang  as  that  of  tk  rum'Sucktr. — 
N.'r.  Tnbunt,  July  ft,  1858. 

Run.  A  stnall  stream  or  rivulet.  A  word  common  in  the  Southern 
and  Western  States,  and  sometimes  heard  at  the  North. 

There  ii*  no  Iioum  in  the  main  road  between  thin  and  the  tun;  and  the  rttn  in 
fto  hifch,  from  the  freshes,  that  yon  will  not  be  able  to  find  it.  —  DntWi  TVavtts  in 
the  Umted  States  m  17S7. 

The  hilla  bordering  the  Ohio,  at  the  month  of  the  Yellow  Creek»  contain  »ix 
workable  t>ed»  of  coal,  while  there  are  at  lea^t  two  other*  wtiich  lie  beneath  the 
bed  of  the  river.  Of  thu^e  exposed,  Ihe  fourth  io  the  a.^'cendiii^  sterie*  coutaina 
the  Gshei  and  reptilej^ ;  it  is  known  on  Yellow  Creek  a*  the  "bigrwn,"  bdag 
nearly  eight  feet  in  thit-knesj.  —  SiUimttn^$  Jourwti^  5tttTeh,  1858. 

To  nm.  To  cause  to  run,  in  the  various  sense*  of  the  word;  Utrun 
a  stage;  to  run  a  factory  or  a  machine;  to  run  a  candidate.  ^ — 
Wefi*ier, 

The  term  u  used  la  a  more  extended  sense ;  as,  to  *^  run  a  hotel;  *' 
to  **  run  a.  church.^' 
To  run  or  run  upon.     To  quiz ;  to  make  a  butt  of. 

He  i^  a  quiet,  good-natured,  inoffenftive  sort  of  a  chap,  and  will  stand  nNMliw^ 
^^mn  t»  long:  an  moi^t  nteo«  but  who  i«  a  perfect  ti{^er  w!;en  his  passiom  wn 
roused .  —  Southfrn  Skrtchtt,  p<  137. 

To  run  a  Church.  To  have  the  charge  of  a  churchy  as  its  pastor;  u, 
**  Mr*  Beecher  runs  tlie  Plymouth  Church."  V^uJgar,  yet  sometim^fi 
heard  from  the  lipa  of  the  clergy  theraselres. 

They  [the  carpet-bapffcerw]  look  whatever  came  withm  their  reach,  intruded 
themselvet  into  all  private  corporations,  assumed  ihe  fiinetion»  of  alt  offlcea, 
includini;  the  eourt»  of  justice,  and  in  many  plucen  th**y  even  run  the  churches. 
Judyt  Black  on  the  Electoral  Om*pirficy^  Nftrth  Am.  Hiv.^  for  July,  1877|  p.  6. 

Run  aw^ay.     Cease  troubling;  be  off, 

Riinner.  A  person  whone  business  it  is  to  solicit  passengeri*  for 
fi  learn  boats  and  railroads.  Numbers  of  the!«e  men  are  always  found 
about  the  whar\'e8,  shipping,  railroad  stations,  and  hotels  of  our 
principal  cities,  trying  to  induce  travellers  or  emigrants  to  travel  by 
the  routes  they  recommend,  and  for  which  they  often  have  tickets 
lor  »ale. 

To  nm  into  the  Oround.  To  carry  to  ezceaa;  to  overdo  a  thing, 
and  thereby  mar  it.     Probably  a  hunter 'a  phraae,  to  expreas  Uie 
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The  propcHition  to  prohibit  lh«  etiUttmeiit  of  foreigoen  in  the  tnnjr  it  rwmmg 
Know-Ntv<Kin|ji*iiii  inio  tk*  ffrmtmL  — Prm%iie»C£  JaumaL 

Tbc  ««ivocatrt«tf  temperaiice  have  run  it  intQlhe  jfround  by  their  extreme  me«- 
vret  ccuinccted  with  the  Maim*  Law.  — A*.  >'.  Uttnld, 

Rim  of  Stones.  A  pair  of  milUstonp«  U  cjilled  u  run  nf  iftant^A  when 
in  o[>eratioii  or  placed  in  a  mill.  The  Koche^t^r  fluuriiig'-mill^i  have 
each  ten  or  twenty  run  of  stones. 

To  run  one's  Face.  To  make  use  of  one's  ci-edit.  To  run  ofrn'n  fac^ 
for  a  tiling  is  to  get  it  on  tick. 

Any  nuin  who  can  mn  kU/aet  for  »  card  of  peat,  m  quire  of  riApcr^  and  a  pair 
of  acinore,  may  set  up  fur  an  editor;  and  by  loud,  iiic«^aaiit  bragging,  may 
aecure  a  conwidKrable  patrooagia*  —  A".  Y.  Tribufu, 

Bosh.     1.  Spirit,  energy.     **To  go  it  with  a  rush,  or  wrtfA  a  perfect 

fiAiAf*'  is  to  do  a  thing  energetically,  with  spirit. 

2.  A  term  used  by  students  to  denote  a  perfect  recitation. 

It  was  pfsvehtfed  bv  the  man,  who  **  really  did  not  look"  at  the  lesson  oo 
which  hi!  ruAked  —  K^  Lit.  Mng,,  Vol.  XIV.  p,  411. 

A  ruth  i«  a  glib  recitation,  but  to  bft  a  tittid  ruiA  it  miutt  be  flawlem,  poliBbed, 
aod  Bparklitig  like  a  Koh-i-noor-  —  Bntncmian^  Vol.  X.  p.  lOi 

To  rush  It.     To  do  a  thing  with  spirit;  as,  *'  The  old  negro  ia  rushing 

1^  with  his  fiddle." 
RnsL     Discoloration  in  mackerel,  sometitQes  caueed  by  leakage  of  the 

brine  in  which  they  are  packed. 
Rnsty  Dab.     (Genus  Platenna,     Cuvier.)     The  popular  name  of  the 

Rusty  Flat-fthh,  a  fi^h  found  on   the  coast  of  Massachasetts  and 

New  York  in  deep  water. 
Rye.     Short  for  liye  Wkiskeif.     See  Bourbon  and  Old  R^je. 
Rje  and  Indian.     Brown  bread,  mixed  fi-om  Indian  and  rye  meal. 

New  England.     In   New  York,  it  is  called  Boston  brown  bread. 

Vulgarly  pronounced  Rhine- Indian. 

The  table  was  still  ataadini^,  with  ample  preparations  for  att  evening  meal,  — a 
hot  smoking  loaf  of  ryt-and-indtan  bread,  and  a  great  platttr  of  €old  com  beef 
and  pork,  garnished  with  cold  potaio«s,  the  i^ht  of  wbictL  was  moat  appeliziag. 
Mr§.  BiQwe,  Otdtown  Folia,  p.  1&9. 


s. 


Sabbaday.     Sabbath  day,  Stiiiday.     So  called  in  the  interior  of  New 
England. 

Kiwmnn,     You  look  better;  I  hope  you  feel  better,  and  are  hetttjrV 
Iho^itU,    Why,  I  expect  I  do,  and  I  guess  I  be,  all  three.    I  know  I  be,  sa  to 
tl^  firal  panic uiar,  changing  my  old  ihabby  duds  for  these  new  8abbada§ 
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clotheS)  for  a  go-to-meeting  day,  an^-wheres.  —  D.  Humphrefft^  The  Tanktt  w 
England^  p.  29. 

My  hearers,  there  is  nothing  irregular  in  nature ;  because  it  is  round,  as  I  told 
you  last  Sabbaday :  it  rolls  evenly  round,  and  is  bound  to  come  regularly  around. 
Dow^s  Sermons,  Vol.  I.  p.  194. 

Sabbaday-Houses.  Cottages  near  a  church,  had  for  warmth,  &c, 
at  recess  of  public  worship.     Old  New  England  use. 

Sabbath-ridden.     Overworked  on  the  Sabbath. 

Some  attention  should  be  given  to  one  of  the  most  oppressed  and  Sahbaik- 
ridden  of  all  classes,  —  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  It  seems  like  a  perpetual  sar- 
casm to  hear  these  overworked  men  thanking  God  for  this  [day  as  being,  in 
respect  to  themselves,  a]  day  of  rest.  —  The  Independent,  June  23,  1862. 

Saoatra.  The  offspring  of  a  Negro  and  a  griffe,  which  latter  is  the 
offspring  of  a  Negro  and  mulatto.     See  Negro, 

Sachem.     (Indian.)     An  American  Indian  chief  or  prince. 

The  Sachems,  although  they  have  an  absolute  monarchy  over  the  people,  yet 
they  will  not  conclude  of  aught  that  concerns  all,  cither  laws,  or  subsidies,  or 
wars,  unto  which  the  people  are  averse,  and  by  gentle  persuasion  cannot  bs 
brought  — R.  Williams,  Key  to  the  Indian  Lnntiuage  (1644). 

In  speaking  of  the  Indians  of  Virginia,  Captain  John  Smith 
says:  — 

For  their  government,  every  Sachem  is  not  a  king,  but  their  great  Sadiewa 
have  divers  Sncheins  under  their  protection,  paying  no  tribute,  and  dare  make  no 
warres  without  his  knowledge,  but  ever}'  Sachem  cares  for  the  widowes,  orphans, 
the  aged  and  maimed.  — History  of  Viryinia,  1624,  Vol.  II.  p.  238. 

Sachemdom  or  Sachemship.  The  government  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
sachem. 

Kinij  Philip's  war  was  attended  with  exciting  an  universal  rising  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  not  only  of  Narragansett  und  the  Sachemdom  of  Philip,  but  of  the  Indians 
through  New  Kngland,  except  the  Snchtnuhm  of  Uncas,  at  Mohegan.  —  StiUs's 
nistory  of  the  Judf/es  of  Charlts  /.,  p.  lOU. 

Sad.  Hea\'y,  applied  to  brea<l;  as,  '*  The  bread  is  veiy  srtcf,"  i.  e. 
heavy,  or  not  well  raised.  —  Jamieson,  Scottish  Die.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  term  is  applied  to  cake  or  bread  when  heavy. 

Saddling  the  Market,  in  Wall  Street  slang,  is  to  foist  any  particular 
stock  on  the  market. 

To  saddy.  To  bob  up  and  down;  to  curtsy  like  a  child.  Probably 
a  child's  corruption  of  Thank  ye,  applied  to  the  curt«^y  which  accom- 
panies the  phrase. 

I  am  told  that  this  word  is  in  common  use  by  children,  servants, 
and  i:)eople  of  the  uneducated  class,  in  and  about  Philadelphia, 
to  express  thanks  or  the  acknowledgment  of  a  favor.     A  child, 
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liDtlvmg  a  new  toy,  will  aaj,  *♦  Saddie^*'  or  Saddj^,  for  *'  I  thank 

It  would  do  70a  good  to  »<•«  our  bnyi  «nd  n^rla  dftncing.  None  of  your  »trad' 
dling*  mincing^,  #Wyirty;  but  &  regtilsr  sifter,  cat-the-buckk%  ehicken-ttuLter 
Mt-to. —  CrocitU^  Totn: 

Balii.  1.  Sure,  certain;  as,  ♦*He'«  ji«/*  to  be  hanged/*  — Brocifcefi. 
In  this  sense,  the  word  is  common  in  the  South* weat, 

2.  An  iron  box,  frequently  built  into  the  wall,  and  u^ed  by  mer- 
chanta  as  s  place  of  deposit  for  their  l>ooks  and  papers.  They  are 
now  generally  made  fire-proof,  and  aome  of  thase  are  called  ''  sala- 
mander mfe^.^'* 

Safety  Barge,  A  passenger  boat  towed  by  a  steamboat  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  it  aa  lo  avoid  all  apprehension  of  danger  to  the  pasaen- 
gers^.  These  barges  were  fir.nt  introduced  on  the  llud.'wn  Eirer, 
ftod,  beinf^  fitted  up  with  t&nte  and  luxuryt  becaine  great  favorites 
with  traveller.     They  hare  long  ceased  to  be  used. 

Sagaban.  The  rc»ot  of  the  Apios  tuheroito^  used  as  food  by  tlie  Indiana 
of  the  Xorth-weat  and  elii^ewhere.  It  g^ives  a  name  to  Sntftjpofwck 
and  Sagg  Pond,  Southampton,  L,  I.,  and  to  8hul)enacadie  River, 
Nova  Scotia. 

Sagaokbomi.  (Chip.  MQgdkdtmn^  "berry  growing  on  tlie  weed  tised 
for  smoking.**  —  Baraga.)  The  Waves  of  the  Bear-l:»erry  {Arctnfta- 
pkylm  Uva-urti)^  used  to  mix  with  tobacco,  for  smoking.  — Kalm^ 
Travels^  and  Rafnefque  {Medkal  Flom^  Vol.  L  p.  50),  Wth  give 
tbls  an  Indian  name.  Sir  J.  Bichardson  explains  it  as  a  corruption 
of  mc-a-commis,  an  appellation  given  by  the  Canaflian  voyagers, 
**on  account  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  officers  carrying  it  in  bags  "  for 
smoking.  —Arctic  Searching  Erp.^  \o\.  IL  p.  303. 

Bafinesque,  in  bis  second  volume,  says:  '*  Sacacomi,  article  of 
trade  in  Canada,  made  by  drying  [sumack]  berries  in  ovens;  fine 
substitute  for  tobacco,'*  —  p,  257, 

Carver  says;  **  A  weed  that  grows  near  the  great  lakes,  ,  .  , 
that  *  creeps  like  a  vine  on  the  ground,*  is  used  by  the  Indians  to 
mix  with  their  tobacco,  and  is  called  by  them  Segockimac.^*  — 
Travth,  p.  m, 

Sagamore.  (Abenaki  Ind.)  The  title  of  a  chief  or  a  ruler  among 
some  of  the  American  tribes  of  Indians;  a  sachem.  — Worcttier. 

The  IndJftn*  of  every  noated  plnsp,  so  combined,  make  a  kind  of  petty  lordnhip 
and  are  comttionly  unit<fd  und«r  one  chief  person,  who  tmtli  tht  ntl«  over  all  those 
leMcr  fraieniitieit  or  compAniea,  Id  the  p)ac«9  more  eastward,  they  c»lled  tlie 
chief  ni1er)i  that  coinmauded  the  re^it  BiiAhnbeaft;  an  in  the  more  westwNrd  planta- 
ti<kt)»  ihey  called  them  Sagnm&rf  and  »aehemi.  — //(tManTj  (7ea.  Hitt,  of  New 
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But  will  tiot  Walkui  pMs  Xamsiket,  near 

Where  aft  that  wit*  and  good  old  Sttgnmere^ 
Brmre  MaaAWoit,  tpeodt  lite  &em5oo  dre^r? 

Dnr/te^  Whatthttr,  Cinto  11. 
If  the  jottng  Sagamore  is  to  b«  led  to  the  tUke,  the  IndUa*  thall  tee  how  m 
nwD  wilhotrt  «  tTO%»  c«fi  die!  —  Ccm/mx,  LoM  &fthe  Mohican*^  p.  3$4. 

Bage^Bmili.  (Artemutia  Ludorltiana.)  The  «ihrub«  known  as  greeae 
wood  and  fag^-hru%h  cov»?r  the  plain.  The  hilb  are  naked  ai  Siiiai : 
no  animals  but  a  rabbit  and  a  lew  sage  h^os  are  found.  —  iV.  Y, 
Tribune. 

Poetry !  —  juat  1m)k  ronnd  roOn  —  ftlkulU  rock,  and  Mfje ; 
Bag*-hntah^  rock^  and  alkali ;  ain't  it  a  pretty  page! 

Brti  Bartt,  Pmmi,  JUkoH  StoUtm, 

Bage-Cheeae.    Cheese  flavored  with  sage.     It  is  aometioies  cak>red 

green  with  the  juice  of  Bpinach-leave«. 
8age-Hen.     (Centrocercus  uropha*iam**.)     A  species  of  the  Pratrie^ 

fowl,  but  much  larger.     Audubon  calls  it  the  *'  Cock  of  the  Pfatju,*^ 

to  signify  his  appreciation  of  the  size  and  beantj  of  the  bird. 

Colonel  Dodge  proposes  the  name  of  Sa^t-grouMe  as  the  most  appro> 

priate.  —  Plains  of  the  Grmi  Weii,  p.  224. 
Bag-Nichts.     The   German   rendering  of  the  political  term  Knou^ 

Nothing,  it  l>eijig  made  oq  the  principle  that  those  who  know  nothing 

had  blotter  sa^  nothing.  ^  ffr  jCu^  fe  ^J**5  P^*^*  ^  J^t 
To  aail  in.  To  embark  in  any  thing  boldly  and  confidently. 
Saints.     '^  The  SainUi  **  is  a  title  which  the  Mormons  often  apply  to 

themselve^i  on  ordinary  occasions,  their  full  designation  beitig  *^  the 

Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  the  Latter-day  Saints.''     Whence  they 

are  also  often  called  Latter-day  Saints, 

But  the  mo!*t  fruitful  clement  of  inttrnat  rommotJon^  and  tbnt  whieh  more 
immediately  kd  to  Ihf  propliet'i^  d^nth,  was  the  inntitution  of  pcilvf^my  as  one  of 
the  nimierDiiis  privilege*  of  the  Suinit.  —  Ftrrit^  Utah  and  the  Mortrum*^  p.  Uil. 

Bakes.  *  *  La  taken  /  *  *  ♦  *  Massy  »ake$  /  * '  ♦  *  Saken  alive ! ' '  are  very  com- 
mon exclamations  among  the  venerable  matrons  of  tlie  Interior  part« 
of  the  country.  The  first  two  expressions  are  evidently  corruptions 
of  **  For  the  Lord's  sake  1'*  *'  For  mercy's  sake  !  **  BiU  the  last  must 
be  left  for  the  old  ladies  themselves  to  parse:  qu.  '*  save  us  alive," 

XjLm%k4M!  how  poor  %\\e  J*!  you  can  a'most  see  her  bonw  come  through  Her 
tkin;  just  *ee  her  ihoulder-blades;  well,  if  that  ain't  a  tii^t  I  —  Cmuta  C^^fy, 
BUver  Lakt  SketcAei, 

Why,  mktj  alive  /  do  tell  me  if  Kaon  ia  at  mean  at  all  that  oomes  to.  ^Nmi' 
m^ffviUe  Rtmnttd^  N*  K.  Com,  Atiw. 
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n«4  an  animal  of  d!figit.sting  appearance,  with  a  bmad,  flattened 
head,  allied  to  the  salamander  proper.  It  Is  found  in  Uie  Ohio  and 
some  of  the  Southern  rivers. 

Balamander  Safe.     A  patent  fire-proof  iron  safe.     See  Safe. 

8aieratu8.  A  bi-carbonate  of  potash ,  oot  always  pure,  containing  a 
plater  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  than  pearlaeh.  It  is  nned  to  an 
injtuiotis  extent  in  the  United  States  by  bakers  and  housekeeftera 
for  railing  with  flour,  to  evolve  the  carbonic  acid  gas  on  the  addi- 
tion of  cream  of  tartar  or  sour  milk,  in  order  to  expand  the  dough 
and  render  the  bread  light. 

Balt'Bottom.  A  plain  or  flat  piece  of  land  covered  with  saline  efflo- 
reecences.    The^e  places  abound  in  Weetern  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 

To  salt  down  Stock  is  to  buy  some  particular  stock »  and  hold  it  for  a 
rise;  to  make  a  permanent  investment. 

Salt  Grass  and  Salt  Haj.     The  grass  growing  in  salt  marshes. 

Salt  Horse.     Mess  beef,  so  known  in  the  IT.  S.  Army. 

Salt  lack.     See  Lick. 

Bait  Prairie.  In  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  the  tracts  of  salt  efflores- 
cence wh^ch  often  cover  a  wide  apace.  Captain  Reid  speaks  of  some 
fifty  miles  in  length  and  brejidth.  —  The  Bo^  Hunters. 

Salt  River.     An  imaginary  river,  np  which  defeated  politicians  and    i/        j 

political  parties  are  supposed  to  be  sent  to  oblivion.     The  phrase  V^*'^     'H^nX. 
•*to  row  up  Salt  River*'  hiis  it*  origin  in  tlie  fact  that  there  is  a    *''^^^  ^  '**^-* 
small  stream  of  that  name  in  Kentucky^  the  passage  of  wliieli  in  MM\jL\4^  .  ^^ 
made  difficult  and  lftl>ori(>us  as  well  by  its  Ujrtiious  course  as  by  the  4^-^  .^JL  ^^^  j^^j 
abundance  of  shallows  and  bars.    The  real  application  of  the  phrase  ^  ^    ,  ^ 

is  to  the  unhappy  wight  who  has  the  L^k  of  propelling  the  Iw^t  up  /W^*H^*-*^  ^  4. 
the  stream;  but,  in  political  or  slang  usage,  it  is  to  those  who  are  ^4JL^  iHlM^  * 
rowed  up.  —  /.  Inman,     See  Row  up  Soli  River,  4      li*.     h 

One  of  the  ballads  of  the  late  civil  war  thus  alludes  to  the  party        ^  *^**u, 

in  rebeUion :  —  ^»^  *«-  J  ^ 

They  dnsad  the  name  of  Liberty,  ^  U.    i^£^Artt^  J[Ia^ 

And  Jtt*tice  niake.«  them  shiver  j  £  —    ^  ^V} 

But  sfion  well  yauk  them  qq  uplaJik, 
And  float  them  up  5n//  Riper, 


Put  swiy  his  **mpty  barrel; 

Fold  hi»  Prt^Kidc^utia]  clothes; 
He  hJMi  Atarted  up  Soil  /?trer, 

Led  and  lit  by  Ci^til&'s  n&»e* 

N,  r.  Tfibunt,  Feb.  28,  1877. 
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Salt  Water  Vegetables.    In  New  York,  a  cant  term  for  oysters  and 

Salutatoriaii.  Tlie  student  of  a  college  who  pronounces  the  sfilutatory 
oration  at  the  annual  Commenceraent,  —  Wehsiir, 

Salutatory.  An  epithet  applied  to  the  oration  which  introduces  the 
exercLses  of  tke  Commencements  in  American  colleges.  —  Webster, 

Sam.  A  nickname  given,  as  referring  to  their  cant  about  Unele  Sam, 
to  the  Know- Nothing  or  Xative  American  party.  See  the  articles 
Hindofis^  Know'Naihifitjjt^  and  Native  Americans. 

The  following  capital  parody  is  fi'om  the  Washing^n  **  Evening 
Star**  of  Nov.  3,  1856 1  — 

_  BURIAL  OF  SAM. 

Not  «  Suite  had  he  (rot,  nor  Electoml  vota, 

And  hu  looked  eonfutindt-'dly  flurried ; 
Then  wilti:d  —  dried  up  —  and  kinder  gin  eout, 

Afl  we  FlindtiOif  around  him  hurried. 

We  bfurled  him  darklj  that  Tuesday  night 

{For  wp  fpflfM  lie  **1  not  ket'p  until  morning), 
By  the  f*trn fugling;  moon(M?flTns'  mi^tiy  light 

And  dark-lantems  dimly  burning. 

No  Ufteless  colli n  enclosed  bis  breast, 

In  ft  ihect  of  th«  **  Organ  "  we  wound  him; 
Everlasting,  we  gue»H,  will  be  hh  reitt^ 

With  so  *leepy  a  print  ftround  him. 

Few  anil  !«bort  were  the  prayert  we  stld, 

But  we  cus^sied  *iomc  in  bitter  norrow, 
Aa  we  thouf^ht  huw  ihmugh  Elii^  &  Co.  W0  'd  been  bled, 

And  thfi  t>et9  that  wer«j  due  on  the  morrow. 

We  thought,  a«  we  hollowed  hi?  oi»zy  bed 

In  a  cuSvert  that  run»  by  *'  The  Willows/* 
Til  at  Stttf-Xicht!ii  and  KtrangerH  would  tread  o*er  his  heftd, 

And  we  up  the  Salt  River  billowR, 

Lightly  thi'y  11  talk  of  the  *pirit  that  'a  gone, 

And  o'er  his  Kpilt  aitli-c'jirt  upbraid  him 
With  ttitt  bIcKjdshed  he  cau'^^'d  «nd  I  he  churches  he  bnnied 

He  Tore  the  Democracy  kid  him. 

Sadly  but  promptly  we  dropped  him  down 

In  the  peculiar  field  of  his  glory. 
We  cAr%'ed  not  a  line,  we  raised  not  ft  atone; 

For  we  knew  *t  was  a  ottgbty  dftrk  atoiy. 

Sftmbo.  A  term  often  applied  to  Negroes »  It  is  used  more  specie 
BcaUy  to  meaa  Um  offapmtg  q£  a  Negro  aad.  qmlatto.    Sea  jtfnfa/fi 
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K9W1  Bambo^  darn  it !  —  Brother !  there, 

I  guea  that  ou^hter  pUtim  you ; 
Ytm  know  how  we  in  aimest  air. 

From  afavery  to  eai^e  you. 

J<mathiin'§  Appeal  ta  Sambo,  Pttnck^  Au]p^.,  188S. 

ITo  met  ba#  ervr  thowa  itich  eapabilitie*  of  adaptation  to  vary-ing  Mil  atid 
Qtnma»iuux§  aa  the  N^|^.  Alike  to  them  th«  «m»w»  of  Canada,  the  rocky  land 
Off  New  £n§:land,  or  the  Kurgeoua  profuaion  of  the  Southern  States.  Samba  and 
Ciifley  expand  under  them  alL  —  ff.  Bttcktr  Stotee. 

Sam  BEill.  ''"Like  Sam  HilL^^  An  expresaioii  much  used  iu  New 
England  a  few  years  since. 

Bamp.  (Abenaki  Ind.,  teaump^  nasaump.)  Roger  Williams  describea 
nasaump  as  ^'akind  of  meale  pottage  unparched;  from  this  the 
EngUah  call  their  tamp,  which  is  Indian  com,  beat«n  and  boiled, 
and  eat^n  hot  or  cold  with  milke  or  butter,  which  are  mercies 
beyond  the  natives*  plaiiie  water,  aud  which  is  a  dish  exceedingly 
wholesome  for  the  English  bodies/*  —  Ketf  to  the  Indian  Language ^ 
p.  33.     Samp  is  still  much  used  wherever  Indian  corn  is  raised. 

Blue  corn  b  light  of  digestion,  arid  the  English  m»ke  r  kind  of  loldolly  of  it  to 
fat  with  milk,  which  they  catt  mmpt  ;  they  ^at  it  in  a  Eiortar,  and  »ifte  the 
flower  out  of  it.  —  Jometjfm**  New  tlmjtand  Btxriti^^,  1672 

It  ii  ordered  that  the  treasurer  doe  forthwith;  pmvlde  tenn  barrelU  of  cranbtirys, 
two  bo9«bead» of  vpeciall  good  »ampe,  and  ihret:  ihomiamj  of  i:od(i«li,  —to  b^  pre- 
dated to  hit  Majeaiy,  as  a  present  from  this  court,  —  M*mAch\uiUi  Col.  RecortU^ 

len,  Vol.  V.  p.  iws. 

He  slept  until  ihe  morning  light  was  seen 

Down  through  the  dome  to  dance  upon  hh  brow; 
Then  Waban  woke  him  to  his  simple  che«r 
Of  th«  pure  fount,  maiuain^,  and  navory  deer« 

Dttr/ttf  Whntchttr,  Canto  I.  txxxvi. 

Bample-Room.  A  place  where  liquor  is  sold  by  the  glass;  another 
name  for  a  '* grog-shop.** 

The  folio  wing  is  a  verse  from  a  comic  song  by  H.  Paul,  entitled 
•*  The  World  turned  upside  down:  **  — 

Brigham  Young  was  a  t^achvlor,  who  wii^hed  a  wife  to  win ; 

John  Gough  opened  a  SampU-room^  and  served  out  beer  and  gin; 

Old  Tweed  was  at  hln  Uland  home,  dressed  in  a  *uit  of  brown; 

Ben  Butler  bad  joined  the  Shakem^  —  when  the  world  tumiMl  upside  dowiu 

BanotimonioiislTfied.    This  queer  word  explains  itself, 

1  rccolti'ct  in  old  *i»*cfiwmiVnu/y /fe<i  fellow  who  made  his  Negroes  whittle 
while  iht'y  wrre  ptcking  cherries,  for  fear  they  ahonld  eat  wnoe.  —  Crod^df 

Sand^Box.  A  primitive  sort  of  spittoon,  consisting  of  a  wooden  box 
filled  with  sand. 
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Sand-Cheny.      (C^nutur  pumila,)      A  prostrate  or  reclining  alifub 
which  grows  on  the  sand-hill j?  in  the  West  and  North.     It  beara  a 
profusion  of  fruit,  which  is  black  when  ripe,  with  an  astringent 
taste,  about  as  large  aa  the  common  cultivated  re<i  cherry. 
The  name  was  given  by  the  French. 

Ar  they  f^roir  only  on  the  sjund,  the  wnrmth  of  which  probablv  contTibitlPt  10 
briiiR  them  to  such  perfef  tion,  they  are  called  by  the  French  €ti-uu  de  Sahk^ 
or  Snml  Cherriet''  —  Carver**  TravtU^  p.  30. 

Band-Flea  or  BeaoJi-Flea.  (Genus  OrcheMra.  Leach  )  A  fiiinaU 
cru^t^-K'eau,  coiiiraou  along  the  shores  of  Long  Island  and  otiier  sanely 
places,  which  dig^  holed  wherein  it  conceals  itself,  and  Uvea  upoQ 
dead  animal  substances. 

Sand'Hillers.  A  clasa  of  people  in  Georgia  aod  ScMith  Carolina. 
They  are  said  to  l>e  the  descendants  of  the  poor  whites,  who,  being 
deprived  of  work  by  the  introduction  of  slave  labor,  took  refugtt  in 
the  pi[ie  woods  that  cover  the  sandy  hilk  of  tliose  States,  where  they 
have  since  lived  in  a  miserable  condition.  A  friend  suggests  that 
the  name  comes  from  the  Sand-hill  Crane  (Gnut  Cn/iar/eiuiw),  juat 
as  *♦  Cracker  *'  (for  a  North  Carolinian)  and  ♦*  Corn-cracker  **  (for  a 
Kentuckian)  comes  from  the  Corn-crake,  another  long-legged  apedes. 

The  mnd-hiUtrt  are  »mall^  J|?>^^nt,  And  eadaveroas,  ind  their  Akin  i^  \v»\  iht 
color  of  the  (tand-hiUs  ihcy  Jivp  on.  They  arc  inc4ipab1t»  of  «ppl3inEr  theiii*ek«« 
ttimdHy  (41  ftiiy  Inbor,  iiud  tlieir  hubitji  are  verj  much  like  those  of  the  oM  la* 
dinnn.  —  OlfftMetTi  Siavt  States^  p.  507. 

Tlie  old  divifiloiiH  uf  Southern  ^cK-iety  still  exist  The  iiristocmcy  i*  di*cfiwii- 
nated  from  the  rc»pcct»blc  people,  the  re^pet'tnblc  people  from  the  «forkin$:-<!lAit, 
and  &11  from  the  mtnd-hitlert,  ^^Sauth  Cai'oiina  Sodfhff  in  Atlantic  Mvmiki^  /or 
1877»  p.  073, 

Sand-Plum.  (Prunun  marltima,)  A  Beack-plum,  A  plum  growing 
DTI  plum-trees  whose  habitat  is  sandy  beaches,  &g..  as  at  Plum 
Island,  Massachuaetts. 

Sang.  An  abbreviation  of  glnsenff.  It  is  also  ustd  in  .MarvLiTjd  and 
Virginia  a.s  t\  verb.  To  go  a  mnt^lng  is  to  be  eni;af^Lvl  in  gathering 
ginseng.  In  Alleghany  Co.,  Maryland,  is  Sang  Ron*  near  wluch 
is  a  well 'known  ''  sangituj  ground.** 

Sang-Hoe.     Tbe  implement  used  in  gathering  ginseng. 

Santa  Fe  Tea.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  the  AUtonia  (keoB/orvM^ 
uaed  in  New  Mexico. 

Sapote  or  Sapodilla.  A  West  India  fruit,  of  a  coniciU  form,  and 
witli  a  dark  orange-colored  pulp,  tasting  not  unlike  the  mujik- 
melon,  ^GretrnwitOfF It  Frniin  of  Ctil^a.  It  round,  of  the  sijee  of  ft 
peachy  and  with  several  small  black  seeds,  it  is  the  Achras  SapotOf 
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or  NLthtny.  If  larger  and  pointed,  with  one  large  poliBhed  aeed,  it 
is  the  Lurnma  mnmuHNfij  or  Mammet-^apota^  also  called  Ball^'herry, 
The  Mammet' Apple  is  still  larger  and  round,  with  one  or  more 
large  and  very  n!»ugh  seeds,  and  i.s  the  Mammtn  Americana.  Such 
is  the  con  fusion  of  th^se  T&rious  named  that  it  is  alrucMt  impossible 
to  know  which  fruit  u  spoken  of  unless  described.  —  A*  /.  CotheaL 

SaiK>diIla.  The  fruit  of  the  AchiaA  aapaia*  Wext  Indies.  Called  by 
the  Spaniarda  Xispero, 

The  f weetest  mppodilloM  oft  he  bnmght ; 
From  him,  more  »weet  ripe  PippotlilUa  fieem*d. 

Gmn^tr,  Tkt  Sugar  Cane  ^Lond.,  176i), 

Sappy.     A  sillj,  effeminate  man;  a  saphead;  which  see. 

Sapaago.  (Germ.  Schabziegfr.)  A  kind  of  Swiiia  cheeae  of  a  green- 
ish color. 

Sapaucker.  A  small  woodpecker  (the  dentrocopus  of  omithologista), 
BO  called  from  a  common  belief  that  it  sucks  the  sap  of  trees. 

Saratoga.  The  enormous  truiilc.*?  carried  by  fashionable  ladies  to  Sara- 
toga Springs  has  obtained  for  them  the  specific  name  of  Saratoga 
^/wUei  Of  SarQ(ogft$.     See  the  illustration  to  Baggage- Smasher. 

The  Spaiii»h  explonitors 
To  the  Innd  of  alJigiitori 
Came  with  their  Saratot/tu^  and  slopped  at  tbft  hotels  | 
With  gay  yoniig  be  J  lea  coqueUcfl, 
For  "«iure''  and  '* coolers"  betted. 
And  ehftscd  the  fierce  moMiitiito  thruti^h  orange  gnivcA  and  d«11s* 
W.  F.  Brow^  Th€  Spaniard*  in  Florida^  in  Ctnttnmal  Poem. 

Sardinea.  1.  A  sailor*  sportively  so  termed,  antithetically,  for  bis 
proverbial  toughness. 

We  **  Old  Whaler*/*  or»  a»  we  areiomctimcs  termed,  "  Snrflinft"  are  not  tap- 
posed  by  some  '*  fajid-crabs "  tt>  have  much  "f  a  taste  for  the  feathery  trih« 
*''doi)e  up  brown  *'  [roHnted  fowls). —  Cirr,  iVew  fltiven  Pnitniiium. 

2.  Menhaden  prepared  in  resemblance  to  the  sardines  prepared  in 
Europe. 

Sarsapftrilla.  The  name  is  applied  to  a  species  of  Aralia  and  other 
plauU  used  as  substitutes  for  forelgti  sarsaparilla. 

BaiTea,  for  preterves.     So  pronounced  in  some  parts  of  tlie  West. 

We  had  iiIao  [for  dinner]  cuitard-pies  and  maple  molasses  (uiiuAlI^-  called 
**thein  *»re  molasses")^  and  preserved  apptea^  preserved  water-melon  rindjtt  and 
pfftiarrcd  red  peppers  and  tomatoes,  — all  termed,  for  brevity'^  ;*ake  (like  words 
\n  Webster's  Dictionary),  mrces.  ^  Carittm,  Tht  Neto  Furdkose,  Vol.  I.  p,  18a 

Saaa.     Impudence.     See  Sauce* 
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Sass-Tea.     A  deooctiou  of  aaasaf i-&s ;  sasftafi'afl-tea. 

In  the  oiorDingf,  Hom  AIIcd  became  druadfut  poorly.  Tbt!  mmtrun  of  the  houae 
bc»IIed  hirn  aa^t-t^a^  which  the  old  man  H&id  revived  him  mightily.  —  Robb^  Squai- 
Ur  Lift,  p.  72, 

Sauce,  (  VulgiRTly  pniQounced  mss.)  1 .  Culinary  vegetables  and  roote 
eaten  with  flesh,  —  Wehster,  This  word  ia  provincial  in  Tarious 
parte  of  England  in  the  same  sense.  Farby  defines  it  as  **  any  aort 
of  vegetable  eaten  with  flash-mt'ttt,**  —  Norfolk  Gtonmnj.  Garden- 
stuff" tktid  garden-ware  are  the  usual  terms  in  England*  See  Long 
Sauce, 

Uoota,  herbft,  vine  fruilA,  and  »iiIad-flowen  — thf^y  dish  up  in  various  way«, 
tnd  find  tlieiii  viiry  delicious  muct  to  their  ]neat»,  bolh  roasted  and  bulled^  imth 
■nd  **lt.  —  Btctrl^**  Uist.  of  Virt/ima  (Lond.,  1705}* 

"  If  f  ahiiuld  stay  away  to  tea,'*  Raid  the  Widow  Bedott  toherdiildren^  **don^t 
be  a  lettijj'  intu  the  plum  tast  iimi  cake  as  you  did  the  other  day/' —  Stdfllf 
Papert,  p.  88. 

2.  Preserved  fruit<4,  particularly  apples  and  crauberriea,  wMoh 
Aire  generally  stewed,  as  apph-nauce^  cranherrif-muce. 
8.  (Pron,  soits.)     Impudence,  sauciiiess. 

We  be^n  to  think  it'»  nater 

To  take  titm^  an'  not  be  riled: 
Who  'd  expect  to  see  a  taler 

All  an  eend  at  bviu'  biled  ? 

Loteeli,  Sifflou!  Pap9r$* 

Minerva,  if  you  have  over  any  of  your  *i*jr,  I  Ml  jjfive  you  what  you  can*t  bujr 
at  the  stores,  ttuoiigh  you  be  a  gruwn-up  ^irl.  —  Jronlhorpt^  p.  hi. 

**Ieatpected  tlim,  Mi<tH  Badger/'  said  Mi^s  Asph^'Ttia,  **bttt  I  *d  have  you  to 
know  that  I  ain't  a  person  thjit 's  goiii*  to  take  ia*uct  fpum  no  one."  —  Mr§» 
SU^me,  Otdtoicn  Fuiks,  p.  2.17. 

To  aauoe.  (I'rmi.  mrce  and  nas$,)  To  be  imjjudeiit.  *'l>oti*tjMiM 
me,"  I.  e.  don*t  be  impudent. 

The  boy  who  wa*  to  take  part  in  a  drflLniatic  entertainment  in  Detroit  $am«d  tua 
mother  this  forenoon,  and  got  iiucb  a  whaling  for  it  that  he  ctrutdn't  reccue  a 
Btufled  dog.  —  Detroit  pajtvr, 

8ault,  pronounced  soo.  (Old  French.)  The  rapids  of  the  St,  Law- 
rence and  those  connecting  the  Upper  Lakes  retain  the  Frencli 
name;  as,  the  Sault  *St.  Mary,  &c. 

Savage  as  a  Meat- Axe.  L  Exceedingly  savage;  ferocious.  Tliis 
vulgar  hi  mile  Lh  often  iwed  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States. 

He  came  up  and  looked  «1  me  right  ptum  in  the  face,  a«  Mmjft  of «  WMOf^gJi  : 
Bcd  tayi  he*  '^  Give  ns  your  paw."  —  Southern  Bkitchts,  p,  S3. 
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%  ^  ••Why,  run  don't  vftt  iwiihini?!  "  he  txcldmed;  **ridin'  don't  agfw  with  you,  1 
I^H*  t  Xow,  for  my  part,  it  m«keA  oie  aa  savojf*  at  a  m^O^ixc,**  —  Mrg,  Clavtrt^t 
JW«i«  lift.  Vol  I  p.  103. 

It  would  Iw  a  tOiarily  to  give  ilie  picma  brother  tcraae  luch  feed  »  chicken 
fijtiiu  and  doinjk,  for  h«  loolu  half -starved  and  as  meaffe  m  a  iii€4Xf  axe.  —  CaW- 
ftm*#  iVf  «p  Purckate. 

Savagerous,     Savage,  ferocious.     A  low  word*     Southern. 

Wei),  CapttDg,  they  were  ni^^hty  mvofferous  after  liqaor;  ihey  *d  been  fightiu* 
the  whjgskey  barrtl  — PorterU  TnUjtfftht  Somlh-wtMt. 

I  Rce  there  wa*  bell  in  him,  so  I  looked  at  him  sort  o*  tarat/trma^  and  says  I, 
"''Look  here,  old  boas,  how  can  you  have  the  face  to  talk  aoV*'  —  Saudi ern 
Skiiche*, 

The  captain  felt  aorter  woUlah,  and,  lookin*  st  the  itrmngvr  darned  iavaffercutj 
•aid,  "  Who  in  creation  are  you  7  **  —  TmiU  of  AmerUum  Humor, 

Bmwmnnm,  (W.  Ind,  satana.)  An  open  plain  or  meadow,  without 
wood. 

Tlie  ittvanna  is  not  a  praiine.  It  is  a  level  tract  of  land,  often 
approaching  the  circular  in  Bbape,  averaging  one  or  two  feet  lower 
than  the  level  land  about  it.  It  is  supposed  in  he  fh*^  biisin  of  a 
former  lake  or  collection  of  water,  \ihich  baa  been  tilled  up  by  the 
accumulation  of  soil  and  veg^etable  matter.  The  Macau un  is  perfeetly 
level,  clothed  in  peqwtnal  verdure, — ^  except  in  winter,  when  it  is 
covered  with  water^  —  and  abounds  in  a  p^eat  variety  of  flowers. 
The  prairie  differs  not  from  other  land,  except  in  tlie  absence  of 
timber,  which  La  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  in  a  former  era 
by  II res  or  by  the  abort jyrinal  inhabitant*.  —  W,  Flagg^  in  the  Ma^, 
of  BarticuUure^  Sept.,  1854. 

In  aome  placc^tt  Li«  plats  of  low  and  very  rich  ground,  well  timbered ;  in  others, 
Ufgie  ipot«  of  tQeadowfl  and  mtanrnu^  wherein  are  htindredii  of  airre^  without  any 
tre«  at  all,  but  yield  reeds  and  ^raas  of  incredible  height.  —  B^ttri^'t  Virt/tnia^ 
1705,  Book  a. 

The  inland  of  San  Pio  in  curiouflly  diver«ifled  with  dtemate  patches  of  aflwm- 
naA,  buih,  and  marah,  and  offers  numerous  covert«  for  wild  animals.  —  S^ie>r*i 
Wofikna,  p.  SaO. 

The  freih  anronnaj  of  the  Baogamoo 
Here  ri*e  in  gentle  flwellA,  and  the  lung  gnrns 
Is  mixed  with  runtllng  hazels.  —  Brytnt,  The  Painted  Ctqt, 

To  save.  To  make  sure,  i.  e.  to  kill  [Ofame  or  an  enemy,  whether 
man  or  beast.  To  get  conveys  the  same  meaning,  iKith  terms  being 
used  by  the  backwoodsmen  of  the  We«t  and  by  hunber«  generally. 

The  notorious  Judge  W ,  of  Texaa,  known  through  that  State 

lui  **  three-legged  Willie,'*  once  said  in  a  sj^eech  at  a  barbacue 
(after  bw  |K>Htieal  opponent  had  been  apologizing  for  having  taken 
a  man's  life  in  a  duel):  — 
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Hie  ^ut1eiii«ii  netd  ncvt  miks  nwh  m  fiiM  iboai  jPcttM^Mcli  •  imacal :  ervrf- 
bodv  knows  that  I  have  stuH  tkreef  and  two  of  them  I  mvtd, 

Bavej  or  Sabby.  (Corrupted  from  the  Span.  mh€,  knows.)  To 
know;  to  comprehend.  A  word  of  very  extensive  use  wherever  a 
Lingua  Franca  ha*  been  formed  of  the  Spanish  or  Fortugueae  lan- 
guage ill  A^ia,  Africa,  and  America,  It  is  used  by  the  Negroes  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  in  some  of  the  Southern  States, 

When  I  read  theac  ttodea,  the  Negroe*  Jooktd  dellj^hted,  ajid  wid :  "We  aoMf 
datwell,  inbae*/*  — CarmicArteT*  W'eM  Indies. 

To  saw.  To  hoax;  to  play  a  joke  upon  one.  A  Western  term.  In 
t})e  State  of  Maine,  to  »qw  means  to  scold, 

Saw-Buck.  A  frame  or  stand  of  peculiar  construction,  on  which  wood 
is  sawn  for  fuel.     See  Buck, 

3aw-Gummer.     See  Gwmner. 

&aw-I#og.  Logs  cut  from  trees  Into  the  proper  length  for  boards, 
before  being  carried  to  the  mill  to  be  sawed. 

Saw-W^het,  llie  popular  name^  in  some  of  the  Northeni  States,  for 
the  Little  Owl,  or  Acadian  Owl  of  Auduljon  (Ulula  Aradira),  *♦  It 
has  a  nharp  note  like  tlic^  filing  of  a  saw,  and  another  like  the  tink- 
ling of  a  bell/'  —  iV«f.  Hist,  of  New  York. 

Sawyer.  Thi**  maybe  truly  catletl  an  American  word;  for  no  country 
without  a  Mississippi  and  Missouri  could  produce  a  xatrifer. 

Sawyers  are  formed  by  trees »  which,  growing  on  the  Vtatiks  of  the 
river,  become  undermined  by  the  current,  and  fall  into  the  stream, 
lliey  are  swept  along  with  the  branchfs  partly  above  ivater,  rising 
and  falling  with  the  waves;  whence  their  name.  They  are  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  steamVioata,  which  sometimes  nm  foul  of  them, 
and  are  either  disabled  or  sunk.     See  Sna^. 

A  litrk  above  Pur  location,  Ihmr  war  a  betid  hi  tUe  stream,  which  kind  a  ttum^d 
the  drift  t*  other  e*nd  np,  and  planted  (hem  about  tbc  sp*»t  lwtw«icn  our  cabinft, — 
ftriigK  and  tawytit  just  thar  wur  dn-dful  plenty.  —  A  Night  on  the  MUtouri, 

Thar  I  war,  said  Dan,  perched  upon  a  taityer^  bobbin'  up  and  down  iA  th* 
water*  —  The  American*  at  Borne. 

Scab.     An  excrescence ;  a  workman  who  does  not  belong  to  a  trade^ 

union. 
Scace.  Scaae.     A  common  pronunciation  lor  scarce  ^  in  the  interior 

parts  of  New  England. 
Scads.     Money.     Western, 
To  vmlm.    L  To  go,  or  make  go»  aideJing,  e        g 
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Soalawag.  A  scamp;  ft  acape^race.  A  iealawag  hjis  been  defined  to 
be,  "  like  many  other  wag9,  a  compound  of  loafeTi  blackguard,  and 
acjimp  '' 

Dr.  Collier  ha»  been  thowing  hiji  model  urtiAti  htfre,  mod  the  mean  scalawag 
left  without  ftaying^  the  printer.  —  Ai/blu  Couritr. 

You  ^iMMl'for-nolhin*  young  fcnlaim^,  b  ihmt  the  wmy  you  take  enre  of  tliAt 
poor  dear  bi>y^  to  let  him  full  into  the  f»ond.  —  f^/^m  SUeA^  flumnn  Nnture. 

TtMt  tcnittiMff  oi  B  felloir  ou^ht  to  be  kicked  out  of  ftti  decent  toc^iety.  —  WetU 
cm  Skttdkrs, 

The  carpet-bflggen  [in  Sonth  CjiroUrm]  have  been  severely  o«tr»ei»ed  by  I  he 
white>.  The  MeiJairaj^  m\m^  as  the  nut  he  white  RepublicmiK  «re  ttyted,  have 
iocurred  the  fanie  treatment.  —  Atlftntic  Monthly^  for  June,  1877.  p.  675* 

[Tl»e  c»rpet4>aggef»]  combining  with  a  fvwr  *cnlnttn*jM  and  lorae  leading 
Xej;frt*e«  lo  ftvrve  as  decovB  lor  the  resti  and  backed  by  the  p<iwer  of  the  /ifenerat 
f^Dvt'rnmf  ntf  U^came  the  strungeat  bi>dy  of  thievet  that  ever  pilljig^d  a  people*  ^ 
J  mi  if  t  Bhck  QH  (ht  EUctond  Cr/fupimfji^  yttrik  Am.  J?et?.,  for  July,  1877+  p.  5- 

Soalper.      In   the   Western  cities,  one   who    speculates   in    railway 

tick**t8. 
Boalp-Ijook.     A  long  tuft  of  hair  left  on  the  crown  of  the  head  bj  the 

warriors  of  some  Indian  tribes. 

The  Arapahoea  do  not  shave  their  heads  a*  the  Pawticea  mid  Ostkf^s  do.  merely 
braiding  tbe  centre  or  acnlp-inek,  and  dceorarini:;  it  with  a  ^a-v  riblKm  or  featbier  of 
the  war-eagle.  —  MuxtonU  Adrentum  in  tht  Ritck^  Mountaint^  p.  S37* 

The  leggint  of  some  of  these  Indiana  were  nrnumented  witb  $entp-iock*  Mloag 
the  outer  »eafii,  exhibiting  a  dark  hiwtory  of  the  wear€r'»  prowesfl* — Mttyne 
Eeid,  The  Seatp^litmttn,  p.  109. 

Boaly.  M«?an,  shabby.  ''  He  'a  a  itcal^  fellow."  Provincial  in 
£iiglaud 

What,  don*t  you  remember  old  mother  TiMl-^ers's?  .  .  *  A  regular  foa/j^  old 
ihopp  warn't  It  ?  —  Dicktn*'*  Martin  Chvztieviti  ch.  X3CVtiL 

8oare  or  Bkeer.  A  fright;  atiumg  animals^  a  stampede.  A  '' hiff 
§care  "  u  not  an  tin  common  expro.^sion  at  the  West.    See  Sfampede, 

In  the  course  of  an  hour.  Major  Howard  rode  into  camp  with  hin  prij»oner,  who 
was  really  half  frightened  to  death,  hi  fiet,  the  man  afterwards  died  on  tbe 
toad ;  and  thoMs  who  knew  him  be«t  nitid  that  he  never  got  over  tbe  Knre.  — 
KtfvlnWi  SanUi  Fe  Exp*tlititm^  Vol  I   p.  130, 

Nothing  {.an  exceed  tite  grandeur  of  the  pcene  when  a  large  cavillada,  or  drove 
of  homes,  take*  a  *c<ire,  Uld,  wpather-lK'ttten,  time-worn,  and  broken-down 
ateedt^bors«s  that  have  nearly  given  out  from  hard  work  and  old  a^;*'  — will  al 
once  l>6  trani« formed  into  wild  and  prancing  colt4.  —  KtndiUtt  Samin  Ft  Kxp^^ 
Um,  Vol.  I.  p-  97. 

To  scare  up.  To  pick  up ;  to  find.  A  word  adopted  from  the  fowler^s 
vocabulary. 

A  gniat  man;  a  man  clearly  dli^eerning  hi;i  poiition,  rvnolved  lo  control eveti in, 
and  not  allow  tbc  wtnd4  and  tldea  of  circumstance  to  ahape  hia  coitrae^  —  iur- 
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round*  hiniwlf  witli  men  tif  the  mme  clear,  energetic,  decided  character.  He 
d&ps  not  iiiAke  tlie  ncH^»dle!4^  and  nolKxileft  that  he  mtky  scare  up  iLnywhere  hlschhf 
AgenU.  —  Putnnm'4  Mnyailnf^  Sept.,  1853^ 

Nextctime  the  ha^j,  which  SlfiHiur  Blhz  tiirnL»d  innid^?  oul^  paltcd  it  in  bis 
hjiiiiiL«,  showed  it  tc*  the  audltMU't;,  hidd  it  hv  every  comer,  flapped  il  a^lnft  the 
flfK)!-,  aiift  tlien  *stoiiishefl  the  imjicnibly  hy  tjiking  out  of  it  a  down  egg«,  which 
htf  allowed  would  h«  a  very  imefut  bjt^  in  a  fnuiily^  in  scaring  up  eggs  for  break* 
fast.  —  Thr  State*  [  Woiftintjtim),  1857, 

Bcaresome  or  Skeersome-     Frightful. 

It  '*  crutd  gketrsomc  ahtmt  there.  —  Martfaret^  p.  27D. 
ScEiry  nr  Skeery.     Ea-sily  scared;  iimorouB. 

I  ^t  a  little  scartfmid  a  good  deal  nvad.  There  waa  I  perched  up  on  ft  uwjcr, 
bobbin'  up  and  down  in  the  water.  —  Jittbh^  Stjuitter  L{fe, 

A  J,  for  a  town-brvd  hov  or  a  sktnnj  woman.  Then?**  old  Esther;  ^c  hftJi  no 
more  fear  of  a  red-«kin  than  of  a  f^uckling'  cab,  —  Coaptr^  Tht  Pmirie, 

Scattertatiouist.  Scattertationists  ia  the  expressive,  but  not  very 
eiipbouious  ward,  wliich  .Noni(*lK>riy  has  coined  to  designate  those 
political  quibblers  who  iieulralize  their  force  by  pursuing  their 
crotchety  views  upon  every  minor  point  and  by  co-o{]«rating  with 
Dot>ody.  —  Providence  JourttaL 

Schedule.  In  the  State  of  Rhode  Idland^  the  printed  ^^  Acts  and  Bo- 
solves  *'  of  the  Genetid  Assembly. 

So^appft.    (Germ,)    Strong  liquor,  especially  gin, 

BchooL  (Angi.-Sax.  ^eeol ;  Dutch,  schml.}  A  ncknoloi  fish  i.^  a  mul- 
titude of  fii*Iie.H.  The  Butch  say  **  een  ifchool  viach.*^  lit  England, 
it  is  more  common  to  say  ''  a  shoal  of  fish/^  yet  school  is  also  used 
there. 

A  grave  and  quiet  man  wan  he, 
Who  loved  hi;!  hook  and  rod ; 
So  even  ran  ht»  line  of  Hfe^ 
Hi«  neii^hhorfi  thou^^ht  it  odd. 

For  fcienee  and  for  bookn  lie  fiaid 

He  never  had  a  wish ; 
No  school  to  him  wait  worth  a  0g, 

Except  Ik  ichvol  of  tiali.  —  &txt,  Tks  Cold  Wafer  Man, 

Sohool-Commiseloner,  The  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  have  the 
admini.Htration  and  superintendence  of  public  instruction  in  a  State. 

Sobool'Committee.  A  committee  appointed  by  a  town  or  city  to  have 
the  entire  raanagemeiit  of  its  public  schools* 

Boliool-Diatriot.  A  division  of  a  city  or  State  for  establishing  achools. 
The  State  of  New  York  is  divided  into  more  Lhau  ten  tboitaaud  such 
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BohooUFond.  A  fund  set  apart,  the  Income  of  which  is  by 
State  law  czpreflaLy  appropriated  to  the  support  of  public  instruc- 
tion, 

Gchool'Libraiy.  The  library  of  a  common  iichool.  In  the  State  of 
New  York,  a  portion  of  tlie  income  of  the  school-fund  is  appropri- 
ated for  common  {whcx?!  libraries,  and  the  remainder  by  the  districtd 
where  the  schools  are  established- 

Bcliool-Ma'iun,  A  schoLibrnistress.  This  term  is  peculiar  to  New 
England.     See  Ma'am  Schftol, 

A  correspondent  of  a  New  York  paper,  writing  from  Washington, 
thus  complains  of  some  of  the  common  practicei*  in  the  House  of 
Represeuta  lives:  — 

Here  tobiieer^bcwiDg  i»  nationalt  not  •ectioniU  Everybody  but  the  Preiiident 
cfaewfi.  I  w«al  over  to  the  Udies*  gsllery ;  but  I  fonniJ  it  still  wnr?ie,  an  ehe  girls 
k«pt  up  A  continiittt  chatter,  and  that  on  io  hii;h  &  key  that  F  vronderthc  Speaker 
did  not  clear  the  pillery.  The  particular  *et  I  now  refer  (o  wure  \jnAtab\y  cotiiitrj' 
9^oo(mnrmSt  who  know  a  little  of  every  thing*  and  meant  to  show  it. 

We  can  make  a  new  application  of  nn  old  atory,  as  the  schoolmarm  natd  when 
ihe  spanked  the  little  boy  with  *' RobinMin  Crusoe.*'  — iTiu'dberAodker  Ma^.^ 
Feb.,  1857. 

I  would  I  were  a  schooimnrm^ 

And  ainou^  the  »chaolmarm*9  band, 
With  a  Kinall  lioy  stretched  aorose  tny  kne«, 
And  a  ruler  in  my  hand.  —  Bwgido  Exprem* 

Sohool-Money,  The  money  reet^iveil  from  towna  or  the  State  for 
the  support  of  common  school* , 

Bohool  Section,  A  section  of  land  set  apart  for  the  support  of  public 
schoohi. 

School -Tax,  A  tax  usually  levied  upon  towns  or  districts  lor  the  sup- 
port of  it>i  puliHc  or  common  schools.  Tins  tax  la  usually  iu  addi- 
tion to  the  appropriation  by  the  State  for  the  same  object. 

Bobooner.  A  tall  glass  from  which  la^r  beer  is  drunk,  containing 
double  the  quantity  of  an  ordinary  tumbler. 

A  Bowery  mePchont  aflfmiji  that  the  re*emManee  of  the  Brooklyn  bridge  to  a 
German's  note  lies  in  the  fact  that  tchotmtrt  move  under  it. 

Sohnte  \n  much  used,  1,  in  the  We^it  and  South  for  Chute  and  Skooi, 
which  see. 

Therefore  he  took  the  »chutt,  as  our  raftsmen  would  &av,  and  «rid  dawn  Into 
Hm  Tennessee  tr>  confer  with  hi*  alliet.  —  Kenhtckg  Cor.  N.  T.  Tribune. 

2.   (Fr.  chute,)    A  lift- lock,  a  lift. 

It  is  gf^nenlty  •nppo»ed  among  boatmen  that  their  buffncsi  is  done  for  this 
eea»on,  the  canals,  locki|  fcAtilej,  &«.,  being  completely  wrecked  and  destroyed* 
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BGientist.     One  devoted  to  science. 

It  is  a  favorile  dreftm  with  the  »(X'ia1-«d«it^w^^  of  a  time  wbtn  not  onlv  li^^ht 
iind  WHtt'T,  hilt  ln?flt  nlso,  shall  be  $itipp]ied  to  every  houi^  at  ii  cofst  far  le*9  than  is 
incurred!  fay  householders  singly  far  lhy»e  necesAitiea,  —  Providtinct  Prijst,  Jin,,, 
1877. 

Not  being^  a  seientitt^  and  not  having  mueh  time  at  my  diitpoMil,  T  dhiitl  not 
pn?tend  tu  «xpliiin  General  Pleaianton's  idea*  [on  the  theory  uf  light  through 
blue  ^la»»].  —  LtH./i-om  N.  Y,  in  Chicatfo  Tribune^  Jan.  12^  1877. 
Scoldetiore.     A  water-fowl.     So  called  on  the  coast  of  Elaine. 

Some  quiet  day,  on  the  edge  of  a  tioutberly  uitul,  lnoati  go  out  after  sea-low], 
[ftmon(?  which  are]  old  wives,  calliifl  by  ihp  natives  §rutiiem>rtg,  with  cle*ii  white 
cipa,  or  clumsy  eider-dacks.  —  Tkftxter,  ftlcs  of  Shmh^  p.  10*). 

To  Bcoot.  To  walk  fast;  to  run.  T)i«  word  is  ftlso  used  aj?  a  noun 
and  as  an  adjective.  '^He  made  a  scoot,**  went  **on  a  run." 
*»  Sooot  train  "  is  one  that  omits  stopping  at  a  particular  station; 
an  express  train*     New  England* 

Tlie  fellow  Rai  down  on  a  hornet's  oest :  and  if  he  didn't  run  and  holler,  and 
#couf  through  ihif  briar  hwi*he)i,  and  tear  \m  tniWAers.  —  HUt'a  Ynnket  Stnriv*, 

We  were  bound  to  the  South  8e»»  after  ffi>erm  whaleiSi^  hut  we  were  eight 
months  g:ettin*  there*  The  captain  he  scootfd  rmiiui  into  one  port  a«'  am»lh«r,  — 
down  to  i'araccfl!!,  into  Rio,  Ska.  —  Ailftntic  Mtmihttj^  March,  1858. 

A  Southern  or  Western  man,  when  he  goe«  skttctin  otHnit,  buying  gciods  id 
boaine^A  hour^,  keeps  hi*  eye-teeth  *kiiined.  —  Knicktrhocker  Mn*j,^  March,  1850* 

An'  the  Cunnlc%  loo,  could  kiver  up  their  ihappoeff  with  Imndttnners. 
An'  send  the  Emunee  ikwAin'  to  the  bar-room  with  their  banncn. 

Lowtil^  Tht  BiyUm  Pnptrt* 
Bcow.  (Dutch,  schouic.)  A  large,  flat-bottomed  lioat,  generally  used 
as  a  ferrj-boat,  or  aa  a  lighter  for  loading  and  unloading  vessels 
when  tliey  cannot  approach  the  wharf.  On  Lake  Ontario,  they  are 
Bornetimes  rigged  like  a  schooner  or  nloop,  with  a  lee-lxinrd  or  slid- 
ing  keel,  when  they  make  tolerably  fast  sailers.  Tlie  word  is  twed 
in  Scotland,  A  mntj-scow  (Dutch,  modder-atchome)  is  a  Tessel  of 
thin  desicriptiont  used  in  New  York  for  cleaning  ont  the  docks;  a 
dredging  machine. 
Scrape.  The  turpentine  gathered  from  the  face  of  the  pine.  On  old 
trees,  the  yearly  incision  ib  made  higli  i^lMive  the  l>oxes»  and  the 
Bi4>t  in  flowing  down,  paAsea  over  and  adheties  to  the  previously 
scarified  surface.  It  is  thus  exposed  Uy  the  snii*  which  evaptorates 
the  more  volatile  and  valuable  portion,  and  leaves  only  the  hard, 
wliichi  when  manufactured,  ia  mostly  rosin.  Scra/te  turpentine  is 
only  about  half  aa  vahiable  as  dip. —J.  R.  Giimore,  Southern 
Friendi. 

Com  and  CM^tton  had  made  a  handiiome  profit,  but  turpentine  bad  been  a  loi 
That  i(»  because  vour  trees  are  old,  and  now  yield  little  or  any  thing  but  icre^ 
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To  scrape.     "  To  tcrape  cotton  "  means  to  lioe  cotton.     Southera, 
Scrapple.     Equal  parU  of  buckwheat  flour  and  wheat  flour  boiled  in 
^     the  liquid  prodaced  in  nnaking  **  Head-cheeset"  and  used  as  *  Haaty 

Pudding  *'  after  cooUug. 
Scraps.     See  CracHinfj$, 

Scratch.     L  No  great  nrmtrh.     A  vulgar  though   common   phrase, 
implying  not  worth  much,  **  no  great  shakes." 

Tber^  an;  a  good  manv  Jonepei  in  GeorgnOr  and  I  know  Bome  mrtelf  Chmt  iiia^t 
so  grtat  Kratcke*,  —  Mnjor  JtmeM^i  OfHrUktpt  p.  1^ 

2,  An  unintentional  lucky  stroke  at  billiardi}. 

8,  The  "  Old  Scrateh.^^  The  devil.  Perhaps  from  the  Norse 
Scrattle,  a  satyr  or  faun, 

I  *iii  astoisiftlied  at  jrour  thakiti'  hands  with  that  critter.    It  he  wa«  a  »1ave,  you  - 
might  mmkm  free  wtlh  him,  but  you  can*t  with  tlie*e  fn-*?  ni^gt'r^;  it  tuni*  their 
bcsdi,  and  muken  them  as  foired  and  saMV  a»  otd  Scratch  bim»eir.  —  Sam  Slick, 
WkM  8amt,  p.  6S. 

4,  To  come  up  to  the.  scratch.  To  come  up  to  the  mark;  t^^  "*toe 
the  mark;"  to  begin  the  contest,  &c.  From  the  vn<?abulary  of 
pugiUaLs. 

Wc  iiliall  be  there  tcMDOirow:  then,  if  all  our  fli««t  come  up  to  the  ttrntrh.  and 
we  go  tn  work  with  our  full  force,  we  shall  lee  what  we  shall  see.  —  IVnr  Cor, 
N,  7  Tribune, 

To  Bcratcli.    To  ncratch  a  man*s  name,  in  political  parlance,  b  to  strike 
it  from  the  printed  ticket  of  the  '*  regular  nomination." 

We  remember^  many  y^'ar*  ago,  at  one  of  oqr  charter  elf^linn*,  a  candidate  for 
th«  olHce  of  aldi'rmin  had  the  ticket:^  bearirif^  hit  name  printed  with  a  peculiar 
mark.  When  tlie  i^^nll  waft  clo«i>ed,  that  panirular  ticket  wa»  known  tn  be  full 
one  hundred  ahead.  The  wnukUh«  alderman,  in  the  gladnen^  of  hin  heart,  in- 
rited  hi*  frit-nd*  tu  his  hou^e,  where  he  iiad  spread  refreshment*.  .ht*t  a*  he  was 
rtturnini;  thanks  fnr  hi*  election,  the  ofIici*i  retuniii  were  brought  in,  fmm  which 
it  ippeared  that,  thciuf^i  all  the  oUier  candidates  upon  the  tii^ket  were  Kucces»fiil, 
_  80  many  had  n^rdtched  the  name  of  the  alderman  that  le  wa.^  defeated  by  more 
Hum  fifty  votes.  —  A'.   F.  Com.  Atictrfiser, 

atchea^     A  disease  of  horses*  heels,  called  in  EngLiiid  grea^^e. 
Scratch  Gravel.     **  Now  scratch  ^mi?e/,"  i.  e,  be  off,  **  clear  out." 
Scratch  Ttoket.  properly  $ernfrhed  ticket.     An  election   ticket  with 

one  or  more  names  of  caiididate.<^  erased.     See  Split  Tivlet. 
ScrawL     In  New  England,  a  ragged,  broken  branch  of  a  tree,  or 

other  brushwood;  brush. — Wehater, 
Scrawny.     Bony,  bare-boned,  low  in  flesh*  scraggy,     A  corrupt  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word  scrannij,  which  is  u^ed  in  the  same  sense  in 
England.    Southern.    In  Somerset,  England,  b  the  word  tcrawvHin^ 
poor  and  maao.  — Wright, 

^  l^kM^*^  U^^xJL^  ^^^J  JU^€^  LJt^  '^  C>^^^^f^}j%^ 
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If  my  memory  servefi  me,  Elder  Sftifflen  is  rather  m  tall,  icrawnff  mtit,  wttb 
eyes  that  look  like  a  ooaple  of  peeled  onions,  and  kind  o*  squintin*  too —  Widtm 
BedoU  Papers,  p.  103. 

All  the  spare  curves  I  accumulate  I  dedicate  to  these  white-livered,  hatcfaet- 
faced,  tbin-blooded,  scrawny  reformers,  who  prescribe  saw-dust  puddings  and, 
plank  beds,  and  brief  sleep,  and  early  walks,  and  short  commons  for  the  riifai|p 
generation.  —  Timothy  TUcomft  Lctterg. 

Soreamer.  A  bouncing  fellow  or  girl.  This,  like  the  word  roarer,  is 
one  of  the  many  terms  transferred  from  animals  to  men  by  the 
hunters  of  the  West. 

If  he  *s  a  specimen  of  the  Choctaws  that  live  in  these  parts,  they  are  Kreamen. 
Thoipe*8  Bnckicoods. 

Mary  is  a  9crenmer  of  a  girl ;  I  'd  rather  have  her  than  all  the  rest.  —  Ifn, 
Claverg's  Western  Clearings. 
**  Have  you  got  my  cabin  chalked  down  ?  '*  he  inquired. 
"Yes,"  answered  the  artist,  "and  you  too.'* 

"Good,  by  thunder!  "  said  the  squatter.  **  When  you  show  me  to  them  Eng- 
lish fellers,  just  tell  *em  I  *m  a  Mississippi  screamer.  I  can  hoe  more  com  in  a 
day  than  an}'  Yankee  machine  ever  invented;  and  when  I  hit  any  thing,  from 
bullock  down  to  human  natur*,  they  ginerally  think  lightnin*  is  comin\"  —  8L 
Louis  Reveille, 

The  folks  are  all  waiting  to  see  the  fast  steamer 

That  *s  coming  from  Albany  down  to  this  pier; 
Ah,  here  she  is  now;  you,  sir,  ain*t  she  a  screamer? 
In  New  York,  the  swiftest  boats  always  land  here. 

A  Glance  at  New  Torh 

Screw.  1.  One  who  squeezes  all  he  can  out  of  those  with  whom  he 
has  any  dealings;  an  extortioner;  miser.  Colloquial  here  as  in 
England. 

2.  In  some  American  colleges,  an  excessive,  unnecessarily  minute, 
and  annoying  examination  of  a  student  by  an  instructor  is  called 
a  screw.  The  instructor  is  often  designated  by  the  same  name.  — 
HaWs  College  Words. 

t  One  mu.«t  experience  the  stamnierini;  and  stuttering,  the  unending  doubtings 
and  gueifsings,  to  understand  fully  the  power  of  a  mathematical  screw.  — ffar" 
vard  ReyiMer,  p.  378. 

The  coui^equence  was,  a  patient  submission  to  the  screic,  and  a  loss  of  college 
honors  and  patronage.  — A  Tour  thrmajh  ColUf/e,  Bos^ton,  18-T2. 

To  screw.  To  press  with  excessive  and  unnecessarily  minute  exami- 
nation. —  Hairs  College  Words. 

Who  would  let  a  tutor  knave 

Scretr  him  like  a  Guinea  slave !  —  Rebtlliad,  p.  63. 
He  was  a  wise  man.  and  a  good  man  too, 
And  robed  himself  in  green  whene'er  he  came  to  screw. 

Our  Ckronicie  of  *96. 
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Screw -Be  an.  (Str0»il*ocorpu9  puhett^tnit*)  A  tree  of  the  locust  fiimily, 
faund  in  Texas  and  westward.  Its  pods  are  twisted  like  a  screw. 
It  is  eaten  bj  the  ladianSt  being  first  ground  to  a  coai^e  meal  and 
made  into  bread. 

Bcrew  IflOOBe.     Something   ill-adjusted;  out  of  place;  working  ill; 

disorder;  adf  "'There's  a  screw  loose  somewhere*'*  Also  used  in 
England,  —  Hotteuy  DicL  of  Slang. 

Screwa.     To  pui  the  screws  on ;  to  turn  the  screws.     To  press,  and 

figuratively  to  extort,  to  enforce  payment  in  money  transactions;  to 
force  a  debtor,  by  any  compukorj'  nieans^  to  pay.  The  allusion  is 
to  the  ancient  mode  of  torture  bv  tliunib- screws. 

As  soon  AB  the  b»iiks  have  put  out  a  pretty  good  line  at  C4ill  loan^f  itnd  the 
brbkem  have  invoiveil  themselves  d«epty  in  fiincy-«tock  traiisActioaa  on  time, 
the  Krcws  will  be  suddenly  (nmed^  and  we  shall  (ind  ■  jii^nerst  desiro  to  realise 

laofig  tbo»e  who  are  now  >o  anxtous  to  buy*  —  N.  Y,  fftraid, 

Tlie  **Xew  York  Times/*  Sept.  15,  ISST*  in  speaking  of  a  con- 
traction by  the  banks,  says :  — 

Such  turns  of  tht  tcrevi  a.«  we  have  bad  for  the  la*t  thrtre  weeks,  if  conLmucd, 
would  bring  almost  every  mercantile  house  in  New  York  to  wreck. 

Love  atrmios  the  heart-strings  of  the  human  race,  and  not  unfreqnenily/wtt 
iht  stretc*  on  9-0  hard  sj  to  $tiBp  tbeni  a-«under,  and  leave  every  mrtrnl  and  phyiijcml 
inairument  at  completely  out  of  tune  as.  a  coru-stalk  fiddle  iti  tht?  hands  of  a 
plougb-boy.  —  Dow*M  Semumi^  Vol.  I.  p.  C09. 

8€X0W8men.  In  the  thieves^  vocabulary,  a  acrewsman  is  a  man  who 
oblaina  the  impression  of  a  lock,  mukea  a  key  to  fit  it,  and  entera 
the  place  without  committing  violence. 

We  have  read  an  article  in  a  New  Orleans  contemporary,  winch  describes  a 
proc«»*ion  of  *f!T««Tfmi^«,  which  ar*?  cnlled  *'jewfl?i,"  witheiut  wliich  sthe  [New 
[}rltt*<ii]  could  never  attain  to  a  leading  position.  .  ,  .  We  had  hardly  expected 

)  tee  a  paper  of  any  respectability  speak  in  such  taudatoiy  terma  of  acre  10^ 
,  —  JV.  F.  Evening  Pott. 

Borlmp  or  Skrimp.     1,  Short;  scanty* — WehMer,  y 

2.  A  pinching  miser;  a  niggard;  a  close-fisted  person.  — Wehter. 
The  word,  in  both  senses,  is  oollocjuial  in  the  north  of  England 
and  in  the  United  States. 

Scrimping.     Scanty;  close;  paraimon ions.     Also  used  adverbially. 

Bcthter  Nobles  knows  how  every  I»dy  in  towu  carries  on  her  kitchen  concerns, 
—  htjw  Acnwi/niny  they  live,  and  all  ihAt. —  Wwioit  Btdidt  Paptt%  p.  3;J3. 

Scroda,  Bchrode.  (Dutch  )  Piecea  of  fish,  or  small  fish,  for  broiling; 
small  codfish  split  open  and  salted.  Germ*  Schrot,  a  shred.  At 
tiie  laies  <d  Shoals,  the  term  is  applied  to  partially  cured  codfish. 
Eicrod*     A  small  ood  broiled;  a  acrod,  —  Webster, 
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That  monel  from  Monica,  an  etcrod.  —  D.  WebtUr. 

Peter  Gott,  in  addition  to  the  money  he  had  aaved,  had  a  pile  of  nioe  i 
and  as  many  salted  fish  for  winter  as  the  family  needed.  —  The  Cape  Aim  FUt- 
erman. 

To  Boronga  To  crowd;  to  squeeze.  A  word  provincial  in  England 
and  in  this  country.  It  is  used  in  the  Southern  States,  and  among 
children  at  the  North. 

The  ladies  were  obliged  to  stand  up  and  be  tcnmgtd  until  chairs  oonklbs 
brought  —  Drama  in  PokervilU, 

After  hard  tcrouging  each  way  some  hundred  yards,  we  came  together  and 
held  a  council.  —  Carlton^  New  Purchase,  Vol.  II.  p.  59. 

Them  bo3r8  that  *s  a  tcronging  each  other  will  find  plenty  of  room  thia  way.  — 
Peter  Cram,  Knickerbocker  Mag, 

And  as  the  North  has  took  to  brustlin*, 

At  being  scrouged  from  oflf  the  roost, 
I  *11  tell  ye  what  *11  save  all  tusslin*, 

And  give  our  side  a  handsome  boost. 

Bighto  Papert,  p.  99. 

Borouger.    A  bouncing  fellow  or  g^irl.     A  Western  vulgarism. 

Tom,  the  engineer,  was  a  roaring,  tearing,  bar  State  $crouger, — could  chaw  op 
any  specimen  of  the  human  race,  any  quantity  of  tobacco,  and  drink  steam  with- 
out fiinching.  —  i2o66,  Squatter  Life. 

Some  of  the  families  in  them  digg^ns  had  about  twenty  in  number;  and  the 
gals  among  them  warn't  any  of  your  pigeon  critters,  that  a  fellow  dassent  tech 
for  fear  of  spilin'  'em,  but  real  scrougfrs ;  any  of  'em  could  lick  a  bar  easy. — Ihid 

Congo  is  a  tcrouger ;  he  *s  up  a  gnm,  and  no  bug-eater,  I  tell  you;  he  carries  a 
broad  row,  weeds  out  every  thing,  —  hoes  de  corn  and  digs  de  taters.  —  Southern 
Sketches,  p.  99. 

Scrub  Oak.     The  popular  name  of  several  dwarfish  species  of  oak. 

We  left  the  buffalo  camp,  and  had  a  toilsome  and  harassing  march  of  two  hours 
over  ridges  of  hills  covered  with  a  ragged,  meagre  forest  of  scrub-oaks^  and  broken 
by  deep  gullies.  —  Irving^  Tour  on  the  Prairies,  p.  135. 

[Hosea  Biglow  said]  that  he  had  never  seen  a  sweet-water  on  a  trellis  growing 
so  fairiy,  or  in  forms  so  pleasing  to  his  eye,  as  a  fox-grape  over  a  scrtUMxUt  in  a 
swamp.  — Lowell,  Biylow  Paptrs. 

Scmmptioua.  1.  Particular;  fastidious.  Probably  a  corruption  of 
scrupulous.     A  vulgarism. 

I  don't  want  to  be  scrumptious,  judge ;  but  I  do  want  to  be  a  man.  — Margaret, 
p.  304. 

2.  Very  nice;  excellent. 

8cud-Ora88,  vulgarly  called  Scot's  Grass,  is  described  by  Romans  as 
a  **  noble  grass  on  poor  land,  growing  to  the  height  of  thirty  inches 
and  upwai'ds."     Found  in  Florida.  —  Nat.  Hist,  of  Florida,  p.  129. 
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Sonft  A  light  sbo«;  a  Rlifyper ;  a  shoe  with  no  heel;  a  shoe  made  with* 
oat  quarters,  turned  down.     New  Engl&iid. 

Sonlp.     A  sculpin. 

ficnp.     K  (Abenaki  Tnd.,  .Hcuppnuoff.)    A  small  fLih  abounding  in  the 
waters  of  New  York  and  New  England.    In  Rhode  Island »  they  are 
called  scttp;  in  New  York,  paagies  or  porgies.     See  Porgy, 
2.  (Dutch,  tchop.)     A  swing.     A  New  York  word- 
To  icup.     (Dutch,  schoppen.)    To  swing.     Common  in  New  York, 

Scupperaong  Grape.  By  most  authors  this  is  believed  to  be  a  vari- 
ety of  the  Vltijt  tuipina  of  Linnfleua^  or  Southern  Fox  Grape,  It  haa 
characters  of  its  own,  however,  and  h  held  to  be  distinct  by  Miehaui 
ftnd  Elliot,  aA  Viiif  rotundlfolia,  and  bj  Rafiuesque,  as  VitU  miist^a- 
dina*  It  is  indigenous  on  the  Scuppemong  River  and  Lake  in 
North  Carolina,  and  yields  a  very  poor  wine. 

To  actirry.  To  scour;  to  scud  ;  to  run  in  haste.  This  word  is  colloquial 
in  Eng^Iand  and  America,  and  h  a  variation  of  the  verb  skirr  of  the 
dicdonanes. 

Oiir  friend  Kendmll,  of  th«  "  Plcsjnne/*  was,  when  kst  heard  ffom,  mmrryinff 
ever  ihe  German  purtions  of  the  Europeim  continent.  —  Nets  York  Com,  Adt, 

ScoBB,  for  scarce.     So  pronouncpd  by  the  baekwoodsmen  of  thf  West. 

The  nnfortunnte  traveller  urged  in  vsin  [for  food  for  hU  hor^l,  lltty  waa 
icii4»4  and  potatoes  were  tcumtr,  —  Mrt,  Cifivera^i  WtMUm  CUnrimjt. 

Scutum.  A  water-proof  sAcqtie  or  cloak  worn  by  ladies  as  a  protec- 
tion from  rain. 

Speaking  of  the  opening  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  the  **  New 
York  Herald »"  May  U.  1876,  says:  — 

The  mnrning^  nf  the  great  day  l^mke  dubiously,  and  the  viflitoni  ftma.  every 
part  of  the  world  bc^^ran  %u  fear  that  the  opening  ceremoaiee  would  be  performed 
mder  a  nctdum  of  umbreHaA. 

Scythe-^Whet,     The  Wilson's  thrush. 

My  waJk  undtr  the  pines  would  lo*c  hulf  iti  mimmer  charm,  were  I  to  iiiii»  that 
•hy  anchorite,  the  M'iUon**  nhnish,  nor  hear  in  haying-time  the  nietAlHc  nn|^  of 
kit  tong,  that  jaitide«  hi«  rustic  naoic  of  »tiftht^ichtt.  — LawtSU  M}f  Stmdjf  HTtf^ 

Bea-Baaa.  (CentroprUtesmigricafw.)  A  fish  that  abounds  in  the  At- 
lantic on  banks  and  off  steep  bars  near  the  channels,  rarely  near  the 
ahore*  As  an  articia  of  lood,  it  is  reckoned  among  the  best  of  the 
fishes  of  the  coast. 

8#a-DeidL    See  Dm/-FiiA 


Sea-Fen clbles.  A  Tiame  adopted,  in  1812-15^  by  volunteer  troops, 
coast-guards  composed  of  men  past  the  age  legally  required  for 
militiiry  ienrioe.     MassachuBett^i. 

Sea-Ialand  Cotton.  A  kind  of  black  »eed  cotton  celebrated  for  tbe 
fiiiene*^  and  kiigth  of  its  fibre,  and  raised  only  on  the  sea  coast  and 
islands  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Florida,  the  saline  ingre- 
dients of  the  soil  and  atmosphere  being  indispensable  elements  of 
its  growth.     Comp.    Upland  Cotton* 

Sea-Fike.     HeeBUl-Fiith. 

Sea- Robin.    (Pnonotus  lineatus.)   A  smaJl  salt-water  fish,  which  keeps 

near  or  upon  the  bottom,  using  its  pectoral  processes  as  organs  of 

progression.     In  swimming  or  resting,  the  broad  pectoral  fins  are 

generally  spread  out  horizontally  to  their  fulle.«it  extent,  presenting 

ft  very  beautiful  and  striking  apj>5arance,  and  closely  resembling  the 

wings  of  a  butterfly.     It  hence  receives  its  name  of  Flying-Fialu 

From  the  croaking  or  grunting  noise  it  makes  when  caught,  it  is 

sometimes  caOed  Pig- Fish. 

Sea-Side  Grape,     The  Cocotoba  umfera^  so  called  in  the  West  Indies* 

To  seaL     In  Mormon  phraseology,  all  wivt?s  taken  after  the  first  are 

called  spiritual  wives^  and  are  said  to  be  seated  to  the  husband. 

If  a  man  once  married  desires  a  second  helpmate,  .  .  .  she  la 

tealtd  to  hijn  under  the  solemn  sanction  of  the  church,  and  in  all 

respects,  in  the  same  relation  to  the  man  as  the  wife  that  was  first 

married.  —  Staiubur^^M  Salt  Lake  Exp.^  p.  136. 

The  extra  wiv€«  ©f  the  Mormons  are  onlkd  by  some  of  them  *'  spirituiiU,"  by 
Others  ttakd  ones,  while  our  ktidlAdy  ca1I«  them  "fixins.*'  — Frrm,  The  Mor- 
mon* ai  ffvmt^  p,  114 

Peopk,  accord inar  to  Mormon  technology,  sre  married  for  time,  but  teaied  for 
•teniity.  —  Byde'i  Mormonum^  p,  84. 

But  crowds  on  crowds,  at  was  revealed 
To  Briffham,  were  to  Brif^tmm  atnUd ; 
Until,  for  wiinl  of  room,  *t  is  said, 
A  bevy  held  each  haivm  hed ! 
The  bemitiful  he  *mU*i  to  be 

Parfiikers  of  his  lemporal  rest; 
While  Hupplianta  *'  for  eternity,** 

Content  to  be  hereafter  bJest, 
Were  *ert/«(/ to  Jje  hU  '*  spirit  stpotwes," 

And  who  —  the  unbelie^inji^  say  -^ 

IJved  happier  far  with  him  than  they 
Who  dwell  la  his  terreiitrial  houses,  —  Tht  Jformauiad. 

Sealer.  In  New  England,  an  officer  appointed  by  the  town  or  other 
■■s.iBinihed^   in  ■■■s.JBi  esii  i  iMil    ■■Jmmm^   iaj  a^ 
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a  itamp  on  fluch  as  are  according  to  the  standards  established  hj  the 
State;  also  an  oScer  who  in.ipects  leather,  and  stamiis  such  as  iB 
good.  The&e  are  cfilled  sealent  of  weights  and  measures  and  seaiers 
of  leather.  —  Web$ter. 

SealiDg.  The  ceremony,  among  the  MormonBf  of  taking  a  *'  spiritoal " 
wife. 

Tbesf  kft-hund  mirriagei  are  called  teaUm^;  the  womui  is  uld  to  be 
'*  eesled"  to  the  toMa.  — Ferns,  The  Mttrmaut  ai  Mamt,  p.  1 U. 

Searcher.  An  instrument  resembling  an  anger,  used  in  the  inspection 
of  butter,  to  oj^certain  the  quality  of  that  contained  in  firkins.  New 
England* 

BmuoB.  A  common  term  at  the  South  for  a  shower  of  rain  or  period 
of  damp  weather  suitable  for  setting  out  tobacco  and  oth^r  plants. 

Tbi»  MOfOfi  b««  come  op  mighty  nidden.  I  Bhouldn't  wonder  tf  it  rained  all 
lOght  ^  l^  Mnf, 

The  CArolinian  never  hjti  a  tbunder  ibower.  tt  lesat  he  knowfl  nothing  by  that 
nsroe.  He  will  lell  you  hla  crop  if  "ftonry,*'  be€au»e  it  ha-i  had  hut  Uw  ufamns, 
...  and  yon  «ooa  le«m  thai  by  «ason  be  rnenns  a  shower-  Bui  be  ba«  no 
thunder  uasem^  When  rain  ii  accompenied  with  thunder  end  li^rhtnin^f  it  is  a 
MOfOfi  Rtill.  Bat  he  haji  no  tbunder  mojoim,  they  a^e  "  tbtinder  ga»t«.**  —  Cor,  of 
Fitmdetict  JoumaL 

Seawan  or  Sewant.  An  Algonkin  Indian  word.  The  beads  used 
by  the  Indians  for  money.  The  word  signifies  ^^i&ose^^  or  **  un- 
itruntj.^^  These  Wads  pass^l  by  count,  the  white  (wampum)  at  ha,lf 
the  value  of  the  black  or  purple  (suckanhock)  ;  sir  of  the  former 
and  three  of  the  latter  passing  for  an  EnecliBh  penny.  Seawan 
therefore  is  not  the  same  as  iram/jum,  althonfrh  many  writers  ut*© 
the  two  terms  indiscriminately.  See  Sewan.  In  a  note  ou  the 
word,  Mr.  Irving  says:  — 

The  stJttffant  depreciates  from  time  to  time.  The  New  Enji^land  people  make 
oae  of  it  aa  a  mean^  of  barter.  .  .  .  The  coinniiswionera  remain  overstocked  with 
jcaiiKiii^  a  frort  of  currency  of  no  value  except  with  the  New  Nethorland 
iatagei*  —  fnnnff^  KmckcrbocHr^,  p.  %i%. 

The  *peakinR^  now  cea.«ert,  and  tbey  gave  ea^b  of  u»  ten  fathom;*  of  *fe«wi*i, 
which  if  their  money,  each  fathom  being  worth  four  guilders,  —  Dt  VrUn,  Ntw 
mthtrlamds,  M^. 

A  <|iiantJty  of  Dutch  commoditieit  wa«  purcbawd  on  tbiA  occasion  by  the  New 
Plymouih  people;  es^cinlly  **«tmrti»  or  wampum,  whicb  the  Englinb  fntmd  to  be 
afterwiird#  very  beneficial  In  their  trade  with  the  natives.  — 0' CitUaghan^  HUl 
ofXtw  Nvthtrlftndt,  p.  108. 

Seceati,  SeoesliQr.  A  common  term  applied  to  secessionists.  The 
following  ver>te  is  from  a  faq^tive  poem  on  the  Union,  after  the 
manner  of  Emerson's  **  Brahma :  **  — 
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IhilMiptroiu  sjmbol  of  politic  etern, 

Secnring  Uncle  Sam  what  *s  his  *ii  and  every  State  what  *•  h«r  *ii. 

Of  strength  redintegrative,  of  pulchritude  e*er  fresh, 

Seceth  were  not  without  thee,  and  without  thee  no  t€ce$h  t 

Schoolings  what  thej  can*t  seem  to  stan',  they  *re  too  consamed  high-preasumi 
An*  knowin'  t*  much  might  spile  a  boy  for  bein'  a  Secether, 

Loioell,  The  Biglow  Papen. 

To  seoesh,  seoesaion.    To  secede;  to  revolt;  to  rebel. 

A  correspondent  of  the  '*  N.  Y.  Tribune,"  June  7,  1S62,  writing 
from  near  Fort  Pillow,  said:  — 

The  people  [of  Arkansas,]  have  no  confidence  in  their  leaders ;  and  the  message 
of  Governor  Rector,  advising  them  to  uceth  from  Seoessia,  has  distracted  and 
bewildered  them. 

A  secesh  soldier  took  my  hand, 

**Come  fight  wid  us,**  says  he; 
Says  I,  ^*  I  *m  but  a  contraband, 
But  you  don*t  stctmon  we.** 

Songy  The  tnUlligent  Contraband. 

8aoaflhdom.  The  Confederate  States;  the  States  which  attempted  to 
secede  from  the  United  States  in  1861. 

Private  advices  from  Seceshdom  speak  of  the  election  which  succeeded  the  fint 
excitement.  —  Cor.  N.  Y.  Tri6itn«. 

Secesflia.    The  Confederate  States. 

If  you  *I1  let  us  go  to  our  Yankee  home. 
We  *11  swear  no  more  in  Secetsia  to  roam. 

Song,  The  Marylander  at  Manat$as. 

SeceBBiondom.    Like  the  foregoing,  the  Confederate  States. 

SecessioniBtB.  The  party  in  the  South  in  favor  of  seceding  from  the 
Union. 

SeceBsionizer.     One  who  favors  secession  or  secessionists. 

.  .  .  The  disgraceful  extinguishing  of  the  noisy  secessionist  Gregory  in  the 
[English]  House  of  Commons.  Gregory's  motion  that  the  English  ministry  be 
requested  to  lay  before  Parliament  the  correspondence  was  negatived  .  .  ,  with- 
out a  division ;  i.  e.,  the  votes  were  not  counted  to  save  the  feelings  of  the  secea- 
nonizers.  —  The  Independent^  March  27,  1862. 

Second-Day  Wedding.  A  reception  or  evening  party  given  by  the 
parents  of  the  bridegroom,  or  by  the  new-married  couple  in  their 
own  house,  soon  after  their  marriage.  The  festivities  of  the 
**  second-day  wedding**  often  surpassed  the  first.  Miss  Caulkins 
(^Hist.  of  New  London y  p.  408)  notices  two  entertainments  of  this 
kind  (though  she  does  not  give  them  their  name),  in  1732  and  1785. 
Judd,  Hist,  of  Hadley,  p.  246,  mistook  the  meaning  of  the  name. 
He  mentions  **  second-day  weddings,  or  wedding  festivities  kept  up 
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the  second  rf«^-"    The  ent^rtainnieiit  was  never  givea  until  the  new 
couple  bad  taken  possession  of  their  home. 

Beotlon.  L  A  distinct  part  of  a  city,  town,  country,  or  people;  & 
p*rt  of  a  territorr  separat^'d  by  geoprrapbical  lines  or  of  a  people 
considered  as  distinct.  Thus  we  say,  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
§ectwn  of  the  United  States,  the  Middle  $ection^  the  Southern  or 
Western  section.  —  Webster. 

2*  The  newly  surveyed  government  lands  at  the  West  are  laid  out 
or  divided  into  squats  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  which  are 
called  tectiatiM.  These  are  a^in  divided  into  four  parts  of  one 
hundred  and  aixty  acres  each,  called  quarter-^ectiom. 

Sectional.  Relatinjaf  to  a  section,  having  regard  to  the  interests  of  a 
section;  i.  e,,  a  division  or  part  of  the  country,  aa  the  North,  South, 
East,  or  West.  The  word  is  often  thus  nned  by  political  speakers 
and  writers  in  contradiiitiuction  to  national  which  see. 

All  ieeiumal  intereftt«,  or  piirty  feeltngi,  it  ii  hoped,  will  hereafter  yield  to 
•eheniM  of  SfobitJon.  —  Judgt  Story. 

To  thKt  cfintnl  attnurtion  I  have  been  delighted  to  find  the  thouR:hts,  the  aflef- 
Uoa9,  the  memories  of  the  people,  in  whate^ver  part  of  the  ctjuntry  —  from  the 
ocean  to  the  prairieti  of  ili«  Weit,  from  the  land  of  ^anite  and  ire  to  the  land  of 
the  palmetto  and  the  meg;noUa  —  in»tinctJveh- turn.  They  have  their  «ec/uma{ 
tovea  and  hatred?,  but  before  the  desar  name  of  Waj^hingttrti  they  are  absorbed 
«Dd  forgotten.  —  5/»eecA  of  Hun,  £.  Everttt,  July  R,  1858 

Mr.  Miles,  of  South  Carolina,  said  he  wa*  that  buffbear^  a  tfrtwnnt  man.  He 
repreKQted  iu  part  the  Sc'Uth^  which,  beiof;  the  weaker  party,  h^d  to  unite  in 
order  to  prntect  hervdlf,  and  wai  therefore  Mctkmal.  —  Dtinite  in  H.  of  Rept,^ 
Jan.  Sfl,  1858. 

Sectionalism.  The  having  re)]^nl  to  the  interests  of  a  section  of  the 
oountry  rather  than  of  the  nation  at  large. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  1858.  the  patriotiim  and  intellect  of  SiIasRachuiietta  were 
fvpreAented  iu  a  itriking  eontrast  with  the  littlene«a  and  aeciiimntUm  which  now 
rule  the  old  Itay  State-  —  NtiCftrk  Journal^  July,  18o8. 

To  aeoMoni&e.  To  divide  or  lay  off  into  sf'ctions,  especially  the  ptiblio 
Unds,  which  is  done  before  Uiey  are  offered  for  sale.     VVestem. 

So  much  of  the  vacant  Und^  of  the  republic  »hull  1>q  9ur\wed  and  MCtioitized^ 
w  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  claims.  —  Law§  of  Texas^  Nov.,  1828. 

Seed^  for  saw. 

Seeding.  A  commoD  term  in  New  England  for  sowing;  seed  applied 
by  sowing »  as  of  grass. 

Seed-Tick.  A  minute  species  of  Acarus,  which  burrows  in  the  skin 
and  produces  an  intolerable  itching.  Some  consider  it  to  be  the 
young  of  the  dog  or  sheep  tick. 
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Seem.  **  Seem  to  think. "  ^*  I  cao^t  teem  to  be  suited*"  **  I  couldn't 
seem  to  know  him. "  Peculiar  axpreasious,  often  heard  from  the  lipe 
of  educated  men. 

Seen,  for  saw.     Ex. :  *^  I  seen  him  do  it.**     This  corruption  ia  common 
in  various  parta  of  the  country- 
Peter  rmin'i*  tlt«  is  awfuJ,  and  ga  ahead  of  any  thing  we  ever  «t«i — Xiu4fc«r- 
bodttr  Matf,,  Vol.  XVII. 

She  i,^  more  monil  tlian  a  pr^-acher, 

More  digrulieder  than  a  quDcn  ; 
No  mocking-bird  cnn  ever  reach  licr, 

In  »inffin\  thai  I  ever  »ffn,  —  Eetmnff  FaU. 

To  »eep.  To  run  through  fine  |^»rjre^  or  iiitt-rgticesi  as  the  juice  of 
fruits  strained  through  a  sieve  or  cloth. 

Se6p7.  Seep^  land  is  land  under  cultivation  that  is  not  well  drained. 
Maryland  and  Virginia, 

To  see  the  Elephant  id  a  South-weatem  phrase,  and  means »  generally, 
to  undergo  any  dbappoititmeut  of  high^rained  exp<'ctations.  It  \a 
in  fact  nearly  or  quite  Bynonymous  with  the  ancient  phraae,  *♦  go 
out  for  woolj  and  c<jme  back  shorn.**  For  instance,  men  who  volun- 
teered for  the  Mexican  war,  expecting  to  reap  lots  of  glory  and  en- 
joyment, but  who  instead  found  only  sickness,  fatigue,  privations, 
and  Buffering,  were  said  bo  have  '**<?en  the  elephunt.**  Afterwards, 
those  who  w^ent  to  California  with  golden  expectations^  and  returned 
disappointed,  were  said  to  have  ^^seen  the  eiephant.**  The  poor 
creatures  who  were  induced  to  share  the  fortunes  of  the  hlibuster 
Walker  had  an  op[X)rtunity  of  viewing  a  quadruped  of  the  largeat 
stature. 

Mr.  Kendall,  in  bis  **  Narrative  of  the  Texan  Santa  Fd  Expedi- 
tion," tells  some  amusing  anecdotes  of  ^^  seeing  the  elephant ^**  and  is 
the  earliest  writer  who  mentions  the  expression,  which  he  adds  is 
very  common  in  Texas,  and  which  he  had  never  heard  until  he 
entered  the  Cross  Timbers.     Thi»  was  in  the  year  1841. 

The  moanhig  of  the  expre*«ifm  I  will  explain.  When  a  man  h  dUappoint<d 
in  any  thin^  he  andertakci,  when  he  hao  i-etn  enon;;h,  when  he  c^t;$  {inA  aiid 
tick  of  any  job  he  may  have**'!  hint^lf  about,  he  ha*  "nf^n  the  rifphant,"  W© 
liad  been  buffeting  aJfuit  during  the  day,  cutting  away  trees,  ero*,-iing  de*|i 
ravineii  und  ^ulUe^,  and  lurniiig  and  iwidting  i^ouie  fifteen  or  twenty  mi)e»  to  gaitt 
five,  —  we  had  finally  to  encunip  by  a  mud-hok-  ofmiserable  walur.  and  the  fipi^n 
had  been  unable  to  find  any  tjvyond.  Tills  combination  of  iH«  induced  ihe  idd 
hunter  to  remark,  **  I  *vp  Mtn  tht^  tltphfint  ;**  and  upon  th<?  sumc  prinripl*?  1  will 
hen  tUte  that  by  this  time  1  had  obtained  aDoiethiog  more  than  a  j£Um(««  ot  thu 
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A  mjin  brought  before  the  Recorder  of  New  Orleans,  charged 
with  having  been  foumi  drunk  the  previous  night,  after  appealing 
lu  the  court,  closed  with  the  following  remarka:  — 

"  SpAre  my  feelingi.  Squire,  And  don't  aik  me  to  t«l]  any  more.  Here  I  aid  in 
town  without  •  rock  in  my  pockety  without  a  skirt  to  ray  cat  or  crowa  to  ray 
bAt;  but,  Squire,  I  'U  mv  no  more,  /'re  wrn  the  eUphaiU,**  Tl:i«  Recorder  tet 
him  off  oii  coaditjoo  that  he  would  leftvu  town.  — IHcMrngt  fiom  tAt  PMoynne* 

Although  the  merchADtA  from  the  South  end  West  may  bay  good;*  in  Plnladel- 
phta,  aJJ  I9nd  their  way  to  New  York  to  spend  thetr  pocket-money,  buy  braaa 
WAtcb«»  at  the  mock^uctions^  and  #<«  the  ti^phani  gvnenily.  —  Phii.  Cut',  of 
N.  T,  THAm€. 

Bego.  A  bulbous  root  (of  Calochorfee*  futewi^  Nut  tall)  much  esteemed 
by  the  Indians  of  Utah  as  food.  It  varies  in  size  from  that  of  a 
pea  to  that  of  a  filbert,  —  Torretf. 

Afyoi  are  here  very  abundant,  and  of  a  lan^e  aitx^  and  are  foand  in  every  tuft 
of  bunch-gnui.  —  siaiubury,  Exp.  to  Sail  Lake,  p.  109. 

Beigneora.  Owners  oC  the  domain  in  the  feudal  or  French  townships 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec.     (Always  given  as  a  French  word,) 

Seigniories,  The  feudal  or  French  townships  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec.     See  Towmhip. 

Belectman.  A  magistrate  annually  elected  by  the  freemen  of  a  town 
or  township  in  New  En^landf  to  superintend  and  manage  the  affairs 
and  gijrvernmentof  the  t<jwn.  The  number  is  commonly  from  three 
to  five.  —  Worcester.  The  terra  was  originally  select-townsmen ,  — 
whence  both  selectman  and  townsman,  as  purporting  town-offloer, 
seem  to  have  come,  Dec,  16»  1G45»  —  Drake* i  HisL  of  Bajt/ofi, 
p.  201. 

BeU,     A  pmctical  joke.     See  Sold, 

It  w*i  a  wicked  Freshman, 

With  halrlcfks  lip  and  chin, 
Who  ever  took  delight  in  MtiU 
And  taking  people  in.  ^'Harvard  Lampoon. 

BtUer'a  Option*  ThL*!  glvus  the  seller  the  option  to  deliver  any  time 
within  the  time  of  his  contracti  or  at  its  maturity ^  and  the  buyer  is 
required  to  take  it  when  offered.  The  buyer  pays  intere.'^t  up  to 
delivery.  Sales  at  seller\^  option  are  generally  a  fraction  below 
the  current  cash  price.  The  sf>eculator  who  sells  stocks  on  his  own 
or  the  buyer's  option  draws  interest  on  his  contract  for  the  date  until 
it  closed. 

To  aeU  out  a  Man,  in  Wall  Street  parlance^  Is  to  sell  dowti  a  stock, 
which  another  is  carrying,  so  low  that  he  is  compelled  to  quit  his 
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hold  and  perhaps  to  fail.  —  Medber^t  Men  and  Mysteriei  of  Wall 
Street, 

Semi-occasionally.     A  cant  phrase,  meaning  once  in  a  while. 

I  went  to  the  American  Legation,  and  got  my  friend  Kane,  the  attach^  to  call 
with  me  upon  Jack  Cathcart,  who  was  supposed  to  be  diligently  employed  in 
making  himself  a  scientific  physician,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  walking  the  hospital 
but  semi-occasionaUffj  and  seeing  life  in  Paris  ver}'  constantly,  especially  that 
part  of  it  which  is  to  be  seen  by  gas  or  lamp-light.  — Putnam* t  Monthly,  May, 
1854. 

Chewing  tobacco  not  only  infuses  a  deadly  poison  into  your  blood,  bat  leads 
you  on  to  an  inclination  for  occasional  dissipation,  and  from  that  to  Mins-ooeii- 
tioiud  intoxication.  —  Dow^t  Sermons^  Vol.  ill.  p.  90. 

A  writer  in  **  Scribner's  Magazine,"  Feb.,  1876,  in  speaking  of 
book-cases,  says:  — 

The  shelves  being  a  foot  deep,  books  or  pamphlets  that  are  only  wanted  smi- 
occasionally  can  be  arranged  behind  other  books.  —  p.  488. 

Senate.  In  the  United  States,  senate  denotes  the  higher  branch  or 
house  of  a  legislature.  Such  is  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  or 
upper  house  of  the  Congress;  and,  in  most  of  the  States,  the  higher 
and  least  numerous  branch  of  the  legislature  is  called  the  Senate. 
In  the  United  States,  the  Senate  is  an  elective  body.  —  Webster, 

Sence,  for  since.     Common  among  the  uneducated. 

Ere  Adam's  fall, 

He  built  stone  wall; 

But  ever  sence 

He  make  brush  fence.  —  Old  Virginia  Song, 

SensationiBm.    The  art,  practice,  means,  and  results  of  sensationists. 

How  vastly  it  ["true  Wisdom  "]  looms  up  over  the  nervous  excitability  and 
cheap  sensationisn  of  the  day !  —  The  Independent,  Sept.  6,  1860. 

Senaationist.  One  who  makes  ^*  sensations; ''  a  sensation  preacher, 
orator,  &c. 

Sensatious.     Sensational;  having  design  to  produce  sensation. 

I  desire  to  caution  the  Xorthern  public  against  being  misled  by  reports  con- 
cerning the  movements  and  purposes  of  the  enemy,  put  forth  on  insufficient 
authority,  but  fortunately  of  a  character  so  purely  sensatious  as  to  be  readily  de- 
tected.—  Fort  Afonroe,  Cor.  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

To  sense.  To  comprehend;  as,  ''Do  you  sense  that?"  New  Eng- 
land. 

Serape.  (Span.)  A  Mexican  blanket,  with  an  opening  in  the  mid- 
dle for  the  head.  They  are  woven  by  hand,  of  gay  colors,  and  are 
only  worn  by  the  men  in  cool  weather,  instead  of  an  overcoat. 
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Th«  IfUtSftito  were  mounted  on  males,  wrapped  m  t^rapit^  or  Mexican  blank otSf 
Mid  wore  heAd-dn;9fte8}  besdi,  sad  other  Indisn  unumtoit.  —  Cuptain  Whi/tyle** 

We  wmppcd  otirsdret  in  blanketf  or  OTerootttft,  while  our  e«corW  who  put  on 
lb«irg»udy  MTt^fMi,  iDftde  a  vaiy  piictarMqiie  appeannce.  >•  SarlJ«lf «  PArmmal 
Jfarratite^  Vol.  f  L  p,  5O0. 

I  DOW  turned  my  back  on  the  U:it  scttlpmeiit,  ,  .  .  Aod  knew  tHiil  I  had 
the  loBt  of  cirilixed  man  uuder  the  garb  o!  a  Mexican  tmpd.  —  Rujpiun'$  Adttn- 

ftarioQS.     Partiotilarlj  attentiTe  to  religious  ooooerns  or  one's  own 
religious  dtate.  —  Webster, 
BtriTiu  tiaa  [ia  New  England]  the  cant  aoceptatioQ  of  religious.  —  KtndaWt 

Bervant.  A  term  often  ui4ed  synonymously  with  **al*ve**  at  the 
South,  as  it  is  in  the  En^lmh  Bible. 

StiU  I  conf«:Ati  (for  I  will  put  dovm  nolhinf^  ihni  hiMory  will  nnt  eonflrm)  that 
cmeltief  arc  lometiiDcs  excrebed  by  the  roaster  upon  tht^  stave.  Con«id«rin(;  the 
unmber  of  masters  and  $ermnli  in  tbb  latitude,  I  eanaot  tny  that  b  often  the 
case,  —  in  truth,  tt  is  very  aetdom  the  emm.  — A  Yvictfrom  the  8uutk^  p.  3i. 

To  serve  up.     To  expose  to  ridicule;  to  expose. 

8ervice-Beny.  (Amelanchier  CaiuidensU^}  A  wild  fniit  common  to 
the  Bntish  provinces  in  America  aud  the  Northern  States,  de- 
aoribed  by  Sir  George  Simpaou  aji  ^^a  sort  of  cross  bietween  the 
cranberry  aud  the  black  currant/'  It  is  a  good  article  of  food,  and 
is  flometiroed  mixed  with  peminican.  The  plant  is  abo  called  Sliad- 
bush. 

Among  the  uioal  frai&4»ea]iiif(  ahrub*  and  lju«he%  I  here  notice  the  ttrvic*' 
hmrif.^  Scenes  in  the  ^<M%  if onfMaifM,  p.  lU. 

Near  the  Del  Norte  f^wt  plentifully  a  shrub  which  produces  a  fntU  called  bj 
the  muuntAineeri  JcmVc^rry,  of  a  dark  blue,  the  size  of  a  small  grape,  and  of 
pleasant  flaror.  —  Raxton"*  3iexlt»,  p.  204. 

Seasiotia,  in  some  of  the  States,  is  parti cnlarlj  used  for  a  court  of 
justices,  held  for  granting  licenses  bo  innkeepers  or  taverner9>  for 
laying  out  new  highways  or  alteiing  old  ones^  and  the  like.  — • 
Webster. 

Set*     Fixed  in   opinion;   detennined;  firm;  obstinate;  as, 
»et  in  his  opinions  or  way/*  —  Wehater, 

To  »et.  To  fix;  to  eatise  to  stop;  to  obstruct;  as,  ^^to  set  a  coach  in 
the  mire,"  *'  The  wagon  or  team  tm$  set  at  the  hill/*  In  some  of 
the  States,  stall  is  uBed  in  a  Uke  sense.  ^ — Webster, 

To  aet  .  .  .  by,  To  aet  store  by-  To  valoe  or  hold  in  estimation; 
to  account  worth.     Provincial  in  England. 
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To  set  a  Great  Deal  by.  To  value  highly.  **  He  sets  hia  eyes  by  it," 
pdxea  it  above  all  things.     New  England. 

Rbody,  passing  in  and  out  of  tlie  room,  .  .  .  thought  as  she  hid  thoagbt* 
hondred  time*,  &t  similar  ikcenes  :  — 

"  Weil,  if  thvy  donU  *el  tfitir  tifts  by  I  but  rbild  more  *n  more  every  d»y  I  "  — 
I^ura  and  htr  flerOf  Hatper*t  Afitf/.^  July,  J 804,  p.  172. 

Set-back.  The  reflux  of  water  made  hy  a  counter-current,  by  the 
tick  from  the  sea  meeting  the  flow  of  a  river,  by  a  dam,  &c. ;  a 
reverse ;  a  discomfiture. 

We  have  all  found  the  Yank«ea  witl  Hgbt;  .  .  .  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  they 
th^Mfcbt  we  wouIdn^t,  we  had  so  many  cursed  Kt^ncJb.  —  Cor,  N.  Y,  Tribvme^ 
May,  1862, 

Bet-In.     A  beginning;  an  approach;  an  onset. 

TUe  early  and  almost  imnn«liitte  set-in  of  the  drift-  —  Virginia  Cor,  N.  F. 
Tribune, 

8ettin§-Fole.  A  pole  shod  with  iron,  used  for  propelling  vesaelfl  or 
lK)ats  up  rivers,  in  flhoal  water. 

To  settle.  1.  To  be  ordained  or  installed  over  a  parish,  church,  or 
congregation.  **  A.  B.  wa«  invited  to  it€(tie  in  the  first  sooietyof 
New  Haven."  **  N.  D.  settlfd  in  the  ministry  very  youtig."  — 
Wehjiter. 

2.  To  procure  to  be  established;  as,  **  The  parish  will  settle  a 
miniBter/' £cc. 

8.  To  pay;  to  liquidate  an  account.  This  uae  of  the  word  \a 
common,  especially  on  board  steam Ixiat**.  A  waiter  rings  a  bell, 
and  cries  out,  **  Those  who  haven't  paid  their  fare  will  please  walk 
up  to  the  captain *e  office,  and  »^nle,'*  We  are  never  aiiked  to  ••  pay 
our  fare,*'  but  always  to  settle  it, 

4,  To  give  a  final  stroke  to;  to  end;  to  kill.     New  England. 

Settle  down.     Keep  quiet;  go  to  work  steadily. 

Settlement.  1.  A  diim  in  addition  to  a  padtor'a  annual  salary,  for- 
merly granted  by  a  parish  to  its  pastor, 

2,  A  homest-eafJ  of  a  pastor,  as  furnished  sometimes  by  donation 
of  land  with  or  without  buildings,  sometimes  by  the  pastor's  applyw 
iug  funds  granted  for  tin?  purposie. 

I  had  ju«t  purcbatted  a  Mettiement^  and  involved  myself  in  debt.  .  .  ,  D^lhfS 
the  war  bvgan,  my  people  punctually  poJd  my  salary,  and  advanced  one  huadred 
pounds  of  my  tetdemtnt  a  year  before  it  wm  due  by  contract.  —  Autotdog,  a/Ht9, 
Nnih,  Emmons. 


To  settle  one's  Hash. 


To  give  the  quietus  to  any  one;  to  tlireateiL. 
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To  use  an  expressaion 
More  itrikinf  than  classic,  il  mUttd  my  hath. 

Builtr^  Nothing  to  Wtar, 

BetUer*     1.  An  unaDswerable  proposition;  a  final  stroke;  any  thing 

deeiAive. 

2,  The  founder  of  a  town ;  one  who  makes  or  gains  a  settlement. 

Bet  up.     To  ht  »et  up  (among  the  vnlgar  of  the  lower  strata,  **  to  be 

sot  up*'),  to  be  made  vain  or  conceited;  to  be  elevated  in  one's 

opinion  of  one^a  self;  to  be  proud,  or  the  like.     Comp.  Stuck  up. 

To  tbiuk  that  otir  Lanra  should  a'  married  one  o*  iheni  high-h<raded  city  1«w- 
7«f«l  and  she  ain't  a  bit  »o4  up^  acithtr,  ^  Harper'*  Matf.,  JuJy,  18^4^  p.  179. 

8flrv9n-up.  The  Western  name  for  a  game  of  cards  commonly  called 
All  Fours. 

Seated,  Indian  faihion^  round  the  lirea,  with  a  blanket  trprcad  before  them, 
graups  are  seen  with  their  cardA,  playing  at  euker.  poker,  and  Kvtn-tfp„  the  regu- 
kr  mountain  games.  —  Muxton's  A^vtnt»r*4,  p.  2:^6. 

We  found  the  itorekeeper  fitting  on  an  empty  keg  at  a  rickety  table*  playing 
Mveniip  for  the  liquor  for  one  of  his  customer*.  —  B&fthmck's  Cfffi/irmift,  p.  115. 

Simon  and  Bill  were  in  a  fence  corner^  very  earnestly  engaged  at  tet^n-up.  — 
Simon  Suffgs* 

Severals,  for  several,  is  used  in  Pennsylvania.  **  How  many  hats  have 
you?  "     **  I  used  to  have  neveraU^  but  now  have  got  only  one.** 

Bewan.     Wampum  or   Seawant.     Beads   used   by  the    Indiums  for 
money.     Mr*   Palfrey  says  this  is  the  Dutch  name  for  wnmpum 
(Hij*t,  of  New  Engtund,  Vol.  I.  p.  238,  n.).     There  is  no  question         ^ 
that  it  is  an  Indian  word.     See  Seawan,  *  *r,f^^^^'-^^m^^ 

The  Dutch  have  built  a  shallop^  in  order  In  go  and  look  after  the  trade  in  atvmtk  I*  ,7  '  '"  j  /V 

In  Narragan*€tt  Bay,  .  .  -  whi<  Ii  I  htive  prevented  .  -  ,  by  selling  ihem  fifty'^»^*'^T^^j*^ 
fatbooii  of  aeinm,  becaiiM  tlie  Making  nftcr  *tw<tn  by  them  is  prejudicial  to  us,  i^t*iJi^  ^*  7ff. 
Lm.  ^D%  MofikrtM,  cited  in  Ptdfrtjf't  UiM.  New  Engiamd^  Vol.  L  p.  238,  n. 

Bhack*  A  vagabond.  Ex. :  **  He  ^s  a  poor  ahack  of  a  fellow."  It  is 
ysed  in  some  parts  of  England  and  in  New  England. 

All  creation  knows  Nab  Hincken  ain't  nobody.  Why,  her  father  was  a  poor 
drunken  ihack^  and  her  mother  took  in  wajihin*.  —  IVithtp  Btdott  Papers^  p.  34. 

I  don't  believe  Bill  would  have  tnmed  out  such  a  miserable  «Aaot,  if  he  *d  a 
decent  woman  for  a  wife.  —  AVw  Ent/laml  Taies. 

Bhaokly.     Shaky;  rickety;  as,  **  What  a  tthackljf  old  carriage!  '* 

The  wwrd*  of  the  pcyei  might  answer  for  me  on  a  pinch,  alwayfi  *^xrepfing  the 
general  rty-off»  snd  moral  unhitches  incident  to  poor  *A*idt/y  mortality.  —  Dott*i 
Servwm^  Vol.  11 L 

fihAd-Buah.  A  plant  so  called  from  its  flowering  about  the  time  that 
shad  ascend  the  rivers  in  early  spring.  Its  delicate  sprays,  covered 
with  white  blossoms  before  the  trees  are  yet  in  leaf,  have  a  singu- 
larly beautiful  appearance  in  the  woods.     See  Service- Berrif^ 
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Within  the  woods    .... 

.....    the  fhad-hmh^  whTt«  with  flowers, 

Brightened  tha  j^lens;  the  new-lenved  butteruut 

And  quivering  poptnr  to  I  lie  roving  brectze 

Gave  a  balsamic  fragraticc.  —  Bryant^  The  Old  Man't  ConncEL 

Sbad'Belly  Coat*  One  which  slop^i?  t(i adual]y  from  the  front  to  the 
tails,  and  haa  no  angle.  Drab  coats  of  this  shape  are  worn  by 
Quakers^  who  are  hence  sometiriiea  called  shnd-heUies. 

Sbade-Tree.  A  tree  planted  for  the  sake  of  the  shade  which  it 
afforda* 

Shadow,  A  detective,  so  called  because  he  silently  and  persistently 
follows  hm  victim. 

To  ahadow.  To  follow*  A  term  generally  nsed  by  the  police  and 
detectives  when  in  pursuit  of  a  fugritive  from  jin^tice. 

In  speaking  of  the  arrest  of  certain  counterfeiters,  the  **  New 
York  Herald/ *  March  23,  1876.  saya:  — 

Barr  was  decoyed  here  from  Iowa  by  a  member  of  the  secret  service,  who 
ittadowrd  him  out  there  from  Waf^hiiij^on,  and  made  his  acq  u  a  in  t  wince. 

The  attention  of  the  deteetivea  was  called  lo  the  case  of  a  younij  (;jrl.  .  .  ,  She 
waa  ^fniawfdf  and  her  ways  of  life  ascnrtajoed.  —  Providetice  JoumttL 

Tlie  detectives  followed  two  men  whom  they  had  been  ghmhtttintj  from  Prince 
Street  tt*  the  office  of  the  Amtrim^  ExprpM  Co.  (who  were  afterwanfn  found  to 
have  stolen  certain  mail -bags  )*  —  jV.  Y.  7*ri&un«|  Jan  4,  1877. 

Shady.  To  keep  shady  is  to  remain  in  the  back-ground;  to  remain  in 
the  dark. 

Bhag-Bark.  (Cart/a  atho,)  A  tall  and  handsome  species  of  hickory, 
the  old  tmnka  of  which  an?  very  ronjjh-barked.  The  wood  is  very 
valuable  as  timber  and  for  fuel ;  ancJ  the  fruit  furnishes  the  prin- 
cipal hickory-nuts  of  the  market.  It  is  also  called  Shell-bark.  — 
Gray. 

Shake.  To  throw  dice;  and  among  printers  in  tJieir  work-shop«  to 
throw  **  qufuis.'  *     See  Jeff,  in  Addenda. 

To  ahake  a  Stick  at.  A  ridiculous  phrase,  very  often  heard  in  )ow 
lang^iage.  When  a  man  is  piixjtled  to  epve  one  an  idea  of  a  very 
great  number,  he  calls  it  **  more  than  you  can  nhake  a  stick  af,"  A 
fuller  force  of  the  expression  is  **  to  shake  a  stick  at  till  your  arm 
aches." 

New  York  Is  in  everlasttn*  greit  coracern,  and,  as  yon  m»y  well  ftiippoM, 
there  *s  aliout  aa  many  people  Id  it  a?  you  coutd  §kak*  a  ttick  eU  — Major  Damk' 
inff^  Md^-da'S  in  New  Y&rk, 

I  've  Ijeen  hckcd  ti(ty  time««,  and  g:ot  more  black  eves  and  bhiody  none*  Ihaa 
you  could  ^akt  o  Uick  eit,  for  the  purity  of  our  illegal  right*. — J>  C*  Ntai^  Pu$r 
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We  got  A  littl«  drj  or  fo,  and  wanted  a  hom;  but  ibis  wu  t  tompemnce  house, 
and  th*?rt  w»«  nothing  to  tn?«t  a  friend  tn  that  was  worth  thalinff  a  ^&  ai. — 
Crockttts  Timr,  p,  87. 

Shake  down.  A  riotoos.  boisterous  dance,  so  called  in  the  West. 
Id  the  EAstem  States,  the  Virginia  reeL^  which  generally  doses  a 
social  ball  or  dancing  party,  h  call«*d  a  brenl-dotcn,  JO    t^       fijivtf 

An  innocent  cotintrymaiif  on  going:  to  church  in  New  York,  heard^  Int  the  fin»l  ' 

Ume,  bfffine  entcringi,  the  organ^  from  which  he  comluded  tliitt  flomif  sitrt  of  a 
**i4«lr«  ^oim*'  wa«  about  to  comnicDce.  Ja«t  at  that  moment,  a  (TtMittemaii 
invited  him  to  walk  m  and  take  a  (teal.  **  Kot  ^xactly.  Mister,  ~  I  ain't  used  to 
no  ^urh  doin'i  on  Sunday;  and,  besides,  I  don't  dance!  " 

Sliakea.     1.     Fever  and  ague ;  intermittent  fever  is  flometimes  called 
**thejiAflJlifj.'* 
2*  An  earthquake. 

The  tpHngs  fail  once  in  a  while  since  the  lAaJtej  of  1813.^  Wtaitm  GaM%U*r, 
S.  No  rprtai  ttkakti.     No  great  things;  no  great  worth.     Commoa 
in  England. 
ShakineBB.     Hesitancy;  timidity. 

At  a  meeting  of  Baptiift  inhibters  in  New  York,  Jan.  17,  1876,  ,vv>V//»»f</«««^tti,i 
Dr.  Thomas  made  a  forcible  speech.     He  said  i  —  .^i^  j  Sf- 

The  re«otuttoaf  offered  Imputed  weakneaB  and  ikaidneu  to  memberf  of  the 
conference. 

Shaky.     Wavering;  uncertain, 

A  recent  estimate  is  wrong  as  to  the  New  York  and  Pennaylvania  dekfipitloiiff. 
At  least,  four  of  the  latter  are  adverse,  and  fe^reral  otfaem  Mkaky,  with  a  leaning  In 
the  same  direction.  —  N'.  T.  Tnhtun,  Jan.  21,  185B. 

The  Enipemr  Napoleon,  poor  man,  ia  very  sfuiky  m  health.  The  fatigue  and 
excitement  of  that  bloody  campaign  have  told  deeply  on  his  bodily  and  mental 
CtmdiUons.  —  Cm-,  of  BotUm  Transcript. 

Mr.  Robesan  transmlcted  to  Jsy  Cooke,  McCulloch  &  Co.,  in  I^ndon,  for  the 
purpoif^c  of  Slaving  them  fn^ni  btiikruptcy,  f  l,5CM},UU0,  having  official  knowledge 
of  the  *hrthf  cntidition  of  the  hou»e.  —  IVathin^km  TtUgram  to  the  A'cu?  Tork 
Prtm^  March  U,  1876. 

Shall     See  Skould. 

Sfaamoorat.  A  fellow  of  great  pretension  to  wealth  and  influence, 
with  little  of  the  latter  and  still  lesa  of  the  former.  On*?  who  apes 
high  rank  without  any  real  basis. 

Shanghai.  A  tall  dandy.  So  called  in  allusion  to  the  long-legged 
fowls  from  Shanghai,  in  China,  which  were  aU  the  rage  a  few  years 
ago. 

The  name  was  oiiginally  applied  to  dandies  w^ho  wore  the  fash- 
ionable plaid  ghaiel,  wrapped  about  the  upper  part  of  the  person, 
leaving  the  legs  unprotected.  A  tall  man  well  bundled  up  in  a 
Scotch  plaid,  or  **  Bay  State/ ^  suggested  the  '*  Shantfhai*^  to  the 
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least  imaginative  obeerver.     The  nanie  was  a  common  one  about 
1845. 

I  became  wildly  extra vagHiit,  indulgied  in  broMlclotli  and  fine  linen,  in  kid 
gloves  and  a  itove-pipe  hat,  a  cane  and  French  calf  boots ;  U9«hI  cologQe,  bair  oil, 
and  9C«nted  my  handkerchief  with  '^  jockey-f^lub:*'  wore  a  rin^,  w]i<4  b  eoitnob- 
•car  in  cigan^,  and  caUivat«d  the  acq aain tones  of  Iti^  fair  nex.  In  fact^  I  dc;gea< 
erated  into  a  fop,  and  became  a  ahattf^hm  of  the  moat  exotic  breed.  —  Th^  Grtai 
RepubHc  Magtmnt^  Jan.,  1859»  p.  70. 

Shank's  Maro.  To  take  ghank^i  mare  is  to  walk.  In  Englaod,  thej 
iL«i«  the  term  **  shank's  nag." 

ShajQty,  (Fr.  chander,  the  hut  put  up  in  a  French  dock-yard.)  A 
mean  cabin  or  shed;  a  hut.  A  8*ittler,  or  backwoodsman,  first  con- 
stracta  hia  xhanhj  of  unhewn  logs.  Near  railways  in  the  course  of 
conatniction  are  the  $hantkx  of  tlie  laborers.  In  France,  chantier 
was  oripnally  ap|ilie<i  Uj  a  dock-yard  itself;  and,  earlier  stilly  to  the 
wooden  horse  on  which  carpenters^  work  is  done.  The  latter  is 
derived  from  cautherhtK^  a  [«ick' horse. 

To  Blianty.     To  dwell  in  a  shanty  or  temporary  hut. 

Mark  ShufF  and  a  friend  of  hiii,  who  were  Irapphigf  skmtHed  on  the  outlet,  Juat 
at  the  foot  of  Tupper**  Lakti,  —  Hitmmoml,  WUd  Northern  Sctnei^^  p.  1!>T. 

We  came  down  the  Alleghany  in  two  canoe?,  and  ah/tntied  on  the  Ohio.  W« 
hJd  our  canoes,  »truek  across  the  country,  and  travelled  about  exphtriii^  for  iix 
week*.  —  /6.*/.,  p,  2lt. 

Theie  niountaJn  breezes  are  very  infipiritin|r^  and  with  expanded  cbesU  Uie 
aportsmen  look  toward*  the  blue  ridijcs  with  emulaibnt  and  hnite  ihetnK*lv«f  to 
meet  the  nide  exigencies  of  a  *' tramp/'  and  ** sJwntteing  o^U**  for  a  few  dayt 
stnid^t  storni'*  or  !« uii 9 hine,  a?  the  covering  heavens  may  send !  ^-  iV.   Y,  CmtrifT. 

ShantyiDg-G-roimd.  The  place  where  shantiea  or  rude  huts  are 
erected. 

When  we  got  back  to  our  shttnfyinff-ffnmnd^  we  were  tuckered  oat,  aa  yoa  mtij 
betieye.  ^ — flnmmtmri^   Utfrtkem  Scenet^  p.  2IS. 

Shape.  **  He  travelled  on  his  shape/'  t.  f.  he  went  around  swindling^ 
tho.se  he  luet  with  through  a  plausible  address  and  gentlemanly 
appearance. 

Shark.     A  lean,  hungry  hog*     Western. 

Sharking.  Fishing  for  sharks.  A  favorite  sport  in  the  waters  of 
Karraganaett  Bay,  where  huge  hooks,  stout  cords,  a  heavy  club  to 
knock  the  fish  on  the  head,  long  knives  to  disengage  the  hook,  and 
other  appliances,  are  used. 

Sharp.     A  bright  fellow;  a  sharper. 

Sharp.  Punctual*  **  The  meeting  will  take  place  at  eight  o'clock 
sharps'*  i.  e.  precisely  at  eight. 

filiinwTnlTf  Bfffili.   ArrindffBnis.   ftntthrimtBiiif 
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Bharp  Practice.  A  shrewd  btisine*is  operation,  so  keen  that  it  faHa 
little  short  of  fraud;  ati  uufair  or  dishouorable  advantage  taken  by 
A  Iftwyer  to  the  in  jury  of  an  opponent 
Sharp  Stick.  To  be  after  one  with  a  *harp  $tick  b  to  pursue  him 
keenly  for  the  purpose  of  revenge^  or  to  get  something  from  him. 
To  aliavQ.  1.  To  discount  promissorj  notes,  claima^  or  bilk  at  a  high 
rate  of  interest. 

Make  your  roooej  by  dkaving  notes  or  stock-jobbing,  and  every  door  !n  New 
York  ii  thrown  open;  mAke  the  same  smoant  by  setling  Indian  candy,  «nd  rhe 
oold  shoulder  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  n  tomed  upon  you.  —  Lift  in  Neto  Tork* 
If  the  slock  broker  thinks  he  shfivts^ 
Or  If  the  rictitn  thitik»  he  's  nhartui^ 
Ijtt  both  the  rascal)  have  their  say^ 
And  he  that 's  cheated  let  him  pay. 

Parody  on  Em^non'i  Brahma* 

2.  To  defraud  or  be  otherwise  unfair  in  b&rgainSi  &c 

Shftve.    A  clo*e  shave  is  a  near  approach  to  an  accident. 

**  A  bad  cut,"  i.atd  Roddy.  "  She  'a  saved  harsvlf  by  a  narrow  thavt,**  -^ 
Mm  Gould,  Marjorit'i  Q^tlt,  p.  131. 

Shaver.  L  This  word^  in  the  United  States,  is  applied  to  monej 
brokers,  who  purchase  notes  at  more  thati  legal  inUTest.  Banks, 
when  they  resort  to  any  means  to  obtain  a  large  diacouiit,  are  also 
called  shaier$  or  shaving  banks.  Many  such  are  known ;  but  they 
evade  the  penalty  of  the  usury  laws  by  discounting  at  le^l  interest^ 
and  giving  the  proceeds  of  the  note  so  discounted  in  a  draft  on  some 
distant  place,  or  in  uncurrent  money,  which  is  again  purchased  by 
ihe  bank  or  its  agents  at  a  discount. 

To  sell  oar  notes  at  a  great  loss  to  brokers,  or,  in  other  words,  to  get  them 
ttnmercifully  thawed,  was  what  we  wi»h«d  to  avoid.  —  PtriU  vf  Peari  Btrtet^ 
p.  123, 

This  Wall -Street  ffOfe^i4<iem^  life  u  a  new  field,  a  very  peculiar  field.  —  North 
Am.  MtP.,  July,  \U%  p.  113. 

2.  One  who  is  close  or  fraudulent  in  bargaining;  a  sharp  dealer. 
Wtbitter. 

This  Lewis  Is  a  cunnitLg  iRawr.  —  Swi/i. 

3.  A  little  boy.  Provincial  in  England.  Latham  derives  it  from 
the  Gipeey  chavo,  a  boy. 

As  I  have  metitinned  at  the  door,  to  this  yotmg  sAaper,  I  am  on  a  chase  fn  the 
name  of  the  king.  —  Dickem, 

8having-Shop.     A  banking  company;  a  money-broker's  office. 

Mr  Wall  said  [in  Conj^ress]  that,  in  the  matter  of  inflating  the  currency,  the 
only  question  was  whether  it  should  be  done  by  banks  aud  ikavinff^topi,  or  by 
the  govemmeat.  —  J\^.  r.  Tribuiu, 
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Shebang.  A  strange  word  that  had  its  origin  during  the  late  ciTil 
war.  It  is  applied  alike  to  a  room,  a  shop,  or  a  hut,  a  tent,  a 
cabin;  an  engine-house. 

**Mmny  a  poor  fellow,**  says  an  old  soldier,  "  who  enlisted  to  do  hard  fighting, 
lost  the  numher  of  his  mess,  and  was  carried  out  from  his  thebamg  to  his  long 
home.**  —  Overland  Monthly^  for  March,  1871. 

Shecoonery.  A  whimsical  corruption  of  the  word  chicanery^  nised  at 
the  South. 

This  town  *s  got  a  monstrous  bad  name  for  meanexy  and  ikteoomerr/  9f  all 
sorts. —  ChronicUt  of  PineritU^  p.  47. 

Among  other  topics,  he  dwelt  upon  the  verdancy  of  his  neighbors,  and  the  the- 
coonery  which  had  been  practised  upon  them.  — Ibid.,  p.  48. 

Shedder-Crab.     A  crab  which  has  recently  cast  its  shell,  also  called  a 

Soft  Crab.     It  is  a  delicacy  much  esteemed  by  epicures,  and  a 

**  killing  "  bait  for  striped  bass. 
Shell-Bark  EUckory.    (Carya  alba.)    This  tree,  which  attains  the 

height  of  eighty  feet,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  hickories  for  timber 

and  fuel.     It  furnishes  the  hickory-nuts  of  commerce,  which  are 

also  known  as  shag-barks. 
Sheeny.     A  sharp  fellow  looking  out  for  some  one  whom  he  can  cheai, 

or  with  whom  he  may  make  a  sharp  bargain. 
Shell.     A  light  boat,  used  especially  by  amateur  oarsmen. 
To  shell  Corn.     To  remove  the  grains  of  Indian  com  from  the  cob. 

In  the  South,  the  phrase  '^  to  hull  com  ''  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 
Shell-Road.     A  road,  the  upper  stratum  of  which  is  a  layer  of  broken 

shells.     These  roads  are  found  in  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  near  the 

shores  of  New  England. 
Fine  shell-roods  run  out  beyond  Ihe  town  limits  [of  Jacksonville,  Florida]  in 

either  direction.  —  Sci-ibner's  Mng.^  Vol.  IX.  p.  6. 

Sheep-Laurel.     See  Calf- Kill. 

Sheep-Meat     Mutton  is  often  so  called  in  the  West. 

Sheepshead.  (Sarf/us  oris.)  A  fine,  large,  salt-water  fish,  so  called 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  head  to  that  of  a  sheep.  It  is  esteemed 
a  great  delicacy. 

Sheep-Ranch.  A  plantation  or  farm  where  sheep  are  raised  on  a 
large  scale,  as  in  New  Mexico  and  Colorado. 

Sheepskin.  1.  The  parchment  diploma  received  by  students  on  tak- 
ing their  degree  at  college. 

This  apostle  of  ourn  never  rubbed  his  back  apn  a  college,  nor  toted  about  no 
theeptkirUy  —  no,  never!  .  .  .  How  you'd  a  perished  in  your  sins,  if  the  first 
preachers  had  stayed  till  they  got  theepskint! —  Carlton' t  New  Furckate. 
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I  tint  I  »ftw  a  thetptidn^ 

«i3t'*  hnnd  r  f'pk'4  it ; 
IM  given  my  hut  and  ho«t«,  T  watild, 
II  t  could  have  lM*en  Wxjde  it. 

But  nnw  thar  U.*it  Biennial  *f  put; 
I  tkintied  and  fizded  throu|fh  ; 
And  BO,  in  ?pitf;  (if  «crapeA  «nd  Hunks^ 
I  "11  have  m  shrepthn  totx 
ChoM.  E.  rrii«6u/r«(Y»le,  1855)  Smffo/tk*  Sheeptkim, 
If  we  came  to  college  fm^h  and  green, 
Wt  go  Imck  home  with  a  huge  Mc^pdfcM. 

8<mgM  of  Yale  CoUtgt^  1853. 

2.  A  person  who  has  received  a  diploma,  who  has  had  a  coUege 
education. 

I  can  say  ai  well  aa  the  be»to*  them^Aef/wfeiiu,  if  you  donH  get  religion  and  be 
saved,  you'll  be  lo«t  toe  totally  and  forever,  —  CarUom'M  Neuf  PmrkoM^  Vol,  I. 
p.  908. 

Sheer,  A  term  applied  in  the  United  States  to  fabrics  of  cotton  or 
Bilk;  **  as,  $heer  muslin; ''  nieaDing  very  thin,  clear,  or  tranrtparent 

BheU-Bark*     See  Shag- Bark, 

Bhenanigan.     1.   A  trick  in  which  there  u  cheating.    California. 

2,  Chaff;  foolery;  nonsense,  e^npecially  when  advanced  to  cover 
some  scheme  or  little  game.     Yale  College, 

Btien-jvalliea.  Overalls;  trowsera  made  of  thick  velvet  or  leather, 
buttoned  on  the  outside  of  each  leg,  and  generally  woni  over  other 
trowsers.  They  are  now  chiefly  worn  by  teamsters.  Many  years  ago, 
when  the  facilities  for  travelling  were  not  as  great  as  now,  and 
when  journeys  were  made  on  horjieback,  sherrjfcailies  were  indis- 
pen Enable  to  tlie  traveller. 

A  word  of  vei7  ancient  derivation,  the  garment  in  question  being 
probably  the  same  as  tliat  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  ch.  iii. 
V,  21,  alluding  to  Shadrach  and  others  who  were  cast  iiato  the  fiery 
foraace:  **  Theti  these  men  were  burued  in  their  coat«,  their  Af^^en,** 
kc.  The  word  corresponding  to  hosen  is,  in  the  Chaldee,  sartmliny 
defined,  in  Robinson's  trans,  of  Gesenius's  Hebrew  Lt^xicon,  to  mean 
*'  a  kind  of  garment;  Inng  and  ttide  trowitersy  guch  as  are  still  worn  by 
the  Orientalists.*'  This  meaning  is  supported  by  the  Ajabic,  Per- 
sian, and  Greek f  as  well  as  by  the  Latin  sarabara^  sarahatla. 

Shet,  Shut.  To  get  itket  off".  To  get  rid  of;  to  make  a  final  dispo«i- 
tion  of  a  person  or  thing.  The  eipreiiflion  was  formerly  very  common 
in  New  England,  and  is  still  heard  throughout  the  Southern  States. 
It  ia  provincial  in  England. 
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We  mast  not  prmj  in  one  breath  to  find  a  thief,  and  In  the  next  to  ^t  thmt  o/hbxu 
Sir  M.  L*£ttrang€, 

Hef,  mbter !  laid  a  vhop-boj  at  last«  I  want  to  ^el  skmi  ^jroo,  *caai«  w«  *n 
goia*  to  abet  up.  — Ntcd't  Skttche*. 

Shew,  foT  showed*     £x. :  **lihew  him  the  difference  between  bli 

aud  white/^     Thb  corruptioD  is  bo  commou  among  all  cla 
the  **  American  Athens  '*  as  to  form  a  sort  of  shibboleth  for  distln 
guiding  a  B<>i*t()niaii.     Mr,  Lowell  says  this  pre t-e rite  is  used  by 
Hector  Boece,  Giles  Flettiher,  Brtimmond  of  Hawthornden,  and  ia., 
the  Paston  Letters. 

SMUagalee.     A  low  fellow ;  a  scalawag.     New  York.      See  Scalau 

BMlling.     The  name  given,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  to  the  Sp 
real;  in  the  neigbbortng  Statea,  it  is  frequently  called  a  YorkshiUirtji 
See  Federal  Currency. 

Sblmmey.     (Fr.  chemise.)     A  woman's  nnder-garment. 

Tht!  B:ho*it  wa»  nnthinyf  but  Aunt  Katy>  ihimme^t  pinned  on  th«  line  to  dfy, 
and  I  wa*  a  darned  fool  to  be  scared  by  iU  —  A  Taie  of  Sleepif  Holhw. 

I  love  to  we  two  hearts  approximate  and  adhere,  —  two  soult  meet  and  mingle 
into  one.    It  is  as  interesting  a  sight  to  me  a»  a  skimmtjf  in  ii  wash-tub ;  and  , 
whispers  of  purity,  love,  harmony,  happinees,  and  perpetual  peace.  —  J 
SermoHi, 

To  ahin.  By  tfhinmn^f  in  mercantile  phrase,  id  meant  running  about 
to  one*a  acqtiaiutance,  to  borrow  money  to  meet  the  emergency  of  a 
note  at  bank.  It  is  doubtleM  so  called  because,  in  the  great  hurry 
of  picking  lip  cash  to  meet  the  lionr  of  three,  which  perchance 
just  at  hand,  the  borrower,  not  having  the  fear  of  w^heelbarrowi,* 
boxes,  barrels,  piles  of  brick,  &c.,  bi^fore  his  eyes,  is  very  apt  to  ran 
furiously  against  them  with  his  shmn^  the  bark  whereof  is  apt  to  b© 
grievously  battered  off  by  the  contact,  ...  So  fares  it  with  the  poor 
merchant,  while  he  is  looking  out  for  an  acquaintance  of  whomg 
hemaya.sk,  *' Any  thing  over?*'  This  is  an  expression  used 
»hinners,  on  applying  to  their  acquaintances  for  the  needful;  and 
meatus,  Have  you  any  money  over  and  above  the  mim  requisite  for 
discharging  your  own  notes'?  If  so,  it  is  of  course  exp**cted  that, 
in  the  way  of  mercantile  courtesy  or  of  a  friendly  reciprocity,  jtm, 
wiM  oblige  the  thinner  so  far  as  to  hand  it  over  to  him.  It  is  m 
common  way,  amongst  those  who  have  business  in  hanks,  of  oblig-i 
ing  one  another.  If  they  have  any  thing  over,  they  do  not  with*] 
hold  it  from  their  neighbor,  lest  in  turn  he  should  do  the 
towards  them.  —  Perih  of  Pearl  Street,  p.  123, 

Tba  Senator  was  jAiama^  around,  to  get  gold  for  the  ra«eally  bank«ragt  whlcbj 
IliMinWirtfnTiki  ^li  T  Cm  ida  Dm  It  llili 
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To  ahln  roimd.    To  move  briskly;  the  same  as  to  fly  around. 

Mrs.  Stowe  relates  the  foUowitif^  a£Fe€tioQate  conversiatiDn  between 
Ciipps  and  Polly  Skinflint  »oon  after  their  marriage :  — 

^*  DidnH  you  (ell  m«,  if  I  niUTicd  yott,  I  itiDuId  htre  «  nigg«r  to  order  romad, 
Jiuit  u  I  pT««9ed  ?  '* 

"Well,  well/'  Mid  Cripps,  ** I  didn't  think  yoa *d  want  to  go  walloping  him, 
the  Ural  thing.'* 

'*I  will,  if  he  don't  thim  roimd^*'  taid  the  virago,  **aDd  yoa  too/^  —  Drtd, 

Tor.  n.  p  169. 

To  ahln  up<     To  skin  up  a  tree  or  pole  is  to  climb  it  bj  the  aid  of  the 
hands  and  legs  only. 

I  am  going  to  thm  up  the  Klippery  mpe  leading  [to  the  Goddeia  of  Fame]  for 
tlu}  purpose  of  takiog  a  hand  in  the  game  of  literary  renown.  —  Doesiicki,  p.  15- 

Bhin-Dlg.     1.  A  blow  on  the  shins.     Southern. 

2.  At  the  Westf  any  kind  of  dance.  Perhaps  the  same  as  shindif. 
See  next  word. 

Shindy.     L  A  row;  a  spree. 

If  th in  ere  ien 't  that  'are  sin^ n g  eh ap  agin .  He  *a  on  a  tkmdif  somewhere  or  other 
tvcry  night.  —X  C  Neat,  P.  Plmhiif.  p.  18. 

It  apprarn  there  was  a  tkitiff^  on  Monrtjiv  ni^ht,  for  the  beneAt  of  a  poor  widow; 
and  it  ended,  ai  too  many  of  liuch  ^}>ree4  do,  in  a  regular  £ght,  with  gnns,  bayck 
aeta,  decanters,  tumhlers,  &c.  ^  N,  Y.  Tribune. 

Mom.     What  nay  you  Lixe  for  Vauxhall  to-ni|;rht? 

Jam,    What  *«  gotn'  on  V     U  the  Vaudeville  play*  Ihero  V 

Mote,  No,  there  *e  goin'  to  be  a  first-rate  $hindtf^  and  some  of  our  boys  will 
bo  there.  —  A  Glance  at  New  York. 

You,  ray  democratic  hearer*,  are  for  the  moit  part  poor,  and  therefore  ought 
to  be  careful  how  you  cut  ^inditt  under  the  broadsword  of  justice  ^Dow** 
Seiinofut, 

2.  A  game  of  ball,  played  with  a  stick  crookefl  at  the  end.  Also 
the  name  of  the  stick  it^lf.  The  proper  and  more  uijual  name  is 
Bandy. 

3.  A  liking,  a  fancy.     Com  p.  Shines  No.  2. 

Father  took  a  wonderful  thindy  to  Je^gile ;  for  eren  old  men  can't  help  liking 
beauty.  —  Sam  Sticky  fluman  Ntiturcj  p.  70. 

Paddy  had  taken  tuch  a  »hindif  to  me,  that  nobody  could  get  him  to  budge  an 
inch  further.  —  l&id.,  p.  159. 

Shine.     1.  Show,  display,  fine  appearance.     Hence,  fo  cut  or  make  a 
nkine  is  to  make  a  great  display. 

All  the  boy»  and  gals  were  going  to  camp-meetin* ;  so,  to  make  a  thine  with 
Sally  I  took  her  a  new  paraaol.  — J7ofii6,  SquatUr  Life. 

I  tell  you,  «tranger,  in  the  KeltlemenU  men  paj^s  f<ir  whiit  they  look  to  be,  hut 
in  the  bflckwoodis  for  what  tht^y  are  :  vou  Ml  find  hfaps  of  liogua  money  hert*,  but 
bogm  tnen  ean*t  ihine.  — JV.  T.  Spirit  of  the  Timet* 


So,  to  take  the  Mhine  off  is  to  surpass  in  beauty  or  excellence. 

Next  SAbbath  dmj  I  itieked  myself  up ;  and  I  *Io  ?«v,  when  I  fftU  my  fixiii*  on^ 
I  took  the  ahitie  civan  ^ffawy  specimen  of  liiun&u  tifttur'  in  ihe^e  parti.  —  (2v»i*<y, 
MataaekusttU  Whig. 

I  *m  iorty  he  diiln't  bring  his  pitch-pipe  with  him,  jest  to  tah*  Ui*  ikiiM  i*fft\i^m 
'»re  sin  gen.  —  Major  Dtticnmg**  Lttttrw,  p»  87, 

I  *ve  seen  sotiie  eveuinif  twilighu  that  takt  the  ahine  o^ every  thing  bdow,  snd 
ctap  on  a  few  extra  toacUe*  of  their  own.  —  Duv*»  S^rrmms^  Vol,  I. 

2.  To  tale  a  nhine^  to  take  ik  fancy  to,  or  likitig  to,  a  person. 
Comp.  Shindtf,  No.  3. 

I  took  a  great  thine  to  the  tchnol-mann,  Hwldah  Hornhetsn ;  though  she  was 
ten  jears  older  tban  t,  and  talkr  by  halt  a  yard  uf  nvck.  ^-  McCiitUvckt  Bttdh'§ 
Marriofft. 

Stnoger,  I*vt9  ink  tt  iniddlin"  skint  to  you  fVom  lh«  way  you  got  off  that 
CbJitaioan  them  Pikei  wm  goin*  to  hang  fur  »teiiUn'  the  muli!  what  he  hadn*t 
gtoleil.  [  *ve  (uk  a  middHn'  Mhiac  to  you,  and  don't  want  to  lee  yer  neck  bnike. 
r.  Winthf*ip^  John  Brent,  p.  17. 

8.  To  hav4  a  §kine.  To  polish  boots  or  shoes;  to  bl&ck  boots.  An 
expression  tised  almost  imiversally  by  the  street  lHx)t-blacks. 

**  Ha9€  a  lAifie,  bo»s  V  "  i^id  the  owner  of  a  filandt  giving  hi»  chair  a  parting 
slap  with  hh  hnt^h.  '^*^  ShitM^  'tm  up  in  half  ■  minute,  sab,  You  *  11  jest  b^ve 
time  to  glance  ober  de  moruju'  papers/*  —  Ntieqmptr. 

To  shine,  1^  To  get  along,  succeed,  or  rather  to  distinguL^h  one^s 
self. 

2.  In  the  Sotithem  States,  the  d^r  is  often  hunted  by  torchlight. 
To  !^hin€  its  eyes  is  to  make  tltfiii  visible  by  a  light  tlirown  upon 
them,  as  described  in  the  foUowiug  extract:  — 

You  see  the  way  we  doc*  to  aAim  the  deer's  eyes  is  this.  Wc  holds  the  pan  of 
fire  10,  on  the  left  shoulder,  sod  carriet  the  gun  at  a  trail  in  the  right  hand.  Well, 
when  I  wants  to  look  for  eyes,  I  tumi  round  slow,  and  kioks  right  at  the  e<jg« 
of  my  shadder,  what  'i  made  by  the  light  behind  mt  in  (he  pan^  and,  if  there  *t  a 
deer  in  gun-»hot  of  me,  his  eyes  '11  Mij»e  'zactly  liJte  two  balls  of  fire. —  Chrtm- 
idu  q/ PineviUe,  p.  ie9. 

He  often  urged  me  to  aceompany  him,  to  see  how  slick  he  could  thim  a  buck's 
eyea.  —  /6*rf.,  p.  189. 

Bound  to  jtAine,  i.  e.  a  man  is  determined  (or  is  certain)  to  distin* 
guish  hitnself . 

When  the  puhlk  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  this  beautiful  steamer^ 
they  will  pronounce  bcr  the  ilnest  and  most  comfortable  boat  they  hare  ever 
Ti'iited,  and  be  satiafied  that  she  is  bomtd  tv  ihint,—  Jfarfjhrd  Posf,  July  H, 
1864. 

Shiner.  (Genus  Leuciscus.)  The  popular  name  of  the  fish  known  ti> 
naturalists  as  the  Dace.  In  differeut  parts  of  tlje  country,  however, 
aHiMiMillirt  aaaaallml  liia^  hmm  ihsia  ■IJiiaMaa  as  ■M^ta^ 
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Appearanoe.  In  New  York,  a  small  fisb  of  the  genus  StUhe  is  ktiown 
to  naturalisU  aa  the  New  York  Shiner.  It  u*  abo  found  in  tlio 
adjoiuiug  States.  —  iVol.  Him^  of  New  York, 

SbiQerB.  A  mob  of  raltsmeii,  m  cttlled*  who  illegally  ruled  for  a 
while  the  Tillage  or  Bettlenient  of  Bytown,  in  Ui«^>er  Canada. 
(Bytown  is  now  the  city  of  Ottawa,  Ontario.) 

SMng^le.  1.  A  joeose  term  for  a  sign-board  placed  over  a  shop-door 
err  office.  To  hang  out  a  shingle  *'  is  to  put  up  one's  sign/'  The 
line  of  thiii  tt*rm  is  i^aid  to  hare  originated  in  the  lumberiug  diistricts 
ol  Maine,  where  shioglesi  being  the  handiest  plane  surface,  are 
mied  to  write  directions,  ^c,  on,  and  stuck  up  against  trees. 

Doctors  Aud  denttfU  front  the  United  Stntes  have  stuck  up  tlaeir  «Atn^e«  ia 
Mfxjco.  — AT.  Y,  Com,  Adv.,  Dec.  24,  IM». 

Sevenl  made  bold  to  peep  inside^  In  »pite  of  the  *'^No  idmittAncet  "  whkh 
frowned  horn  a  ahmf/k  over  the  door.  —  Drama  ai  PukerviUt, 

2.  To  cut  the  hair  of  the  occiput  close  at  bottom ;  to  grade  in  cut* 
ting. 

To  sblDgle.  To  chastise.  A  shingle  applied  a  posterior i  is  a  favorite 
New  Erjgland  mode  of  correcting  a  child. 

Shingle  Oak,  (Quercus  unbncaria,)  A  native  of  the  Middle  States 
near  the  AUe^anies,  growing  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet.  — 
Scott's  Suburban  Home^  p.  314. 

BMngle-'Weaver.     A  workman  who  dresses  shingles. 

eiiljiiier.  One  who  borrows  money  by  the  practice  of  shinning. 
See  To  shin, 

Foar  we«kft  ago  the  precioaa  stuff 

Waj  rife  and  plvtiteous  enough. 

And  no  '*  short  thinner  '*  feared  rebuff, 

Whu  niitd  for  pelf; 
Sure  to  hear  **tlojih,*'  or  *'^it(t»tum  #ujf,— 
Friend,  help  yourself !  " 

Netp   York  Ettnin^  Pod, 
Bhiimy,     Drunk;  intoxicated. 

Shinny,  n.     A  boy^s  game  with  sticks  and  a  balL 

Shinplaster.  A  cant  term  for  a  bank-note  or  any  paj^er  money,  and 
especially  such  as  has  depreciated  in  value.  This  term  is  Si*id  to 
have  arisen  during  the  lievolutionary  war.  After  the  continental 
currency  had  become  almost  worthless,  an  old  soldier  who  pt^a^essed 
a  quantity  of  it,  which  he  could  not  get  rid  of,  very  philosophically 
made  use  of  it  as  plaiiters  to  a  wounded  leg.  The  term  in  now 
(1677)  more  generally  used  to  designate  notes  for  less  titan  a  doliar. 
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The  people  mnv  wUtstle  for  pTotection,  ttiid  put  up  with  what  tJdmpltuUr  mgi 
tiwjCMget.  — A".  }\  Tribune,  Dl-c.  3,  lUb, 

What  'i  become  of  all  the  ipedp,  — 

Wht-re  are  all  tht  dtdlars  gtmc? 
Nothing  but  iftin/tinsttr*  greatly 
Do  our  nifMi^ri::  iMteketa  uwn-  —  Comic  Sottg, 
Hope's  birip;ht€»l  visiunn  AbftquatuJuie  with  their  ^Iden  proirii<>es  befoM  tfa« 
leaat  cloud  of  difSjApixjinttueiitt  and  leave  not  n  iltin/^adter  behind  — Dow''a  B&T' 
mm*,  VoL  I.  p.  30&. 

So  here  we  sitit,  and  spUa  ftubtinie, 

Oil  Augum^i  of  di^M«r: 
King'  Doilar  'gtnst  un  he  nmv  ttirrij 

But  we  hflvi'  King  Shtn/tiittter. 
For  all  King  f  *otton*§  works  and  ways, 

We  dmft  conclude  t*t  funk  'em : 
Our  trust  IS  In  our  ni^hteouji  cause, 
Our  prayer,  **  So  help  m  Bunkunt !  " 

Yankee  Storiu,  Punch,  July  19«  18«a. 
fihlny.     Dimik. 

Shirt.  Bhodt/  Shiri.  The  Honorable  A.  S.  Black,  in  an  article  en- 
titled the  **  Electoral  Conspiracy^'*  in  tli*^  **  Not  tk  American  Bev.," 
for  July,  1877  (p-  11),  says:  **  To  parade  acts  of  violence  and 
murder  perpetrated  within  the  jiinstJictioii  of  a  carpet-bag  govern- 
ment was  called,  in  the  flash  language  of  the  politicians,  waring 
the  blood  If  ghut^  and  considered  a  most  effective  mode  of  electioneer- 
ing/'    The  tenn  ia  mach  used  by  the  newspapers. 

If  Prtisidv'Dt  Haye«  la  wron/^  in  all  thiit,  they  [{hu  Repuhlicaita]  were,  when 
recommending  him  to  the  American  people  as  a  btoodtf^iii-i  candidate,  eitlMr 
gUiilty  of  ^rosi  fraud  or  the  victims  of  a  very  iorry  bii  of  imposture.  —  Tkt 
Natitm,  Sept.  27,  1877. 

&hitepoke«     {Butoride*  virt^cenjt,}     A  widely  distributed  bird  of  the 

heron  8]>e<jie3,  alao  called  Green  Heron  and  Fly-up-a-Creek, 
Shoddlness.     Meanness. 

The  inSalte  ihoddintu  of  thii  cry  agalDst  carpet-baggers .  —  ItUnoiipaptr, 
Shoddy.     OriginaUy  the  name  of  an   inferior  kind  of  felt.     Mixed 
with  wool,  in  the  projiortion  of  one  part  wool  to  six  parts  of  shoddy* 
it  IB  woven  into  blankets  and  inferior  cloths.     Cloths  thus  made, 
although  they  k»ok  well,  soon  come  in  pieces;  in  other  words,  they 
are  not  what  tliey  appear  to  be.     Hence,  the  tenn  has  been  applied 
to  people  whose  ap}>earance  and  manner  woidd  give  them  a  respect* 
able  standing  in  society,  but  to  which  they  are  not  entitled. 
Old  Skotldy  »iu  in  hia  eaty-cliaif, 
And  cracks  his  joket  atid  drinkf  his  ale. 

During  the  late  civil  war,  many  woollen  gooda,  of  whicli  shoddy 
fiMii  1  ■■■■iiiMkli   iiiiiii    ■■■■  iMMJnliii  ti  Iki   i iiMiilr 
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for  the  soldiers  by  diahoncBt  contriictora.  A  stanza  from  a  |x>era 
entitled  '* Shoddy**  thus  describea  the  goods  and  tUe  aulering 
soldiers  whoee  blauketn  iwere  made  of  them:  — 

A  iHTiIdkr  li«t«  on  the  frown  gTonnd^ 

While  crack  hh  jitiain  witti  acliei  and  aili ; 
A  tkuddy  blanket  wrapt  him  irmndf 

Hb  ikofhltf  g«rm«iit»  the  wind  asAails. 
Uiff  coat  \»  ihoddtf,  welJ  ntuffed  with  flockw; 

He  dreams  of  the  flocks  on  his  native  bill; 
Hii  ff!veri»h  sen#«  the  demon  mockA,  — 
The  demon  that  drives  the  tkoddy-miU, 

See  also  illustration  to  sou-marquee . 

Bhoemake^     A  Tery  common  corruption  of  svmach. 

It  is  cunoui  to  note  the  chanj^s  in  taste  and  sentiment,  a«  marked  in  the  cDs- 
•{ipearance  of  viriuu«  sorts  of  tr&e«.    Gone  are  the  Lomburdy  poplars,  r  ,  . 
Tlie  gude  wife  no  longer  |K>intj»  to  her  *^*ahoemai:t  '*  i&a  the  isumadi  wa^  furmerlj 
ealledK  with  ita  cnmson  clusters,  the  pride  of  her  trim  front  garden. — Nvr{k 
Am.  Ret.,  July,  1857,  p.  ISL 

Bhocman.     A  man  who  makes  or  sells  shoes >  vkerK  ^- 

BUootf  n.  A  match  at  shootiog  tame  pigeons  or  firing  at  a  target  Is 
called  a  pigeon-*A(?of;  a  **  targetrjAoo^" 

Bhoot  or  Shut©.  (Also  written  chife.)  1.  A  passage-way  on  the 
side  of  a  steep  hill  or  mountain  down  which  wood  and  timber  are 
thrown  or  slid.  There  are  many  such  on  the  Ilndson  and  Mohawk 
Rivers, 

2.  In  the  West,  the  term  is  applied  to  places  where  a  river 
is  artificially  contracted^  in  order  to  increase  the  defdh  of  w:it+'r. 
In  Lower  Canada*  a  uhool  is  a  place  where  the  stream,  being  con- 
fined by  rocks  which  appear  above  water,  is  shot  through  the  aper- 
ture with  great  force.     See  Ckutt^  JVb,  2. 

3,  In  the  West,  a  fancy,  liking,  for  a  i>erson. 

That  gal  was  the  fircttye^t  crcatur  I  ever  took  a  thutt  after;  her  eyes  jest  boated 
about  in  her  head  like  a  ttar**  Ahaduw  on  a  Mi:^si.Mippi  wuv*!.  —  /foW,  S^naittr 
Life. 

To  ahoot,  1,  To  shoot  a  fall  or  rapid  is  to  float  down  it  in  a  vessel. 

We  entered  the  lake,  from  whence  we  are  forced  to  tranpiport  our  canoes  over- 
land to  another  river,  which  ha?  «tix  or  seven  water-fa]l4  that  we  commonly  jiAoo<. 
La  ffonian's  TrartUin  North  Am,,  J703. 

2.  A  slang  term  of  recent  origin*  To  say ^  *' ^AtW  that  dress,*' 
is  meant  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  dress  is  inferior;  that  it  is  not 
worth  much;  or,  to  use  another  slang  expression,  *'it  is  no  great 
■hakes/*  after  alL 
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A  lady  iti  Baltinsort^^luiritig  applied  the  offeusive  term  to  the 
fftBhionabJe  bat  oi  anoliber  lady,  gave  »o  great  offeoce,  th^t  it  re- 
aiilted  in  a  law-suit.  The  **  New  York  Ik^rald  "  thua  speaks  ol  tbe 
affair  r  — 

The  Bait i mora  tltng  suit  hu^  resulted  in  the  pwa^gt  of  a  little  nionev  between 
the  contestiint^.  It  will  be  remembered  that  tme  lady  in  swiet^''  f^tuai  with  dcri- 
sive  scorn,  ufton  the  new  npriag  heail-j^cAT  of  jinotber  lady  in  s(k  lety,  ttnil  observed 
in  the  Iang:imgr  of  ihe  day»  •*  Oh,  tfuMtt  that  hat ! '"  The  hurler  of  thi*  offeneuve  re- 
mark was  arrepted  bj'  the  hurlee  for  InHult^  hwt  dif^charged,  when  she  came  back  on 
her  |»r«»*Lcutor  with  a  suit  for  |M?rjurv.  This  likewise  came  to  naught,  and  waa 
folhiwef]  by  the  return  e.uil  for  t"ttl*t'  arregt^  with  daniagea  placed  at  a30i,000« 
After  alternate  top  and  b«>ttc*m  fi»rtiinei<,  likp  wrestlers  in  an  art?na^  the  Ia»t  eait 
brou^,'ht  fruettiietl,  not  iu  $20,000,  but  in  a  little  over  $400,  and  the  demands  of 
feminine  honor  are  doubtleAK  ftallslied  by  this  ti^nnination  of  their  b'gnl  duello. 
The  moral  i.-*,  "  Lio  iwl  use  ?ibini(/'  It  h  apt  to  be  miti understood.  To  a  mettle- 
•ome  lady  of  fashion^  talk  of  thofitir^t/  her  upriuji!;  hat,,  in  which  her  a?sthetic  and 
riill^ioun^  nature  ha»  been  concentrated,  in  nt*  IjHttler  ihau  blasphemy,  ishe  has  a 
rttfbt  to  fed  innulted:  and  the  lady  who  ha?  received  sueh  tumniar}*  disciplina  at 
her  handa  will  duubtlesit  in  future  fuUow  the  advice  of  the  HoaorabU  Bardwoll 
Slote,  and  w  wUh  a  v. 

The  i']anq:  the  gang  h  u^inj?  now, 
You^il  hear  froni  evcfv  lip; 

It*^li>  thoot  the  hat!  and  ^^eL  it  l>f>iled; 
And  don't  you  lujie  your  ^rfp* 

Ed.  Burton' »  Sont^^  bS'fi. 

Mctker*    Stand  stiMf  Tommy,  or  I  won  *t  get  your  hair  combed  in  time  for 
icboob 
Tommif  (superciliooBly).    Oh,  tktwt  the  ichooL  —  i>an^r^  NtitM. 

Shooter,  A  revolver.  In  the  WeBtem  States,  on  the  fi-oiitier  as 
well  as  in  Calif  am  ia,  this  mtirderoua  weapon  b  universally  called  a 
**  fx?e,'*  **  sixi"  or  **  seven  shooter,^*  according  to  its  capacity. 

Sliooting-Iroii.    A  common  Western  term  for  a  rifle  or  fowling-piece- 
Drop  your  aitooUng^rvH^  or  ye  Ml  get  more  than  yc  'II  send.  ^-A  Stinff  FAiiitea 

in  Tejxit. 
A  hoo.^ier  waiii  called  upon  the  §iaTiii,  away  ont  West^  to  testify  to  the  oharao- 

ter  of  a  brother  hoosj4(;f.    It  wa«  a«  follow* :  — 
"How  long  have  you  known  Dill  Bushwhack?  " 
**  Ever  since  he  war  born."  * 

"  What  id  hia  gentrm!  character?  ** 
**  Letter  A.  No.  1,  —  *bove  par  a  veiy  great  way," 
**  Woald  you  believe  him  on  oath  ?  " 
*  Tea,  air^e,  on  or  off,  nr  any  other  way." 

^'Whal,  in  your  oyjinion,  are  hi»  qiui I i locations  to  good  character?" 
**H« '»  the  be*i  shot  on  the  prnirieiR  or  in  the  wood*;  be  can  share  the  eye- 

winken  off  of  a  wolf  a*  far  an  a  thinttin'4r*m  'II  carry  a  ball ;  he  can  driuk  a  quari 

of  grog  anv  day  ;  and  he  chawA  tobacco  like  a  hosn/* 
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Td  shoot  one's  Ormndmotiier  h  a  common  though  rulgar  phnij$«  in 
New  England  and  means  to  be  mbtaken  or  to  be  disapfTointed; 
to  imagine  oue^s  sel£  the  discuverer  of  something  »n  which  he  is  de- 
ceived. The  common  phrase  is,  "  Y'on  Ve  shot  jour  granny,**  It 
is,  In  fact,  synonymous  with,  **  Yon  ■  ve  found  a  mare's  nest/* 

Short  To  #W/  short.  In  the  sale  of  t<tt»cks,  cotton,  &c.,  to  sell  short 
is  to  agree  to  deliver  the  article  sold,  at  a  future  day. 

Short  trsusactionji  are  a  stumbltng-block  to  beginners-  To  fteU 
what  you  have  not  got,  and  yet  make  money  by  it,  is  a  species  of 
metaphysics  that  comes  only  by  etlucation. 

JncoU  Little  ha»  xUe  roptnatioii  of  hjiving  invented  short  sales,  OAiOg  optiona, 
however,  aa  the  medjum  of  hlai  mAin^mlatioDa.  — Mtdbery^  p.  313. 

Bhort-BojrB.     A  gang  of  New  York  rowdies. 

Bhort-G-owa.     A  short  gown  with  hardly  any  skirts  worn  by  women 

when  doing  household  work,  as  washing,  &c. 
Short  Metre.     L  Tn  a  short  period;  soon.     To  make  short  metre  of 

a  thing  or  piece  of  work  is  to  do  it  quickly. 

RIflia*  to  leave,  **  Pre«ii1ent/'  says  L,  for  he  seemed  detennlaed  to  stand  in  tho 
market,  "  I  thought  I  might  »»  well  make  Marl  meire  of  it,  and  sell  him  at  once/* 
fioM  8Uck^   Wiit  Sawi,  p.  4K 

2.  A  short  course  of  study. 

Shorts.     Small-clothes^  breeches, 

Shot'Oim.    A  term  for  a  amooth-bored  fowling-piece,  as  distinguished 

from  a  rifle, 
Bhote  or  Shoat.     An  idle,  worthless  fellow;  as,  ^*  A  poor  jAo/«.'*     It 

is  also  provincial  in  England  in  this  sense. 

S«th  Slope  wAji  wb&t  we  call  Down  East  a  poor  iiAi»r<,  hi«  principal  huftineis 
being  to  pick  up  chip*,  feed  the  li€|gs,  &e- —  G.  IL  Nilt,  Storief, 

If  you,  my  dear  heArem,  will  make  a  proper  uiie  ol  your  time,  happine9«»,  peacOi 
and  con  ten  trot?  nt  are  yourfl;  if  not,  you  will  always  b«  miserable  thwfU,  though 
you  live  till  you  are  as  gray  as  woodfrhucks^  —  Dow*a  Strvuftu. 

Shot  in  the  Neck.     Drunk. 

Mr.  Shumarher  informed  ihe  cNDurt  that  he  wan  instructed  to  remonf^trate  against 
admitting  the  prisoners  to  bail  in  %4^%  as  they  had  made  an  outrageoun  onAlatight 
upou  olhcers  ia  Ihe  diM^harge  of  their  dttiy,  oadhod  shot  Utid«r-SheriJI  Hegemaa 
in  the  bead. 

Co un»e I lo r  MoCue  replied,  in  a  ^mewhat  faeetioti<i  j^train,  that  Mr,  ITec^man 
is  often  "  fthot  iu  the  head  ;  **  and  hi*  manner  produced  much  biughter  afr«?r  the 
remark. 

Mr.  Schumacher  defended  his  client  by  observing  that  some  of  the  prisooeni* 
ittomeys  got  aa  often  *'M<*(  in  thf  neck  "  as  the  Under-Shcriff  did  in  the  head. 
The  HptweM  of  iWx^  remark  convulwd  the  bur,  find  oven  dietorbed  the  gravity  of 
the  judge.  — Brouklt^n  Jvumut^  April  18, 1855. 
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Should     "  Shall  *'  and  ^'  should  *'  are  veiy  generally  employed  Instead 
/  ^tV      of  **  will  "  and  **  would/* 

^/•^  Shoulder-Hitter.     A  roifian^  bully.     A  recent  accession  to  blackguard 

uomeuclfitufe,  in  which  we  are  now  so  rich. 


JuRt  surU  conduct  as  that  exhibited  by  Judge  R- 


-  compelled  neven  thou- 


Mnd  citizfiins  to  leave  their  officer,  ^itorv.^,  Rhop^,  jind  ffictoriet,  to  rid  the  city  of 
San  Frutidsco  of  the  pestiletitjjil  presence  of  a  band  of  AhQulUr-hiUer*  *nd  hatloU 
box  Btuffers,  such  «  never  before  mlcj^ted  aa  Americaa  city.  —  -iV.  Y,  TrifrtifM, 
BepL  30,  lSd8. 

So  king  MA  aubftantial  citizens  cIkmim  to  leave  pcjiltirfl  to  nhottUfr-hintrt^  rum- 
sellera,  and  bummerB  of  ^vttTy  degree,  no  long  irill  they  he  robbed  at  everr  turn. 
N,  1\  Commtrdat  Ad^trtUtr,  Sept,  9,  1874. 

Shouting  Methodist,  The  prefix,  not  only  by  others,  but  also  by 
fiorm-  Methodists  themselves,  ha^  forinerlj  been  often  employed, 
with  reference  to  their  shouts. 

The  **  N.  Y,  Commercial  Adv./'  in  noticing  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
W.  G.  Brownlow,  calls  hira  *'  a  shouting  Methodist  preacher/* 

Shove.     A  hemp-stalk. 

Shove.  When,  with  violent  commotion,  tlie  ice  in  the  St.  L4&wreiice 
at  Montred  in  winter  piles  up,  it  is  .said  to  nhove  ;  and  the  jirlacial 
bridge  u  never  permanently  formed  or  safe  until  after  the  ice  has 
shoved.     Also  used  as  a  noun ;  as,  *'  The  ahave  took  place  Itist  night/* 

Shoveller.  (Anas  clypeata.)  A  beautiful  duck,  chiefly  found  in 
Texas  and  in  the  streums  of  the  Eocky  Mountains ;  though  it  U 
sometimes  seen  in  our  Northern  waters. 

Show.     A  good  show  means  good  prospects;  a  bad  one,  the  opposite. 

Show  I    An  interjection  of  surprise;  pshaw  1 

To  show  off.     To  make  a  display. 

Shucks.  The  outer  husk  or  shell  of  the  walnut,  chestnut,  ^c,  or  the 
huj^k  of  Indian  com.  In  England,  the  word  is  applietl  U>  pods  as 
well  an  htksks;  aa,  pea-thnvin.  In  the  South,  where  tli^  word  is 
most  in  use,  it  is  also  applied  to  the  shells  of  oysters,  Nat  worth 
ihueh  is  a  Southern  expression,  meaning  good  for  nothing.  In  the 
hite  civil  war,  when  the  paper  money  of  the  Confederacy  depreci- 
ated, it  was  called  nhuckit. 

It  thetn  tiiAT  is  all  he  V  pal  to  offer,  he  ain't  worth  nhufh^  nnd,  if  ycm  doa*t 
Ikk  him,  you  atnH  worth  ikucki  aehber.  —  Robft^  Stfu^tfer  Life. 

They  had  three  or  four  hounds,  and  one  great  biij  yellow  cow,  what  imilH 
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The  beir  dtdnH  Mcm  to  care  ikwekt  for  him  ;  for  he  »ot  the  old  rifle  agin  the 
Mph'n\  and  walked  off  oq  his  hmd  legs  jest  like  any  hutnao.  —  Mike  Hooter^  by 
a  Mbmmrian. 

To  shuck.     To  shuck  ootd  is  to  atrip  off  the  huskB,  called  in  the 
South  **  shucks/'  from  Indian  com, 

HeDce,  to  »huck  off  one'a  coat  is  to  strip  or  peel  it  off,  as  lor  a 
fight. 

He'd  get  ai  mad  a»  all  wrAth,  and  charge  like  a  ram  at  a  gate-poAt;  atid»  the 
fint  thing  yoti  kiu^td,  he*d  shuck  of  his  coat  to  ^ghu— Southern  Skttchts, 
p.  31. 

Shucking  or  Corn-Shucking.     See  Hut  king. 

And  when  the  kmp  in  lighted 

In  the  lonjs;  N»jvember  days. 
And  lads  and  la^i^e^  mingle 

At  tkuckinff  of  the  maize; 
When  pieA  of  smoking  pumpkin 

Upon  the  table  Ptatid, 
And  bowls  of  black  moliinaei! 

Go  round  from  hand  to  hand  ; 
When  Btap-}ack>it  mnple-»iigared| 

Are  hi»iing  in  the  [lanf 
And  cidifr,  with  m  diMiU  ofgiuf 

Foams  In  the  social  can ; 


With  laughter  and  with  weeping 

Then  nhatl  they  tell  the  tale, 
How  Colt  hw  foe  man  quartered, 
And  died  withtu  the  jail. 

B<m  Gauitier,  Ln^  of  Mr.  CoU, 
Shut.     To  get  Bhiit  off.     See  SheL 

To  ahut  up*  1.  To  stop  talking-;  to  hold  one's  tongiip.  A  vulgar 
expression,  for  whieh  to  dry  up  u  now  sometimes  substituted.  Used 
also  in  England. 

JoneA  was  Kinging,  '"Tl»  the  Star-Spangled  Banner ;  "  hot  was  soon  made  to 
ahut  up,  and  Ijeviller'j  name  was  called.  —  Pickin(j* ft*mH  tht  Pkmjunt. 

Did  you  ever  see  n  marmaid  ?  Well,  then,  I  reckon yrvu  'd  bett  ahut  up;  'cauaa 
I  have,  —  and  mamicn  too,  and  marmbse**  —  Bution,  W<tfff/erita, 

Tlie  musidsn  suddenly  *•  ^utup,''  ami,  after  mony  fsucpidnui  sight*  at  Charley, 
jumped  o\^er  to  the  side  of  the  lady,  and  spoke  a  few  word*  in  hia  own  language 
with  more  than  customary  rapidity.  —  N.  T.  Spirit  oftht  Times 

♦*Look  here,  boys/*  said  th«  preacher  to  a  crowd  which  had  gHthtrrpd  round, 
langhing  and  betting,  with  slang  oaths  and  imprecations^  ^^  None  of  this  at  the 
camp-meeting!  This  is  the  l.ord'i  ground  here;  mi  shut  up  your  swearing,  and 
don*t  fight.'*  —  Jfri  Stowe,  Drtd,  Vol.  L  p.  313. 

This  odd  expression  appears  in  a  recent  work  of  one  of  England's 
most  distinguished  authoi^,  no  less  than  Professor  Jowett,  of  Ox* 
ford:  — 
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The  rhaU-c (Ionian  (pAnt,  Thrftsymachun,  ♦  .  *  ia  vftin  nnd  1i1ui>>teHn|7,  r^fiintig 
to  diacourifie  unleitji  be  is  paid,  fond  of  makinjr  ^n  oration,  and  h^^pmg  in  ttiit  wav 
to  escape  (he  inevirable  Socratcti;  but  a  men;  child  in  arj^ument,  and  unable  tu 
foreeee  that  rht'  nejtt  *'movt'*  (to  use  a  Platonic:  ^xprewjion)  will  ^^Mhuthm  vp," 
DiahffiuM  ofPtfito,  Vul.  IIL  p,  6. 

When  a  man  p.poak!i,  he  spouts:  when  hn  hold!*  bin  peace,  he  thuti  tgj,  —  Rev. 
A.  MnntU^  ofCnrlifk^  Eng.  (1858),  in  Lecture  im  Shtn/f. 

In  New  England,  we  sometimes  hear  a^ed  women  SAy^  '*  We  *ve 
a  shui'up  winter ^*^  meaning  that  the  weather  has  been  severe,  ao  that 
they  have  been  shut  up»  confined  to  their  houses. 

2*  To  cause  to  atop  talking;  reduce  to  silence, 

**  I  order  you  a^in  to  shut  up,'!  said  the  watchman.  "  There  ain't  n**  two 
ways  about  it:  vou  roust  eilbor  shut  up  ^oni^elf,  or  I'll  thuf  you  up  in  a  wink* 
ing."  —  N.  0.  Picnyune. 

Shut  up  yout  Clam- Shells.  Clos?*?  your  lips  together;  be  silent. 
Common  along  the  shores  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island^  where 
clams  abound*     Same  as  ahut  up  i^onr  head, 

Bhutfl.     See  Shoot, 

To  shy.  To  throw  a  light  substance,  as  a  flat  stone  or  a  shell,  with 
a  careless  jerk.     And  so  in  England, 

JuRt  to  make  matters  lively,  1  hufaded  up  alongside  of  Molly^  and  $hied  a  few 
loft  thinpi  at  her,  such  a»  ai^kini;  how  ahe  UVvd  bar  ^teak^  im»ked,  and  if  ifim 
warn't  equal  in  the  elbow  to  a  mad  panter'a  tail,  imd  uucb  amusiu*  cotix'er**- 
!iun.  —  Rftlib^  SqitnttfT  IJfe. 

To  shy  around.  To  hang'  about. 

I  waA  kind  of  fhtfinff  roun</,  and  looking  at  the  erertaitin'  sight  of  booka,  when 
he  catne  la.  —  Major  Dotcniuf/,  Mn^-dn^  ta  Nttc  Yurh^  p.  1. 

Shyster-  A  term  applied  to  a  set  of  men  who  hang  about  the  Police 
Courts  of  N'ew  York  and  other  large  cities,  and  practice  in  them  as 
lawyers,  but  who,  in  many  cases,  hare  never  been  admitted  to  the 
bar.  They  are  men  who  have  servf^d  as  policemen,  turnkeys,  sher- 
iff's officers,  or  in  any  capacity  by  which  they  have  bet^'ome  familiar 
with  criminals  and  criminal  courts. 

The  nuMmble  creature  who  ha«  fallen  into  the  watchman's  clutches  may  maka 
hia  eacspe,  if  be  has  moaej;  but,  if  not,  he  mu^^t  ^  to  quod,  and  wait  next  day 
for  the  TiMtJi  of  the  **sr«ffr  lawyers*  —  a  m\  of  turkey-biizKardu,  whow  touch  it 
pollution  and  whose  breath  H  pe5ti]eac«.  ^New  York  in  SUct*^  The  T*tmb«, 

When  A  man  nr  woman  is  thrown  into  prison,  a  jiAy»f<^r  tL*e<  h  jyet*  acre**  to 
him,  and  extorts  from  him  hit  ta.it  cent  under  the  pret<:nce  of  ohtainmg  his  liber- 
stioa.  —  jV.  r.  Tribunt. 

The  appearance  of  a  larnTe  number  of  abandoned  women  ru  the  Police  Court 
drew  togipther  a  large  ciincourae  of  people.  The  thjfftm^  or  Tomb*  lawyer*,  wtre 
on  hand,  and  lought  to  inlerLi'de  for  their  crienta;  but  the  magistratea  would 
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AtMioil  AMOciation  held  iU  montlily  meeling  l»«t  night.  The  r**|>orl  wim 
fldl  ill  ioddenti  and  d«ve1opiii«DtA  about  (tie  skiDaem,  Aharka,  and  jAyjiffrxof  ihr 
Tombe,  —  Xew  York  Exprtm. 

Sick.     Afflicted  with  disieai»e.^JoA?w»on.     Ill  io  bealUj. 

In  England^  and  in  the  genteel  society  of  our  Ea*terTi  citie»,  the 
word  ill  iJi  invariably  used  for  a  person  afRicted  with  disease*.  The 
good  old  English  word  nek  is  going  out  of  n(4e»  »nd  i^  Fieldom  heard 
except  when  applied  to  one  who  is  sick  at  the  stomach  or  afflicted 
with  nau^a.  In  both  the  Bible  and  New  Testament^  tha  word 
**  sick  **  is  always  U8f>d  for  one  out  of  health,  disordered,  or  afflicted 
with  disease,  while  ill  is  not  used  in  a  single  iiiRtanoe.  ^^hakspeare 
Qfles  if/  in  ft  few  instances,  bnt  generally  the  term  $ick^  thus:  — 

In  poifon  there  u  phr»Jck ;  and  thb  Hewn 
That  would,  had  I  b«en  well,  have  made  me  nch^ 

Being  nrk^  hath  in  «>me  m<>ft#iire  made  me  welL  —  B^nry  /F.,  Part  IT,  1.  1. 
pro.     When  I  wa*  dck.  you  gave  me  hitUrr  pill*, 
And  I  inuflt  minisiter  the  like  to  you.  —  Two  Gtntlemf*  of  FerofW,  Act  ii,  Sc.  4. 
P.    Shut,  ithtit  the  doon»,  j^ood  John  I  fatigued  I  said. 
Tie  lip  the  knocker,  *»ay  I  *m  tick,  I  'm  ilead.  —  feyie ,  Proh^t  to  Satires, 

Chaucer,  Gower,  Milton,  Drj'den,  Cowper,  and  the  beat  English 
writers,  use  the  word  precisely  in  the  sense  given  by  «T«jhnson. 

2.  Very  indifferent,  contemptible.  The  word  is  expressive,  but 
Tnlgar. 
Biok  Market  When  brokers  very  generally  hesitate  to  buy  stocks, 
there  i^  Raid  to  be  a  nick  mnrkf^t.  Snch  a  state  of  things  is  generally 
the  consequent  of  a  previous  ovGr-sp^culatlon.  Wlwn  the  reverse 
is  the  condition  of  things,  and  every  thing  is  buoyant,  it  is  called  ft 
ntcimminff  market*  —  Mediter^* 
Blde-Hill,  for  hUl-mie.  The  side  or  slope  of  a  hill;  sloping  ground. — 
Websfer. 

Ahove  the  ereek  on  the  drie-ktS^  they  have  dag  lifle-pitt,  and  keep  up  a  reg- 
ular *y»tcni  of  pickets  of  considerable  strength.  —  C&r.  New  Hampfhin  PaU 
Uxdium. 

Blde-Iiines.     In  Canada,  the  secondftry  roads,  the  main  ones  lieing 

called  ameffm'mn  roa<is,  to  which  the  fide-lines  run  at  right  angles. 
Sideling.     Inclined  to  one  side;  directed  towards  one  side;  fu§,  ^'  The 
ground  was  sideling.'*^ 

There  are  no  rebel  picket  station n.  ...  On  the  mdtUmg^  they  have  duff  ride- 
pita,  ,  .  .  and  still  occupy  the  fort  in  vi«wof  Edwards'*  Ferry.— AT.  l\  Tribune, 
A  feltov  nailed  up  mapi>  in  a  fjj^ntleman's  closet,  ^nme  ndtUng^  and  others 
Upside  down,  the  l»ettcr  to  adjust  them  to  this  panels.  —  5ict/>. 

,^j      To  sidlt  up  is  also  heard,  meaaing  to  approftch  sidewise;  to  make 
indirect  motions. 
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Blde-'Walk.  The  walk  for  foot-paasengers  on  each  aide  of  the  caiv 
riage-way  in  a  street  or  road.  In  England,  it  is  called  the  '*  pave- 
ment" 

Aa  there  is  but  very  J  it  tie  mud  al  any  limfi  in  Copiapo,  *nd  few  suitable  pebbU 
ftonei,  only  a  stTe<et  or  two  ban  been  paved;  nrir  hiM^  tb«  inimKipnl  coiinril  i^lven 
much  thuught  to  the  ti&cesaity  of  tide-umUa^ —  Gi7/i«'<  Chilis  Vol.  L  p,  252. 

Side- Winder.     A  hea\7  blow  with  the  fi^t.     New  York. 

Mayor  Wood  i«  jiwt  tbe  man  to  5f  ize  and  impm%  e  in  an  hiau^Tal  addjneas  tha 
opportunity  of  deating  Recorder  Sniitb  wbit  the  boys  call  a  tidt-tHnder,  —N,  T* 
Tribune, 

Side- Wipe.     A  heavy  blow  with  the  fist-     Southern. 

Arch  would  fetch  htm  a  giflf^wipe  on  the  head,  and  knock  him  into  tbe  middk 
of  next  week.  —  Southern  Skelchet,  p.  31. 

Sidings.      Wedge-shaped    boards  used  for  the  sides   and  roofs  of 

h  on  sea. 
To  aidle  out.     To  get  out  sideways;  to  back  out.     Southern. 

If  he  tried  t<>fM/^a  c»uf  of  tbe  quarrel,  Arch  would  get  as  mad  aa  wrath,  an* 
awar,  an'  curw,  tn*  run.  —  Sovihem  Skfteht^,  p.  '41. 

Sidling.  A  place  at  which  to  turn  off  on  a  railroad  to  wait  for  a  pass- 
ing engine.     The  English  term  is  nuiing. 

Sierra.     (Span.)     A  ridge  of  jnountains.     The  term  is  universally 

applied  to  mountain  ridges  in  New  Mexico  and  California. 

At  night,  above  their  rocky  b<jd 

They  *aw  th«  etars  march  slow; 
The  wild  Sierra  overhead. 
The  desert't  death  below.  —  WJtittier. 
The  Mrrnt,  whieh  suironnd  the  plain,  teem  with  tlie  previous  metata ;  .  .  .  one 
penon,  without  capital  or  machinery,  derives  a  con^^iderable  ineom*  fri>m  a  mine 
which  prodnce*  gold,  ftih'er,  lead,  and  sulphur  from  the  same  sierra.  —  Riixtun'i 
Jffxicoj  p.  131. 

Sight.     1.     A  great  many;  a  great  deal.     An  old  meaning  of  the 
word,  still  colloquial  in  England,  atid  of  aticieut  uj^e.     <'  A  fiffht  of 
people  *^  is  a  great  multitude;  **my  husband  is  a  nif/hi  handsomer 
f  y.  JJS^  than  yours,"  i»  e.  much  handsomer. 

Awondtrmgkt  of  (lowers.  —  Gower^  Conf,  Anumti*  (ed.  Fault,),  Vol.  I.  p.  12J. 
Sight  ia  used  in  n^n^t  of  the  Northern  and  Extern,  and  heap  in 
tbo  Southern  and  Western  States. 

Twi  Mr.  Speaker,  1  M  a  powerful  Mif/hi  sooner  go  into  ruttracy  among  the  red, 
irild  aborit^ineft  uf  our  wooden  countTy,  norconaeDt  to  that  bilL'—  Carlitm^  Thi^ 
Ntw  Purchase,  Vol.  I.  p.  74, 

2.  In  North  Carolina ^  the  distance  that  can  be  seen  on  a  road  ia 
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8.  Tbe  papil  or  ititerior  of  the  eye,  aa  distinguished  from  the 
whole  of  the  eye;  as,  **  He  was  hurt  in  the  tight  of  his  eye/*  New 
England. 

Sign.  In  the  ansettled  parts  of  the  far  West,  the  traces  of  the  recent 
presence  of  men  or  animals  are  called  %nj»,  or,  more  technically, 
fign.     One  heare  of  Indian  jtign^  cow  $iffn^  bear  jijirn,  hog  ngn^  &c* 

**  What  *M  the  m^n  out  fiu  the  pUiiu  ?  ** 

**  WAr-party  of  R«pahoe«  {Mtsiied  Squirrel  mt  sundown  yesterday,  and  nearly 
r«i«ed  my  antiiialft,  Sitpt^  too,  of  mor«  on  the  left  fork  of  Bailing  SiiriDg.'^  — 
J^.  r.  Spirit  o/tAe  TVmfC 

It  it  a  lablake  to  §  appose  thttt  the  neirro  bmin  is  rnc«pahle  of  that  acute  reiiAon- 
Ing  which  cooEtltutf*  a  curmliig  hutitifr  I  have  known  black  men  who  could 
roftd  "jrj/«*'  or  lift  a  trail  with  «>  mudi  inluiti%€  qujckncisa  a»  either  red  or 
white.  —  Cnptain  Afa%/nt  ifrw/,  Osceola^  p*  113. 

Set'erat  deer  jumped  out  of  the  bottom  when  we  entered,  and  on  tiie  luinka  of 
the  river  I  saw  aome  fresh  beaver  dgn.  ~-  Ihaion^t  Mtmca  and  Rack^  Mout^ 
taint,  p.  173. 

The  men  fMroured  the  country  jiround  in  search  for  the  missing  n]iik»;  and, 
having  seen  Indian  ti^-n  keeping  near  us  for  raiks,  they  believed  the  auimals  bad 
been  taken.  —  BarUtWt  Penonai  Narrativt. 

Our  Delawares  report  thtt  Ihey  have  seen  numerons  frenh  bnffalo  tiffm,  and 
that  we  ah  all  soon  come  upon  the  herds. —  Ct^tfiin  Marcy^  Beportontht  Rtd 
Rivet, 

To  algnalise.     To  communicate  information  hy  means  of  aignala  or 

telegraph ;  to  signal*     An  absurd  use  of  the  word. 

The  nhip  was  tifftwtistd  about  eight  oV'luck  tliis  morning:,  and  came  up  the 
harbor  m  line  style.  — AT,  K.  Ctfm.  Adt.,  Jan.  17,  1848* 

To  aign  off.  To  release  a  debtor  by  a^eeiug  to  accept  whatever  he 
offer*  to  pay;  to  give  a  receipt  in  full  of  all  demands.  An  expres- 
sion common  among  merchants. 

In  Connecticut,  the  law  provided  that  dlssentienti!  resident  in  a 
parish  might  become  free  from  tjixation  there,  as  for  maintenance 
of  pastor  and  support  of  school.'*,  on  presentation  of  a  certificate 
appropriately  signed,  stating  that  they  conscientiously  ditwented, 
&c.,  and  that  they  were  raemliers,  &c-,  of  another  "•  approved  eccle- 
siastical organization.  Hence  arose  the  expression  ^fjn  nff^  as  well 
as  that  of  certificate  off,  which  see, 

SUk-GraaB.     See  Bear-GtOMi, 

flUk-Plaut.  **  A  plant  resembling  sumac,  growing  near  springs  on  the 
great  plains  of  the  West.  The  bark  is  tough  and  resembles  flax. 
The  Ottoes  and  Omaha ws  make  lariats  of  the  bark,  which  are  said 
to  be  stronger  and  better  than  those  ma«!e  of  hide.  The  French 
call  it  vnche  a  lait ;  the  Mexica^ns,  ca/>o/e  de$  acarte ;  the  Pueblo 
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Indians,  noche.  The  latter  make  fisliing-lines  and  fine  thread  of  it, 
Tvhile  the  root  is  nsed  for  medicinal  purposes."  —  StanAuryU  Salt 
Lake  Expedition ,  p.  175. 

Silver  Fox.  (Canis  argentatus.)  A  black  fox,  with  white  hain 
interspersed  on  the  back.  Like  the  Cross-fox,  this  yariety  is  rare. 
It  is  found  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Its  skin  is  used  for 
ladies'  muffs,  and  brings  a  high  price. 

BUver  CHr.     See  BUl-Fish. 

Silver  Ghrays.  This  term  originated  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
was  applied  to  the  conservative  portion  of  the  Whig  party.  At  a 
political  convention  in  that  State,  certain  measures  proposed  not 
being  agreeable  to  many,  they  at  once  withdrew.  As  they  left  the 
meeting,  it  was  observed  that  many  were  men  whose  locks  were  sil- 
yered  by  age,  which  drew  forth  the  remark  from  some  one  present, 
**  There  go  the  silver  grays  !  ''  The  term  remains,  and  is  the  only 
one  now  (1859)  used  to  distinguish  one  branch  of  the  Whig  party. 

To  similate.     To  be  like  another  thing. 

And  this  holds  trae  both  of  actions  which  timilaie  the  intellect,  and  those 
which  similaU  the  moral  sense,  such  as  gratitude  and  shame  in  a  dog.  —  Tt^ 
pan's  Psychology. 

'Simmon.  A  contraction  for  persimmon ;  as  in  the  Southern  adage, 
**  The  longest  pole  knocks  down  the  ^simmons,^^ 

A  possum  on  a  'simmon  tree 

With  one  eye  looked  right  down  on  me, 

Fa»t  by  his  tail  the  creature  hung, 

And  in  the  chorus  sweetly  sung.  —  Comic  Song. 

Simolin.     Slmlin  and  Symlin.     See  Cimlin. 

Sin.  Used  occasionally  by  the  illiterate  for  since :  as,  **  Sin  yesterday; " 
**  Sin  I  went."     Connecticut. 

Sinews.     Money;  funds. 

Sing,  n.    A  meeting  for  practice  in  singing. 

Singed  Cat.     An  epithet  applied  to  a  person  whose  appearance  does 

him  injustice. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  milksop  of  a  lawyer  would  have  done  so  well*? 
Howsomever,  you  can't  judge  a  fellow  from  his  looks.  After  all,  that  *s  a  fact: 
for  that  critter  is  like  a  singed  cat^  better  nor  he  seems.  —  Sam  SUck^  The  Old 
Judge,  Vol.  I.  p.  44. 

Parson  Brownlow  has  found  an  anta,goni;*t  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pryne,  of  Cincin- 
nati. So  when  the  Tennessee  parson  visits  Thiiadelphia,  they  are  to  have  it!  We 
reckon  there  Ml  be  fun,  as  a  Cincinnati  paper  says  Prj'ne  is  a  perfect  tinged  oat! 
New  Orleans  Bulletin,  May,  1858. 
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I'd  made  sure  joo 'd  pUved  hoolwr.  But  I  forgiTft  yon,  Tom*  I  reckon 
you're  a  kind  of  *  dn^ed  mt^  *i  the  tai'ing  b^  — better 'n  you  look.  —  Mark 
Tieonn,  Tom  Sairyer,  p.  20. 


8in|;iiig.     In  Pennsylvania,  a  singiiig-flchooL 

Sink-Hole  or  Sink.  A  bole  or  depreMioD  io  limestone  lands  where 
the  waters  aink  and  are  loMt.  Thene  places  are  common  in  the  Mid- 
dle and  Western  States.     See  Carer«  LhneMone. 

A  hunter,  while  in  the  pursuit  of  i  deer*  M\  into  one  of  thupe  deep,  funnel-^hapeci 
pitSf  formed  on  the  pruiriet  by  the  f^ettling  of  WAtem  ^fter  heavy  riuni*,  unci 
knoum  by  the  name  of  dnk-holri.  —  Irving^  Tour  an  the  Pmiritt^  p.  147. 

Leaving  the  Feco»,  we  itopped  to  took  at  6otne  Jitneatone  ainla  near  the  mad. 
The  earth  and  stones  had  caved  in,  or  sunk,  in  ftpots  varying  Irom  tea  to  thirty 
feet  in  diameter.  —  BnrtltiV*  Ptr^mtd  Nnrmtitt,  Vol.  I.  p.  110. 

Tiie  lime*tone  of  Jones  Omnty  [Virginia]  Is  not  far  off,  and  nnh*  are  firqiient 
In  lim«Atane  beds;  In  Georgia,  they  are  called  iim**(one  finh  —  Siliimfin*i  Jmtr- 
na/,Ck:t,.  18-31. 

81r,  to  7ou.  Said  by  a  man  retamlng  another's  salutation  viva  voce 
received;  as,  **  Good  momiD^,  Sir,"  —  **  Sir,  to  you***  Low, 
though  intended  to  be  extra-respectful  and  polite. 

Birree.  *'  Yes,  *trrg«,''  and  **  No*  jnVref/'  for  **  Yea,  air,**  and  *'  No, 
sir,"  This  vulgar  slang,  which  orifriuated  in  New  York,  is  now 
heard  throughout  the  Union.  Sonietirnes,  as  if  not  already  puerile 
enough^  the  word  **  6o6"  \%  added;  as,  **  Ye$^  tirree,  bob.** 

While  hearinf^  a  ea^e^  the  •ttorney  stated  in  his  plea  that  he  helievod  one  of 
the  jurors  was  intoxicated.    The  judge,  addressing  the  man  alluded  to^  said :  — 

**Sir»  are  yon  drunk  ?  " 

The  juror,  straighteoiti|p  himself  ap,  in  a  botdi  half-defiant  tone,  replied^  "  No, 
mmt,  bob/*' 

*•  Well/'  said  the  judge,  "  I  l\ne  yon  five  dtillara  for  the  *rte  '  and  ten  for  the 
*hob.'  *'  —  Bfiltinn>ri  Sum,  March  JJO,'  1857. 

Sirs.  This  plural  ia  adopted  by  many  persons  in  commercial  corre- 
spondence^ in  l>eginning  their  letters.  Instead  of  the  word  Gentlemen^ 
addressed  to  a  firm,  tl^ey  write.  Dear  Sin. 

JSirt,  said  the  umpire,  cease  yoor  pother.  —  Chamtlwn. 

Bias  and  Sissy.  Contractious  for  itister^  often  used  in  addressing 
girls,  even  by  their  parents. 

Sistern,  for  »iMter»,  A  vulgar  pronunciation,  sometimes  heard  from 
uneducat-ed  pr*?acher8  at  the  Wej<t« 

Bretbum  and  daiurn,  it 'a  a  powerful  great  work,  this  here  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  as  the  great  iit>r»stle  hisw^lf  allows  in  thein  words  of  hisKJa  what's  jeat 
come  into  my  mind ;  for  I  never  knowed  what  to  preach  till  I  ris  up.  ^  CarUom^ 
The  Nete  Purchn»e,  Vol.  L  p.  203. 

Bit*  (Proa,  set,)  To  sit  up  with  is  to  oourt  a  young  woman 
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Sithe.     A  sigh,     Uaed  also  in  England.  —  HalliwelL 

Bitio.    (Span,)    A  Spanish  superficial  measure,  used  in  the  States  and 

Territories  of   Spanish  ori^ii*     The   nitio   is  a   league  of   land  of 

5,000  varas,  and  is  e^iual  to  4,428  English  acres. 
8ix-BliQQter*     A  revolver  with  fiix  chamliers,     S^e  Shooter. 
To  ftizz.     To  sizzle;  to  make  a  hij^sing  sound;  used  in  the  same  sensa 

08  gizzle.     See  l)elow.     He  sat  under  a  sun  whose  rajs  fairly  made 

the  flesh  to  si2z,  —  N,  Y.  Trihune. 
To  slszla^     To  hiss  from  the  action  of  fire*  —  Forhy. 

From  the  ends  of  the  wf»od,  i\m  ?ap  fries  and  dripf  on  the  daUn^  co«la  twlow, 

and  J!ieK  off  io  angry  a  team.  —  Marynrrt,  p.  160. 

Skale.     See  Squate. 

Skanea,     Iron  platea  to  keep  an  ajcle-tree  from  wearing.    In  Englandi 

called  chuu. 
Skearsome  or  Skeersome.     See  Scaresome. 
Bkeary  or  Skeery,     Easily  frightened,  timid.     See  Scary. 

Give  her  the  houne  and  tiotnei^tead,  —  a  man  tan  thrive  and  roam,  — 
But  wornea  arc  Mketrjf  critters^  unless  they  have  a  home, 

Oititvn^  Farm  BaUads^  p,  18. 

To  skedaddle.  To  run  away;  a  hurried  and  confused  retreat;  a  slang 
terra  which  originated  with  our  soldiers  during^  the  late  civil  war. 
It  is  synonjinoiia  with  **to  cut  stick, ^'  *'to  vamose  the  ranch,*' 
**to  slope/'  '*to  cut  your  lucky,* ^  **to  clear  out/*  **  to  absquat- 
ulate." The  terra  came  into  general  use  in  the  contending  armies, 
and  is  now  as  common  in  England  as  in  this  countiT, 

Various  have  been  the  attempts  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  word, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  to  trace  it  to  Greece,  First, 
a  writer  thinks  he  has  discovered  its  etymology  in  the  word  Mkefian- 
numi  (a-Kf&iU'vi)fAi)^  of  which  the  root  h  xkefftt^  Msed  by  Thucydides 
(IV.  56,  ll'i)  and  IJerodotns  (V.  102)  to  describe  the  dinpersion 
of  a  rout^sd  army.  Another  writer,  who  appears  in  the  *'  Louisville 
Journal/*  also  claims  a  Grecian  birth  for  the  word,  *' The  primi- 
tire  of  skedaddUy^^  he  says,  **ia  a  pure  Greek  word  of  great  anti- 
quity. It  occurs  in  Horner^  Ilesiod,  .^schylusT  Sophocles.  Herodo- 
tus, Thucydides,  and  X^nophon ;  and  it  was  used  to  express  in 
Greek  the  very  idea  that  we  undertake,  in  using  it,  to  expre?*s  in 
English.  Homer,  in  the  Iliad,  u^es  only  the  aorist  eMkedaaa  or 
Mketiasa.  Thus  in  Biad,  19-171,  we  have  ikedason  laon  for  scat- 
tering, dispersing. 

In  Prometheus,  .Sschylns  thus  uses  it  (Mkeda)  in  making  *♦  the 
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tiseB  this  word  in  predicting  woei  upon  Japiter,  when  he  says  that 
**  a  flame  more  potent  than  the  lightning  "  ahall  be  *'  invented^  which 
ahall  (^keda)  shiver  the  ocean  trident,  the  spear  of  Neptune/* 

In  the  Odyssey,  we  find  Homer  n^ning  ikedaMin  in  de,*»cribiiig  the 
wcattering  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope  when  Ulysses  shoulil  coraM,  and 
in  the  twentieth  book  of  the  Odyasey  we  have  the  same  word  used  for 
"the  di*pernng  of  the  »uitor8  to  their  hoiuiea/*  as  the  rej^ult  of  the 
reinm  of  Ulysses. 

Another  writer^  in  the  **  Albany  Evening  Journal,"  scoffa  at  the 
claims  of  the  HeUenists  for  a  Grecian  orig^in  of  the  word,  and  fnxdn 
no  difficulty  in  tracing  it  alike  to  the  Gaelic,  the  Welsh,  and  the 
Irish,  in  each  of  which  lang-uages  he  discovers  analogous  wordw. 
His  Welsh  word  is  yagudaw^  to  scud  about  With  thia  example,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  follow  this  etymologist  farther.  A  fourth  writer 
says  it  is  a  common  Scottish  word;  that  it  means  to  ♦*  spill  milk,** 
and  that  we  have  wholly  misapplied  the  word.  A  fifth  says  in  the 
•*  Boston  Jnunml  **  that  it  is  a  word  which  ban  long  been  in  use 
among  the  lumWrmen  of  Wisconsin  In  the  same  sense  in  which  otir 
aoldiers  UJ^ed  it. 

Recently  (S^pt,  15,  1877)  appeared  in  the  **  Philfulelphia  Times  " 
a  chiimant  for  an  Irish  origin  of  the  word.  Th*^  writer  says  it 
cxKrurB  in  the  Irish  version  of  the  New  Testaraf^nt  quotation  from  the 
prophets,  thit^:  *'  I  will  smite  the  shepherd,  and  the  8ht*e|«  shall  be 
scattered,**  which  last  word  is  said  to  be  agedadol.  In  the  »ame 
newspaper  is  a  communication,  the  writ-erof  which  say»  he  first  heard 
the  word  on  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  the  day  of  Mr.  Linctihr**  first 
inauguration,  and  made  this  statement  in  tlic  New  York  ''  Heartli 
and  Home  "  several  years  ago.  Thin  led  to  a  communication  from 
KauiiaM,  in  which  the  writer  said  he  had  heard  the  word  in  Kansas 
aeveral  years  before,  during  the  struggle  l>etween  the  anti-slavery 
and  pro-slavery  parties  in  that  (then)  Territory, 

A  writer  in  the  **  Atlantic  Monthly,"  for  August,  1877,  diacu^aes 
the  etymology  of  the  word,  and  mentions  its  presumed  Greek  origin, 
^*from  skedannumif  which  meantt  to  scatter,  and  also  to  be  scat- 
tered,  to  disperse,  to  put  or  take  flight."  The  same  writer  says 
that  some  English  friends  from  Lancashire  told  him  they  **  had 
heard  ik^daddU.  there  every  day  of  their  lives;"  tliat  it  means 
**to  scatter,  or  drop  in  a  scattering  way.*'  Regarding  this  state- 
ment, we  will  only  observe  that  we  have  examined  the  English  Prt»- 
vincial  Dictionariea  of  Halliwell  and  Wright,  which  profess  to  give 
all  the  English  provincial  words,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  sepa- 
rate g!o«8aries,  in  none  of  which  do  we  find  the  wort!  in  question. 
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Cong^retMnen  may  plan  and  twaddle 

How  the  fighting  should  be  done ; 
Bull  Run  taught  them  to  skedaddle^ 

Ely  took  too  slow  a  run.  —  Song, 

With  the  South-east  clear  and  General  Price  retiring  into  Arkansas  in  tin 
South-west,  we  may  expect  to  witness  such  a  grand  dcedculdU  of  Secesh  and  iti 
colored  property  as  was  never  seen  before.  —  Mitaouri  Cor.  *N.  Y,  Tribune,  1861. 

Ko  sooner  did  the  traitors  discover  their  approach  than  they  aktdaddUd,  a 
phrase  the  Union  boys  up  here  apply  to  the  good  use  the  seceshers  make  of  their 
legs  in  time  of  danger.  —  Cor.  Mia»ouri  Democraij  Aug.,  1861. 

Their  noisy  drums  had  ceased,  and  suddenly  I  perceived  a  general  akedaddU^ 
as  thoee  upon  our  right  flank  started  off  in  full  speed.  —  Sir  .Samuel  Baker^ 
Itmailia^  p.  211. 

Bkeesioks.     A  mean,  contemptible  fellow.     Western. 

At  a  Republican  meeting  in  Indiana,  the  other  day,  a  speaker  named  Long  re- 
sponded to  a  loud  call  and  took  the  stand.  But  a  big,  strapping  fellow  persisted 
in  crying  out  in  a  stentorian  voice,  *^  Long,  Long!  *'  This  caused  a  little  oonftn 
sion;  but,  after  some  difficulty  in  making  himself  heard,  the  president  succeeded 
in  stating  that  Mr.  Long,  the  gentleman  honored  by  the  call,  was  now  address- 
ing them.  **0h,  he  be  d— d!*'  replied  the  fellow:  "he*s  the  little  tkeench 
that  told  me  to  call  for  Long !  **  This  brought  down  the  house.  —  ( TFVuA.)  Eftem" 
ing  Star,  Nov.,  1858. 

Skid.  A  piece  of  light  timber,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  length, 
upon  which  heavier  timber  is  rolled  or  slid  from  place  to  place. 

SkiltB.  A  sort  of  brown  tow  trowsers  formerly  worn  in  New  England, 
very  large,  and  reaching  just  below  tlie  knees.  In  Dorsetshire, 
England,  half-boots  are  called  skilty-hoots. 

Her  father  .  .  .  wore  a  sort  of  trowsers  known  at  the  time  as  tkiltt;  they  were 
short,  reaching  just  below  the  knee,  and  very  large,  being  full  a  half-yard  broad 
at  the  bottom,  and,  without  braces,  were  kept  up  by  the  hips,  sailor-fashion.  — 
Judd's  Margaret,  p.  8. 

The  lad*A  sklltSj  through  which  were  thrust  his  lean,  dry  shanks,  gave  him  a 
semblance  to  a  peasant  of  Gaj*cony  on  stilts.  —  Ibid.,  p.  22. 

Skimping.  Scanty,  as  the  pattern  of  a  dress.  Used  also  in  the 
south  of  England. 

To  akin.  To  get  a  lesson  by  the  help  of  a  *'  pony  "  (translation)  or 
by  cramming  from  a  fellow-student. 

Barefaced  copying  from  books  and  reviews  in  their  compositions  is  familiar  to 
our  students,  as  much  so  as  skinninf/ their  mathematical  examples.  —  Britted'i 
Five  Years  in  an  Engl.  Univ.,  p.  394. 

But  now  that  last  Biennial 's  past ; 
I  skinned  and  tizzled  through. 

C.  E.  TrutnbuU,  Song  of  the  Sheepskin. 


Among  the  cudeU  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  Wefit  Pointy 
*'  to  he  itinned ''  is  to  be  demented* 


8kla.     *•  Skin  your  own  skunk,^^  i.  a,  do  your  own  dirty  work. 

Skinner,     See  Sk^Mier, 

Skif^aok.     The  skipjack  of  the  Boston  market  is  the  Bonito  (Sarda 

pdamy§^  Litm);  but  the  fish  more  generally  kaowti  V>y  the  name  la 

the   ScomberesojE  tcutellatm  of  Leauear,  aUo  called  *»Bauiy"   and 

*'!ltkif>l>er/*      Se^  Blue- Fish, 
Skipper.     The  cheeae-mite.     Also  called  in   England   the  Cheeae- 

hopf>er, 
Skippery.     Abotmding  in  cheeee-mites. 

With  Ibe  epaaingol  spring,  invecli,  caterpillan,  %nA  refUHea  will  nUrt  from 

their  bidiag-plaeci,  and  the  earth  App«ar  114  Animated  as  a  plate  of  *kipjHry 

chcete  or  thtt  carcaaa  of  a  dead  bone  10  dog-day  a.  ^  l>ow'«  Strmoma^  YoL  II. 

pvSM. 

To  akite.    To  tikite  about  ia  to  go  running  about. 

To  akive.  To  pare;  to  cut  thin,  especially  a  piece  of  leather  so  as  to 
leave  a  b«velk*d  edge,  as  al'ao  of  an  inner  shoe-sole,  so  as  to  leave 
the  cetitral  part  thicker  or  rounded  up.  In  general  use  in  New 
England, 

SkiTuigs.     Scraps  of  leather;  leather  waste. 

Skullduggery.     Underhand  plotting.     HiJ^^iiri.     *'/,^^*-«-**^*t*.,<^^ii    A  7^  1^6 

Skunk.     1*    (Xffphitis   mephiticfi.)    A   small ♦   carnivorous   American         *^*^f^A 
qnadrujied,  allied  to  the  weasel  and  badger,  and  which,  on  being  (^-79^- 

irritated,  emits  a  very  fetid  »ecreli«ji.     The    name   is   from   the 
Abenaki  Seganku* 

Old  ment  you  ean*t  eonreal  the  sad  changies  tim«;  han  wronght  tipwn  you.  You 
may  tcent  your  pcr^oas  with  the  ^Wfctent  perfume;  but  iht^y  will  no  more  com- 
pare with  tlio  rich  fnigrunr«2  that  3'outh  utkI  tn-auty  cniit^  thiin  tlie  atmosphere 
which  surrouiidii  a  wounded  ^tunl'  can  c<|aal  the  odor  of  an  otimge  grove.  — 
Dow^$  StrmGtu,  Vol.  If.  p,  244. 
2,  A  vile  or  good-for-nothing  fellow. 

Now^  Torn,  you  jil-«f»^,  thit  t«  the  third  time  yoo'vt  forgot  to  net  on  that 
twitch.  —  NiAi»  tm  Canada^  ^c,  Btttcktpood. 

To  akonk.  h  To  utterly  defeat  In  games  of  chance,  if  one  of  the 
players  fails  to  make  a  iK>int»  he  is  naUl  to  be  »kunk€d.  To  defeat 
an  iidveraary  at  draught*  or  checkers,  without  having  permitted  him 
to  reach  the  king-row,  is  to  ithmk  him.  A  Presidential  candidate 
who  fails  to  secure  one  electoral  vote  is  said  to  be  tkunked, 

2.  A  student  who  leaves  college  without  settling  up  ia  said  to 
Mkunk  his  bills. 
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Skunk'Bear.     (Gulo  luscut.)    The  wolverifie;  so  called  in  tlie  F*r 

West.     Also  known  as  the  Carcajou.  —  Captain  Ludtow^s  RtpQri  an 

the  Ytihwittone^  p.  65. 
8kniik*BIackbird.     The  common  marsh  blackbird,  so  called  in  tlie 

rural   flititricts  of   New   England,    New  York,   and  Canada,     See 

Botmlink\ 

We  fullowcd  thit  old  Polyglot,  tfac  8kunk-biiichbird^AnAhcM.f^  hrm  describe  the 

way  thry  talked  At  the  winditi|r  np  of  the  Tower  of  Babch  — ^*  W.  B^teker, 

Star  Pafurt,  p.  192, 

Bknnk-Cabbage.  {S^mplocarpus  /cetulus.}  A  atrong-seente^l,  repol- 
aive  plant,  exceediiijgly  de,Herving  of  the  name  it  bears.  The  odor 
dependi^  on  a  volatile  principle ,  not  separable  by  dkt illation.  This 
plant  has  been  found  uj^eful  in  asthma  and  aome  other  diseases.  — 
Biffelow*Jt  Plantjt  of  Boston, 

The  gpreen,  tender  bladei  of  youth,  the  ripened  ftemji  of  manhfXKl,  and  the 
bloomiti^  fiowcrsof  beauty,  all  full  indite riuiinately  before  the  fell  stroke  ui  time, 
snd  wiilier  to|^tlier  like  ihtnk'<s(ibbaffet  clover*heauit,  and  lillca.— Zk»fc*#  Semumif 
Vol.  IL  p.  183. 

To  think  you  have  g:ot  to  believe  every  ihrn^  your  party  does  Beemn  jeat  as 
unretMinable  at  it  would  be,  when  you  go  out  to  pick  gT«en»,  to  pick  aiwdfc^ 
cabbage  because  cow  e«bbai^  is  good  and  wholcftome^  Why,  ^mmk-ctnUti^  h 
pison,  jest  aa  piaon  aa  rati^bane.  —  BtHy  Bobbet^  p.  3S0. 

Skunkhead.  The  popular  name,  on  the  sea-coasts  of  the  Pted  Duck 
(Anns  Lahraflora)  of  omithologiBts.  —  Nat.  Hist,  of  New  York, 

To  skylark.     To  play  in  a  rude  style. 

Othem,  alike  indifferent  to  heat,  faii|;ue,  or  hunger,  were  rouiptng  and  akjf^ 
larking  with  each  other.  —  Cor.  N.   Y.  Tribuiu, 

Skylarking,  A  term  used  by  seamen  for  games  or  tricks  with  each 
other  in  the  rigging,  tops,  &c.,  of  ships,  and  hence  transferred  to 
any  kind  uf  rough  play. 

The  *'  New  York  Courier  aiitl  Enquirer,**  May  19,  1S58,  in  speak- 
ing of  an  election  for  officers  of  the  ^klercantile  Library,  says:^ — 

There  wr»  a  considemble  amount  of  §kyltrhintj  carried  on  frtun  nun»el  itnlit 
midniq'ht  in  the  halls  and  pa»m|^es  of  the  building,  hats  were  sma5hf>d,  and 
memliem  tumbled  on  the  floor;  but  e^'eryboily  preserved  f;ood  hwrnor,  and  even 
the  defeated  candidates  yielded  to  the  contagious  indueace  of  nierrjineut  and 
hilarity- 
Sky 'Parlor,  A  cockloft;  a  chamber  in  a  garretf  or  the  gatret  itself. 
Sky  Pilot,     A  minister  of  the  gospel;  particularly  applied  to  chap- 

lain.s  in  the  navy, 
Sky-Racket.     The  vulgar  pronunciation  of  nk^rocket, 
Bkyugle,   Scyugle.     A  queer  word  that  origin»t<^d  with  the  Union 
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fOatiBn  in  VirfM^ftTsap  *  **  The  word  ac^gle^  it  will  be  perceived, 
kM  aoj  iiieaaing  one  chooser  to  attach  to  it:  it  has  not  only  a 
rajietj,  but  a  contrariety  of  meaaings.  It  in  synonymous  with 
•  gobble  *  and  with  *  *ikedaddle»'  i»  used  for  any  other  word,  and  for 
want  of  any  other  word/* 

A  corps  *iiLfi  olHcer  dUmount^Ml  n«Ar  me  &  moiijcnt  agfo.    I  mquired  whe 
2ud  been  ridinj;.     He  informed  nic  that  b«  h«d  been  o«t  on  m  f^'nertil  »cyh 
that  he  }\&ii  Myuifled  along  tlie  front,  when  the  Rebels  tcyttgltfi  a  bullet  throt. 
his  clothes;  that  he  ihould  tcyuyU  fai«  servant,  who,  bv  the  way,  had  *vyuyU 
tbrac  fat  chicken*,  for  a  supply  of  it:e;  that  after  he  had  tctjuoUii  hi*  dinner,  hi 
pfopoMd  to  sqfugle  a  nap.  —  Armj/  and  Nary  J&unml^  July  11,  1864. 

Slabbing.     Aninng  the  White  Mountains,  a  rnouutain  is  said  to  be 

flabbed  when  a  road  is  made  around  its  sidea. 
Slab-bridged.     Whoever  has  driven  over  a  stream  by  a  bridge  made 

of  fllabs  will  feel  the  force  of  this  epithet  applied  bo  a  fellow  of 

sliaky  character.  —  LawelL 
To  slab  off.     To  throw  aside  as  u,«tele88,  like  the  ootside  piece  of  a  log 

when  sawn  up  into  planks,  which  is  called  a  slab. 

Ton  mi]»t  take  Dotlce  that  I  am  A^i^M/^J^from  the  election,  and  am  nothiag 
but  a  "voter;  **  and  this  g:ivei,  mt*  &  right  to  dictate  to  the  rest,— C'rocfceW,  IVwr, 
p.  212. 

Slab-Bided,     Having  perpendicular  sides,  wall-sided. 

To  get  any  thing  to  eat  was  only  to  he  aceompliAhed  by  taking  a  atand  Mina 
(me  or  two  hours  before  meal-thne,  eitid  thi§  was  invariably  done  by  a  dnh-ndtd 
genius  from  the  hungry  aide  of  the  liranite  Stale  Hills. — N*  Y.  Spirit  of  tht 
Time*. 

^^My  dear  jij^irln,"  said  the  preacher,  **f  like  to  see  a  i^mall  wai«^t  as  well  as 
anybcklv ;  and  females  with  hotjr-glasw  Khfl|M.\H  tuit  mj  fancy  better  than  your 
Dutch-churn,  s^^ap-barrel,  tliib-4idtti  sort  <>f  rigiire* ;  but  I  doti't  want  to  give  the 
credit  to  coniets."  —  Doip'e  Strmom^  Vol  IT   p.  200^ 

Jack  r>own ing  ?ars  that  Maine  i*  the  middle  and  kernel  of  real  Yttiikeeisra  ; 
Bhode  Iiitund  and  Connecticut  point  to  each  other  a»  the  focu«  of  the  article ; 
while  the  Ma.*#achu«ett»  man,  will  tell  you  that  the  real  shib-tidtd  whittler  ia 
iodigenouft  to  Yarmount  and  KkW  HnmpshiTe,  —  Knickerbocker  Maij,^  March, 

is&e. 

Blaok'baked.  Applied  to  character;  wanting  in  native  good  sense; 
deficient  in  sagacity. 

Blang.  A  narrow  valley.  The  place  settled  by  the  French  Huguenots 
in  iUiode  Island  haa  ever  been  cailed  the  *'  tlatuj  urchard."  The 
word  is  provincial  in  England,  where  it  means  a  long  slip  of  land, 
WHghf. 

Slang- Wlianger.  This  curious  word  is  defined  by  Mr.  Pickering  aa 
signifying  '*  a  writer  or  noisy  talker,  who  makes  use  of  that  f^ort  of 
political  or  other  cant  which  amuses  the  rabble,  and  is  called  by  the 
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vulgar  name  of  slang,'*    The  word  frequently  occurs  in  Paolding'e 
Salmagundi,  but  it  is  now  seldom  heard. 

"Mere  availability,*'  and  the  '* available  candidate/'  are  not  the  phruet  with 
which  the  dang-whangtrs  of  all  sides  assail  the  Philadelphia  Convention.  — JVev 
York  BatUry. 

Parson  Brownlow  is  a  local  preacher  and  editor  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  and 
one  of  the  tlang-irhanger$  of  the  South-west.  — Harptr's  Magazine,  Dec.,  1857. 

Slang-TVhanging.  Political  cant.  In  Hotten's  **  Slang  Dictionary  " 
is  Slang-whanger,  *'  a  long-winded  speaker."     Parliamentary. 

Part  of  the  customary  slang-tchanging  against  all  other  nations  which  is  habit- 
ual to  the  English  press.  — AT.  Y.  Com.  Adv,,  Oct.  10,  1845. 

If  the  word  is,  as  has  been  supposed,  of  American  origin,  it  has 
been  adopted  in  the  mother  country:  — 

What  else  ?    No  part  I  take  in  party  fray, 

With  tropes  from  Billin^gate*8s2an^-irAanjptn^  Tartars; 
I  fear  no  pope,  —  and  let  Ernest  play 
At  Fox  and  Goose  with  Fox*s  Martyrs ! 

U'ood,  Ode  to  Rag  WiUon. 
Slant.    A  side  blow.     A  slang  word. 

Slantendioular.     Aslant;  oblique.     A  factitious  vulgarism. 

Blantendioularly  or  Blantwiae.    Obliquely. 

Pony  got  mad,  and  sent  the  Elder  right  slap  over  his  head  dantendietilarlig,  en 
the  broad  of  his  back,  into  the  river.  —  Sam  Slick  in  England,  ch.  28. 

Slap-Jack.  A  pancake.  A  country  girl  fonnerly  was  not  considered 
eligible  for  marriage  until  she  could  make  a  shirt  and  toss  a  slap- 
jack fairly  right  into  the  middle  of  the  pan.  In  Kngland,  they  are 
called  ^n//-yac^. 

To  the  Van  Nests  of  Kinderhook,  if  report  may  be  believed,  are  we  indebted 
for  the  invention  of  slap-Jacks  or  buckwheat  cakes.  —  Knicktrbocktr^s  Ntw  York, 
p.  352. 

Slaahes.  Swampy  or  wet  lands  overg^wn  with  bushes.  Southern 
and  Western.     Also  heard  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  the  Adirondacks,  the  term  is  applied  to  a  swath  cut  by  a  whirl- 
wind through  the  woods. 

Although  the  inner  lands  want  the  benefit  of  game  (which,  however,  no  pond 
or  slash  is  without),  yet  even  they  have  the  advantaj^e  of  wild-turkeys,  &c. — 
Beverly's  Viryinin^  1705,  Book  II. 

Between  this  and  Edenton  there  are  many  whortleherry-^axAea,  which  afford 
a  convenient  harbor  for  wolves  and  foxes.  —  Westover  Papers,  p.  28. 

Slash-Ground.    Land  on  which  the  brush  has  been  cut  and  left  lying. 

New  York. 
Slat.    A  narrow  piece  of  board  or  timber,  used  to  fasten  toj^ether  large 

pieces;  as,  the  slats  of  a  cart  or  chair.  — Webster.     Mr.  Wright  says 
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tlie  word  b  used  in  N^ortliamptonahire  to  denote  **  the  flat  step  of  8. 
buider." 

To  ftUt,  A  word  of  uncertain  derivation »  signifying  to  tlirow  down 
with  violence,  —  TooneU  Glossary. 

StatUd  hb  brmtos  out,  then  aoiued  bim  io  the  briny  sea.  —  Old  Pifty,  Th€ 
MalccmienU. 

With  that,  I  handed  hrm  my  axe,  and  h«  wUUUd  about  the  chamber  a  ^fK*!!.  — 
Major  i}tfwninff*i  Lettert^  p.  900. 

Sux  alive  I  but  wam*t  my  dander  up  Io  hear  niynelf  called  a  Ant  7  down  1  W«< 
the  basket,  and  ui^Aougbt  all  tJie  b«rrtCT.  — Lufa^fttt  ChromcU. 

Aunt  Nancy  would  retire  to  the  kitchen,  and,  takinji;  up  iht?  dipper,  would  dnt 
round  tlie  hot  water  from  a  kcttk  —  ^V,  Y  Com.  Adv.,  May  15,  1846 

Slate.  A  programrae;  a  list;  a  nominatioiu  '*  To  make  a  slate." 
**The  party  has  got  up  a  new  slate  for  Members  of  Co  tigress," 
L  t,  they  have  prepared  a  new  programrae  or  a  new  ticket.  A 
"portfolio." 

The  facta  about  the  latest  Cabinet  atnu  ...  are  interesting,  a*  ahowini^  wbat 
U  thought  by  many  per»ona  of  political  prominence  as  to  th«  course  uf  Prtrjiident 
Hay&4  iu  choosing  his  advisers.  —  ^V.  }'.  T*nbunt,  March  1,  1877. 

Slatliefv.     A  great  quatitity. 

I  am  going  to  be  a  chiwn  at  a  circus.  They  get  sltUhcrs  of  money,  —  moflt  a 
dollar  a  day.  —  ATarJlr  Twain^  Tom  5rttryf  r,  p.  75. 

Sla^e-Bteeder,  A  breeder  of  slaves.  Formerly  .slaves  were  riii»ed 
in  Virginia  and  North  Carolinat  to  l»e  sold  to  platiters  farther  Souths 
where  they  were  in  demand,  and  hence  commanded  a  higher  price. 

T!ii?  »lare-briedertj  slave-drive rn,  and  slave-traiKckera  of  the  Sooth.  —  LttL  of 
Cottni  Garomtki, 

Slave-Code«     A  body  or  digest  of  law:^  reUtiing  to  slaves  and  slavery. 

There  being  no  thfie-eod^  of  the  government  [of  the  United  States],  nor  any 
power  by  which  that  government  can  hold  a  slave.  —  Dr.  Chttctr  in  N»  Y» 
Indrpfnfhni, 

Slave- Dealer.     A  slave-trader. 

Well  known  Io  have  been  the  ^hrfe-tienltrs^  men  who  wield  a  larp;!*  amount  of 
money,  and  are  very  nimaerous  io  Uichmond  —  Baltimirre  Fatfwt^  Nov.,  1861. 

Slave-DriTer*  A  negro*driver,  a  subordinate  overaeer  of  slaves  on  a 
plantation.     See  Drieer* 

Slave-Hunt.  During  slavery  timea,  a  hunt  after  nin-away  alavet, 
often  with  the  aid  of  Idood-houndifi, 

Have  ye  heard  of  our  tiunting,  o>r  mountain  and  gleOt 
Through  catie-brake  and  lurcit,  —  tlie  hunting  o/menf 

WhiUUr,  The  UunUrt  of  Mtn, 
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Slave-Labor.     The  labor  of  slaves. 

But,  when  I  hear  you  avowing  that  slave-labor  shall  not  come  in  competition 
with  free  labor,  ...  I  am  led  to  infer  that  when  the  throat-cntting  tragedy  comes 
oflf,  you  hope  to  see  the  whites  the  victors.  —  A  Voice  from  the  South,  p.  19, 

Slave-Liberator.     A  person  who  liberates  a  slave. 

By  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  act,  Gordon,  the  slave-dealer,  was  hong;  by 
his  direct  interference,  Gordon,  the  slave-liberator^  was  taken  from  the  dungeon 
where  the  cruel,  slave-catching  law  put  him.  —  Wcuthington  Cor.  JV.  Y.  Tribune, 
April,  1862. 

Slave-Lord.     A  man  made  arrogant  and  imperious  by  slave-holding. 
N.  Y,  Timen,  Dec.  16,  1861. 

Slaveooracy.     The  owners  of  slaves,  as  a  class;  slaveholders.     The 
persons  or  interest  representing  slavery  politically. 

Arnold  Buff  um  was  the  next  talker  [at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Reformers]. 
The  burden  of  his  song  was  the  Constitution — Slavery  —  Free  Soil — an  anec- 
dote or  two  —  and  an  exhortation  to  curb  the  slaveocracy.  —  N,  F.  Eaprem, 
Sept.  4,  1848. 

To  tliis  end,  the  entire  influence  and  patronage  of  the  government,  its  civil, 
military,  and  moral  power,  are  all  directed;  and  alongside  of  these,  prominent 
and  threatening,  stands  the  bullying  of  the  slaveocracy,  boastingly  pointing  to 
the  bowie-knife,  the  pistol,  and  the  bludgeon,  and  impudently  taunting  the  entin 
North  with  cowardice.  —N.  Y.  Courier  and  Enq ,  May  27, 1856. 

Slaveocrat.     A  slaveholder. 

Slave-Owner.     A  slaveholder. 

It  has  raif^ed  the  price  of  slaves,  thus  diminishing  the  profit  to  slatfe-ownere.  — > 
N.  r.  Tribune. 

Slaveownia.     What  were  formerly  ihe  slaveholding  States. 

Their  [the  Confederate]  officers  besought  them  to  stand  firm,  .  .  .  to  recall  the 
valorous  deeds  of  their  ancestors  on  other  fields,  the  honor  of  Secessia,  the  repu- 
tation of  Sldveoicnia  for  valor  and  chivalry,  and  a  great  many  other  things. — 
Letter  from  Kansas,  N.  Y.  Tribune,  1862. 

Slave-Pen.     A  place  for  confininc:  slaves. 

The  slave-pens  which  have  so  long  disgraced  the  capital  and  the  nation,  and 
enriched  their  keepers,  are  at  last  to  be  swept  away.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune,  1862. 

Slave  Povrer.     The   political   power   of  slaveholders;   the   body   of 
slaveholders. 

Slaver.     1.  A  vessel  engaged  in  the  slave-trade. 

2.  A  person  engaged  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  slaves;  a  slave- 
merchant  or  trader.  —  WehMer. 

The  slaver's  hand  was  on  the  latch, 

He  seemed  in  haste  to  go.  —  LonfjfeUow. 
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BlftT^Ship.    A  sliip  employed  in  the  slave-trade ;  a  alaver.  —  Webster. 

Up  from  the  dnvt'^hip'i  pdson, 

Fiere«f  Uenrded  b»d«  w«re  ihrtuti 
Now  let  the  shsrk?  look  to  it^ 

Tom  up  the  dead  ones  finit. 

WklttUr^  Tk€  Sla«€  Skipt, 

Slave  State.     A  State  in  which  negro  slavery  exiiito. 

Either  the  cotton  and  rice  field*  of  South  rnTOliim  and  the  nwjcar  plantations  of 
Louiiuinfl  will  uUimatdy  be  tilled  by  free  labcir,  und  rharle$*to!i  nnd  NewOrleaae 
become  inartA  for  le^timate  merchAndi»e  aloiw,  or  ehe  the  rve-fii^ldn  and  wheat- 
fleldi*  of  Mjiffflachiiwtts  and  New  York  rnuat  again  be  MirrK'ndcn?d  by  their  tannera 
to  slave  cukure  and  to  the  production  ^f  wlave*,  and  Ro*ffm  ntid  New  York  he- 
come  once  more  market*  f^r  trade  in  the  bt^dies  aiid  («iul*  of  men.  It  i?  the  ralhiTQ 
to  apprehend  thii  great  truth  that  induce*  ^o  many  un^urcenAfui.  attempts  at  final 
com  prom  t!ie  between  the  dave  and  free  St^tt*^  and  it  i»  the  cxiiitencc  of  thi*  t^At 
fact  that  render*  alt  tuch  pretended  compTHmii^c*,  when  tnade^  vain  ajid  epheme* 
rmV'^  Speech  of  Horn.  W,  B,  Seward,  CNrU,  1858. 

Slavtat.     A  pro^slavery  person. 

The  *'N.  Y.  Independent^"  of  May  29»  1802,  in  upeaking  of  a 
letter  of  G.  Gratz  Brown,  of  Mis.%oim,  says:  — 

It  i§  ■  brief  and  bold  avowtU  and  proof  of  the  finaneiil  necemity  of  emancipA' 
tton  in  Ml^p^uri.  Mr.  Brown's  figures  are  unauBwerable,  though  iloubtlesa  »oidq 
thviit  will  babble  aj^ainst  them. 

Sled.     See  Ferry  Flat, 

To  Bleep.  Soinetimea  used  as  an  aetire  verb;  as»  '^This  steamboat 
can  )*ieep  three  hundred  paaeengers/'  i.  e.  can  furnish  sleeping  ac- 
commodations for  them.  We  have  heard  of  a  landlady  who  said 
*'9he  could  tat  fifty  people  in  her  house,  although  she  could  not 
sleep  half  the  number," 

Sleeper,     A  Bleeping-car* 

Sleeping-Car.  A  railway  car  or  carriage,  arranged  with  apartments 
and  berths  for  sleeping. 

A  iiettpinf^ar  alwurii  make«  a  l^\\\%  f«niily-like  compnny^  and  thero  is  iioth- 
tag  that  destroys  the  cnnventiomilhy  of  soi-iely  90  speedily  and  no  tfioronghly, 
in  the  matter  of  fretting  acquainted,  a^i  turniniif  in  on  board  onie  of  thetie  wander- 
ing lod^fing-houaea,  .  .  .  Qcca*ionaUy,  a  coy  diiiii»el  or  a  veteran  spini«ter  seema 
to  rebel  a^nat  the  free-andnea^y  manners  of  the  dttpimj-cnn ;  but  they  make 
tbemaetrea  uncomfortable,  and  are  sure  to  pmvoke  ju«t  that  nntice  and  cnmment 
they  teast  want.  —  MeCiure^  Tkrte  Thousand  Milt*  through  thi  Rockjf  Mountaiiu, 
p.  24 

Sleigb.  A  vehicle  moved  on  runners,  and  greatly  used  in  America 
for  transporting  j>erson»  or  goods  on  anow  or  ice.  —  Wrbster.  In 
England,  it  is  called  a  sledge.  During  the  winter  of  1844,  after  a 
fall  of  snow  in  London,  an  English  newspaper  observed  Umt  'Hbe 
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Queen  was  making  preparaiionB  for  dedge-^rimng^^*  wbich  in 
America  few  would  understand  to  mean  that  her  Majesty  was 
about  taking  a  sleigh-ride. 

Bards  may  sing  with  a  musical  ring 

To  their  love  for  a  8ummer*s  day, 
But  better  for  me  the  crystal  sea. 

With  a  ride  in  a  bouncing  dtigh, 

Songi  of  AmkerU  CoO. 

Bleigh-Bell.  A  small  hollow  ball,  made  of  bell-metal,  having  a  slit 
in  it  that  passes  half  round  its  circumference,  and  containing  a 
small,  solid  ball  of  a  size  not  to  escape.  These  bells  are  fastened 
to  leathern  straps,  which  pass  round  the  necks  or  bodies  of  tlie 
horses.  They  produce  a  musical  and  lively  sound,  which  is  useful 
to  give  warning  of  the  approaching  vehicle,  and  is  pleasing  to  the 
ear. 

Sleighing.    1.    The  state  of   the  snow  which    admits  of    running 
sleighs. —  Webster,     As,  **good  sleighing,^^  ^^  had  sleighing  ;'*  and, 
in  the  winter  when  there  is  no  snow,  we  say  there  is  **  no  sleigk^ 
ing,'' 
2.  The  act  of  riding  in  a  sleigh.  —  Webster, 

Sleigh-Ride.     Used  both  as  a  noun  and  as  a  verb. 

Men  do  not  derive  the  right  to  do  good  from  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  nor  need 
they  go  to  the  Westminster  Confession  for  liberty  to  recover  the  intemperate,  aet 
free  the  bond,  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked,  educate  the  ignorant,  and  giv« 
sleigh-rulet  to  beggars*  children  that  never  before  laughed  and  cuddled  in  a 
buffalo-robe.  — Rev.  H.  W,  Beecher. 

In  winter,  we  tUif/h-ride^  coast,  skate,  and  snow-ball.  —  Margaret. 

Slewed.  Tipsy;  drunk.  A  common  expression  in  the  United 
States,  and  also  used  in  Yorkshire,  England. 

"Never  go  to  bed,"  said  a  father  to  his  son,  "without  knowing  something 
you  did  not  know  in  the  morning."  **  Yes.  sir,"  replied  the  youth,  *'I  went  to 
bed  slewed  last  night,  —didn't  dream  of  such  a  thing  in  the  morning."  —  Whig 
Almanac^  1855. 

Slice.  A  common  term  in  New  England,  New  York,  and  Canada,  for 
a  large  fire-shovel.  Provincial  in  England.  See  Halliwell  and 
Wright. 

Slick.  1.  The  popular  pronunciation  of  sleek,  and  so  wntten  by 
some  authors.  —  Webster.  It  is  also  used  adverbially  in  vulgar 
languacre,  like  many  other  adjectives. 

*'  This  word,''  says  Todd,  **  was  formerly  written  slick ;  and  slick 
or  slicken  is  still  our  northern  word."  It  is  also  provincial  in  Kent; 
while,  in  other  parts  of  England,  the  verb  to  slick,  to  comb  or 
make  sleek  the  hair,  is  provincial  —  Hollotoay^s  Prov.  Diet. 
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Her  flejih  tt^nder  ms  it  a  ehieke^ 
With  bent  ljr<*w«;f^  naiooth  and  tliit 

Chfiiicgr^  Rmn.  of  the  Roue. 
ThAt  tlie  iMkdie  thereof  it  not  all  ov«r nTDoothe  and  stukf  inn  we  hii#  in  birds' 
igl^l  u  fthewed  by  good  arguments.  —  ffnttnnff,  Trtirut.  of  Plhi/. 

Tlse  railroad  company^  out  r>(  iheer  panimony^  hmve  ne^Wted  to  fenee  in  then' 
line,  which  goei  dick  through  the  centre  of  yoar  garden.  —  BhckmnttPt  Mag,^ 
July,  iUt. 

But  yoti  'v«  all  read  in  -Srop,  or  Phflpdrui,  or  Gay, 
How  a  tortoi»e  and  liarf!  ran  tofipether  one  day : 
Ht»w  the  hare,  makinj^  play, 
**  PrO(rw»«'d  right  */iVJt  away," 
At  them  tarnation  cbap^,  the  Americans,  Pay. 

fmjolilthy  Ltfftndt,  VoL  I.  p.  241* 

Well!   one  comfort  »,  that  there  ain't  many  fnlk»  to  8ie«  how  had  yoa  look 
here  in  the  woods  I     We  ahrt  used  to  weein'  f«dk*  luok  ^o  dreadful   slkk^  —  so  it 
don't  matter,  —  if r#.  Clnrtrs's  Fortti  Lift,  Vol  T.  p   114 
Then  here  *s  to  women,  then  to  liquor; 
Th<?rc*8  nothing  swimmin'  can  be  dUkrr. 

Boaiman*i  Song, 

Singin'  i»  a  science  which  romej^  pretty  tottRh  at  first;  but  It  p>e»  dick  after- 
Wardt.  —  Peier  Crnm  vf  Tinnecum,  Kmcktrhf'^'let'  Sfnff ^  184t, 

The  Senate  could  not  paw  Mr.  Stevenson  ihpr>iifi:h  for  England.  The  reason 
was,  be  wiw  a-goinpc  through  right  $lirh^  till  be  rame  to  his  ro<ir-iKn?k«'r",  nwl  they 
were  bo  full  of  papers  written  by  Ritchie  that  he  stuck  fast^  and  huni;  by  the 
flnp«^  _  Crockett.  Tour,  p.  130-    ' 

I  Ve  beam  tell  that  courtin*  ii  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  begin,  Iboagh 
tl  goes  on  »o  tiirk  afterward*,  —  Trmtt  of  Amtricttn  Humor ^  Vul.  fl.  p.  18, 

Nobody  can  waltz  real  dirk,  unless  they  have  the  ipring-halt  in  one  teg,  as 
borR«9  «ometijne<!i  have,  —  Dow^i  Strmon$. 

2,  A  Biijoolh  place  in  the  water  where  fish  abound.  New  Eng- 
land. 

You  have  »en  on  the  purface  of  the  M"a  tbf>»e  smooth  places  which  fishermen 
and  *nilor«  call  ulitk*.  Our  boatman  fuiid;  ihey  were  cauwd  by  the  blnc-fl»h  chop- 
ping up  their  prey  [the  menbadpn],  and  that  the  oil  from  this  butchery,  rising  to 
the  surface,  makes  fbc  »/*>ic.  Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  we  ilways  found  ^sh 
plenty  whenever  we  came  to  a  $lick.  —  Daniel  WtbMer^  Primte  Cor.y  Vol.  II, 
p,  383. 

3.  A  Inn ij-han died,  thin,  and  broad  paring-chiseL 

Slick  a«  a  Whistle,  A  proverbiai  simile,  in  common  use  throughout 
the  Utiited  SUtes.  To  do  any  thing  »  9lkk  a$  a  tehi*tle  ia  to  do 
it  very  smoothly,  perfectly,  adroitly. 

Ton  know  I  tntd  you  in  my  lait  letter  I  was  going  to  bring  Miss  Mary  tip  lo 
the  chalk  at  ilhriatuias.  Wvil,  I  done  it  9lb  dide as n  vhiiiie,  —  Major  Jonu*9 
CtmrUhip,  p.  94. 

Blick  as  G-reafte.  Another  classical  exprp85fion,  conveying  the  same 
idea  as  tlie  foregoiug;  sonxetimes  varied  iuio  slick  as  He  (oil). 
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To  slick  up.     To  make  sleek ;  to  make  fine. 

Mrs.  Flyer  was  slicked  up  for  the  occMion,  in  the  muff-color^  silk  she  wu 
married  in.  —  Mrs.  Clavers^  A  New  HtmCy  p.  211. 

The  house  wsb  all  slicked  up  as  neat  as  a  pin,  and  the  things  in  every  room  aD 
sot  to  rights.  — Major  Downing^  May-day^  p.  43. 

The  caps  most  in  vogue  then  were  made  of  dark,  coarse,  knotted  twine,  like 
a  cabbage-net,  worn,  as  the  wives  said,  to  save  slicking  197,  and  to  hide  dirt 
Carlton,  The  New  Purchase,  Vol.  I.  p.  72. 

To  slide.     To  go,  be  gone,  be  off.     See  also  To  let  slide. 

We  have  fought  the  field  together, 

We  have  struggled  side  by  side ; 
Broken  is  the  band  that  held  us,  — 

We  must  cut  our  sticks  and  slide. 

R.  S.  WiUis,  Students  Song. 

To  slide  out    To  leave  by  stealth ;  to  avoid  by  artifice  one's  share  of 

labor  or  responsibility. 
Slim.     **  He  *s  looking  rather  .i/im,*'  i.  e.    in  poor  health. 
Slimsy.     Flimsy;  frail.     Most  frequently  applied  to  cotton  or  other 

cloth. 
The  building  is  old  and  slimpsy.  —  Margaret,  p.  329. 

Sling.     A  drink  composed  of  equal  parts  of  rum  and  water  sweetened. 
Rush.     Gin-slings  are  more  commonly  drunk  now. 

To  sling.     1.  Sometimes  used  vulgarly  instead  of  to  swing. 

2.  To  do  with  ease  or  rapidity.  **  I  just  slung  that  article." 
*'  To  sling  a  leg/*  to  dance. 

We  8wun(^  round  the  wharf;  and,  when  the  captain  told  the  people  who  I  was, 
they  alung  tlicir  hats,  and  gave  three  cheers.  —  Crockett^  Tour  doicn  East,  p.  37. 

Blink.     A  sneaking  fellow. 

I  despise  a  slink.  —  Chron.  of  Pineville,  p.  139. 
Slinky.     Thin;  lank. 
Slip.     1.  The  opening  between  wharves  or  in  a  dock.  —  Wehsfer. 

This  word  is  peculiar  to  New  York,  where  we  have  Peck  Slip, 
Burling  Slip,  Old  Slip,  Coenties  Slip,  &c. 

2.  In  New  England,  a  long  seat  or  narrow  pew  in  a  church  with 
or  without  doors,  in  contradistinction  to  the  old-fashioned  '*  square^* 
or  ''  body  pew."  In  some  churches,  when  there  is  a  door,  they  are 
called  pews;  when  without  doors,  and  free  to  all,  slips. 

3.  A  loose  garment  worn  by  women. 

4.  Milk  turned  with  rennet,  &c.,  before  the  whey  separates  from 
the  curd. 

To  slip.     To  furnish  a  church  with  slips. 


8Upe,     A  ilistaiicet, 

W«Hj  Pre  got  »  long  »U}t*  off  from  my  stemmboftt,  the  ' 
better  look  up  the  cAptain  —  Crockttt,  Tour,  p,  145. 

BlipQap.     S^e  Gap. 

supper-down.     A  vulgar  name  in  some  parts  of  Connecticut  for 
ha.^t\'-piidding.     The  etjTnology  is  obvious, 

SUppy-Noofte.     A  ran ning  knot;  a  slip  knot     Connecticut, 

8 Up- Slops.     Old  shoes  turned  down  at  the  heel.     Southern. 

The  term  is  probably  EnpjljHh;   at  all  events,  a  loose  ahoe  or 
I  •lifiper  u  called  a  slip-ith&e  in  Norfolk. 

'      T6  aUp  up.     To  make  a  mistake.  ^^  ^^  ^r'    '        ^ 

BUver.     A  piece  of  any  9ubstance»  as  wood  torn  or  split  orff.     This 
I  word  is,  in  this  country,  commonly  pronounced  sliver;  but  the  Eng- 

^^   lish  orthoepiHts  all  pronounce  It  sliver.  —  WorceBttr* 
^B       In  New  England,  this  word  is  used  as  a  verb  as  well  as  a  uoutu 
1^^        At  there  wna  nptlvin*  elw  to  ^t  holi!  af,  I  \\in\  dhtPtd  a  great  big  bit  off  ttie 
[  leg  of  the  chair,  and  made  a  tootb-p'kk  of  it  — Snm  SUik  in  F.ntjlnnii. 

I  2«  A   tenn   in   constant  use   amung   the   Gloucester   ItHlvermen, 

^^  meaning  a  bait  made  from  ^mall  fishes,  SHvern  lor  fisltermen's 
^^b  use  are  now  l)ought  and  sold,  and  charged  in  account  hooks,  as  a 
^H  part  of  the  expenses  of  a  vessel's  outEt.  In  Newfoundland,  they  are 
^H  called  liNinfft, 

'      To  let  allver-     To  let  slip,  let  fly,  t\  e.  to  fire. 

Old  Y«Ip  ^mcllcd  the  bar ;  and,  as  »oon  aft  I  clapped  fwcper  on  hintf  1  let  iKrer, 
when  the  vannint  dropp<?d.  — HfM,  Squatter  Life. 

Oloo*     A  slough.     See  Slue, 

h  The  enoeitsively  high-watttr  divided  ne  aa  a  congregation.    The  water  in  the 

^^ft  doi*^  aa  tvery  run  or  wet  place  h  called  ai  the  Weat,  «  ,  .  overflowed  our 

^^f   aiii»ewa}r. 

Sloonty.     lU  or  slovenly  dressed. 

Blop««     A  running  away,  elopement,  escape. 

^^^  Now  S<A  WbfelwrigUt,  I  n-|2rret  to  tay.  wt*  a  rowdy, 

^^B  Who  played  alt-fourt,  and  kept  latf  hours  at  the  grog-ahop, 

^^B  And.  forgetting  hU  dubti  and  the  gtrl  he  had  jtift  got  engaged  to, 

^^H  He  left  Mudlog,  mado  a  *i*ipe^  und  went  oft  to  Texas. 

^^  Ballad  qf  BktiUBlinda, 

To  aIop«.    To  run  away.     A  common  vulgarism. 

An  th«!  officers  approai^hcd,  ftorao  hid  th^'mwfilveR  \n  thoir  ovcoi,  iome  nndcr  their 
b«dii;  but  a  majority  Wopei/  without  liata,  iihoeii,  or  coata.  —  iV^.  Y.  Ctim.  Adw.^ 
Nov.  3,  1845. 
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The  «lit6rof  the  **  Eagle  "  cannot  par  hift  bojini  bill,  and  hun  are  entertained 
that  he  will  sinpe  without  liiiuidating  ihe  debt.  —  Robb^  SquntUr  Lift. 

The  con»tAhle!i  appeared  with  altachinenld;  each  pcrit<]in  inteivstcd  ^dacd  hi* 
own  good.%  while  the  master  and  clerk  $loped  to  piirta  unkaown.  —  Bultimort 
Patriot,  July  10,  ia«. 

The  tnatant  an  Eiigli«h  mob  ffees  two  dragoona  c<Mntng,  they  jii$t  ruQ  Ulie  i 
0ock  of  iheep  afore  a  couple  of  bull-dogs,  and  tlopt  o£F,  properly  skeered.  —  Bam 
Blkk  in  Enffiand,  eh,  27. 

Ducange  Angtieanm  defiuea  **  to  glope,*'  not  to  be  forthcoming'. 
He  sloped;  i.  e,j  he  went  off.  —  Gtosxary  of  the  Vulvar  Tttn^ue. 

Many  a  night  from  yonder  ivied  casement,  ere  I  went  to  rest, 
Did  I  look  on  great  Orion  tiopin^  ilowly  to  the  We*U 

Tinnifsan^  Lockslep  ffaU. 

To  slop  over.  To  be  too  demonstrative;  to  make  a  mistake  (par- 
ticularly from  excess  of  emotion).     **  B completely  fluppetl  oner 

in  his  late  speech  in  Coiigresa.''  **  George  Washington  never 
stopped  oeer,  * '  —  A  rfemtu  Ward, 

Sloah.     Sludge,     See  Stmh, 

Sloshing  about.  Slashing,  A  Western  terra »  which  is  said  to  have 
been  thus  explained  by  a  witness  who  waa  testifying  in  court  rela- 
tive to  a  row :  — 

*'  Come,  witness^  what  had  Mr.  Saltoiuitall  to  do  with  the  affair  7  '* 

**Well,  t*ve  tnld  you,  thev  diiiL-hed  and  paired  oflF,  but  SaltoDiitall  ht  JMt 
kept  siiMn*  tth*?ut,*' 

*'  That  isn't  legal  evidence,  my  good  fellow^  in  the  »bap«  you  put  lU  Tell  ua 
what  you  mean  by  dijxhin*  ahrmt*^ 

**  I  *11  try/*  answered  the  wirne?i,  **  You  aee  Brewer  and  Sykw  dinehed  and 
font    That  *»  in  a  legal  fonn,  ain't  it  'i** 

*'  Oh,  yea !  ^*  said  the  jutlgc :   **  gc*  on." 

**  Abney  and  Bliickmaii  then  pitched  into  one  another,  and  Blaekman  bit  off  a 
piece  of  Abiiey'a  lip,  —  that's  legal  too,  ain't  it?'* 

"Proceed!** 

**  Simpson,  and  Bill  Stones,  and  Murry  was  all  together  on  the  ground,  a 
bHin\  ijuugini',  and  kkkin'  one  another, —  that  *8  legal  too,  is  it?  " 

"  Very!  but  po  on.'* 

•*  And  Saltonstttll  made  it  hia  business  to  walk  backward  and  forward  through 
the  crowd,  with  a  big  stick  in  hi«  hand,  and  knock  down  every  loo«e  man  in  the 
crowd.    That '«  what  I  call  <^«tAi»*  ahtmt.*'  —  Cairo  {Itlinvit)  Titnes^  Nov*,  1854. 

Sloihing  around.  LiJte  the  foregomg.  A  Western  term,  conveying 
the  same  tneaning. 

Why*  how  you  talk }  flow  could  their  [the  witche**]  charm n  work  till  raid- 
Dtght  Y  —  and  then  itS  Sunday.  Devils  donU  ii<f*h  anmnd  much  of  a  Sunday. 
Mark  r«5«i«,  Tvm  Satciftr^  p.  67. 

The  **  Xew  York  Tribune,'*  Feb,  21,  1877,  in  diacuasing  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  electoral  votee, 
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!>p«a1(er  Ranrl^T?  hammered  too  mudi  on  the  Democr&tie  •tdc^  tore  through  too 
mnny  rnit^  lo  gt-t  a  tloei*lon  fnvoruble  to  hi*  puftv,  paid  too  lirtJ*;  d^'fcretico  to 
tUe  minimiy,  .  .  .  Wl|^hinfclo|>  il«.H|tatchi'fi  repciri  htf^  almost  certain  di'Text  for 
Sp0«Jter  of  the  next  CoDgrvAs,    I^'t  the  eftitAph  b«,  —  **  Died  of  atmhititfai'ottnd.** 

Slouch.     Na  xiuuch,     ••He* 8  no  nhuek  at  tt  picture; '*  t.   e^  he  *8  &n 

exc«ni*nt  artieit. 
Slousb'OrasB.     A  coarse  grass  growing  in  tiloagha  or  wet  places. 

The  old  (^cntleniiii  wwdflod  the  toni;  ttoHt/h-ffrnsi,  their  only  fuetf  intoi  im»tl 
handles  for  the  sitovc.  —  ffome  ♦l/wnonarj^,  Lett, /mm  Nthrnska, 

Blue.     A  slougli*     8ee  Stoo, 

The  Ohio  hits  seldom  been  m  high  here  a«  now*  All  the  erceki  and  tlw* 
•bovv  «iui  Ijelnw  HIV  ftiU.  —  LfiL/t'om  lUimiU^  N.  Y*  Tribune. 

Blulce.  In  Ctilifornia.  Colorado,  and  otliur  mining  districts,  a  wooden 
trough  ftlM*iit  fifteen  inelins  wide,  and  ten  or  twelve  deep,  of  various 
tenths,  used  for  washing  out  **  pay-dirt.**  A  f/round-fiuice  is  a 
trough  in  the  grc^und.  A  tail-ntuke  is  ii  sluice  below  other  sluioeg 
through  which  the  earth  and  water  passes.  A  xluice-hox  ia  a  box 
placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sluice  to  catch  the  gold. 

To  Bluice.  A  term  used  by  gold- miners.  Sluicififf  h  the  prooess  of 
separating  gold  from  earth,  through  a  wooden  trough,  into  which  a 
stream  of  water  is  turned.      See  Orounti' Sluicing. 

To  aluice  off.     To  divert;  to  lay  a^iide. 

Something  of  preftent  earning  munt  ihii*  be  duicrd  ojfj  to  nupalr  the  poverty  <rf 
ihepAft.  —  TAr  Conipctifitifm^iliitt,  Juno  .1,  18«2. 

Blump.  A  favorite  dish  in  New  Enghmd,  called  an  oppU-^hwip^  is 
made  by  placing  raised  l>read  or  dough  around  the  sides  of  an  iron 
pot,  which  is  then  filled  ^'ith  apples  and  sweetened  with  molasses. 
It  is  alsocalM  Apple  Jonathan^  Apple  Pot-pie,  or  Pandowdy;  and, 
in  Pennsylvania,  an  Apple  Cobbler. 

To  stttmp.  To  sink  in  mire.  —  Jr/woWfj«.  To  »ink  in  the  snow  or 
break  through  ioe.     Provincial  in  the  former  sense  in  England. 

Uy  ihe  «ide  of  yon  river  he  iileepv  and  he  f/ttm/»*» 
nil  boots  filled  with  water  iia  if  there  were  pumps. 

O.  W.  flolmet. 
Slumpy<     Marshy,  swampy.  — Jamienon,  Scoltith  Die.     In  New  Edj^ 
land  and  Canada,  applied  to  wet,  looi*e  snow.     The  word  is  not  in 
the  Engli-sh  dictionariei^  in  any  sense. 

The  foftenin^  of  tit:  j;tT»at  hrtdy  of  snow  rentiers  the  roads  dump^  and  full  of 
**Th«nk-ye-fna"sm\"  »o  that  ftlei^rhing  i»  not  altogether  a  bllsMfut  eaperieaca 
jttsl  now.  ^-  Pi'fjmdtnee  Jaumtdf  LtH./iftm  Mnine, 

Blung-Shot.  An  offensive  weapon  formed  of  two  leadpn  or  iron  bul- 
lets fastened  together  by  a  piece  of   rope  five  or  six  inched  long. 
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One  bnllet  is  held  in  the  hand,  while  the  other  hangs  outside  by  the 
rope,  which  passes  between  the  second  and  third  fingers.  A  blow 
from  it  on  the  head  will  fell  the  strongest  man.  It  is  also  called  a 
Billy. 

About  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  two  men  entered  the  store  of  C  J.  Jansen 
&  Co.,  and,  profeasing  to  be  purchasers,  anked  to  see  some  blankets.  Mr.  Jan- 
sen,  who  was  alone  in  the  store,  was  in  the  act  of  producing  the  articles,  when 
he  was  violently  struck  with  a  »luhg-thot^  and  fell  insensible  on  the  floor. — 
AnnaU  of  San  Francisco^  p.  314. 

Slunk.  Produced  immaturely,  as  the  young  of  a  beast;  slink.  This 
form  of  the  word  is  also  used  in  the  eastern  counties  of  England. 

A  butcher  in  Cincinnati  was  arrested  for  killing  a  dog,  dressing  it  like  mutton, 
and  offering  it  for  sale.  Two  witnesses  testified  before  the  court  that  they  bad 
known  the  prisoner  to  purchase  a  slunk  calf,  three  days  old,  and  offer  its  meat  for 
sale.  — Newipaper. 

Slut.  (Du.  sletf  an  old  clout  or  rag.)  A  substitute  for  a  lamp  or  can- 
dle, which  is  thus  described :  *'  The  kerosene  was  all  gone,  and«  bein' 
out  of  candles,  I  made  what  they  call  a  slut,  which  is  a  button  tied 
up  in  a  rag,  and  put  into  a  saucer  of  lard ;  you  set  fire  to  the  rag,  and 
it  makes  a  light  that  is  better  than  no  light  at  all,  jest  as  a  ^ui  is 
-^y    Qy<fk>.     better  than  no  woman  at  all."  — Betsy  Bobbet,  p.  50. 

To  amaok.     To  slap  the  face.     South-western. 

Small  Potatoes.  An  epithet  applied  to  persons  or  things,  and  signi- 
fying petty,  mean,  contemptible;  as,  **  He  is  very  small  potatoes.^' 
Small  potatoes,  except  for  the  feeding  of  hogs  and  cattle,  are  worth- 
less; hence  the  expression  as  applied  to  men.  It  is  sometimes  put 
into  the  more  emphatic  form  of  small  potatoes,  and  few  in  a  hill.  Far- 
ther intensified  by  addinjj,  *'  The  hills  a  good  way  apart y — and  a 
great  way  to  go  to  dig  them.''^ 

It's  small  potatoes  for  a  man-of-war  to  be  hunting  poor  game  like  us  little  fore- 
and-aft  vessels.  — Sam  Slick,  Nature  and  Human  Nature,  p.  38. 

I  took  to  attendin'  Baptist  meet  in' ;  because  the  Presbyterian  minister  here  is 
such  small  potatoes  that't  wan't  edifying  to  sit  under  his  preachin*. —  Widow 
Bedott  Papers,  p.  188. 

Give  me  an  honest  old  soldier  for  the  Presidency,  —  whether  a  Whig  or  Demo- 
crat, —  and  I  will  leave  your  small  potato  politicians  and  pettifogging  lawyers  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  submit  the  destiny  of  this  great  nation  to  such  hands. — 
N.  Y.  Herald,  Dec.  13,  1846. 

Smart.  1.  Quick,  active;  keen,  shrewd,  intelligent.  Ex.:  **  That 's 
a  smart  lively  lad  of  yours ;  "  '*  He  is  a  smart  business  man. "  These 
are  the  senses  in  which  the  word  is  most  commonly  used  in  this 
country  ;  while  in  England  it  now  usually  has  the  meaning  of  showy 
or  witty. 
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I  Mir,  ftringer,  tliat  *•  ■  powetful  tmartAook'mg  cbunk  of  i  ponr  you  *ve  got 
Mhvist  your  l«^  tli»rt  hut  poni«s  U  mighty  oourtin.  — A  Stra^  Yankitt  in  Ttxm, 
New  Haven,  with  its  jibady  elms, 

Aud  Hartford,  with  itji  charter,  — 
Connecticut  my  native  State !  — 
Say,  can  you  find  a  imnrierf —  Aittn.,  fftrme  Bnlhd*, 
I  expect  we  free-born  Americanft  i^  the  trntirtt^  people  under  the  iuti;  we  do 
know  a  heap»  —  that  in*  »ome  oa  ur,  —  but  we  mi(<hf  know  a  cord  more^  cl  we  waro't 
too  powerful  §tnart  to  learn,  —  N.   Y.  Spirit  of  tht  TimtM. 

2.  In  the  South  and  West,  the  word  is  frequently  nfied  (as  it  also 
IS  in  the  east  of  England)  tii  the  sense  of  ooneiderahle;  and  espe- 
cially in  such  phrases  aa  **  right  smarts"  **«iiart  chance,'*  '^^mart 
Bprinkle,"  &c. 

The  invariable  answer  of  a  Negro  to  the  question*?,  '*  How  nmch?  " 
**  How  many?  *'  &c. ,  is,  "  Right  smart,'*  and  it  is  difficult  at  tiinea  to 
get  a  more  definite  reply, 
Bmart  Chanoe.    1.  A  good  opportunity;  a  fair  chance.     A  viUgar 
expressioQ. 

He  haa  a  mtmi  dumce  of  getting  a  better  cbamcter.  —  Sam  Slick  in  Enghtidt 

Sayi  I»  '*  Friend  Wolfe,**  for  I  ioed  there  wta  a  tmari  change  of  a  row,  "play 
I  woqU  '*  — A\  Slick,  ad  Ser,  p,  117. 

2.  A  good  deal;  a  large  quantity,  A  /tmart  chance  of  any  thing 
means  a  considerable  quantity;  quite  a  umart  chance,  or  a  right  smart 
chance^  means  more;  Mid  &  mighty  smart  chance  m  the  superlative, 
and  means  a  very  large  quantity.  Thesp  singular  expressions, 
used  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  are  ti«ver  heard  in  the 
Eastern,  Rig^U  smart  is  often  used  alone;  as,  **  We  have  had  fine 
weather  this  season »  and  I  *ve  right  $marl  of  peaches,'*  or  *' right 
tmart  peaches,*' 

"There's  a  <marl  dkmimfit  cigars  there  in  the  bar,  itmngor,  if  you'll  try 
•oroe  of  ihem,"  said  one  of  the  hoosiera,  —  Hofmnn^   Winter  in  tht  WtU. 

We  had  a  **#«wW  cknnee  '*  of  unow  on  Thursday;  it  fell  durin^f  the  day  to  the 
depth  of  two  inches,  whk  h  makes  a  considerable  Bnow-«tonii  in  thia  part  of  the 
world.  —  Witminf/t^m,  X,  €.,  Commtrdal^  Dec.  10. 

I  thought  of  the  new  wai^nn  that  we  wanted,  and  such  a  smnri  chance  of  gthe? 
thin^  about  the  fann.  —  Simms,  The  Wigtoam  and  CnAiX  p.  85. 

How  \n  the  old  woman  and  the  boys  V 

Considerable  sa.«isy,  only  thar  '#  been  a  mmari  eJUmce  of  ague  down  in  our  neck 
of  the  woodi-  —  A  Siratf  Yankee  in  TexfU, 

I  don't  pretend  to  say,  *itranper,  what  «ort  of  catile  yon  have  in  your  country: 
but  I  reckon  there  *b  a  right  mart  cktince  of  »elf-oonceit  among  you  Yaokeei.  — * 
LeUerfrom  the  South^  N,  F,  Joum,  of  Com. 

A  corregpondent  of  the  *'  New  York  Evening  Post,"  in  giving  the 
peculiarities  of  dicdon  prevalent  near  Galena,  in  Illinois,  says:  — 
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If  yen  elifiutd  go  into  tba  hou»e  where  thu  ladies  sre  makini^  s  fine  quilt,  and 
■ay  to  thera,  **  Ladies,  you  are  making  i  Wna  quilL/'  tUey  would  ix-ply,  '*  Yea,  bul 
it  tak«»  a  beap  of  truck  and  ri^kt  smart  ttifcad." 

Bmart  lEUiokft,     Stupid  fellowH  who  think  themselves  smart.     South* 
w^dteru. 

Smartness.      Shrewdness  j  keenness  in  a  trade. 

It  it  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  the  New  Eng:1and  Stat  en  courinue  to  deaenre 
their  character  for  *^  rmartneu/*  Thi-ir  day  i**  ])«st.  WModpn  nutmeg*  and  ba^t- 
wood  hamft  were  well  enouf^h  !iomc  yvan  aj^o;  but  that  ^c)^t  of  bu.-ine4ft  at  beat 
was  beneath  the<  dignity  of  rascal;!!,  who  "^  in  "  for  their  huni]red»  of  tint  Uganda, 
and  whose  optsrsilionFi  ruin  hou»ehi>lds  instead  ©f  murply  f^iviug  tii«m  indiguistioil. 
Th(?  keen  hWovrs  now  live  in  the  West.  —  N.  f.  Htnikt,  Sept,  IJ,  1857, 

Smart  Fiecd.     A  good  bit;  a  considerable  time* 

The  first  time,  stranger,  that  I  ever  sec  CJmrley  Hirkham  was  a  Mutrt  piece 
a^jjo,  —  nigh  on  to  a  year  or  so  arter  I  left  up  thar  in  TonntJiMee,  whar  I  waa  raised. 
N^  r.  Spirii  ofihtTimtM. 

Smart  Sprinkle.     A  good  deal;  a  good  many.     Used  in  the  interior 
of  the  Western  States. 

In  answer  to  »ome  query  about  snakesi,  our  landlord  said  there  was  a  ammt 
iprinkU  of  rattleifnake5t  nn  H«d  Run,  and  a  powerful  nice  day  to  sun  then)»elr«s. 
€arlt4m^  The  Ntw  Purdtmt,  Vol.  I.  p.  85. 

I  hadn't  sot  more  'n  a  ininit  wlu-ii  I  licerd  a  ?*iiur[,  and  a  rt>ar,  and  a  growl,  and 
a  right  tmaft  iprinkitn'  of  fast  tnividliu',  all  niixeil  up  together.  —  WeMtru  TtU^ 
Bmtikint/  a  Griuitf  JBmr. 

It  it  too  late  for  nic  to  corninenci'  plaiuin"  my  lAUgnagvt,  thouji^h  I  once  had  a 
•prettY  tmnri  iprinktiu'  of  larntn';  but  1  hiive  always  thoui;ht  when  [  was  young 
I  collapsed  a  flue^  and  a  ri^ht  snuirt  chuute  uf  it  leaked  out. —  Talt  o/  the  Btrh^ 
skirt  Pig^ 

Smaaher.     A  low  word  denoting  any  tiling  very  liurge  or  graod  of  the 
kind.     It  is  of  English  origin. 

Put  up  your  benefit  lor  that  nJtjIit;  and  If  you  don't  have  a  tmather^  with  at 
kaat  tia  wreaths,  aay  I  don't  underBtand  mana^ngthe  Uieatres,  —  /Yeitf,  DratM 
at  PoUrriUt. 

tbem  *9  the  right  kind  o'  parties,  where  there  are  married  folks  and  young 
folks  together.  Mm.  Knit^bt  i»  p^in^  to^ive  such  a  one  a  rvgtdariMu«ler,  and 
she  *8  able  to  do  it-  —'  Widam  Btdott  Paper t. 

Smear.     Food ;  hash ;  grub^  espteclaily  a  society  spread  or  supper. 

Smear  Caae.      (Dutch,  smeer-kaa^.)     A  preparation  of  milk  tnifcde  ta 

be  spread  on  bread,  whence   its  name;   otherwise  called  Cottage- 

cheeae.     In  New  Tork,  it  ia  called  Potreheeae. 
Smellage.     The  plant  lov^e.     {Lif/utticttm  Uviiiicum.)     Connecticut. 
Smelling- Committee.     Persons  app<>int4:;d  Uj  conduct  an  unpopular 

investigation.     The  phrase  originated  iti  the  exaiuiuatiou  of  a  con- 

iml  tn  Miinnhiiwililii  ttt  IflriiilitiYii  flrdflTi  im 
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Smile.     A  dnnic^  Arnm.     A  cant  word, 

A  »tunl  V  young  Gi-mian,  wUli  a  buxom  liii4  of  recent  impoitAtiotti  c&11«d  upon 
altlerman  to  be  murried,  ,  .  When  the  ceremony  hud  been  perfortned,  tho 
Icnniin  nmilf>d  tipon  tUt*  twain;  and  th<?nt$upciu  the  *' crowd"  was  mvUtsd  into 

the  Fifih  W'anl  HoUd,  and  u»e  j^vneral  fw»l<  iriitbcly  aUaorbed  the  tee.  —  N,  Y. 

Trihunt^  Jan   31,  1S55, 

SmlliJie^     Drinking,  tippling, 

A  writer  from  thu  White  Sulphur  Springs  says:  — 

tftsl  nighi,  a  young  wiau  here  wa«  borne  to  anuttier  world  on  the  winga  of 
tpirits.  —  thnt  i§  dlod  af  mnnin-a-^pfitu.  Another  Irnpetuou*  youth  in  laid  to  have 
doMed  lMmiHi*IC  tritli  \im>  much  morphincf  throuifh  fhe  <'fli?rt»i^  of  ton  much  lore  or 
folly.  They  say,  too,  be  b  dead.  There  are  many  more  faal  b^iy*  abtnit,  —  some 
devoted  to  the  eex,  some  to  hortes^  flouie  to  **§milmt/^'*  and  iouie  to  **  the  tiger*" 
{3aU,iSun,  Aug.  23,  J858, 

Bmoke-Staok*      Tbe  iron  chimney  or  amoke-pip^  of  &  steatnlxiat. 

[Tbua  Jaliu  Hay*  alter  di^dcribiug  an  explosion  iiad  the  escape  of  the 
paflaengers^  says :  — 
Sure  a«  you  *re  bom,  they  all  got  off, 
Afore  the  mwkr^itach  fell 
Jim  BUviwt  tifthe  Pmirit  BtUt. 
Smoke  the  Pipe  of  Peace.     An  expression  of  the  Indin^iyi,  indicating 
friendly  relatkma;  a  ceremony  preparatory  to  making  a  treaty  of 
peace. 
To  our  great  Klngr  your  gifta  wo  will  convey, 
^B  And  tet  him  kntiw  tbu  Talk  wu  Ve  had  with  yoQ{ 

^K  We  're  gricv'd  we  cannot  tmok*  the  Pipt  ojT  Peact^ 

^M  And  part  with  stronger  proofs  of  Love  aad  FriendMiip* 

^P  /toUri  Roffera,  Ponieac,  A  Tmfjffhj  ( 17G«),  p.  2b. 

Re  says  he  carae  to  tmoke  the  pipe  o/ptnce  with  the  OuondoK^a* ;  but  I  »ee  he 
eame  to  knutk  them  in  the  head,  if  hi»  Frenchmen  were  not  t«o  weak  to  right 
^pt^ck  <iffm  iroqmfit  Chi*/ to  Ltt  Barre,  Parkinan't  Count  J'^onttnaCf  p.  IDS 
Let  him  fl)H*rt  hi«  hound  and  hickory, 
Let  hi«i  ichij^Ufn  ti*ftd  o/ptace. 
Olden  OakwQod,  live  for  ever! 
May  Uiy  fame  with  yeartt  inereane! 
ITm.  S&fd,  Oakmood  Old,  a  Ct^>i'td  QuiUogvaph,  Cambridgt  {Ma$t,)  Chronidt,  IBST. 

Smooth.     A  meadow,  or  grass  field. 

Get  Ktme  plantain  and  dandeliun  on  the  ttmxiih  for  greens.  —  \f  nuj  trrt. 

To  amonoh.  To  gouge;  to  take  unfair  advantage  Colloquial  in 
New  York. 

To  smouse.     To  ddmoUeh,  as  with  a  blow.     Used  in  Ohio. 

Smudge.  A  heap  of  damp  comba-^tibles  placed  on  the  witidward  aide 
of  tiie  hou3f3  and  partially  ignited,  that  the  inky  Hteam  may  smother 
or  drive  away  mosquitoes.     It  is  a  north  of  England  word. 
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We  had  taken  about  ten  pounds  nf  trout;  and  the  first  procedure,  after  i 
ing  the  camp,  was  to  build  a  imudye  or  smoke-fire,  to  drive  away  these  abomina- 
ble gnats,  who  fortunately  take  flight  with  the  first  whiff  of  smoke.  —  N.  7. 
Courier  and  Enquirer. 

I  have  had  a  tmudge  made  in  a  chafing  dish  at  my  bedside,  after  a  seriosi 
deliberaticm  between  choking  and  being  devoured  at  small  mouthfuls;  and  I 
conscientiously  recommend  choking.  —  Afn.  Claver$*$  Forest  Life, 

Snabby,  or  Snab.     Stylish;  tasteful;  good-looking.     A  college  word. 

Snag.  A  tree  having  its  roots  fastened  in  the  bottom  of  a  river;  or  a 
branch  of  a  tree  thus  fastened.  These  are  common  in  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri  Rivers,  and  frequently  destroy  steamboats  which 
come  in  contact  with  them,  by  piercing  their  bows  or  sides.  The 
word  itself  is  not  a  new  one,  and  is  defined  by  Johnson  as  **  a  jag 
or  sharp  protuberance." 

Thar  war  jest  light  enough  as  we  floated  down  the  Missouri  to  tell  that  mm^ 
war  plenty,  and  jest  enough  corn-juice  inside  to  make  a  fellar  not  care  a  coss  for 
them.  —  The  Americans  at  Home^  Vol.  I.  p.  278. 

To  snag.  To  run  against  a  snag  or  projecting  branch  of  a  sunken 
tree. 

Drove  a  pretty  fair  business  last  year;  only  sunk  one  broad-horn,  and  that  war 
tnayged  in  the  Mississippi.  —  Ben  Wilson^ $  Jug  Race. 

Bnag-Boat    A  steamboat  fitted  with  apparatus  for  removing  snags  or 

other  obstructions  to  navigation,  in  rivers.  —  Simmonds. 
To  Boake.     1.  To  crawl  like  a  snake.     A  common  expression  at  the 
West.     The  following  illustration  of  the  use  of  this  term  is  from  a 
Western  newspaper  : — 

In  Iowa,  as  in  other  new  countries,  the  duties  of  a  judge  often  begin  before  a 
court-house  or  place  of  shelter  has  been  provided.  Not  long  since.  Judge  Wil- 
liams was  obliged  to  hold  his  first  court  beneath  the  shade  of  a  large  tree,  where 
logs  were  rolled  up  for  seats,  a  larprer  one  being  provided  for  the  Judge.  The 
clerk  used  a  shingle  on  his  knee  for  a  desk  ;  and  the  jury,  after  being  charged  by 
the  judge,  were  sent  in  care  of  a  sheriff  to  a  hollow  or  ravine,  where  they  could 
sit  in  conclave  beyond  the  view  of  the  court  or  spectators. 

The  grass  grew  very  tall  in  the  neii^hUorhood,  and  the  juriinen  lay  down  in  a 
ring  in  the  grass,  where  they  could  more  perfectly  exclude  themselves  from 
observation.  The  jurj'  had  not  been  lone  in  their  quarters,  when  a  tall,  raw- 
boned  fellow  rose  up  and  addressed  the  Judge  as  follows:  — 

"May  it  please  your  honor,  I  wish  to  speak  to  you."  "Order,  sir:  what  is 
it?  "  "Judi;e,"  continued  he,  with  the  utmost  gravity,  "is  it  right  for  fellows 
to  snake  in  the  grass  V  "  *'  How  ?  what  is  that,  sir  ?  "  "  Why,  you  see,"  said 
the  Yankee,  "ther's  some  fellows  who  's  tarnal  Yraid  the  Grand  Jury  will  find 
something  agin  'em,  which  they  desarve ;  and  they  are  snnkintj  up  to  the  Grand 
Jury  on  their  l)ellies  in  the  grass,  kind  of  tr^-ing  to  hear  what  the  jury  are  talking 
about"  "No,"  responded  the  judge,  with  as  much  gravity  as  he  could  com- 
mand, "  I  do  not  allow  of  snnkinfj.  Here,  IMr.  Sheriff,  go  station  a  guard  around 
each  jury's  hollow  ;  and  if,  a  man  is  found  'snaking^^  have  him  brought  before 
me,  and  I  will  cause  him  to  be  punished." 
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Vtt  whllr  f  drink'd  the  peaceful  cup  of  «  pure  hfttrt  And  mind 
UUi^ud  Willi  *onif?  whiskoy,  now  nml  tUeii),  Pomp  h«  gmiktd  «p  behind, 
J  crcfpin'  jfnuluiilly  clone  to,  it*  uly  «»  any  mink, 
I  gmiilN^  my  If^,  antX  liitin  pulled  foot  quiiker  ihAfi  you  coiitd  wink. 

J.  R,  Lowttit  Bijflnm  Fttpera, 
2,  To  bent;  to  Ihi-aah.     Southern. 

Any  ic*1  litv4)  me,  wrhit  can  takp  n  Im^  of  mciil  on  her  fhouhler  «nd  tot«  U  tu 
Oiill,  ouj^t  to  be  able  to  jm^iX^ip  any  man  of  her  hcfi.  —  Si^uthei'n  Sktichen^  p,  120. 

8oAke-Doctor«.     Drapon  Him,     South-westeni. 
Bnake-Fetice.     A  »i|?-3tap  fence  buiit  up  of  split  rails;  common  in  all 
tiewly  ^ettl*^*!  districts  where  wood  oboun^ls.     Also  called  a  Virgmia 

0aake-Head.     An  object  of  dread  to  travellers  on  the  early  nulwuys. 
It  consisted  of  the  end   of  a  flat  iron  rail,  which  was  flometimes 

(thrown  up  in  front  of  the  car-wheels,  and  passed  through  the  ears. 
Serious  accidents  have  l»een  caused  by  them.  This  species  of  rail, 
however,  h  no  longer  used,  except  for  temporary  pur^foses. 
Tlic  mud  to  Potcffburg  consist*  of  mi  iron  strnp  t«Jd  ujjon  pin*?  timbi-m,  and  is 
btfantifuUv  divursilWd  wUh  tli»t  pt-ruliAr,  Imlf-borixonial,  vjhmiing  mil,  known 
an  **tmtL'e*M  hetnJ*^  Prc»|n«ntly»  dunnj;  our  *liort  ride,  an  imn  fnikt  would  strike 
hit  heBvy  Afo^/ a;^in!4t  the  iron  lend er^  *»f  our  cur;  and  tlit*n,  ii>  w«  rolled  oo 
unhnnnrd^  he  would  «hake  hiin»elf  mm  if  tn  wrath,  awaiting  another  opportunity 
for  veil gi»Bm'«»  —  JV.   V,  Trittane, 

To  snake  in.     To  take  in;  to  draw  in. 

Th«*y  hnd  a  toti|j:li  Mubjirtt  in  the  Inqutry-room  fin  Boston]  thi*  week.    Moody 

iwrKBlknl  with  him.  and  Snnkey  fang  with  him,  but  the  ninn  <ieemcd  to  dc^pnir 
of  forgivpnr>M»-  KinMliy,  MihkIv  Ji<ik<*d  him  what  hvavy  »iu  burileimd  hJH  mind, 
and  hi'  rotifessed  to  having  taiat  a  iiewMptifHT  publi^ilaT  out  t»f  thrrc  yfur«i'  8ub- 
sctriptton.  Tlir  evnngt'lt^t  iiifomied  hhn  thmt  thry  did  not  pr*>fe*»  to  iierform 
minictc*:  but  If  he  would  settle  up  U\n  dues,  with  fx»m|wimd  interest,  and  p«y  for 
thmee  yean*  mon?  in  tirlviince,  althouf^h  thty  could  nttt  o|n.'n  the  diion*  of  the 
ehurvh  l«  him,  iwrbap*  Iuj  might  b«  MHnktil  in  undfir  the  cauvan,  —  Bottun  Buii^ 
tin,  Feb  ,  1877. 

.  To  snake  out.  To  dnig  otit;  to  haul  out,  A9  a  snake  frotn  its  hole. 
A  farmer,  in  clearing  land,  attaches  a  chain  to  a  stntnp  or  log, 
whereby  t*j  draw  it  out;  this  lie  calls  »naling  it  rtut.  Major  Down- 
ing JOys,  in  speaking  of  a  person  who  fell  into  the  river:  — 
V^tnithfit  him  out  of  that.  *cnipe  a*  slii'k  as  a  whittle-  —  Lt(i*r$,  p.  li. 
fw^nt  down  Ai^'^Aiiu  **nd  found  the  cow  a*  dcfld  a,n  n  herrin'.  We  ftklnned  her, 
and  ftutkfd  b«r  mtt  of  the  bani  upon  the  ftn^w. —  Bmtf*n  Dait^f  Adletrtiser^  March, 
1848. 

In ake-Rail .     A  rai  1  oocasi on  i n  g  Mtt a ke-h  emh :  a  trai  rv- rail. 

The  Winrhe-iter  R<nilrond  wt^<^  built  mfliny  years  ajjo  with  the  mnkt-mtl^  the 
end*  of  a  lartfe  nufuber  of  wUirh,  huvin);  Iterome  latfnsfened,  spring  up  and  down 
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Snake-Hoot.  Mtitiy  plants  have  obtained  n  reputation  aa  carea  for 
the  jioisori  of  the  rattlesnake;  and^  while  none  of  them  have  retained 
their  character  in  this  respeet,  the  really  active  pro|»ertie«  which 
brought  them  into  notice  have  ohtained  for  s^onie  of  them  a  place  in 
our  ^Materia  Medica.  Among  the  best  known  and  moat  important 
are  Black  .male-root  {Cimlcifuga  racetm^sa),  Virginia  snake-root 
(Ariitolochin  ferpffitana)^  and  Seneca  Mtmke^root  (Pol^fjafa  ncneffa), 
Other  species  of  these  genera  are  sometimes  known  as  snake-roots* 

Snap.  1.  Applied  to  the  weather;  aa,  '*  A  cold  xnap,^*  i.  e  a  period 
of  .'siidden  ctsid  wenther.     A  common  eicpressiotK 

Ereit  the  cuM  inittpi  m  well  a*  thi?  threfttenied  Bturms  have  tttrned  mto  genial 
breezes  iu»d  liri^jht  suDfthine.  —  Pnmthncf  JimrtutL 

2,  Energy;  smartness.  **  There  'a  no  »nap  in  him; "  i\  e.^  he  has 
no  energy,  no  spirit. 

Snap,  tiffj.     Rapid ,  quick,  off-hand.     **  A  snap  judgraeoi,"  **  inap 

bargain.*' 
Snap- Beans  or  Bnaps.     See  Bush-Bean. 
Snapneck.     A  New  Jersey  name  for  Apple-brandy. 
Snapped.     Drunk.     U^ed  at  the  South, 

I  tikf  to  imi^ai  u^  tell  you  'batii  Cuu«iin  Vei^.  ffe  gnt  mapt  on  egg-nof|f  wh«a 
he  heurd  of  my  cngagemeiit,  —  M'tjor  Jouts^t  CimHship^  p.  102, 

Snapping  Turtle.  (Gentw  Chehnura.)  A  reptile  common  to  all 
partii  of  i\iM  United  States,  so  named  from  its  propensity  to  snap  at 
every  thing  within  its  reach, 

A  member  tihserv*-*!,  whn  in  upeeches  wa*  fertile, 
Tbcj  handlei!  the  knight  hke  m  vile  moppinrj  turtU. 

ilnuMt  of  Wi^om  in  a  Busth  (1798),  p.  21. 

Snail.  1.  A  quarrel;  an  angry  contest.  Pmvincial  in  England,  and 
colloquial  in  the  United  States.  ^^WorceMer, 

Till!*  pliant  fjflliccr  und  e^tlmahle  man  [Sir  John  Hnrvi«y]  has  l>C4?n  tmnffffrred 
horn  Nov  I  Scotia  t(i  Ncwfouudhind,  where  Lurd  Ffilkland  had  got  jnta  a  marl. 
Cum,  Adr,,  April  1,  1846. 

Tli«  HK-mbt-rs  n(  die  Hou.*e  of  ReprePcnUiivca  ^ot  thcmMdves  into  a  motit 
sdiiiirabk  mtirl  an  SiHurd&y  afternwjii,  by  their  proceedings  in  reference  ta  tht 

recent  ca»c  of  rcustanc«  to  the  senring  of  a  habeas  corpojt  writ Stmiati  TraP' 

tUer,  Feb.  12, 

2.  A  brood;  a  tribe. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Serantum,  having  expressed  a  wish  to  withdraw 
from  hw  parish  in  consetjuencH  of  the  insufficiency  of  his  salary, 
which  was  four  hundred  dollars  a  year  with  a  "  donaliou  party/* 
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He fwnpiw!  Mr  firfJintTim'H  requMt  wnuU  b«  granted;  that  for  hw  p»irt  he'd 
long  bi!vri  tif  u^iinion  tht-v  *d  uught  tt>  hiivt.'  n  cheaper  niini^tcr,  aad  mw  that  hadni*! 
Buch  a  war/  ot  voting  oiio».  —  ^Vithw  Btdott  Paptn^  p.  270. 

0nAtctied,    '*  LVm't  b«-  Mnufrh^^f! :  "  i   i^^*, ,  do  not  be  in  too  great  a  hiiny, 
South-wei^tern. 

Bneakins  Ifotion.     i*  To  have  ti  Bnenking  notion  for  a  lodj  la  to  have 

La  tiuii  J  or  cont'ealed  alTectioii  for  her, 
Wfti,  I  slwsyi  UM>(i  to  have  a  >ort  of  a  «nea^i»*  mfiion  fur  Mar^r  StalUiu*  ^^ 
Major  Jimtf'*  CovttMhip^  p,  11. 
I  eVn  a'moRt  iiiade  up  my  mind  to  hreak  the  ice  tu  HAniiab  Downer,  and  teU 
h«r  I  shouldn't  wander  if  1  hud  a  mtnkSn'  Hotvm  arte?  her,  —then  1  sbnuhl  ha' 
been  re^rlar  courtin'  ia  Imk  than  a  nionth.  —  Tif$itM  qf  Amcficffn  Humor,  Vt>K  IL 
2.  All  idea;  an  iiideftnite  opinion^  t*oiigli  guess ^  a  half  coiiception. 
An  aniiy  iiuch  as  me  would  fright  the  devil,  — 
m  What  Ape  ve  gi«glliig  at  V    (7an't  ye  be  civil  V 

■  There*  —  that '»  well  done ;  now  [  *ve  a  Mmrtking  notion  — 

K  When  I  get  hum  —I  'II  f^it  ^ome  f;rand  proniotiun. 

P  D.  UufUpkrcifM^  The  Yanktt  in  Englattd^  p.  102. 

To  be  sneesed  at.     Used  with  reference  to  magnitude.     A  thing  that 
1|^      IB  not  to  be  snetzfd  at  is  not  to  be  de^pi^ed 

jjjB  Mr  knowlodfre  of  horB<>-fleAh  nm't  to  6*  mmed  at,    I  buy  a  hone  for  fifty 

l^t  dollara,  and  »eU  him  for  Iwo  huadr(»d  ;  thai  'a  akill,  —  il  aJo*t  cheat.  ^  Sam  Siidk^ 

Bmman  Nuttirit  p.  173, 

Sneezer.     A  dashing,  thorough-going  fellow «     AlluBive  tu  a  horse's 
1^^      snorting. 

^H  Ii*8  awftil  to  hear  a  inini<it«r  swear;  and  the  only  match  I  kaow  for  it  it  to 

^^       haar  a  neguUr  mteur  of  a  ninner  quote  Scripture,  —  Sam  Siiek. 

Baell.     See  Leader, 

Bnifter.     A  dram  of  alcoholic  liqnor. 

A  young  man  at  the  dinner  of  a  distingtiished  ^atesman,  having 
refused  a  giass  of  wine*  was  compliment-ed  on  tlie  picture  of  moral 
ndenr  he  had  shown  in  so  doing:  — 

**  Not  a  ftiogle  glass  ?  '*  axkiw)  the  hojit. 

**Np,'*  »4iid  die  «xt'dl(!nt  youfi|;  nmUf  "*I  never  drink  wine;  but,  jf  you  hara 
g(A  *  littta  good  utd  rye  whiflker,  t  don't  mind  taking  a  mtjttr."^ 

Snipe.     In  WrII  Street  »lang,  a  curbstone  broker. 

Solid  bmlcers  are  wont  to  nooflingly  declare  ihat  frUt»  Open  Bourd]  rpprewenti 
some  hundred  miltinns  of  defunct  t  npital»  its  member*  bein^  mainly  strret  haak* 
ruptn  who  have  tiiAl  credit  by  unfuriiinitie  8t>eculittion«.  Tli<*y  ^re  dimpty  mipts 
Aud  Utne  dutka.  —  Aftttbtrjf^  Mm  atui  My^ttrU*  *J'  Walt  Street^  p.  J31, 

Saipe-BilL    (Pron*  *mf/ii{.)    Tiie  irt>n  lK:>lt  which  con riects  the  body  of 
a  cart  or  othei  two-wheeled  vehicle  vvith  the  aiie.     Rhode  Liland. 
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Snippy.  Finical;  and,  substantively,  a  finical  person.  A  woman's 
word.     In  the  South,  they  use  the  word  sniptwus.     See  Nipping. 

To  snoop.  (Dutch,  snoepen.)  To  clandestinely  eat  dainties  or  other 
victuals  which  have  been  put  aside.  A  servant  who  goes  slyly  into 
a  dairy-room  and  drinks  milk  from  a  pan,  or  a  child  who  makes 
free  with  the  preserves  in  the  cupboard,  is  said  to  be  snooping. 
The  terra  is  peculiar  to  New  York. 

Bnooser.  A  thief  who  follows  the  business  of  robbing  the  boarders 
at  hotels.  He  takes  board  and  lodgings,  and  endeavors  to  share  a 
room  and  become  familiar  with  some  country  merchant;  after  which, 
by  various  tricks,  he  succeeds  in  robbing  him.  The  police  reports 
of  New  York  exhibit  frequent  cases  of  this  system  of  depredation. 

Snore.  (Dutch,  snoer^  a  string.)  A  string  with  a  button  on  one  end 
to  spin  a  top  with.  This  term  is  retained  by  the  boys  of  New 
York. 

To  snore.  /  snore !  is  one  of  the  many  euphemistic  oaths  used  in 
New  England. 

A  countiyman,  discussing  the  '•'•  Stamp  Act "  of  which  he  had 
just  heard,  says:  — 

I  vow,  I  8wamp,  I  swear,  I  mort^ 
I  never  heard  the  like  before. 

Moving  Times  and  No  Friends  (1750),  p.  4. 

I  hain't  lived  in  the  woods  to  be  skeered  at  owls,  /  snore.  —  Margaret. 

To  snort.  To  laugh  outright.  —  BrocketVs  Glossary.  Used  in  low 
language  in  New  England. 

We  all  snorted  and  snickered.  —  Major  Downing' s  Letters^  p.  15. 
Snorter.     1.  A  dashing,  riotous  fellow.     A  vulgar  Western  term. 

''I'm  a  roaring  earthquake  in  a  fight,*'  sung  out  one  of  the  half-horse,  half- 
alligator  sort  of  fellows,  "  a  real  snorter  of  the  universe.  I  can  strike  as  hard  aa 
fourth-prooflightning,  and  keep  it  up,  rough  and  tumble,  as  long  as  a  wild-cat.** 
Thorpe's  Backwoods,  p.  183. 

2.  A  gale  of  wind. 

The  skipper  said,  after  we  have  had  our  grub,  we  must  make  all  snug,  for  we  're 
going  to  have  a  snorter. —  The  Cape  Ann  Fisherman. 

3.  The  edge  pieces  of  tortoise-shell,  called  also  toe-nails  or  nails. 
Snowball.     A  jeering  appellation  for  a  Negro. 

Snow-bound.     Obstructed,  hindered,  delayed  by  snow. 

Snub  up.  An  expression  used  by  canal-boatmen,  meaning  **  to  tie 
up  ' '  their  boats. 
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Saving,  "  Snmb  up  ytmr  tH»»t,  I  praj» 
89mb  9ifi  your  bo«t,  mub  up,  aIaji, 
5iiai6  yp  whil«  y«t  you  m»y/' 

Mark  Ttc*ti»,  RimffhiiUf  It,  p.  999. 

Bniioks.      To  ffo  fnuekft  to  share  equallj. 

Bnuff-Dlpper.     Due  who  makes  a  practice  of  chewing  snitflf.     See  To 

flip  Snttff", 

BDQjf -Taker  {Mttanttta  vehrtina.)  The  coot  or  white  wing.  So 
c«lleri,  j^rha^^iai  from  the  bright  red  of  the  bill  near  the  nostril, 
Connecticut. 

Snug.  A  projection  or  shoulder  agAinst  which  ii  piece  fitA«  in 
machinery. 

To  «iug.  To  conceal  from  the  owner;  to  purloin.  EngliAh  boys  use 
the  word  $mu^  in  a  similar  eense. 

I  M  ntfier  s(anre  than  make  m*>ney  in  uny  low  way*  \  d  "Jtiff  watdtes,  drop 
pock«:t-bQ4»k9,  itr  <li>  aity  \\un^  tu  thfi  geiitvisl  way,  bul  J  'd  never  cufide«ce(}d  to 
mmtf  dog».  —  A  Glance  at  ye  to  i\trk 

lumml     A  New  England  euphemism  for  f  swear  J 

Tln'  Tankev  Iwy,  witli  staring  ey««» 

Wlwrn  first  Oi*t  filcphant  h«  etfpicA, 

WUh  wonder  mumf,  and  iwons,  and  cricn, 

"  liy  golly !  *"  —  Ifame  JoumnL 

8f>  h  oft4?n  used  for  mch.  An  old  form  of  speech,  which  may  now  be 
considered  autiquated. 

r\rofe«s«r  W ^,  who  haa  acquired  m  bigb  diittinctioii  in  teaching  the  elvmvnts 

of  tnuaie  and  singing.  — JV.   K.  Tribune. 

Soak.  A  carousal ;  thorough  drunkenness.  In  England,  as  well  aa 
in  the  United  SUtes,  a  **  soaker**  is  an  habitual  drunkard. 

When  rpf  Tpforatinij  n  »T»»at  with  comrades.  fh»»y  !«k»*  a  Imn  quantity  at  ■  tim« 
ilian  i*  tiikfii  iit  the  Norili.  .  .  .  Whim  a  8«Mjrlimn  iiite4id»  lo  have  a  mnk^  he 
Ukit9  the  bottle  (o  hie  bedside,  gcioa  tu  bed,  and  Ufs  tUero  till  he  f^H  dnuik,  and 
bceomei  tobtr,  when  he  geta  up.  —  Par$op§*t  Tour  amumg  tht  Planitrtt 

Boak^  Soaker.     An  old  soak  or  soaker  is  un  habitual  drunkard. 

To  aoak.  To  bake  ihoroiiffhly.  It  is  particularly  api'Jied  to  bread, 
which ♦  to  be  good*  mtist  be  macerated,  as  it  were,  in  the  caloric  of 
the  oven.  If  it  be  dough -baked,  the  complaint  is  that  it  has  not 
been  sufficiently  urtaked  —  Hollaway.  This  word  is  used  in  the  same 
sen.^e  in  New  England. 

Soap^Berrj.  (Sapindwi  morffinatug.)  A  tree  growing  along  the  coast 
of  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Texas,  bearing  hard  black  nuts,  which 
are  strung  for  beads  and  crosses. 
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Soap-Lock.  A  lock  of  hair  made  to  lie  smooth  bj  Roapingit.  Ilenoe, 
also,  a  name  given  to  a  low  ^et  of  fellows  who  loun^  about  the 
markets,  engiiie-hoiisest  and  wharves  of  New  York,  and  are  always 
j'eadj  to  engage  in  miduight  liroils.  It  is.  in  fart,  Init  another 
name  for  a  Rowdy  or  I^oafer.  Tlie  name  comes  from  their  wearing 
long  Bide-lockfi,  which  they  are  said  to  smear  willi  8oap,  lu  order  lo 
give  them  a  sleek  appearance. 

The  wmy  my  lut  letter  han  rrndUrd  ofT  the  in^p-lw-'Lt,  nnd  imperiakf  and  | 
knots,  and  musty  shows^  is  truly  alanning.  —  Af*fj'*r  Jimt9'$  Omt-Uhip. 

Boap-Flanfc,  {Chhrogdhtm  pom  er  id  la  num.)  A  plant  common  in 
California  and  New  Mexico,  where  it  is  called  ftmoh,  and  wliich^ 
when  pounded  and  broken,  answers*  the  purposes  of  soap.  Besides 
its  detergent  quality,  the  leaves  are  used  for  making  mats  for  saddle- 
cloths. 

After  left ving  the  cre*k,  we  pllf>iflc^d  a  barrpn  mlling  prairie  with  scanty  lierbnge, 
and  covered  wVth  tlie  patniilUi  or  mafh-phini^  —  Rn.rUm'*  Adn,  in  Mexico^  p.  217 

Soary.     Inclined  to  soar;  takings  hi^h  views;  imaginative. 

Tlie  newspaper  eorre»pondenl*  from  We^itern  Virginia  are  a  very  toary  or  a 
Tery  hoaxy  set  of  f el  lows. — PiUatmrtf  Drmocrnt, 

Sobbed.     Soaked ;  wet.     Applied  to  lands.     An  EngliEli  word^  though 
little  Tised. 
The  high  Undn  are  tobbrd  and  Iwggy.  —  Lett,  from  Charlt*t<m^  N.  Y,  H^ruUi. 

Soodolager.  Thi.«j  strange  word  is  probably  a  perversion  in  spelling 
and  pronunciation  of  doxoiaffj/^  a  stanza  sung  at  the  close  of  religious 
Bervicei,  and  aa  a  signal  of  disminsat  Hence,  a  ancdolnffer  ia  a  con- 
cludive  argument;  the  winding  up  of  a  debate;  a  settler;  and  figura^ 
lively,  in  a  contests  a  heavy  blow,  which  shall  bring  it  to  a  cU 
The  term  is  alao  applied  to  a  patent  fish-hook,  having  two  hookf 
which  close  upon  each  other  by  means  of  a  spring  as  soon  as  the 
fish  biteSf  thereby  securing  its  victim. 

In  hifl  remarks  on  an  excellent  move  at  a  game  of  ehess^  the  editor 
of  the  **  N.  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Times  "  observes:  — 

This  is  a  tocdolagtr ;  there  is  not  even  temporary  retief  to  he  obtained;  tht 
manner  in  which  the  game  in  now  brought  to  a  et>nclu*ioii  i?  errtaitdy  neat. 

I  gave  ihe  fellow  a  »oM**lit^fr  over  his  head  with  tlic  burrvl  of  my  j^un,  when 
be  ftoC  off  as  if  the  devil  bad  kick'd  hiin  on  iH^ntb  —  Cro^ktiV*  Btn-r-ffuni, 

Oh  ]  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  in  the  fl<ht,  aa  I  aimed  a  iocdoJuger  at  the  fellow, 
be  durkf d  his  head,  and,  hitting  hirn  awkwardly,  I  iprained  my  wrJ»t  —  Cohntl 
Jonei^t  Fif/ht,  A  Kenittcky  Story, 

This  word  ha<i  been  adopted  in  England,  and,  not  understanding 
11  •     iki  laaii    li  ■■  ■riiiiB  ifi  liinaiiii    faai»  ifca  mImb  ilia   !■  ^11 
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trp,  nlici^r?!  Klanht  frnai^)!,  Mclt,  tnd  Bm\t%, 

Sto^frUtiffize^  mid  ^Ijiy  'umr 
Ttiem  Southern  ukuiik^  nin't  much  ta  light, 

So  at  >m^  darn  *em  \  Hay  'cm  1 

[LniM/fjn]  Punchy  JttntU/ntn* i  Appeal  to  Sttmito^  Aug ,  1862. 

I.  A  name  sometiinea  applied  to  ii  sofa. 
•J.   A  gathering  of  pe<>ple  for  sociable  punx^ses.     New  England, 

jJotUT.  — A  Sotinitif  will  b«  given  »t  Camp' »  Hull,  on  Monday  evcniag. — 
ITifu/ciu/  (Conn.)  HrmU, 

Otte  of  ihp  mvitibttii  of  Ihu  Soldiers'  Aid  Society  was  lield  ia  Crnnp**  Hull,  on 
Monday  evening.  —  Litt^hjtrU  Knquirtr. 

Sooiallatic.     Appertaining  to  the  principles  of  socialism. 

Ami  now  tet  ur  briefly  ajfs^ure  Ihe  "'  Courier  "  that  it  Ir  ^rently.  j^rievnu^ly  wroii^ 

tfi  iiup{M]'<<inK  that  we  ahriiilc,  or  faUpr,  or  dpf^ptrnd  with  rvgnnt  to  (he  future  of 

^H        France^  in  view  of  the  promlnen«:*  and  iminiii«*nce  given  to  *oc^i«l  (hcfiHesand 

^H      Sdeaa  by  the  new  Revolutitm.     On  the  contrary^  qitr  coluinnK  will  Usir  wittiest 

^^        thai  we  have,  from  the  hour  thnt  the  fall  of  l^ouis  Philipiw  wns  knt>w  ii  here,  to 

this  moment,  profoundly  rt*j<»iced  in  the  Ki*volution  itsk»lf«  nivd  more  especially 

in  iu  *oci4itittie  aspei'ta  and  icndencitfs.  —  jV.   V.  Trilfunt^  April  25,  1848. 

Bociety.     1,   In  Connecticut,  a  number  of  families  united  and  incor* 

■  pomted  for  the  purixi.st?  of  dnpiK)rting  public  worHhip  is  called  an 
cccleniwttical  Hocifttf.  Thi«  is  a  parish,  except  that  it  often,  iti  recent 
uaagt^,  has  not  territorial  limits.  In  Massachusetts,  fttich  an  incorpo- 
rated society  is  ni^ually  called  a  **  parisli,'*  though  consisting  of 
persons  only,  without  lepjard  to  territot^.  —  Wthster, 
2.  A  «raall  aaaembly  for  worship.  New  Jersey;  fomaerly  in  New 
^^      England. 

^B  8.  The  communicants  and  catechiameng,  or  **  tnetnliers  received 
^H  on  trial'*  (probationers)  by  a  preacher,  &c.  Methodist  Episc.  Ch» 
1^1  Both  thesi*  applications  of  the  word  cotne  from  England,  —  See 
^^       //i>/.   of  Methodmn, 

To  sock.     To  presa  by  a  hard  blow  a  man's  hat  over  his  head  and 
face.     Fsed  in  Rhode  Island,     I  have  never  heard  it  elsewhere. 

kThe  New  York  tenn  its  to  crown.     In  Berkijihire,  England^  to  sock 
in  to  strike  a  hard  bU»w.  —  Wriifht^  Prov,  Die, 
In  this  sense,  we  iiometimea  hear  the  word.     Two  loafers  are 
fighting;  one  of  the  crowd  cries  out^  **  Sock  it  to  him." 

Bote.   Generally  said  instead  of  **  soda-water  ;  "  as,  *'  Take  a  glass  of 
Boda."    See  Alkali  Desert, 
_Boda-Prairie.     A  plain  covered  with  an  e^oreseence  of  eodaf  else- 
where calleii  natron.     The^e  platns»  of  great  extent,  are  found  in 
New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  Arizona. 
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Soft'Com.     Flattery.     The  mor«  common  terms  are  *' soft  sawder*' 

aod  **aoft«oap/^  which  see. 

I  allowed  rltat  the  old  ronn  wta  pretty  green,  nr  he  'd  never  swallowed  all  tb« 
tofi  com  1  fed  him  on,  —  Mnjor  Bunkum^  i^pirii  oft&e  Timt*. 

Softliness.     Manner  of  one  who  moves  or  works  softly;  quality  of 
moving,  or  of  that  which  is  done  softly. 

The  inefficiency  and  decline  of  .  .  .  afv  the  natural  results  of  the  to/tlinesi 
•nd  pliRHcy  Mfhich  have  characterized  it.  —  RfJectiofU  of  a  VUit&r  upon  th€ 
Cft'intfttr  Ojf  Dr.  Emmutu^  h^  Htv.  E,  A*  Park. 

Soft  Money.     Paper  money;  g^reenbacks.     In  the  contest  for  and 

agaiiust  the  resumption  of  specie  pavment  (in  1870),  the  tenn  so/J 
money  was  applied  to  the  issues  of  paj^er,  and  hard  momy  t<>  those  of 
gold  and  silver.  So,  those  who  would  flc»o<l  the  country  with  paper 
money  were  called  the  soft  money  [>arty;  and  the  advocates  of  a  re- 
sumption of  specie  pavrn^mt.*!,  the  haixl  money  party. 

Heijdrick.%  aft«r  being  defeated  by  Tilden's  orgn nidation,  wa*  persuaded  to 
lake  the  N-cund  place  on  the  [President ialj  ticket:  it  wa»  from  this  that  Tildeo 
*urrendere4  to  hb  mfl  money  ajisociate.  —  Pt^ridtnct  Journai^  Oct   10,  1876. 

Soft  Sawder,  i.  e,  Snfi  Solder.     Flattery;  blaniey. 

Sam  Stick  »aid  he  tnnited  to  $o/t  snwdrr  to  get  hiii  wooden  clocks  into  a  hoiti«i« 
and  to  human  nature  that  they  fthould  never  come  out  agaia. — Nniure  tmd 
Human  Xaiurf,  p.  31 L 

There  **  all  sorts  of  way*  of  *f>/l  tmufderin*.  Here  **  a  pidilician;  and,  if  b« 
don't  know  how  in  lav  it  on  thick,  it  "s  a  pity.  He  intends  hiii  whitewash  shall 
stick-  —  Sam  Stick,  IVue  Saw*,  p.  32. 

To  aoft  sawder.     To  flatter;  to  blarney. 

1  don*t  like  to  be  left  alone  with  a  f^all :  it  '§  plaguy  apt  to  let  ma  a  «^  aaimiflfv 
m*  and  acoorlin'.  —  Sam  SluL  in  KntjUtrnt,  p.  19. 

Soft-Shell  Crab  or  Soft  Crab.     See  Shtdder  Crub, 

Soft  Shell  Detnocrata,  Soft-Sliella,  or  Softs.     The  less  conserratiTe 
division  of  the  Xew  York  Democrats.     See  Hftrdnketl  Dtmocrati. 

At  a  Democratic  meeting  in  the  County  of  Orleans,  N.  Y-,  in 
Septetnher,  1858,  it  was:  — 

/?f*^rf«/,  —  That  the  terms  Honker,  Barnburner,  Soft^rtt,  and  Hardehell, 
have  become  oh!»ok'(c^  and  hereafter  we  will  Iw  known  only  by  the  tenn  Demo- 
crai;  ant  that  we  will  rei^ard  all  a»  such  who  are  sound  upon  national  political 
and  jidherc  to  the  U!>4ge<4  or<the  l>arty. 

Soft  Soap.     Flattery;  blarney.     A  vulgar  phrase,  though  much  used* 

See  So/i  Satcder, 
To  aoft  aoap.     To  flatter;  to  blarney. 

1  oui  tjrctS  of  this  Ayfttcm  of  pbcciu^n  aq/t  $oapmg  the  peopW*  —  1 
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Jnit  iftAr  «l«etJoi^  tunting  their  back«  on  th^m.  —  Mika  Walth,  Sj9««Mp 

.ma. 

My  popularity  with  the  Udle«  mia  amaxm'.  To  see  them  flfttttTinK  und  »oJl 
mnpinif  mr  »ll  nt  onr**^  voa  would  liave  Bworn  I  hud  nothing  to  do  but  pick  «tid 
ehcKMte.  —  MfCtinliyck'^  Tnltt, 

You  don'i  cttch  me  a  s^limdcrin'  folkn  b«bmd  Uidrb«ck«,  and  then  $(fjt  toqpiV 
them  to  ihelr  faces.  —  Widom  JicfhH  Pnptrt,  p.  408, 

Soft  TMng,     Any  piece  of  luck  or  auceesSt 

Soft  Woodlandi.  A  term  applied,  in  the  British  Prorinces,  to  the 
districts  or  intervals  covered  with  vnrious  speciea  of  piiie-treea. 

0og,     A  lethargy.  ^^^^  ^  ^H  ^4^. 

Bold.     Cheated;  deceived;  taken  in,     See  Sell, 
I  advertiser  of  American  watches  says:  — 
be  foreign  initf!h  is  miid«  by  women  and  boys  by  handf  and  are  irrefrular  in 
their  movement.     Tht^y  nro  ouly  designed  to  uell.  And  the  l>uyer  b  most  tlior- 
ougfaly  fojy.  — Nf^^mpff, 

8o  Long,     Used  in  taking  leave,  like  ♦*  Good-by."    I^uisiana. 

Borne.  1.  Somewhat;  something.  Ex.:  *'  He  is  9omf  better  than  ho 
wftj;'*  *»It  rains  #om^/*  &c.  Used  chiefly  by  the  illiterate. — 
Fiekermg*^  Vocabulary. 

2,  Of  some  account;  conaiderable ;  notable;  famous.  A  modem 
ilang  tige  of  the  word. 

A  mere  glance  would  tell  the  gazer  that  th!«  gentleman  wa§  no  ordinary  man, 
•Ether  in  a  pbynical  or  mental  point  of  view;  an  an  ancient  Roman  poet  u»ed  ele- 
giuilly  to  axprftsi  it,  it  at  onee  became  avident  tliaC  he  waa  **  fume.'*  —  iV.  OrUant 

I  iU>  not  know  whether  you  have  any  canebrakes  at  the  North;  but  our  Georgia 
canebrakes  are  »omt,  I  can  tell  you.  —  Lftt>  from  Georyia^  N,  F.  S/nril  of  <Aa 
7%nca. 

When  a  boy,  our  trapper  waa  **»omet*'  he  taid,  with  the  rifle,  and  alwaye  had 
i  hankering  for  the  West.  ^  J? axfon,  Far  WtMt^  p.  54, 

We  don't  remember  a  closer  or  severer  winter  since  that  in  whkh  the  old 
Tribune  office  burnt  down,  which  wan  adinitred  by  the  oldest  inhaldtauL  to  be 
**tom€  '*  in  the  way  of  cold  winlera.  — jV.  K.  Tribune,  May  15,  1849. 

Riram  Twine  was  a  KOnd  specimen  of  a  f^o-ahead  Yankee.  He  waa  aome  oa 
h^rwa.  numerous  at  billiard;*,  inmicne^e  at  ten-pin»,  and  upwards  of  considtrabla 
among  the  politidana.  —  irtiiVit»ii6«)dber  J/o^.,  March,  1B50. 

Th»^  following  upon  the  Carpet-bagger  13  from  a  newspaper:  — 

!  'm  rnrnt  on  **C<m»titntiona  ** 

For  a  late  reb«llious  State; 
And  I  *m  sum«  tm  pemeeutiooi 

Of  di»Jo3'al  men  I  bate; 
I  *m  tofiir.  at  ni|;^^^er  meetiuj^, 

When  white  folks  ain*t  about, 
40 
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And  wmt  iraong  the  nig^^er  gals, 

When  their  marm.s  clori'l  know  tbej're  ant. 

1  'm  Momt  on  it  convention, 

WLen  I  draw  an  '^X  "  per  day,* 
And  opposed  to  nil  ndjoEim merits, 

If  I  only  draw  my  pay. 
I  ilrew  it  down  at  Juck'^onf 

Where  for  montha  I  kept  my  leftt, 
And  I  luid  a  bc'Avv  tax  on 

All  you  wear  pnd  drink  and  eat. 

But  now  my  day  is  over. 

My  (J omt it  11  lion's  killed* 
Again  I  am  a  reiver, 

And  my  potkel*  art  not  filled. 
All  my  money  h»»  been  spent  on 

An  electiojieering  *'  bum,*'  — 
Fanweil  to  Mi?isis*ippi, 

**  Okf  I  wish  I  wai  ttr  hum  1  '* 

Some  PtimpkljiB.  A  tetinci  in  use  at  the  Sou  lb  and  West,  m  opposi- 
tion to  the  equally  elegant  phrase  *^  small  potatoea.'*  The  former 
is  applied  to  any  thing  large  or  noble;  the  latter  to  any  thing  small 
or  mean. 

A  writer  in  the  **  Pennaylvanian/'  under  date  of  Nov.  15»  184d, 
thua  explaiiiB  \%si  origin :  -^ 

**  1  aiJi  not  aware  of  the  sayitig  being  incorpo rated  into  any  play 
extant,  although  it  can  cl&itn  an  exi^itence  of  nearly  sixty  yeani. 
It  originated  with  James  Fen n ell,  the  celebrated  trageilian,  who 
came  to  thia  countrj'  in  tlie  year  '92.  As  the  circumstfinee  which 
gave  rise  to  it  is  somewhat  siugnlar,  I  take  the  extract  from  his 
life,  published  in  the  year  1814»  w4iich  gave  birth  to  an  expression 
that  has  now  Ijecome  a  part  and  portion  of  our  poUte,  and  I  may 
aay  new,  style  of  conversation.  When  quite  a  lad,  Fennell,  in  com- 
pany with  Dr.  Mosely,  and  the  celebrated  philosopher  Mr.  Walker, 
and  son*  made  the  tour  of  France.  Speaking  of  this  portion  of  the 
journey,  the  author  says:  — 

*  I  recollect  nothini;;  of  consiequ^nc*  thiit  took  place,  till  we  arrived  At  the  vAk- 
brtt«d  tiiy  of  Rouen.  Physic  and  philn*ophy  had,  from  tbeir  i^ituaHoti  in  fronts 
a  wide  «hare  of  vi«ion;  btit  young  Walker  and  mytself  could  only  look  down, 
Wishing,  however,  lo  ^ce  all  we  could,  we  ktpt  peeping  through  our  litlla  wlii» 
down.  As  we  wen*  pasiting^,  without  our  [the  younjc;  oiie«]  knowing  it,  the  Ijuuoua 
Cathedral  »f  Kouen,  young  Walker,  pneeping  through  hid  little  .iquare,  exdaitntNl, 
**  Look,  Fen»«ll,  what  immetu*  pumpkins/*  Hi^  father,  who  liad  been  attcnUveK- 
gsxingat  the  budding,  turned  round,  exclaJnnni?,  "  (tod  !  can  yott  b<«  looking  at 
pumpkiiu,  while  you  are  passing  such  a  eaihedral  an  tUi^?**  Young  Wnlker 
obsen'etl  that  h«  did  not  know  what  he  waa  paAdiog,  for  he  could  se«  (iotliiO({ 

■hmnnhnnininiii' 
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''Young  FenQitl^nH  tiot  resist  the  ieTnptation  of  plagtiing 
Walker  about  the  pil«n|Miis;  bo,  whpiiever  Uiey  approached  a  stately 
building  or  towering  spire,  he  would  invariably  exclititn,  *  Look, 
Walter,  there  are  **  wm^  pumpkins  '  **  ^  It  ia  alinogt  needlew*  to  ^ay 
it  became  a  favorite^  if  not  a  common  saying,  a8  it  la  to  this  day.'^ 

This  »tf>ry  is  auflSciently  circumstnutiaJ,  and  the  origin  it  assigns 
may  be  the  true  one  ;  yet  the  atrej4s  which  is  always  laid  on  the 
**  iome  ■  *  in  this  phrase  ^hows  that  it  has  the  purely  adjectival  Henens 
which  we  have  ascribed  to  the  word  under  number  two»  whereas  the 
anecdote  gives  it  its  u«ual  pronominal  meaning. 

Attliiin^h  th«  Mexican  women  are  not  dblingtii^hed  for  hranty,  f  n<*ver  no- 
m^mlit^r  onc«?  to  have  9c<?n  an  ugly  woman.  Tliclr  brilUant  cvc»  mnk<»  up  for  any 
deAcirncy  of  Ceaturc.  and  their  figures  an  full  and  vciluptuous,  Kow  and  tbcn, 
moreciviT,  one  docs  tncfl  with  a  fwerfectly  beautiful  croaturc;  ami,  when  a  Mcxt- 
ean  wumaii  doe*  cunibtne  nuch  perfection,  ^he  is  "'mme  pumf4nru^**  a»  ilie  Mi»i«mi' 
riant  *ay  when  they  wish  to  exprcM  something  superlative  in  the  female  line.  — 
Jtuxton**  Advtnturei  in  Mt^Ctt^  p.  57. 

General  Ciia*  it  iomt  jmmiftnns,  and  will  d6  iha  oeedfnl  in  the  olGce  line,  if  he 
it  ele<rted»  which  1  hope  and  tnjvt  will  be  hit  Oite.  1  am  no  Democrat^  as  em- 
brared  ou  Itieir  whole  pUtfonn;  but  I  nm,  what  I  conceive  to  Ix*.  a  "Irani  evil" 
BUUt.->M  y.  Ihrnlii,  June  '11,  ISW. 

Franklin  wa»  a  poor  printer-boy,  and  SVaahitigton  only  aland  surveyor;  y«t 
they  gTi>wc«1  to  Iw  tomf  pumpkin*.  —  Snm  SUck^  Nniurt  <ifkf  Ilumnn  NaiUM, 

I'm  out  of  my  cradk-,  I'm  *afe  through  my  teent, 

I  gu#»*»  I  'm  *' mme ptimpkitu^*'  and  think  I  know  beans; 

Henceforth  L'tn  tu  battle,  with  banner  unfurled, 

Anil  rarvc  my  way  through  a  thundering  rough  world  — DouHeti, 

Ftam  a  fK:>etn  that  appeared  in  the  ♦'  London  Times/*  on  Aroericftti 
affairs^  during  tlte  late  cinl  war:  — 

And  thew  vo«  the  lldlus  thin  news  it  did  tell, 
That  great  Yankee  lK>odle  vo»  going  to —  veil, 
That  he  vo*  a^vollnp'ri  by  Ji'(T«'rM>n  D.» 
And  no  longer  tamv^unkinM  vos  likely  to  be. 

Somewtierea,  like  an ^tohtres  hnd  nou*kere«i  is  a  common  YiilgariHm; 
w«  **  A  hundred  dollara*  or  som^wker^M  there  along/'  i.  «.  there- 
abouts > 

Soon.  At  the  South,  this  word  is  frequently  used  by  all  classes  as  a 
aubstitote  for  earltf.  Thus  one  says,  if  about  to  depart  on  a  jouniey, 
♦*  I  shall  put  out  (i,  e.  start)  noon  in  the  morning.**  **  I  shall  be  there 
iw>n  iu  the  evening/* 

Boot-Teat  A  decoction  of  soot  taken  from  a  chimney,  Iw^lieved  by 
some  old  grannies  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  colic  or  cholera. 
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•«Ii>n7  tMBf  Hm atstler?"  mid  tbe. 

Said  t,  sec  to  be  tapolitt,  **A  ■odden  ptkn,  n**«a.     Ic  *•  ono'." 

iLod  tbe&f  ^oh!  Tboawft, — acid  tbes  ih*  tcnped  tlie  dumntv,  —  thekifldiBM 

chiraoer,  —  sod  iiuul^  moi-i«^,  which  »b«  said  wu  the  o>al/  r«cia«dj  for  tjiap* 

tofiu  of  cholera.  —  Orimdtr  Paptr*,  p,  198. 

Soph.  Iq  the  AmericaD  colleges,  an  abbreriation  ol  Sophomore. — 
BoIVm  CoUefft   Words. 

J!qpjb  wba  ha*  in  eemmao*  fed  ! 
ScpAt  wba  ha'  in  cotaiDOiu  bled  t 
Stpiu  wha  Qe*er  from  ccatmoflu  fled  ! 

Puddinga,  mmkt,  «r  wiaea  !  —  RdttUtad^  p.  Sfl* 

fiophomore.  This  word  has  generally  been  oonsidered  an  Amerieaa 
barbarism,  but  was  probably  introduced  into  our  coantnr  at  a  Tcry 
early  period  firom  tbe  University  of  Cambridge,  England.  Among  the 
cant  terms  at  that  Cnivennty,  as  giv^en  in  the  *"-  Gradus  ad  Canta^ 
brigiam/*  we  find  Soph-Mor  as  the  next  distinctive  appellation  to 
Freshman.  It  is  added  that  a  writer  in  the  *'  Gentletnan*s  Maga- 
zine "  thinks  Mor  an  abbreviation  ol  the  Greek  ft»pia,  introdoced 
at  a  time  when  the  '*  Encomium  Mori«f''  the  *'  Ptaise  of  Folly,"  by 
Erasmus,  was  so  generally  used.  The  ordinary  derivation  of  the 
word,  from  tro<f>6t  and  fu^po^,  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  incorrect. 
The  young  Sophs  at  Cambridge  appear  formerly  to  have  reoeiTed 
the  adjunct  mor,  ^u»/M>r,  to  their  namesi  either  as  one  they  courted 
for  the  reason  mentioned  above,  or  as  one  given  them  in  sport  for 
the  supposed  exhibition  of  inflated  feeling  in  entering  upon  their 
new  honors.  The  term  thus  applied  i^eems  to  have  passed  at  a  Tery 
early  period  from  Cambridge  in  England  to  Cambridge  in  America, 
as  the  next  distinctive  appellation  to  Freshmen,  and  thuB  to  bars 
been  attached  to  the  second  of  the  four  classes  in  our  American  ool- 
l^gea,  while  it  has  now  almost  ceased  to  be  known,  even  as  a  cant 
word,  at  the  parent  institution  in  England  from  whence  it  came.  ^ 
Prof,  Goodrich^  in  Webster^ s  Dictionary. 

When  first  wc  enter  Fre«hmao  year, 
Sopk'mort  malice  oft  we  fear; 
Bat  fioon  tbe  trying  boor  it  past, 
Aod  free  from  care  we  iin(^  at  last. 

iUmfft  qf  HtimiUa*^  Carm.  CoUtgrnda^  p.  144. 

Another  meani&i^,  derived,  it  woald  appear,  from  the  cbaractenatiei  of  tba 
fljqpjbaurg,  yd  aot  very  crediuble  to  him,  b  bombastic,  loflated  in  «ty1e  and 
iiiatiaer« — J.  C.  Cnlkomn, 

BophomoricaL  Pertaining  to  or  like  a  Sophomore.  —  HaWt  ColUgt 
Words.    A  term  alao  applied  to  speecbea  and  writings  containing 


FtO  f*cfi  the  prr>wltnf;  punther'tt  path 
tlttB  niMt  tht  ilOfm  of  Svyhimoric  wnilh- 

IJannrfUann, 

BopBy^ine,  A  variety  of  apple  much  prized  for  ite  delicate  flavor. 
Connecticut.  Th*^  name  is  clearly  made  from  SapAonvine  or  Snp»- 
in-vine,  a  gilly-flower,  Gilly-flower  is  also  a  name  designating  a 
kind  of  apple. 

Bora  or  Soree.  (Railwt  Carolinui.)  The  Carolina  rail,  a  birtl  which 
assembles  in  large  numbers  on  the  reedy  shores  of  the  larger  nver« 
jn  the  Middle  and  adjoining  warmer  States,  at  the  approach  of 
aiiitutuif  and  afTorda  abundant  eiuplayment  to  the  ^rtaman  at  Uiat 
teaaan*  —  NtUtaiL  ^mjl 

Sorter,  for  tort  o'.     Sort  of,  kind  of. 


^^$$'5/15* 


Thwy  h*d  with  ti»cm  «  lurig-letfKtfd  chup,  *  ttofritr  Imwyer;  «nd  he  ftdrited  them 
to  Xtj  &nd  g«t  the  tirnn  of  pmiiAlimeiit  put  off,  Aod  that  would  giv«  *ein  «  ch 
to  run  them  off.  —  Sj^nrU  ^ftki  Timv*, 
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r     Eoaalo  or  Sozzle.     A  laxy  or  sluttish  woman*     Connecticut. 

f  9outh  of  England,  §mt-brangh  is  used  iu  the  same  sense. 

To  aosald  or  aozale.     To  spla.'ih.    Connecticut*    In  Sussex,  England, 
M  well  as  in  Connecticut,  it  means  to  make  a  nlop. 

A  •U)d-pip«r  gUit«d  Hieing  the  ahorc;  «he  riu  after  it,  but  could  uot  cfttch  \t\ 
the  Mt  down^  And  mful*d  hor  fe«i  in  Lb«  foatOt  —MnrgarH^  p,  g. 

8oC    i.  A  oomipt  pronunciation  of  the  past  tense  or  past  participle  of 

I  winh  Seth  would  tullt  witli  you  somo  time,  Doctor  Along  in  tho  spdag,  b« 
Kraa  down  hclpln*  mo  to  lay  #ton<»  fence,  —  it  wm  when  we  wjif.  fi'iicin'  off  th« 
touth  paatur'  lot,  —  And  wt?  iallced  pn^tty  nigh  all  dny«  luul  il  rv'tiv  did  »e«ui  to 
me  UiAl  the  longer  we  tAiki>d,  the  toiitr  Seth  grew.  -- ^f^iilic  Aionthl^^  Jar,, 

2*  A  vulgar  pronunciation  for  ttat, 

A  itofy  is  toJd  of  a  BowtonfAn^t  flr^t  App«armnc«  in  polite  ttrn^lpty  in  Arkanfa*. 
Th«  compAtty  were  en|^i|f*'d  in  diincinp,  hut  the  lovtrlirtt  femaltn  prv««nt  oecupied 
■  chair  ttt  thit  wimlow  wiihutit  a  pnrtnrr,  Stcppini;  up  to  the  la^iy  with  a  palpi- 
tating hMrt,  hh  miuil  (frcatly  excited  for  fear  of  a  rviu*»l,  he  uxclatnied  :  — 

**  Will  you  du  mB  iha  tmnor  to  graee  me  with  your  company  for  the  tiaat 

•et?" 

Qer  lufftrotit  eyet  nhone  with  unwonted  brilliancy,  her  white  pearlj'  teeth  futrly 
gliUened  in  (he  flirkcniijtf  candli-litiht,  h«r  heaving,  inowy  boaom  ru*<»  a«d  full 
with  joyful  rapture,  it  Bhe  rpplicd  :  — 

^  Vei,  tir-eel  for  1  hare  tut,  and  mi^  and  lol,  lill  I  have  about  tuk  root  1 "  •— 
Waikinffton  JCtfgnint/  Star,  Sept,  2,  1858. 

Yeaat,     Virginia. 
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Sot-Weed.  Tobacco,  formerly  so  called  in  Maryland.  A  Sot-weed 
Factor  was  a  dealer  in  tobacco.  One  who  cultivated  it  was  called  a 
"Sotrweed  Planter." 

These  ioUweed  planters  crowd  the  shoar, 
In  hue  as  tawny  as  a  Moor. 

Cook,  SoUweed  Factor  (1708),  p.  S. 
When  aged  Roan,  not  as*d  to  falter, 
If  yon  remember,  siip*t  his  Halter ; 
As  Presbyterians  leave  the  Church, 
Left  Sot-weed  Factor  in  the  Lurch. 

Cook,  Sot-weed  Redivivui  (1780),  p.  9.  % 

Son-marqnee.  An  old  copper  coin  known  as  the  sou,  crossed  or 
marked,  thereby  rendering  it  of  little  or  no  value  as  currency.  **  I 
.would  not  give  a  sou-marquee  for  a  thing,"  means  that  the  article 
in  question  is  not  worth  a  marked  sou;  that  is,  good  for  nothing, 

worthless. 

But  what  cares  shoddy  for  all  these  things  ? 
Shoddy,  the  richest  of  paper  kings ; 
Shoddy,  who  dances,  fiddles,  and  sings 

On  the  crater  of  wild  inflation  ? 
What  does  he  care  V    Not  a  tou-marquee ; 
He  fattens  and  battens  in  luxury. 
As  if  his  reign  were  a  thing  to  be 

Of  eternal  perpetuation.  —  Song,  Shoddy, 

Sound  on  the  Goose.  A  phrase  originating  in  the  Kansas  troubles, 
and  signifying  true  to  the  cause  of  slavery. 

Sour-Oum.     A  species  of  Nyssa.     See  Gum, 

Sour  Krout.  (Germ,  sauer  Kraut.)  Sour  cabbage;  that  is,  cabbage 
cut  fine,  pressed  into  a  cask,  and  suffered  to  ferment  until  it  becomes 
sour. 

The  Dutch  burghers  were  ordered  not  to  buy  [of  the  Yankees]  any  of  their 
Weathersfield  onions,  wooden  bowls,  &c.,  and  to  furnish  them  with  no  supplies  of 
gin,  gingerbread,  or  sour  krout,  —  Knickerbocker's  New  York. 

Sour  Sop.  A  West  India  fruit.  The  Anona  muricata,  called  by  the 
Spaniards  Guandhana;  by  the  French,  Corossol,  said  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Indian  name,  Suirsaak.  —  Bost.  Jour.  Nat.  Hist.,  II.  211. 
See  Sweet  Sop  and  Custard  Apple. 

Sour-Wood.  (Andromeda  arborea.)  A  beautiful  tree,  which,  from 
the  large  quantity  of  acid  present  in  all  parts  of  it,  is  sometimes 
called  Sorrel-tree. 

South.  The  term  Southern  States,  or  the  South,  is  very  commonly 
used  to  denote  all  the  States  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  in 
which  slavery  exists.     See  North. 
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flkmtli  AmeticaaB.     That  branch  of  the  American  or  Know-Nothing 
pftTty  whidi  belongs  to  the  South,  and  favors  slavery. 

Southemiam.     Sentiment,  principle»  or  characteristic  peculiar  to  the 
Southern  States. 

Southen*itm  bas  raised  the  itandnrd  and  gaugo  of  toclil  concIUicra  Bb#nlut*ly; 
and  those  who  are  *o  unfortunftte  as  nut  to  be  hi^rti-bdrn,  i,  «.  bcirn  at  the  South, 
.  *  .  muit  eke  out  iheir  dhortcomingH  wjLh  Southern  ardor  and  pru-Aluvery  faith. 
A".   1\  Trihunt,  Juty  15,  1861, 

BoutberowiAe.     Toward,  in  favor  of,  the  iSoutb. 

f  found  them  SouthtimwiM  incUned  in  aenilmeut  and  fct'Unfp.  —  N,  F.  MwM, 
^_  Southron  or  Southerner,     A  native  of  the  Southern  States. 
^H  Southrons,  hear  your  country  cull  you! 

^^K  Up,  iedl  wome  than  death  befall  you! 

^^M  To  arms) !  To  arm? I  To  ami5,  in  Dixie! 

^^^^^^^^.  Lot  ail  the  bcac<»n-firf!<  arc  lighted, 

^^^^^^^K  Let  atl  hearts^  be  now  united  I 

^^^^^^^^r  Atbtri  Plkt^  SauthrouM^  hear  your  Cmtntry  cnil  yoit. 

^^^^B  Great  Seward  ^half  »rn11  rhe  SovihroM^  Ukc  a  wily  diplomat, 

^^^^^T  With  promises  and  tfumTncry,  with  't  other,  this,  and  tliat 

^^B  Chtirttiton  Afet'cury,  1881,  Simff,  Ftrrt  Sumter, 

^^1  Of  all  the  mighty  nat}ofi»,  in  the  East  or  in  Ihi*  Went, 

^^H  Our  glorious  Southeni  nation  ix  Ihu^^reate^t  and  the  bent; 

^^H  We  have  room  for  all  true  Simthnm$^  with  our  n\a,t%  and  ham  attfurled, 

^^1  And  a  general  tnTitotioQ  io  the  pf^oplp  r»f  the  world. 

^V  Rehtlilun  Rtmrd,  Bongf&r  tht  Somih, 

Boverelga.     1,  One  of  the  peo]^ih>  uf  the  United  States;  a  voter. 
^^         2.  One  who  favors  the  (ho  calif d)  "*  doctrine  of  State  Sovereignty." 
^^P         Ni»iio»  ftjiid  that  he  could  mil  be  furved  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
^™^     Coofedcracy.  .  .  .  Instantly   the  "Muttrtiffns*'  in   attendance   pitched  into  tb« 

audacious  recusant,  and  bent  hiui  liU  he  could  not  stand.  —jVcic  Orttans  Cor, 

A',   r.  Trilmne,  1862. 

BovereignB  of  Industiy,     A  name  assumed  by  artisans  in  the  United 

■     Stattja,  who,  by  co-operative  iniiasuryij,  endeavor  to  secure  labor's 
products  at  cost,  dispensing  with  tniddlemen. 
Bosodont.     A  certain  or  uncertain  dentifrice,  extensively  made  known 

by  placards  on  fences  and  rocks  by  the  roadside. 
To  soK^e.     To  splash*     See  SoshU.  SVc^^ 

Space.     Floor.     Second  apace,  first  floor.     Massachusetts .  A 

^^Spake.     The  preterite  of  speak.     Tins  antiquated  word  is  still  heard 
^B    occasionally  from  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  in  conversation.  —  Pickering, 
Bpalt.    (Germ.  $palten.)    A  split.    New  Englatid.    Frovinciiil  in  Eng- 
land as  a  verb,  to  uptit.     Ilolinshed  (1577)  used  it  as  an  ailjective. 
Span.     (Dutch.)     A  span  of  horses  consists  of  two  ivf  nefirly  the  same 
color  I  and  otherwise  nearly  alike,  which  are  usually  harnessed  side 
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by  side.  The  word  signifies  properly  the  same  as  *'yoke"  when 
applied  to  horned  cattle,  from  buckling  or  fastening  together.  Bot 
in  America,  span  always  implies  resemblance  in  color  at  least;  it 
being  an  object  of  ambition  with  gentlemen  and  with  teamsters  to 
unite  two  horses  abreast  that  are  alike.  —  Webster,  Tliis  use  of  the 
word  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  English  dictionaries  or  glos- 
saries. 

To  span.  To  agree  in  color  or  in  color  and  size;  as,  **  The  horses  span 
well. "     New  England.  —  Webster. 

To  spancel.  1.  To  tie  the  hind  legs  of  an  animal,  particularly  a  cow 
when  milking.     Provincial  in  England. 

2.  To  prevent  a  crab  from  biting,  by  sticking  the  point  of  a  leg 
into  the  base  of  each  movable  claw. 

Span  Clean  or  Spandy  Clean.     Very  clean,  perfectly  clean. 

Spanish  Bayonet.  (Yucca  treculiana.)  A  name  commonly  given  to 
the  very  sharp-pointed,  rigid  leaves  of  a  species  of  Yucca  growing 
in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  The  fruit  is  edible  and 
resembles  the  papaw. 

The  cactus  growing  rank,  tortuoiu,  and  grotesqnely,  and  the  yacea,  or  SpamiUh 
bayonet^  here  a  low  clump  of  sharp-pointed,  stiff,  tu^-like  leaves,  indicated  our 
approach  to  Mexico.  —  OlmstecTt  Texas,  p.  138. 

Spare  Room.     Usually  a  furnished  chamber  for  a  guest;  also  called 

a  Spare  Chamber, 
To  spark  it.     To  court.     Used  chiefly  in  New  England. 

You  were  a  nation  sight  wiNcr  than  Brother  Jonathan,  Sister  Keziah,  poor  little 
Aniinadab,  and  all  the  rest ;  and,  above  all,  my  owny  towny  Lydia,  the  Deacon*8 
darlin'  darter,  with  whom  I  've  sparktd  it^  pretty  oftentimes,  so  late.  —  D.  Hum- 
phrtySf  The  Yankee  in  Emjlincl. 

, .  J  .  '  Miss  Sal,  I 's  going  to  say  as  how 

We 'II /!/>rtri  it  here  to  night; 
I  kind  of  love  you,  Sal,  I  vow, 
And  mother  said  I  might. 

J.  G.  Fessenden^  Song^  Yankee  Doodle. 
Some  think  I  ought  to  get  married,  and  two  or  three  have  tried  to  spark  it  with 
me;  but  I  never  listen  to  none  of  their  flattery.  —  Southern  Skttchts,  p.  120. 

Sparking.  **To  go  a  sparklny^^  is  to  go  a  courting.  A  common 
expression  in  the  Noilliern  States. 

Mr.  Justice  Crow  was  soon  overtaken;  Lieutenant-colonel  Simcoe  accosted 
him  roughly,  called  him  "Tory,"  nor  seemed  to  believe  his  excuses,  when,  in 
the  American  idiom  for  courtship,  he  said  "he  had  only  been  sparking.''''  —  Sim- 
coe^ Military  Journal,  p.  73. 

He  rolled  his  eyes  horribly,  and  said  that  that  was  the  way  the  young  men 
ca.«Jt  sheep's  ej-es  when  they  went  a  sparking.  —  Mrs.  Ciavers't  Western  Clear- 
ings,  p.  16. 
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And  knoiiirt  bow  t^mrHntf  *•  done,  lir  i 
Wttb  Jontthin  ph«  wu  right  glad 
To  b«%^e  m  littte  fun,  sir.  —  Sonff,  TanJut  Doodk, 

FiniJly  I  Awofe  that  if  I  ever  middled,  or  hftd  any  d«Alingf>  with  th«  reminlne 
geoder  agaia  in  tht  ^aHd^ghmt^  I  wUh  I  might  be  hangod.  —  McCUnk^ 
Bttdk't  Ctmrtakip, 

Spmrfte.  (Lat.  j»/>ama.)  Scattered;  thinly  iipreAd;  not  dense.  — 
P^  Mag.  This  word  has  been  regarded  as  of  American  urigin; 
but  it  is  found  in  Jamieson's  Dictionary  of  tlie  ScoLtiwh  Language. 
It  i»  in  common  u^e  in  America,  though  little  iLsed  in  England  — 
Warctster. 

Bparaely.     In  a  scattered  or  sparse  manner;  thinly,  —  Worcester. 

The  count ry  b«tween  Trinity  River  and  the  Minaifiaippi  Is  tpnrKly  settled,  con- 
taining \e*9  than  one  inhabititnt  ta  the  ftquare  miJe,  oil*  m  four  being  a  vUive.  — 
OtmstetTt  Texan,  p.  365. 

BpaiTow-Oraas.  A  vulgar  pronunciation  of  eaparaffUM  both  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  sometimes  in  the  New  York  market  contracted 
(o  ^^  ffroMS,^^      lie  nee  the  celebrated  charade  by  a  certain  alder- 


My  trit  ia  a  little  thing  vot  hops—  (^parraw >; 


My  second  brings  us  good  hay  crops  —'[gram]] 

>ta  with  mutton-cbopA^'(i^nno«vjnnMf). 
Pftfyt^  Anecdotes  of  tht  EntjlUk  LnnfpM^t^ 


My  whole  I  eata  with  mutton-cbopA- 


p,  W. 


Bpat.     1.  A  slap.     **  He  gare  me  a  npat  on  the  side  of  the  head." 

2.  A  petty  combat;  a  little  quarrel  or  diflftension.  A  vulgar  use 
of  the  word  in  New  England.  —  Wehiter. 

The  Natifinal  Bank  and  the  Mechanic's  lianking  Association  have  had  i  stand- 
ing apat  for  »ome  time.  •*  N,  IT,  Orm,  Atlc, 

We  do  not  believe  that  Messrs*  B tnd  W haT«  resigned  their  s«ats  in 

the  cabinet.  There  has  been  a  iqtat  of  course;  but  there  may  be  many  more 
l»efore  either  of  the  Secretaries  will  resign  $0,000  a  year.  —  JV.  Y.  Tribune 

To  apat.     L  To  slap. 

Tbe  little  I»l>el  leaped  up  and  down,  tpatting  her  hands.  —  Mdrffaret. 

2.  To  dispute  (  to  quarreL     A  low  word.     New  England* 

Speaker.     A  book  of  declamatory  pieces. 

Spec. 

flour. 


A  contraction  of  speetdathn ;  as,  *' lie  made  a  good  tpec  in 


Special  Deposit.  A  deposit  made  in  a  bank  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  depositor,  and  which  is  not  made  a  part  of  the  funds  of  the  bank 
to  be  used  by  it  in  its  business. 
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liabiiity  < 

CBllHrl 

A  pvteenlaplittitfid  to  a  pttftkalir  1 
)  or  td  «oe  pttrticalmr  mbject.  — /tt^fr  ^^A^Ty* 

Cer  s  ipeew.     A  gnmnaMMi^  hlnniifr  nrwMinnri>y  beuil  m 

vidi  in  wTili^.    Hw  *'  Kew  Toik 

>,^  Wveww,  of  Mij  19.  lasa.  Im  ^wacrilwng  a  siev  i 

nimri  «f  Ike  >ttif,  ^epavii  ipos  4*  ^tcm  «#  Ike  i 
Speck  Off  Spec.     A  bit;  i&  tbe  least;  m  Apectiie. 

1  iTiYlTf  lipMfitffferlAiMftfikAtki  tiMfiH  «««.  — &  Akit* 

Speck  and  AppigJPM      (Dnidb,  i^^  €m  mpptifje*.}     Pork  fat  and 

apfifea  cui  Bp  and  cooked  lqgeilier>    As 

•tin  nuide  ia  Xew  Tovk. 
SpecOf  Ibr  laeciodlei. 

My  na*  va»  wad  fo  p«t  oa  her  yea>,  aad  fsft — <-  —  ^Ve^fs  4 
Spell.     A  iom  of  work;  a  riebsitiide  of  labor.     Ofteti  u^  ia  a  tee- 

oodafj  aenae,  to  denote  a  iboit  torn,  a  Utile  Ume,  a  bout,  a  it; 

aad  la  applied  paiticiBlarly  to  work,  to  ticknf^,  or  to  tbe  vealber. 

CoDuooii  to  Eogiaiid. 

Tkdr  uA  m  m  i¥twi  m  Cbej  cftnnoc  cmdv«  M  abuvt  fw  inmn  u  •  di^^ 
iBt  «a  ■■BMiidiJ  ^^peOi*'  ikt  fcudae  «f  ficir tiaM  Ck^  vht  aet  al e»f«M 
aai  katks^  ^  Cmrtm. 

Gistt  tbmi  *•  kid  tlij  ^peiZ,  k*«  aov  my  tlia«  to  pat  ia  a  wwd.  --  <3arK« 
Cramtm  Glotmr§, 

Tbk  9«0«f  bed  wcatbfT,  tbo^  in  pmrnanv  wll-a^h  MttlMad  their  pivvi- 
MOB* ;  and,  when  at  Icagth  Aer  irere  able  la  nake  dM  sigaal  that  a  laadlaf 
voald  be  pcactieabte,  wafttfj  a  tweatj-iimt  haon  Alodc  fMBAiucd  on  tha  ladb 

VaChi^  a*«  ikA«  happened  in  this  qia«Tt«r  ftioce  my  last,  escepC  tht  Kitiac 
tl  «f  a  •ertre  tpttt  of  eold  wetttfaer  and  a  coaiidenble  fall  af  aMrv.  ->  LttUr  ^ 
tfaaryi  IToiiaii^fBa^  Dae.  fft,  17T&. 

A  fMtkt  eiiit7  ak  fooai  the  S.  £.  mahaa  me  hopa  that  we  v^  C"iag  la  hara 
a  wane  ipaH.  *  Kmm^  JrefCr  ExfiUm&mt,  TaL  L  p.  18L 

Inriih  SlartoB  atSd  he  had  ecnae  heane  €reai  ^  Savth,  when  he  had  heeo  |Kd* 
dlfi^a4pell.^CV«eictt,  Foar,  p»  M. 

Spaia  haa  ohulaad  a  bf«alhiac  ^dT  al  eoaie  dantiaa  ftvoi  ihe  internal  aoo- 
ralaioBa  which  bare,  thmaigh  to  aiaaj  yican,  laafiid  har  prQaperii|-.~A«il- 
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land  the  General  Tiave  gr>t  things  now  pretty  considerable  iniig:  pnbUr  af- 
£ain  go  on  easier  than  they  did  a  j^f  U  ai^u,  when  Mr.  Adams  was  rre»ideat.  — 
Mftfvr  Downmff^M  Lettert,  p,  35. 

The  Havana  *'  Prenza"  notice*  a  remarkable  Incident  as  ot]«  of  tiie  results  of 
the  thock  from  the  recent  terrible  explonioti.  No  le4«  than  the  resturatiun  lo 
reaanti  of  a  lady  of  that  city,  who  bad  entirely  lo»t  hi?r  mind  some  nix  months 
ago,  from  a  severe  and  protracted  qttU  of  aickneaa.  —  JV.  Y.  TrUnmt,  Uct.  19, 
1858. 
To  apolL    To  Telieve  by  taking  &  turn  lit  a  piece  of  work.  —  Worrester. 

I  wan  wmctimcs  permitted,  aAiin  indmli^pnre,  to  ^«//my  father  in  thi:  favorite 
employment  of  shelling  oortt.  —  Goodrich's  Recolkctianij  Vol.  L  p-  (J2. 

Bpelliag-Bee,  Ad  assemblage  ol  young  people  for  oomf>Gtitii?ii  hi 
spelling.  Sjftellinff'Bees  hml  their  origin  in  the  Western  States^  and 
such  wai  their  popularity  there  tliat  they  soon  extended  eastward 
to  Boston.  At  firsts  the  couij>etition  was  among  schcKil-uhildren  d^*f^*^jKm,\ 
for  prizes;  uext,  among  persons  of  more  mature  years.  In  Provi* 
dence  there  was  a  close  contest  between  the  girls  of  the  High  School 
and  the  Fru-shtnen  of  Brown  University,  in  which  the  hitter  came 
off  triumphant.  SpeUintj-BeE^  are  now  common  in  England,  de- 
tailed acoomiU  of  which  are  often  found  in  the  daily  newspapers 
of  Ixvndon,      See  Bee, 

8 pending-Money.     Small  sums  of  money  given  by  parents  or  others 

to  children,  which  they  generally  invest  in  sugar-plums,  fruiti  &c. 
Sparichil.     Among  the  XegroeA,  particularly  of  South  Carolina  and 

Georgia,  spiritual,  or  spiritual  shouting  when  at  prayer,  when  all 

unite. 
Shouting  may  be  to  any  tunc  :  our  cook's  cia«-iiflc«tion  into  **$perichih  "  and 

^'  ranniiyg  fpfrichiU*'  (6hoiit»),  or  the  designation  of  certain  ones  a^  song  '^jtist 

iittin'  *•  rouDd,  will  hardly  hold,  i a  atrictnes*.  —  Slave  Stmfft,  tdittd  6y  W.  F, 

Allen. 
Spice- Bush.     (Benzoin  odoriferum.)     A  plant,  called  also  Wild  All- 

apice  and  Fever-bu^nh,  formerly  uaed  as  a  substitute  for  allspice, 

and  also  valued  for  its  medicinal  properties. 

This  tani^lcd  thicket  on  the  bank  above 
Thy  b**iti|  how  thy  waters  keep  it  green  I 

there  the  ijpfee-dwA  lifta 

Her  leafy  latice«.  —  £fry  ini.  The  FoMittam, 

Spider,     A  cast-iron  frying-pan  with  three  legs. 

Spike  Team.     A  wagon  drawn  by  three  horse**,  or  by  two  oxen  and  a 

horse,  the  latter  leading  the  oxen  or  span  of  horses. 
To  aplll  Stock  is  to  throw  great  quantities  of  a  particular  stock  upon 

the   market,   sometimes  from    necessity,   but   oftf>ii    in    order    to 

•♦  break  "  tlie  price.  —  Medbertf, 
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Spilt-BCilk.     That  which  cannot  be  restored;  gone  beyond  recovtry. 
The  Democrftto  here  are  in  a  sUte  of  utter  collapse.    They  nre  crying  and 
cursing  too,  over  rpUltd  miik.    Kacii  faction  is  calling  the  other  hard  namet.— 
Lett,  from  Washington  in  N,  Y.  Tribune,  March  10,  1877. 

Spindle  City.  Lowell,  Massachusetts ;  so  called  from  its  many  cotton 
factories. 

A  letter  from  Lowell  says  the  *^  ^indie  dty  **  is  gradually  resuming  ita  steady 
hum  of  industry  and  wonted  business-like  appearance.  —  Sdenti/ic  Amerieam^ 
Jan.  23, 1858. 

To  spin  8treet-7arn.     To  go  gadding  about  the  streets. 

They  say  when  Sally  Hugle  ain't  a  tpinnin'  street-yam^  she  don't  do  nothin* 
but  write  poetry,  and  the  whole  heft  o*  the  house-keepin*  is  on  her  mother*! 
shoulders.  —  Widow  Bedott  Papers^  p.  149. 

Spiritist.     See  Spiritualist, 

Spirit-Land.  An  expression  which,  in  the  cant  of  the  rappers,  means 
the  abode  of  departed  spirits,  the  other  world. 

The  fragrance  we  fain  would  have  treasured  up  here, 
In  the  bright  qnrit4and  will  find  its  true  sphere. 

N.  Haven  Palladium. 

Spirit-Rapper.  A  person  who,  professing  to  act  as  a  ** medium" 
between  embodied  and  disembodied  spirits,  interprets  raps  pro- 
duced by  an  unseen  agency  on  tables,  floors,  &c.,  as  messages  from 
the  other  world. 

Bpirit-Rapplngs.  Rappings  supposed  to  be  produced  by  disembodied 
spirits. 

From  what  I  learned  in  my  observation  of  mesmerism,  I  am  so  far  aware  of 
the  existence  of  rarely  used  and  undeveloped  powers  and  capacities  in  the  brain 
as  to  disapprove  very  stronply  the  gratuitous  supposition,  in  the  spirit-rapping 
case,  of  pure  imposture  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  presence  of  departed  spirits 
on  the  other.  —  Hornet  Martineau'a  Letter,  Autabioyraphy,  Vol.  II.  p.  331. 

Spiritual.     A  Mormon  concubine.     See  Spiritual  Wife. 

Spiritual  Funeral.  A  funeral  conducted  after  the  fashion  of  the 
believers  in  spiritualism. 

A  spiritual  funeral  was  held  at  Lowell  lately,  over  the  remains  of  J.  B.  Smith. 
Miss  Emma  Houston  prayed,  and  the  dead  Smith  spoke  throui,'h  her.  The  wife 
and  family  of  the  deceased,  instead  of  putting;  on  black,  dressed  in  white,  with 
white  shawls,  and  bonnets  trimmed  with  white.  —  {Baltimore)  Sun,  3\x\y  12, 
1858. 

Spiritualism.  The  old  doctrine,  revived  of  late  years  in  this  country, 
and  which  has  gained  numerous  converts,  that  the  spirits  of  the 
departed  can  and  do  communicate  with  the  living  through  the  so 
called  "  spiritual  mediums." 

Spiritualist.     A  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  spiritualism. 
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Bpirltual  Medifim.     See  Medium. 

Spljitual  Wife,  or  simply  Bpiritnal.  A  Mormon  extra  wife  or  con- 
cubine. So,  an  lunong  the  MiUerited  in  1843,  at  Athol,  Ma^^., 
except  that  they  claimed  such  a  companion  jw  only  a  Rpiritual 
partner. 

Tbe»«  ETLtn  wives  ««  known  by  lundry  designations;  iome  call  them  **»pir%t- 
uaU^*'  otbem  *' seated  ones;  *'  our  rantllmljf  h  fond  of  calling  them  **f!xinK/'  and 
the  tone  in  which  «he  brings  it  out  ts  hi  the  last  degree  contemptuous.  —  Lif» 
among  the  Jttjrnwm^  Pwt»nm'$  Matj.^  Vol.  VI,  p.  147. 

Bplt-BalL  Paper  partly  masticatM  and  then  eject4?d  from  the  month. 
A  Chicago  newspaper  thxiB  speaks  of  the  closing  of  a  session  of  the 
IlliBois  General  Assembly :  — 

A  BaUklavA  of  jr/nV-^iit^.  «  ,  ,  Meittbera  pr«»ent  indulged  in  the  wildeat  torn* 
foolerv',  duRg  paper-batU.  Sec. 

8pit-Curl.  A  detached  lock  of  hair  curled  npon  the  temple ;  probably 
from  having  been  at  first  plastered  into  shape  by  the  saliva.  It  ig 
now  understood  that  the  mucilage  of  quince-seed  is  used  by  the 
ladies  for  this  purpose. 

You  may  prate  of  your  lipn  and  yrhur  teeth  of  pearl, 
And  your  eyes  so  bri^hfly  flaiihijipf ; 
Mv  »on)i^  »halt  he  of  that  mUmi  euri 
Whicli  ihroatetiB  my  heart  to  itna^ih  in. 

BinUm  Traiueript,  Oct.  30,  1858, 

Splendiferous.     Splendid;  fine.     A  factitious  word  used  only  in  ie.«it. 

To  my  mind,  a  tpUmUftrGUB  woman  and  a  fir5t-<!hop  hone  are  the  noblest 
works  of  creation.  —  Sam  Slick,  i/umnn  Nnture^  p.  280. 

There  's  som^thini^  so  fuscinathig  in  th*?  fir^t  blush  of  evening  that  it 's  enongh 
to  make  a  man  fttrip  off  hiB  jacket  of  mortality,  and  Rwtni  the  golf  of  death, 
for  the  sake  of  reachinfr  ihe  tftlrndi/trom  i^jilcndors  that  decorate  the  oppoiiiUi 
ibor«.  —  Dotc*M  Sermung,  Vol.  L  p.  H^. 

An  itinerant  jrospeller  was  holding  forth  to  a  Kentuckian  audi- 
ence^ on  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  — 

♦*  Heaven,  my  beloved  hearer*/'  Mid  he»  *'  if  a  glorioiw,  a  beautiful,  a  tjtten- 
diferout^  an  am^Uferoiw  place.  Eye  hath  not  neen,  ear  hath  not  heard»  it  has 
not  entered  into  the  imagination  of  any  (^racker  in  thene  herti  dlgginf^a  what 
eanytiigi  on  the  juM  made  perfect  have  up  thar." 

It  is  singular  that  Draytont  the  poet  of  Queen  Elizabt^th^s  time, 
should  have  coined  a  similar  word,  ^plendidious^  as  well  as  the  word 
tplend^rous:  — 

Celestial  brightneas  teij^ed  on  hia  face, 
Tliat  did  the  wond'rin^  Ismidite^  am  axe, 
When  he  returned  fmm  that  Mivcreif^  pince. 
Bit  birows  eneimled  with  tiArntivlitmt  rayM. 

ifoifj,  kit  Birth  and  Miractet,  B.  SL 
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Split.  L  A  division;  dissension.  A  word  in  nnrrent  u^e,  both  id 
England  and  in  this  country,  although  not  yet  iu  (hr-  dictinnariej*. 

The  (ierv  spirit  which  has  occa«ioDed  AJplit  among^  the  British  Art!h«o]o|^ftte 
woulil  Appear  nut  yet  to  have  burned  itself  out,  ikc^  — Lonttf/n  Athenmum^  850, 

Tlic  *piilt  ill  the  Whijif  orffanizrttion,  if  it  come  to  arty  thing  aeriniiw,  will  extfnrl 
beyond  the  Prefttdeiilial  ekciioa.  ^  Lttter  Jrom  Botton,  Nkw  Ytftk  Herald^ 
June  at,  1818. 

2,  A  rapid  pace  or  rate  of  going.  **  He  went  full  ifpUt  *'  i,  e.  as 
hard  ad  he  could  drive.  **  To  go  like  »plit^^  is  a  common  expres- 
sion in  New  England* 

There  wa*  no  o.T-teain!i<  [in  New  Yorkl  such  as  we  have  lit  Dowtiinjprville ;  but 
there  was  uo  end  tn  tho  one-ho*9  teaip^,  going'  like  fplU  all  <>v<?r  the  city.  — 
Major  Downinff^  Mntj^aij  in  Ktw  I'utk,  p.  64. 

To  split.     To  go  at  iir  rapid  pace ;  to  drive  or  dash  along. 

The  Ihin^  tuk  firHt-rate,  and  I  net  the  nig^em  aHlnimmin'  and  lifin'  as  tiard  aa 
they  could  tplH  riij^it  afore  the  cabin  <biur,  —  Mojor  Jones' »  CQurt4fttp. 

Split- Foot,      Old  Split  Pvot,  A  term  for  the  devi!.     Mr.  Lowell,  in 
speaking  of  the  preachers  on  the  Southern  plantations,  sayar  — 
Tliey  go  it  like  iin  Ericsson's  ten^iOM  power  cokne  m^lne. 
An*  make  ote  S^it  Foet  wmcb  and  iquimi,  for  all  he  's  tmeA  to  Pinj^ein*, 

LotctU^  Thtr  Bltjlotp  PttpertL 

Split-Ticket.  When  two  or  raore  important  offices  are  to  Vie  filled  at 
the  same  time,  the  "  wire-pullers  "  of  each  party  select  the  men  they 
wish  their  party  to  support,  and  print  their  names  on  a  ticket  to  be 
deposited  in  the  l>allot-box.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that 
individuals  choose  t^  think  for  themselves,  and  consequently  eraaa 
one  or  more  of  the  names  and  Rubstitute  otliers  more  to  their  liking. 
This  is  c  a  tied  a  .^plit  iiclet^  also  a  scratch  ticket. 

Splornin.  A  etplurging;  great  noise  or  fuss  on  slight  oceasion  and 
with  little  effect. 


New  England.    It  is  Plash.  Splash, 


Splosh.     The  same  as  Spoxh^  &c. 
Lat.  Palva-^Poahy  which  see. 

Splnrgat    Emphatic  for  large,    A  hluatering  demonatTation ;  a  swagger, 
dash. 

MemWrt  of  CongreHs  fhould  not  forget  when  Senator  Benton  wi»  ihinning 
around,  making  what  they  call  in  Mii»Rourl  a  great  t^urtfe^  to  get  gold.  >-  JST.  K. 
Com.  Adv.,  llec.  13,  1845.' 

Prenident  Polk  and  the  Ijoco-Foco  party  have  been  for  ^ome  time  past  ardu- 
ously engaged  upon  a  work  known  as  '*  Mexico  in  Slice*,"  The  lirst  »\ki\ 
'^TexaA/^  caused  quite  a  »enMtioa;  the  ftecond.  California  and  New  Mexico,  i^ 
BOW  making  a  qtlmrge;  and  the  third,  "The  Sierra  Madrc/'  ia  andcr  wtv.^ 
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Did  you  9M  Major  Cooii*»  wife  when  she  came  in?  Didn't  nh^  cat  ■  tplmrgt  f 
I  ODver  did  iee  tiuch  an  Affected  rrtrter  ma  »he  in  aJl  my  bom  dHyn.  —  Friidlo«» 
Bttloti  Pnperg,  p.  67. 

To  splurge.  To  make  a  blustering  demonstration  in  ordi>r  Uy  pro- 
duce an  effect;  to  swagger,  cut  a  da^h,  A  t'erm  in  common  u.s« 
in  the  South  and  West,  and  recently  in  New  England, 

The  Rev.  Dr.  S-  H.  Cox  thus  defines  the  word  an  we  use  it:^ — 
**The  word  *  gpiurgf  ^  is  indeed  an  instance  of  our  o\im  cis-attantic 
coinage,  a  pronncialism  probably  not  yet  in  any  diclionary;  yet 
meaning  a^^  if  a  great  rtx*k  of  the  mountain,  disintegrated  from  it« 
summit,  should  ru^h  and  bound,  portentous  and  avalanched,  into  a 
silver  lake  at  its  foot,  there  making  an  uproarious  splaab,  boring 
ita  momentous  way  through  the  |>arted  and  the  frighted  waves,  and 
after  dashing  the  spray  in  all  directions  bur^'ing  itself,  in  forgotten 
repose,  under  congenial  mud  at  the  Itottom;  w>  gone  for  ever  from 
Bight,  from  thought,  from  upper  air,  and  all  the  ways  of  men ;  thus 
meaning,  — the  low  aim  of  making  a  considerable  sensation  at  least 
once  in  society.*' 

Cousin  Pete  w«j  tlmr  apturs^*  about  in  the  biggest,  with  hi»  dAndy-cnt  trow- 
■era  ind  big  wfaiiken.  —  Mnjor  Jones'*  Ctmrtthipf  p»  101. 

Well,  them  wi»  great  timu?,  but  nfiw  the  tettlements  x»  got  too  thick  fbr  them 
to  iptuffft,  -^ParUr^s  TaltMofthe  South^wtMt,  p.  64. 

Spoils,  i.  e.  the  spoils  of  office.  The  pay  and  emolument«i  of  official 
station,  specifically  r»^f erred  to  as  tlic  leading  induc**ment8  to  par- 
tisan activity,  and  as  di.stinct  from  jx>litical  zeal  generally. 

It  has  been  astierted  thai  to  the  irictors  belong  the  tpoiU.  Let  uk  detenu ine 
that  w*i  will  be  the  victor*,  and  that  if  we  mtj*t  have  the  iqioiU  they  shall  be 
appropriated  to  the  good  of  the  country.  —  Spttrh  of  Hon,  Mr.  Mortktad, 
June,  1S48. 

Men  looking  to  the  ^tAU  care  not  fbr  princtplefi,  whether  they  be  of  the  North 
or  of  the  South.  —  Wa^ln^n  Cor,  of  N,  T,  dm.  Adv. 

It  iJi  e«tirniitcd  that  there  are  at  least  sixty  ihootiind  offlce-holdem  nader  the 
general  a[|nifni<^tnilioTi,  and  thjit  the  aniount  of  plunder  nnnujilly  distributed  by 
govenrrm-nl  Is  equal  to  forty  uiiltictiiA  of  di>llari»,  which  i.*  ex|H'iuli'Li  in  a  thoiip^aod 
and  one  wavf.  The  party  which  hfn*  the  command  of  tht'^^e  office -bolder?,  and 
the  scattering;  of  this  va«t  amount  of  tpoiU^  is  poaaessed  of  a  potent  weapon  — 
N.  Y,  Heratd,  June,  1848. 

PoOticM  i^  nothini;  more  nor  less  than  a  rac«  for  a  purse,  a  gam«  for  the  stakes, 
a  battle  for  the  fpuili.  —  Dote*i  Strmotu,  Vol.  I.  p.  tlfi, 

SpoUs.Bnd  gpmh  alone,  is  what  animate*  the  Democnitic  party,  A  solid  Sottth 
isorf^niztn^  for  a  ^rand  raid  on  the  national  treasury,  —  propttsiof?  to  make  the 
government  pay  ail  the  expenses  of  the  war,  ,  .  ,  while  the  same  party  at  Iht 
North  JH  squabbling  over  the  ipoiU  ofojfice.  —  New  York  Times. 

BpoUfiman.     One  who  has  obtained  or  is  seeking  spoilt. 
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Men  n©w  the  famrites  of  spoiUmcnf  plutf  tn^  for  the  i 
dency]i  may  oink  into  oblivion  or  obKurlty^  and  mi 
oUjicuritv  mav  ri»c.  —  JV.  V,  Utrald. 
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Spondoolics,     Money* 

TiiK  Sro3iDOi)Lica*  —  We  onderMtAfid  that  the  ainount  deiXMUted  in  Uic  New- 
port Savings  Bank  is  riiing  9800,000, —by  about  five  bimdred  and  thirty 
depoeiton.  —  N^tppmi  Stmt. 

During  the  late  war,  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  was  sometimes  in 
arrears.  Great  joy  was  therefore  manifested  when  it  was  known  thAt 
the  money  was  coming,  as  ia  the  following  stanza:  — 

But  cheer  up,  boyft,  tt  *s  earning, 

Sure  as  rata  it  *s  on  the  way. 
Won't  we  have  a  time  thoug^h,  soldiers. 

When  we  fjjet  hold  ufxhui  backpay? 
The  apcmduUch  niu5t  come  down,  boys,— 

Thai  ia  all  [  have  to  say, 

iiomj,  Wktrt  it  thai  Back  Pa  ft 

A  lurabcT-dealer  in  Indiana*  with  a  view  of  Btirring  into  financial 
activity  his  dilatory  creditors,  appended  to  his  bill-heads  a  circular 
letter  urging  payment  of  \\\s  accounts,  closing  as  follows:  — 

Now  Itt'tt  have  (he  tpondutickt,  and  «tie  how  aweet  and  pretty  I  can  imik  upon 
joa.  ^'Harper* §  Mag.^  for  April,  18IG,  p.  7tH). 
The  man  who  ha^^  tpomtulncs^ 

And  will  pve  liii  neighbor  none, 
He  nbaij't  have  anv  of  my  tpondulnct^ 
When  his  fptimiulna  art:  gone. 

Colltyc  SoHfft,  Hamilton^  p.  143* 

Spooks    (Dutch.)   A  ghost;  hobgoblin,     A  tenn  much  used  in  Ne 
York.     This  word  haa  been  adopted  by  the  English  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

At  one  time,  I  met  ihtipook  in  the  fonii  of  a  very  tall  black  man,  accompanied 
by  a  large  dog*  —  Amttmtn't  Souih  Africa- 

Jealoui  fellows  don't  bclicv  in  spookt^  and  they  are  about  the  only  folks  who 
ever  aee  any*  —  Josh  BUlintft^  Wwia^  p,  <M>7. 

Spoon.     *^To  do  busiDesa  with  a  big  $poon  '^  is  the  same  as  to  *'  cut 

a  bi^  swfith.*' 
Spoon  VictualB.     Food  eaten   with   a  spoon.     In   England,  called 
spoon-meat. 

Yet  feed  them  and  cram  them,  (ill  purse  do  lack  chink, 
No  ^pcNMl-meaf ,  no  belly-full,  laborera  (htnk. 

TttMer.  eJof/  Iltubafulry  (1673),  ch,  xxxvii.  V.  87. 

Spoon-'Wood.     (Kalmia  lati/aita,)    So  called  **  because  the  Indiami 
used  to  make  their  spoonn  and  trowelii  of  this  tree.*'  —  Kalm^  Travels 
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Spoops.     A  FiUy  fellow;  a  tioo<lle.     **He's  a  «poops/'  i.e.  weak- 

uii  tided.     New  Engliind* 
8poop«ie*     A  ailly  fellow;  the  same  as  **  spoops.*^ 
Sports.     A  sporting  character;  a  gambler. 

One  of  the  fraternity  of  gnniblers,  finding  it  hard  to  get  a  living, 

thus  wrote  to  the  **  New  York  Tribane,**  April,  1877,  for  advice  i  — 

The  question  which  I  want  answered  is.  How  in!  we  t«  live?  I  know  two  to 
tkre«  tboiijiand  ^ptti-U  tioatinjf  now  on  the  mb  of  aUveraity.  Uftviog  tievitr  t«cu 
tr»ined  to  hard  work;,  we  c«n*t  do  iL 

Sportsman.     A  term  often  applied  to  a  gambler, 

Sposcn,     A  corrupt  pronunciation  of  suppming, 

Sposh.  A  mixture  of  enow  and  water;  also  water  partially  frozen, 
Stje  Slush,  The  '*  New  York  Tribune/'  Nov.  25,  1845,  in  speaking 
of  the  falling  of  rain  and  snow  at  the  same  time,  adds:  — 

The  momtng  waa  btue  «nd  streaked,  und  the  streets  were  one  shtning  level  of 
bt*ck  JSpcMA, 

Spot  1.  A  boatman  on  the  ^li.s^ii.ssippj,  being  asked  how  he  man- 
aged to  secure  sleeping  time,  answered,  **  I  sleep  in  »poU ;  '^  that  ia, 
at  intervals,  by  snatches. 

2.  Merchandise  and  cotton  on  the  sput,  ready  for  delivery.  Cotton 
is  often  sold,  which  the  st'ller  has  not  in  store,  but  which  he  agrees 
to  deliver  at  a  future  time,  as  may  be  agreed  on. 

PHcet  mled  steady  at  13  ct«.  f«r  middlings,  upland,  and  Gulf,  but  witba  tu»- 
Uin«d  advance  on  ipots  attd  futures.  —  N.  F.  Trihunt,  Prkt»  Current. 

The  New  York  market  opened  yesterday  with  ^tot  mtddljiig?  quiet  and  steady 
at  11^  eta. —  Providence  Journal. 

To  spot.  1.  To  mark  a  tree  by  cutting  a  chip  from  its  side.  Maine. 
See  Blaze. 

2.  A  term  used  by  policemen  for  marking  or  identifying  a  thief 
or  other  suspected  person.  It  is  of  recent  origin,  and  in  also  used 
in  England.     See  Shaft ow* 

It  is  the  hu^JnesA  of  all  policemen^  but  more  especially  of  ditecliveii,  to  ^'jjpo*** 
bnrglam,  thieves,  gsnibler»,  and  all  virdators  of  the  law.^A".  T.  Trihunt. 

The  five  pickpockets  whosio  names  are  jfiven  were  detained  in  the  celU  all 
night,  and  were  ye»terday  taken  to  the  I>eputy>  ofliw,  where  they  were  "shown 
up/'  Ml  that  they  might  be  again  ^^qnttted.**  They  were  then  told  to  go^  and 
they  went  in  a  great  state  of  iodigoatioa.  —  N,   T*  Timt*, 

Spotter.     A  detective. 

An  immense  amnunt  of  ingenuity  has  been  «xpeaded  in  biring  ^pofieri  and 
detective*  to  watch  the  men.  —  Prtrnthnce  Frtu. 

Sponti  to  go  op  the.     See  Go  up  the  Spout, 
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Bpouty.  Wet  clay  land  is  called  in  the  West  '*  spouty  land,"  possibly 
because,  when  trodden  upon,  the  water  gpouU  up  through  any  holea 
-  or  depressions  in  the  surface. 

Spread.  1.  A  bed-spread;  a  sort  of  day  covering  over  the  quilt. 
New  England. 

2.  A  grand  dinner  or  other  entertainment.  In  Pennsylvania,  a 
"second  spread"  is  some  kind  of  preserved  fruit  put  on  bread 
after  the  butter. 

3.  A  spread  contract  is  a  broker's  phrase.  It  means  a  contract 
giving  the  holders  the  privilege  of  either  buying  or  selling  any  par- 
ticular stock,  at  a  stipulated  price,  within  a  definite  time.  From 
this  fact  it  is  sometimes  called  a  double  privilege.     See  Straddle, 

Spread-Bagle.  1.  The  national  emblem  of  the  United  States,  an 
eagle  with  out-spread  wings. 

2.  This  term  is  frequently  used  among  stock  speculators.  A 
broker,  satisfied  with  small  profits,  and  not  disposed  to  involve 
himself  in  large  transactions,  sells,  say  one  hundred  shares  Erie 
Railroad  stock  at  fifty-eight,  buyer  sixty  days,  and  at  the  same  time 
buys  the  same  quantity  at  fifty-seven,  seller  sixty  days.  The  differ^ 
ence  in  this  case  in  the  price  is  one  per  cent,  which  would  be  so 
much  profit,  without  any  outlay  of  capital,  provided  both  contracts 
run  their  full  time.  Having  sold  buyer's  option  sixty  days,  and 
bought  seller's  option  sixty  days,  the  time  is  equal ;  but  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  does  not  control  the  option  in  either  case.  The  buyer 
can  call  when  he  pleases,  which  will  compel  the  ^*  spread  eagle  ^^ 
operator  to  deliver;  and  tlie  seller  may  deliver  any  time,  which 
would  compel  the  broker  to  receive.  If  he  has  capital  to  carry,  the 
result  would  not  differ  from  that  anticipated ;  but,  if  not,  he  may  be 
caught  in  a  tight  place,  and  suffer  serious  losses.  It  is,  on  the 
whole,  rather  dangerous  business,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as 
buying  or  selling  on  time  for  a  rise  or  fall  in  market  value.  —  Hunt-s 
Merchant's  Mag.,  Vol.  XXXVII. 

3.  Used  adjectively,  as  "  spread  eagle  rhetoric." 

In  a  notice  of  a  book  on  the  "Mission  of  the  North  American 
People,"  by  William  Gilpin,  Philadelphia,  1873,  in  the  "  Historical 
Mag.,"  for  Sept.,  1873,  we  read:  — 

This  beautiful  volume  is  certainly  a  very  singular  one,  combining  in  its  con- 
tents much  information  .  .  .  with  very  much  more  of  that  slam-bang,  iprtnd- 
eayle  literature  which  has  made  George  Francis  Train  so  notorious  the  world 
over. 
Spread-Eagleiam.     The  peculiarities  of  spread-eagle  persons. 

Sprtad-toffUUm,  coupled  with  violent  abuses  of  England  and  her  institutions. 
Cor.  N.  Y.  Tribune. 
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Spread-Eaf^e  Style.  A  compound  of  exaggemtioD,  effrontery ^  bom- 
bust,  and  ertravart^nce,  mixed  metaphors,  platitudes,  defiant 
threats  thrown  at  the  world,  and  irreverent  appeals  flung  at  the 
Supreme  Being* — North  American  Review^  Oct.,  1858. 

To  spread  one's  aelf.  To  exert  one*3  self  ostentatiously;  perhaps 
from  tbe  peacock,  like  the  ItaMan  paponegffiarsi. 

Ws  deipstched  Cullen  to  prepiire  A  dinner.  He  had  pronii>ed«  to  u»e  his  own 
vxpnukmt  to  iprtad  HmMet/'m  the  prcpuration  of  this  meal.  —  Nnmmond^  Wild 
Norikim  Sctm*^  p,  266. 

Ho«#  Allen  [the  jndfcc]  motioted  the  balcony  of  the  hotel,  «nd,  rollJng  up  hii 
■Isevea,  ^rtad  kimttif  for  an  unuiually  bnlliant  effort  —  SoHtkrm  Sk^ffkt*. 

At  tehool,  on  great  oceaaionfl,  before  company,  the  Snperinfendeal  (a*  Tom 
sxpfeeaed  it)  had  alwa^nt  made  this  boj  come  out  and  iprtmt  himKlf,  ^-  Mark 
Twainy  Tom  Satrtftr^  p.  i6. 

To  spree  it.     To  get  intoxicated. 

If  a  young  man  creates  his  own  ruination  by  going  it  loose  and  tpreting  U 
tight,  it  ti  surely  a  disgrace.  -"Dom^t  Strmmut. 

To  sprlng'bag.  To  exhibit  the  udder  ns  filling.  Said  of  cows,  &c,, 
as  soon  to  bear  young.     New  England, 

Spring  Fever.  The  listless  feeling  caused  by  the  first  sudden  increase 
of  t^aini^rature  in  spring.  It  is  often  said  of  a  laxy  fellow,  "  He 
has  got  the  spring  fever." 

Spring-Keeper.  A  salamander  or  small,  Lizard-shaped  animal*  found 
in  springs  and  fresh  water  riinilets,  whence  the  Dame,  See  Water- 
dogf. 

Sprouts.  A  bunch  of  twigs.  Hencn,  **  to  put  one  through  a  course  of 
iprouis  '*  is  to  give  him  a  good  drubhing. 

Shepard,  Morris»ey*»  trainer,  has  taken  up  htfl  qcuuters  at  the  honse  of  his 
▼eiy  particular  old  friend,  Austraimn  Kelly,  where  he  will  doubtless  be  happy 
to  see  any  gentlemen  who  want  to  h^pui  through  the  oecessAiy  oowrte  qf  prelim- 
inarj  jprouU  before  they  can  win  the  laureb  of  the  P.  R.  [prise  ringl*  — N.  Y, 
Tribune,  Nov.  1, 1868, 

Spruce.  (Various  species  of  Abies.)  1.  A.  nigra,  or  black  spruce, 
an  evergreen  tree  abounding  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  2.  {Ahiei^  Cannr/tvix/^. ) 
Heraloek  spruce.  3.  (^Ahies  exeeUa.)  Norway  spruce.  The  wood 
of  the  latter  is  known  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  white  deal  or 
Chrixfinna  deal  4,  (Ahte.^  alba.)  Single  or  white  Rpruce,  a  slender, 
tftpering  tree  growing  in  swamps  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  closely  resembling  the  black  spruce,  but  having 
leaves  of  a  lighter  green,  whence  it  derives  it  oanie*  —  Graj/* 
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Bpmoe-Beer.    A  fermented  beverage  tinctured  with  the  leaYes  and 

small  branches  of  spruce,  or  with  the  essence  of  spruce. 
Bpmoed  up.    Made  neat  or  fine.     *'  She 's  quite  spruced  up  to-day," 

t.  e,  well-dressed. 
Sprung.     Tipsy,  intoxicated. 

He  reckoned  they  were  a  little  bit  sprung.  —  ifn.  Stowe^  Dred,  Vol.  L  p.  87. 
Spry.     Lively;  active;  nimble;  quick  in  action. —  Worcester. 

This  word  is  much  used  in  familiar  language  in  New  England. 
It  is  not  in  the  English  dictionaries,  but  Jennings  notices  it  among 
the  provincialisms  of  Somersetshire. 
She  is  as  qny  as  a  cricket.  —  Margaret,  p.  58. 

**How  are  you,  Jeremiah  ?  "     "  Why,  I  *m  kinder  sorter  middlin*,  Mr.  Slide, 
what  you  call  considerable  nimble  and  spryV  — Sam  Slick, 
Know  ye  the  land  where  the  sinking  sun 
Sees  the  last  of  earth  when  the  day  is  done  ? 
Where  yellow  Asia,  withered  and  drj-. 
Hears  Young  America,  sharp  and  Jipry, 
J^mtji  ^'7f7-  With  thumb  in  his  vest,  and  a  quizzical  leer, 

(}  Sing  out,  "  Old  Fogie,  come  over  here !  ** 

CoszefU,  Cali/omian  BaOad, 

Spunk.  1.  Mettle;  spirit;  vivacity. —  BrocketVs  Glossary,  A  collo- 
quial word,  considered  in  England  extremely  vulgar.    See  Punk, 

I  admire  your  independent  spirit,  Dooliltle.  I  like  to  have  people  think  well 
of  themselves.  You  have  convinced  me  of  your  ^fmnk,  I  am  your  friend.— 
D.  Humphreys,  The  Yankee  in  England. 

2.  Anger.     Connecticut. 
To  spunk  up.     To  show  pluck;  to  manifest  a  disposition  to  fight. 
Spunky.     1.    Mettlesome;   spirited;  vivacious.     A   colloquial  word, 
which  Forby  mentions  as  provincial  in  Norfolk,  England. 
2.  Angiy.     Connecticut. 
Squaddy.     Short  and  fat.      A  vulgar  word  formed  from  squat ,  or 
perhaps  a  corruption  of  squabby, 

I  had  hard!  V  got  seated,  when  in  came  a  great,  stout,  fat,  squaddy  woman.  — 
Major  Doicning,  May-day. 

To  Bquale.  To  throw  a  stick  or  other  thing  with  violence,  and  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  skims  along  near  the  ground.  New  England.  — 
Pickering'' s  Vocab.  Scaling  stones  (upon  the  water)  was  a  common 
New  England  expression  for  what  English  boys  call  "  making  ducks 
and  drakes.''     See  Skale. 

In  England,  sqnoUing  is  used  for  throwing  some  material  not  easily 
managed.  Jennings  properly  says,  **  to  fling  with  a  stick;  '*  and  he 
might  have  added,  with  a  stick  made  imequally  heavy  by  being 
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loaded  at  one  end.  —  ffalUweU,     To  throw  a  stick,  aa  at  41  cock. 
West  of  England.  —  Grate* 

Squalmish.  Used  in  the  aame  sense  as  qualmish,  and  perhaps  more 
used  among^  the  illiterate,  A  sickness  of  the  Bfcrjmjich ;  a  desire  to 
vomit.  *^  Are  you  sea-sick  ?  ^'  **  Not  exactly^  but  I  feel  a  little 
nqualmtMh,*^ 

Squantiim.  1 .  Among  the  Naumkeag  Indians  of  Massachusetts,  their 
evil  spirit, 

Tvr  their  reltgioa,  th«y  do  worehip  two  Gods.  The  good  Gi>d  they  cmU  TaDtum ; 
■nd  their  evil  God,  whom  they  fear^  they  call  Sfimnittm. — Aimati  ofSaUm^  2d  cd., 
Vol.  L  p-  2C. 

2.  The  name  of  a  species  of  fon  known  to  the  Nantucket  folks, 
which  m  thuM  described  by  the  *'  Xt?w  York  Mirror:  *'  A  party  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  go  to  one  of  the  famous  watering-pLices  of 
resortf  where  they  fiiih,  dig  clams,  talk,  laugh,  sin^,  dance,  play, 
bathe »  sail,  eat,  and  have  a  general  **  good  time.''  The  food  gen- 
erally consists  of  chowder,  baked  clams,  and  fun.  No  one  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  sacred  circle  who  will  take  offence  at  a  joke,  and  evei*y 
one  ij  expected  to  do  his  and  her  part  towards  creating  a  general 
laugh.  Any  mim  who  speak.i  of  business  affaira  (excepting  matri- 
mony) is  immediately  reproved,  and  on  a  second  offence  publicly 
chastised.  Care  is  thrown  to  ttie  wind,  politic+i  discarded,  war 
ignored,  pride  humbled,  stations  levelled,  wealth  scorned,  virtue 
exalted,  and — this  is  ^^  tquantum.^''  Probably  from  Indian  place- 
names,  as  one  in  or  near  Quincy,  Maiis. 

I  iri«h  to  all-fired  euiAAh  I  wa^  to  home,  doin'  chore»  about  house,  or  hajcla* 
round  with  Chttrity  Baker  ajid  the  rest  of  the  gnU  at  a  fqmtfUum  —  IFwe,  TaUt 
/or  the  MariH*^, 

In  Rhode  Island  is  a  **  Sqnantura  Club,**  consi sting  of  several 
hundi-ed  members,  which  has  several  buildings  on  a  small  island  in 
Narragansett  Bay,  two  miles  from  Providence,  where  an  excellent 
table  is  sensed.  The  shtdl-fish  for  which  these  waters  are  justly 
celebrated  are  here  served  in  every  varifity.  Large  parties  from 
New  York,  Boston,  and  other  New  England  cities,  are  frequently 
entertained  here  during  the  summer. 

Square.     1.  Unqualified. 

Tht  Republicans  and  ■  portion  of  th«  Democrats  an  in  favor  of  a  tquart  vote 
whether  .lefTervon  Davia  ahall  be  exempted  from  llie  beneAU  of  the  amnesty  bilb 
Providenee  J<mmai. 

2.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  this  term  is  applied  to  the  open  spaces 
caused  by  the  junction  of  several  streets,     **  Chatham  Square^*  and 
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**  Franklin  Square ''  are  triangles  I    The  same  term  is  used  to  denote 
an  area  of  four  sides  with  houses  on  each  side. 

On  the  square.  To  be  on  the  square  is  to  tell  the  truth,  not  to 
prevaricate. 

And  I  asks,  **  Is  this  Nation  a  White  Man*8, 
And  is  generally  things  on  the  aquare  t 

Bret  Harte,  Poems,  TnOkJul  James,  p.  79. 

Mr.  J.  Ross  Browne,  while  riding  with  the  stage-driver  in  Califor- 
nia, who  was  relating  some  marvellous  story,  said :  — 

*•  Is  that  true,  driver  ?  " 

*'  True  !  **  said  the  man,  indignantly. 

**  Is  it  oti  the  aquare^  I  mean  ?  " 

*'  Stranger/*  said  he,  solemnly,  **  I  don't  make  a  habit  o*  lyin* :  when  I  lie,  I  kin 
lie  as  good  as  anybody ;  but,  generally  speakin*,  Vmonthe  square** — Adventures 
in  the  Apache  Country^  p.  326. 

Square  Meal.     A  full  meal;  as  much  and  of  as  great  a  variety  as  one 

can  eat. 

The  transition  from  the  luxurious  tables  of  the  East  to  the  square  meals  of  the 
West  is  fortunately  gradual ;  and  by  the  time  the  traveller  reaches  Omaha  he 
is  prepared  for  hog  amd  hominy^  or  whatever  else  may  be  presented.  —  MeChtre, 
Through  the  Rocky  Mountains,  p.  30. 

Elsewhere  Mr.  McClure  describes  the  square  meal,  of  which  he 
partook  at  Alkali  Station,  to  consist  of  the  following:  excellent 
warm  rolls,  canned  tomatoes,  peas,  blackberries,  peach  pie,  fried 
ham,  stewed  veal,  and  fried  potatoes,  with  tolerable  butter  and 
coffee  and  tea.  —  p.  58. 

My  stomach  has  had  nothing  in  It, — 
Next  to  nothing  at  least  for  three  days; 

And  I  've  no  idea,  this  minute, 
When  next  a  stptare  meni  I  can  raise. 

N.  Y.  Clipper,  Song  of  the  Tramp. 

Square  Room.  Best  apartment.  Used  formerly  in  the  interior  of 
^lassachusetts.  < 

Squash.  1.  A  culinary  vegetable.  (Genus  Cucttrhita.)  It  is  not 
necessary  to  resort  to  the  Greek  a-Uvos  for  the  etymology  of  this 
word:  it  is  Algonkin,  and  is  often  mentioned  by  the  early  writers. 

In  summer,  when  their  [the  Indians']  com  is  spent,  sqitonter  squashes  is  their 
best  bread,  a  fruit  like  a  young  pumpion. —  Wood's  New  England  (1634),  p.  87. 

Askutngqunsh,  the  vine-apple  [of  the  Indians],  which  the  English  from  them 
call  squashes,  about  the  hignesse  of  apples,  of  severall  colours,  sweete,  light, 
wholesome,  and  refreshing.  —  Roger  Willujms,  Key  to  the  Indian  Lang.  (164*3). 

When  the  summer  of  your  lives,  my  female  friends,  is  drawing  to  a  close,  — 
when  your  rosy  charms  begin  to  fade  lilte  the  sprigs  upon  your  calicoes,  — and 
when,  like  vineless  squashes,  you  have  grown  withered  and  yellow,  Cupid  will 
disdain  to  frequent  your  autumnal  bowers.  —  Douj*s  Sermons,  Vol.  III.  p.  127. 
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S.  A  iknnk;  f^tinkArd.     Formerly  so  called. 

Skunk  .  .  -  fouxid  in  ali  the  States,  Another  stinkard  called 
the  Sqttojfh  is  miid  by  Buffoti  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  Southern 
States.  He  is  of  ik  ciiefttuut  color,  climbs  trees ,  und  kills  poultry. — 
MoTMtU  Geography* 

Webstfir,  on  the  authority  of  Goldsmith,  says  it  ia  an  animal  allied 
to  the  weaseL 
Squaah-Buf .  (Coreia  trufis.)  A  umall  yellow  bug,  injurious  to  the 
vinea  of  sqnaBheJi,  melons^  and  cucumbers.  The  odor^  which  is 
peculiar,  baa  been  identified  by  Dr.  Harris  with  that  of  an  over-ripe 
pear.     In  Connecticut ,  calldd  a  $tink-bug. 

To  squat.  L  To  squeeze;  to  press.  Ex,:  *' The  boy  has  stptaf  his 
finger."  Used  by  the  vulgar  in  New  England.  *-  Pickering^ $ 
Vocahulary,  Mr.  Todd  has  this  word  in  hk  dictionary  from  Barret 
(1680):  **To  bruise  or  make  flat  by  letting  fall.**  Provincial  in 
the  south  of  England. 

2,  In  the  United  States,  to  settle  on  another's  lands,  or  on  public 
lands,  without  having  a  title.  —Worcefier, 

On  either  9ide  of  die  bmnk,  the  coloalotti  had  been  allowed  Ut  fqunt  on  allotted 
portion*,  until  liie  nan-ey  uf  the  town  thould  be  completed.  —  Waktftid'i  Advtn- 
tUfti  in  Niw  Ztalami  iff  1844. 

Tlie  Yankees  of  Connecticut,  those  i«wappinji;,  bari;!:iLinin^,  squatting  enemies  ot 
the  Matilmtrocf!,  maiJe  *  daring  inroad  iutn  their  neigh  ho  rhood,  and  fomidtd  a 
colony  calJed  Westchcaler.  ^  Irringj  Weffert'ii  Roott,  p.  13. 

The  word  has  recently  been  introduced  into  the  vocabulary  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  where  it  is  applied  to  a  broker  when 
he  dishonors  bis  contracts. 

D D waa  a  lar^  dealer  tn  gold  during  th«  war.  ...  On  two  fleparato 

oocuions,  he  extricated  himself  from  »erloua  dl^cuUles  by  re»ortlng  (o  what  is 
known  in  the  street  ai»  aquntdng.  In  other  worda,  he  dishonored  his  own  con- 
tracts, and  entered  upon  a  Iftwsnit  to  cover  his  duplicity.  —  Jfea  and  Mj/ttmu 
i^f  WKia  Street,  p.  168. 

Sqnatter.  In  the  United  States ,  one  that  settles  on  new  land  without 
a  title.  ^Webster, 

When  I  wai  at  PnuriB  dn  Chien,  there  were  seTeral  or  the  officers  who  had  been 
cited  to  appear  in  court  for  having,  purf^uant  to  order,  removed  squatterttTQm  tho 
Indian  lands  on  the  Mississippi.  —  Hoffman^  Winttr  in  tht  Wttt^  Ltt.  29. 

The  Westeni  squatter  ts  a  free  and  jovial  character,  Inclined  to  mirth  rather 
than  evil;  and  when  be  encounters  hii  fellow-man  at  a  b*»rhacne,  elecJion,  log- 
roHtng.  or  frolic,  he  it  more  di»po.>ied  to  join  in  a  feeling  of  hilarity  than  to  par* 
tieipAte  in  wrong  or  outrage.  — Jtoli&t  Squatter  Life. 

The  ' '  London  Spectator  **  has  the  following  renaarks  on  this  word, 
occasioned  by  the  removal  of  a  number  of  the  occupants  of  Glen- 
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ctilvif*,  m  Scotland^  who  haA  sijuatied  tliere  as  under- tenants; 
**  The  tenn  '  squutta-  *  is  very  ambiguous.  In  America,  it  denotes 
ft  ragged  rascal  without  a  cent  in  his  iiockets^  and  with  a  rifle  or 
woodraau*8  axe  iu  his  bitud.  In  Au^stralia^  it  designate:*;  a  young 
Oxonian  or  retired  offit-er  of  the  anay  or  navy,  posse.sxed  of  %loc)s.  to 
the  valuB  of  f^ome  thousands.  In  Scotland,  it  seems  to  designate  a 
penioii  very  differently  circuin.'4tanee<l  from  either  of  the  preceding'. 
.  ,  .  The  Scotchmen  who  *  squat  under  tenants/  are  men  who 
have  followed  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  for  unknown  genera- 
tions in  the  occupancy  of  their  huta  and  kail-yardft.  Their  families 
are  of  older  standing"  in  the  dtsLi  ict  than  tfiose  of  tlie  tackt^men  or 
the  lairds.  The  Scotch  xijmtfter  is  no  clandestine  intruder  upon  the 
loll:  he  stands  in  the  place  t»f  hia  forefathers,  and  the  act  which 
ejects  him  is  a  violent  innuvatioii  on  the  customs  of  the  country,  — 
a  forcible  change  iu  a  mode  of  tenancy  sanctioned  by  the  *  use  and 
w^ont '  of  all  ages,"  —June  7»  1845. 

Squatter-Butter,  To  go  **  squatter-butter  **  is  to  slide  down  hDl 
**  sitting  on  one's  heels,"  as  more  inoffensively  the  thing  is  ex- 
pressed.    Eastern  Massachusetts. 

Squatter- BuU.     The  rude  habitations  or  huts  built  by  squatters. 

Cer  the  land  are  squntlrttiin 

Ek'hm.<w  of  flu'!*e  »keUbp»  «e«n, 
Gracirij^  drawmf^-n^Hiiuisi  in  cities, 

St/Ufitter-httU  m  wiltlwiwds  ffrecn. 
Wm.  Bmjd,  OtikuunMi  Otd^  Cambridge  (Mfm.)  Chrmidt^  185T. 

Squatter  Sovereignty,  The  right  of  the  squatters  or  actual  residents 
in  a  Territoi-y  of  the  United  States  to  make  their  own  laws  and 
shape  their  own  institutions. 

On«  of  the  great  m«r]te  of  tbe  Dre4  Scott  decisioD  is  the  total  ejctinguiAhmeat  it 
giren  to  the  dogmA  of  injuatter  *itttrt\fjnt^  in  the  Territories,  It  utterly  negatives 
the  idea  that  there  is  any  ori|;inRl  jurisdiction  or  I**gi«lative  authority  in  tli« 
TerritorVt  •"'l  »ti^*ert«  that  all  authority  therein  i«  derivative^  cotuiuj;  frwra  vrith- 
oat,  and  not  inherent  in  iU  inhabiUaU  or  tribunals.  ~  TAd  (  Wa*hin*jUm)  Vnitm^ 
Nav.  8,  1858. 

We  must  live  and  leanu  ...  I  refer  to  *' pre-empting/'  known  in  former 
timci  a*  fqiuittinjf,  from  which  arose  that  new  term  in  piditkal  parlance,  st^unttfr 
mftrtif/m^.  —  Nttllomil  Int.^  Letter jTtom  Ntbmshi^  July  1^  18^7. 

Squaw.      (Algonkin   Ind.)     An   Indian   woman.     Mr.    Duix>nceaii» 
after  giviuj^  a  li»r  of  the  languages  and  forins  in  which  Uiia  word 
occurs,  observ'es;  '*  Onvoit  que  la  famille  de  ce  mot  s'etend  d 
les  Knist^naux  en  Canada,  et  les  Skotfies  et  Mout-agnardjj  d'Ar 
jusqu'aui  Nanticokes  sur  le^  conhns  de  la  Virginie.**  —  Mini,  »ut 
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To  squawk.    To  sqiiealt,  bat  with  a  deeper  note.    This  word  is  ooUo- 
qui^  in  voTJOUs  pails  of  Eugluud  and  in  New  Eu gland. 

*'CJood  gnit  iniw !  **  eAid  Mrs.  B^dott,  **  if  you  'd  s  he*rd  5! if*  C »lng.  you  *d 

a  gin  up.     Thi;  wav  t^he  0pia%chtd  it  out  WA»  •  caution  to  old  gates  od  %  windy 
day  t "  —  Widow  Btdoti  Paptrg,  p.  208. 

Squaw-Root.  (Conaphalts  Americana,}  Also,  Leontice  tkalictroides 
{CmUophyUum,  Michaux),  by  others  called  Pappoose-root  A  medi- 
cinal plfiiit  put  up  by  the  Shaliers,  also  called  Cancer-root  It  is 
recommended  for  correcting  the  secretions,  and  posse^e^  narcotic 
propertieA. 
Squaw-'Weed.    (Senecio  aureus,)    A  medicinal  plant  used  for  diseases 

of  the  skin. 
To  squeal.     To  give  information  that  will  l»!a<^l  to  an  exposure.     A 
terra  well  known  to  the  police.     See  Peach. 

The  wife  of  a  St.  Louis  nwrchant,  who  had  been  reading  in  the 
morning  papers  about  the  whiskey  frauds »  turned  to  her  husband 
with  a  puzzled  expression  of  countenance,  and  inquired:  — 

**My  dear,  what  do  the  piipef^  tneitn  by  naying  thiit  a  man  haa  *  «qu€(iltd '  f  " 

**  Why,"  replied  the  raaii^  loftiU^  **thcy  nicaa  tUat  ftfjine  member  of  tiie  ring 
baa  peached  on  the  re»t." 

*^  Peached,  what  is  that  ?  "  excLalmed  iha  wife ;  ^*  now,  what  does  that  mean  '/'* 

"  Why»  it  m^am  that  he  'a  —  h«  *s  blowed  on  'em  1  *' 

**  Bio  wed  on  them  ?  " 

**  Ye»,  you  *e*,  be  '»  given  thean  away.'* 

**  Glvfin  them  away  V  " 

"  Why,  of  couni«!  Can*t  yon  nnder^tand  any  thing  V  Do  you  think  I  *m  an 
uuabridgcd  diclionary  V  *  continued  the  husband.  "  It  izicau«  he  *»  —  he  'b  *  let 
out  on  '«tm,*  —  '  k^one  back  *  on  hJi  pals^  —  itqueaUd,  you  know.'  * 

•*  Ah,  ye<«,  I  see." 

Three  men  being  arrested  at  Harrisburg  on  suspicion  of  aiding 
and  abetting  in  the  abduction  of  Charlie  Ross,  a  letter  was  in- 
troduced in  evidence  adtlreased  to  one  of  them^  in  which  the  writer 
B&id:  — 

Go  home  ;  bum  the  clothe«  of  the  boy;  R -^  u  caught,  and  mAj*gye<U  on  us. 

K,  F.  Tribui^e,  Oct.  27,  1876. 

The  Xorthatnpton  Bank  having  been  robbed  of  a  large  sum  of 
money,  a  '*  lock  expert/*  who  had  used  hia  skill  to  effect  the  rob- 
bery, claimed  his  share  of  the  plunder,  which  waa  withheld  from 
him:  — 

Eef  using  to  divide  with  the  expert  according  to  the  priadplea  of  equity  among 
their  cla^»,  he  *' itpietjUd,''  and  not  only  bnni;^ht  his  co^parttier*  into  the  mcsheft 
of  the  law,  but  alw  deprived  himself  of  an  occupation.  —  Providence  Joumnl. 

Squeteague  or  Squetee.     {Lahrm  gqmtr.aijut^.)     A  vei-y  common  fish 
in  the  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound  and  adjacent  bays.     It  never 
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visits  rivers,  and  is  similar  in  habits  to  the  Tautog.  Li  New  York, 
it  is  called  Weak-fish,  owing  to  the  feeble  resistance  it  makes  when 
caught  with  a  hook,  because  it  is  we<ik  (Dutch).  The  name  is 
Narragansett  Indian. 

Wtehoiiy  en  Schol,  en  Carper,  Bot  en  Snoek. 

SUendam'a  Poems  (1660),  p.  §4. 

Toaqnib.  To  throw  squibs ;  to  utter  sarcastic  or  severe  reflections; 
to  contend  in  petty  dispute;  as,  *^  Two  members  of  a  society  squib 
a  little  in  debate."  Colloquial.  —  Webster,  This  word  is  not  in  the 
£nglish  dictionaries. 

To  squid.    To  fish  by  trolling  with  a  squid,  either  natural  or  artificial. 

The  blue-fish  la  taken  by  tquidding  in  swift  tidewa}r8  fix>m  a  boat  under  safl  in 
a  stidish  breeze.  —  Frank  FaretUr. 

To  aquiggle.  To  move  about  like  an  eel.  New  England.  Often 
figuratively  used  in  speaking  of  a  man  who  evades  a  bargain  as  an 
eel  eludes  the  grasp.  —  Pickering. 

Forby's  Glossary  of  Norfolk  contains  the  word  in  the  sense  of  **  to 
shake  a  fluid  about  the  mouth." 

Squinny.     To  make  a  broad  laugh.     New  England. 

Squire.  The  title  of  magistrates  and!  lawyers.  In  New  England,  it 
is  given  particularly  to  justices  of  the  peace  and  judges;  in  Penn- 
sylvania, to  justices  of  the  peace  only.  — Webster, 

To  squirm.  To  wriggle  or  twist  about,  as  an  eeL  Provincial  in  Eng- 
land, and  colloquial  in  the  United  States.  —  Worcester. 

On  the  7th  January,  1859,  the  lion.  Mr.  Pitt,  of  the  Missouri 
Legislature,  is  reported  to  have  said  in  debate :  — 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  passed  resolutions,  sir,  to  cclfhrate,  in  an  appro- 
priate manner,  the  8th  of  January.  We  liave  declared  an  intention,  and  now, 
when  we  come  to  publish  it,  some  gentleman  is  suddenly  seized  with  the  *'  re- 
trenchment gripes,"  and  squinns  around  like  a  long  red  worm  on  a  pin-hook. 

Squirmy.     Having  a  squirming  shape ;  crooked. 

It  coils  loosely  and  waveringly  about  the  ground,  as  a  huge  snake  might  unfold 
it;  in  every  respect,  a  squinny  piece  of  work.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Squirt.  A  foppish  young  fellow;  a  **  whipper-snapper;  "  a  contemp- 
tible puppy.     A  vulgar  word. 

If  they  won't  keep  company  with  squirts  and  dandies,  who 's  going  lo  make  A 
monkey  of  himself?  —  Major  Jones's  Courtship,  p.  160. 

He  's  a  galvanized  squirt,  and,  as  the  parson  said,  "the  truth  ain't  in  him."  — 
North's  Slave  of  the  Lamp,  p.  25. 
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Bqulrtlsh.     Dandified* 

It  'a  my  6plit)ou  tlmt  thftM  ftUcked-ap,  tquirtuk  kind  a  fellAre  ftiiiH  p«Ttkulftr 
liard  twke<],  And  they  dvrayA  goe»  jn  for  tfiitocracy  notiotis.  —  Moldf  Squatter 

8qaitter«.     Tho  diarrboea.     Abo  used  in  England.     See  Wright's 

Provincial  Die.  /f^*^*^^.  ^'  ^/7- 

Squuah.     To  crush.     A  Tulgarism. 

The  Dext  time  I  meet  the  critter,  1 11  take  my  itick  and  kill  1(^  —  1*11  tqwuih 
it  with  my  tmi,  —  Neat 4  Ckarcoat  Skttchet, 

The  following  stanza  is  £rom  a  "  Tender  Lay  **  on  a  new-laid 


Ay,  touch  it  with  «  tender  toueh. 

For,  till  the  e^q;  is  biled^ 
Who  knows  but  that  unwitting^lj 

It  may  tie  smashed  and  spiled. 
The  summer  breexe  that  '^inat  it  blows 

Ought  to  be  fitilli^d  and  bunbed; 
For  eggs,  like  youthful  purity, 

Are  **  orful  '*  when  thc-y  'r«i  §quutheti. 

When  I  went  to  schwl  and  we  played  leap-frog,  if  there  was  a  frvig  to  be 
g^uthed  dowo  under  all  the  reel,  I  was  that  fVog.  —  BeUy  BobUi^  p.  183. 

Mag.     1.  In  the  New  York  court?,  a  ^tnq  in  the  technical  name  for  a 

man  who  is  always  ready  to  aid  in  proving  an  alibi ^  of  course  ''  for 

a  consideration." 
2.  In  New  England  and  elsewhere,  a  buUock.     And  so,  too,  in 

some  parts  of  England. 
Stag-Dance.     A  dance  performed  by  males  only>  In  bar-rooms,  &c. 

Also  called  a  bull-dance. 

The  prisonerpk  in  the  jnil  at  Tji&yette,  Indiaua*  have  been  provided  with  a  vio^ 
Un;  and,  one  of  the  number  lieinjy  a  icfood  player,  they  have  frer|uent  cotilbiis  or 
$taff-d*tn<re*,  which  have  the  advanta^'  of  btsln^  select,  without  the  formality 
peculiar  to  cntertainuients  In  hijj;h^r  circlee.  —{Buti,}  SuHf  Nov.  ISf  18M. 

Btag^-DriTer.     A  stage-coachman. 

BtBgiiig.     Scaffolding.      Used  in  New  England,  and,  I  bcHere,  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  States,  —  Pickering > 

Btag-Farty.     A  party  con  slotting  of  males  only. 

i  toee  mywU  iti  a  party  of  old  bricks,  who»  under  pretence  of  lo*^)king  at  the 
picture,  are  keeping  up  a  ^mall  dng-part^  at  the  end  of  the  room,  —  Maas  Sloptr^ 
in  Knickf  I'iHtfke.r  JLTa^.,  April,  185^. 

Stake  and  Rider.     A  species  of  fence  higher  and  stronger  than  a 

**  worm-fence.** 


Stake- Driver.     The  bittern,  so  called  from  its  booming, 
dacka.     The  same  bird  is  also  called  punk-pudding. 
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To  stake  out    To  picket,  as  a  horse,  mule,  &c. 

He  got  all  his  fixing  for  camping,  —  his  little  wallet  and  tin  cup,  and  a  big  lixiat 
to  ttake  out  his  mule.  —  Frontier  Incident,  N,  T,  Spirit  of  the  Time$ 

Staky.  A  Maky  horse  is  one  that  jibbs,  or  stands  still  when  in  har- 
ness. 

To  stall.  To  stick  fast  in  the  mire,  as  a  horse  or  carriage.  Provin- 
cial in  England.  — HalliwelL  In  New  England,  **  to  set "  is  used 
in  the  same  sense. 

Now  and  then  we  halted  to  mend  a  broken  tongue  or  axle,  or  help  a  $taUed 
wagon  from  its  miry  bed.  —  Captain  Reid,  The  Scaip-ffunter,  p.  18. 

Stampede.  (Span,  esiampado,  a  stamping  of  feet.)  A  general 
scamper  of  animals  on  the  Western  prairies,  usually  caused  by  a 
fright.  Mr.  Kendall  gives  the  following  interesting  account  of 
one:  — 

"  A  stampede  !  "  shouted  some  of  the  old  campaigners,  jumping  from  the  ground 
and  running  towards  their  frightened  animals ;  **  a  stampede  !  look  out  for  your 
horses,  or  you  Ml  never  see  them  again !  *'  was  heard  on  every  side. 

It  is  singular  the  effect  that  sudden  fright  has  not  only  upon  horses,  but  oxen, 
on  the  prairies.  The  latter  will,  perhaps,  run  longer  and  farther  than  the  former ; 
and  although  not  as  difficult  to  "head,**  because  they  cannot  run  so  fast,  their 
onward  course  it  is  impossible  to  stay.  Oxen  have  been  known  to  run  forty 
miles  without  once  stopping  to  look  back.  Not  one  in  fifty  of  them  has  seen  tlM 
least  cause  of  fear,  but  each  simply  ran  because  his  neighbor  did.  Frequent 
instances  have  occurred  where  some  worthless  but  skittish  horse  has  caused  the 
loss  of  hundreds  of  valuable  animals. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  grandeur  of  the  scene  when  a  large  cavaliada,  or  drove 
of  horses,  take  a  "scare."  Old,  weather-beaten,  time-worn,  and  broken-down 
steeds  —  horses  that  have  nearly  given  out  from  hard  work  or  old  age  —  will  at 
onre  be  transformed  into  wild  and  prancing  colts.  When  first  seized  with  that 
indescribable  terror  which  induces  them  to  fly,  they  seem  to  have  been  suddenly 
endowed  with  all  the  attributes  of  their  original  wild  nature.  With  heads  erect, 
tails  and  manes  streaming  in  the  air,  eyes  lit  up  and  darting  beams  of  fright,  old 
and  jjidod  hacks  will  be  seen  prancing  and  careering  about  with  all  the  buoyancy 
of  action  which  characterizes  the  antics  of  young  colts.  The  throng  will  sweep 
along  the  plain  with  a  noise  which  may  be  likened  to  something  between  a  tor- 
nado and  an  earthquake,  and  as  well  might  feeble  man  attempt  to  arrest  either 
of  the  latter. 

Were  the  earth  rending  and  cleaving  beneath  their  feet,  horses,  when  under 
the  terrifying  influence  of  a  sfnmpetfe,  could  not  bound  away  with  greater  velocity 
or  more  majestic  beauty  of  movement.  —  Santa  Fe  Expedition^  Vol.  I.  p.  96. 

About  two  hours  before  day  there  was  a  sudden  stompedo,  or  rush  of  horses, 
along  the  purlieus  of  the  camp,  with  a  snorting  and  a  neighing  and  clattering  of 
hoofs  that  started  the  rangers  from  their  sleep.  —  Irvintfs  Taur  to  the  Prairies, 
p.  141. 

Last  night  there  occurred  that  dreaded  calamity  of  the  prairies,  a  st/impede 
of  the  mules.  The  herd  was  quietly  grazing,  when  suddenly  a  pony  took  fright, 
and,  creating  a  panic  among  the  animals,  all  fled.    Their  heavy  tramping  awoke 
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Qt;  and,  ««izi&g  armit,  w«  nifhed  out,  thinking^  thai  Indiunt  w^re  the  causc  of 
th«  ditturbanee.  .  .  -  For  thirty-two  mili's,  th«y  continued  the  puntiit,  and  then, 
overtaking  the  frif^ht^n^d  hon«!»  that  led  the  herd,  turned  them  ba«k  -^  C^tptain 
WhippU't  Exphyrfitkmi  for  a  Raifroad  *o  tkt  Fnrifc^  p.  77. 

From  animaLs,  the  term  ik  transferred  to  men:  — 

The  boy*  leaped  and  whooped^  flitng  their  hatu  in  the  air,  ehucd  one  another 
in  a  tort  of  sUimptdv,  kt.  —  Judtl'i  Marffaret^  p.  120. 

After  liim  I  went,  and  after  me  th<;y  came,  and  peHiap^  there  wasn't  tb«  «w- 
falleet  Mtnmptde  down  three  p*irof  fltain  that  ever  occurred  In  Michigm !  —  Fkld^ 
Western  TivUm. 

Thii  caii>e  that  led  to  the  recent  ainrm  [in  Parin]  was  the  ntnmptdt  among  the 
directOTB  of  that  wonderful  institution,  the  Credit  Mobilier.  —  jV.  Y,  Jtmt-mil  of 
Commerce,  Oct.  12,  1857. 

From  inf*»niiaticjn  which  has  r^ched  us,  ihiire  would  iieem  to  hart  been  a  con- 
•iderahle  wtnmpedt  of  slavea  from  the  bordiir  valley  countiea  of  YirgioJa  duriog 
Ul«  1jiI«  Eai^ter  bolidayi.  — (^a^O  Sun,  April  U,  1658* 

To  stampede.     L  To  caose  to  scamper  off  in  a  fright. 

Colonel  Snively  was  on  the  pt»int  of  marching  in  pursuit  of  the  Mexicans,  when 
an  incident  occurred  which  frustrated  the  piirpo^f «  of  the  **JtpcdJfiofi.  This  waf 
effected  by  a  war-party  of  [odiaiiK,  wbo  pucceeded  j»  ttnmpedinif  a  large  band  of 
the  Army  bor»e».  —  ^cei»ej  in  the  RfKktf  MotmlainM^  p.  268« 

Orders  were  issued  by  Daniel  H.  Wcil^,  styling  himself  '*  Ui-ul^nantgenerml, 
Kauvoo  l>egion,"  to  ttamptde  the  animalu  of  the  United  Stiitts  troop*  on  their 
march,  to  sot  fire  to  their  trains,  to  burn  the  grus,  &c  —  Fruidtnti  Mrttagt^ 
Dec  6,  1858. 

2.  To  Bcamper  off  in  a  fright. 

The  Virginia  Le^'slntiire,  luecoming  fri^htPtied  at  the  approach  of  the  cholera, 
have  finally  UfimptfUti  toward  the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  there  to  Irgfslate  \n 
the  ball-room  of  the  **  principal  hotel.**  — .V.  F,  Tribune,  June  12,  1840. 

8.  To  mn  off  from;  to  leave;  to  mflh  from  htirriedly. 

The  wounded  are  doing  well.  Tlie  court-house  and  prominent  storei  aro 
being  used  as  hospitals,  .  .  .  the  owners  of  the  latter  having  ttamptded  the 
town.  —  Missouri  Cot*  N*  F.  7'ri^»e. 

Stamping'Ground.    The  scene  of  one^s  exploitSf  or  favorite  place  of 
resort.     South  and  West. 

The  little  riUage  of  flamptou,  Virginia,  is  a  favorite  gtampin^tfroumi  for  poB- 
tjcions.  President  Pierce  spent  a  few  days  here  early  m  the  seasou.  —  Cor.  of 
tkt  BrtUimort  ArffUf, 

At  the  dinner  given  to  the  Knight  Templars  of  Virginia  by  their 
brethren  in  Providence,  R.  L,  on  the  occasion  of  their  vW\t,  Jime 
22,  1858,  Sir  Knight  M.  Kimball,  one  of  the  Committee  from  Bos- 
ton, in  response  to  the  toast  of  **  The  City  of  Boston/*  said:  — 

For  the  pre«nt,  we  won't  brag  mtich.  We  say  as  little  as  possible  until  we  get 
the  Ytrginia  Knight  Templars  on  our  own  ttmnping-^iHind,  We  don't  propose 
to  astOQiah  them  till  we  get  tbetn  out  of  yotir  [the  R.  I.  Templars*]  baoda. 
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I  went  up  to  Mobile,  and  then  to  mr  old  stampiiC'ground^  up  agmhi  to  tbe  old 
Stmte;  and,  arter  spending  a  week  or  so  among  m^  kin,  made  a  bee-line  for 
Washington.  —  PiMwy  Woodi  Tawm,  p.  41. 

Btamp-MilL  A  mill  used  in  California  for  crushing  all  kinds  of  free- 
gold  quartz.  It  is  the  simplest  and  most  wasteful  machinery  used 
in  the  reduction  of  ores. 
Stamps.  Bank-notes,  greenbacks,  or  any  other  paper  money.  Per- 
haps from  postage-stamps,  which  were  used  as  money  in  1861-02. 
See  Postal  Currency, 

The  till  I  keep  here  in  my  pocket  so  safe, 

I  light  up  my  kerosene  lamps ; 
At  daylight  I  put  up  my  shutters  so  tight, 
Then  go  in  to  count  up  my  stampt. 

Song,  E,  Harrigan, 

The  **  Providence  Journal,"  Feb.  5, 1877,  in  speaking  of  a  certain 
lecturer  who  failed  to  obtain  a  large  audience,  says:  — 

The  patience  with  which  he  waited  in  the  box-office  to  rake  in  all  the  atampi 
led  his  audience  to  form  a  fiur  estimate  of  his  appreciation  of  the  almighty 
dollar. 

Btanohel.     A  stanchion;  a  post.     '*Tie  up  the  cow  to  the  stan- 

chel. ' '    Massachusetts. 
Btanoheoua.     Strong;  durable.     Western. 

I  tell  you  what,  it  *s  a  mighty  stanckeousAookmg  building,  and  looks  far  off  at 

a  distance  when  you  *re  going  up  to  it  —  Major  Jonts't  Courtship,  p.  33. 

Stand.     1.  The  situation  of  a  store  or  place  of  business  is  caUed  a 
stand;  as,  **The  Aster  House  is  a  good  stand  for  a  hotel." 
2.  A  platform;  a  pulpit  for  orators  and  preachers. 
Standee.     A  standing  bed-pLoce  in  a  steamer.     A  place  to  stand  at  a 
kX  ^  *^** '         theatre  or  concert,  without  the  privilege  of  a  seat. 

To  stand  to  it    To  adhere  to  one's  engagement;  to  abide  by  a  com- 
pact; to  be  resolute. 
To  stand  Treat    To  consent  to  treat,  or  to  be  at  the  expense  of  treat- 
ing a  party  to  liquor. 

I  wa»  never  sold  before,  I  vow;  leave  in,  and  will  stand  trtat.  — Sam  Slick, 
Human  Nature. 

To  Stand  up  to  the  Rack.  A  metaphorical  expression  of  the  same 
meaning  as  the  like  choice  phrases,  *'  to  come  to  the  scratch,"  **  to 
toe  the  mark." 

I  bepfun  a  new  campaign  at  Washington.  I  had  hard  work,  but  I  stood  up  to 
the  rack,  fodder  or  no  fodder.  —  Crockttt,  Tour,  p.  137. 

It  was  the  hottest  night's  work  ever  old  Wolf  undertook :  and  it  tuck  a  mighty 
chance  of  hollerin*  to  make  him  stand  up  to  his  rack  as  well  as  he  did.  —  Mqjor 
Jones's  Courtship,  p.  64. 
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'9o  witxr,  Sftid  of  a  popular  actor,  who  goes  al>out  and  acts  in  dif- 
ferent towns  in  tlie  theatrical  seaaon-  Such  actor  is  also  called  "  a 
star/* 

Star- Apple.  (Chfysoph^ium  Cainito.)  A  mimd,  smooth -skinned 
fruit,  the  tiizeof  a  peacb,  with  a  «oft  pulp»  and  a  numlmr  of  gloasy, 
brown  meda.  The  more  comraon  kinds  of  Mar-^ipple  are  the  green 
skinned  onea  with  white  pulps ^  and  the  purple  ones.     We»t  Indies. 

Btaie-Cat.  A  woman  or  girl  who  amnaes  herself  with  gazing  at  her 
neighbors.     A  woman's  word. 

Star -Plum.  {ChrymphijUnm  juonoj/^enum,)  A  kind  of  star-apple » 
also  called  a  fiarbadoes  Damson  pi  am.     fiarbadoe^. 

Stars.  1.  The  officers  of  the  police  in  the  city  of  New  York  are  ao 
called  from  their  badge,  a  brass  ntar^  which  is  required  by  law  to  be 
worn  on  the  breast. 

Tho  prMeat  system  clotbts  with  mthority  not  only  vicious  men,  but  PX'eti  con- 
Tkta,  bfx»us«  they  hayci  been  of  service  to  their  party.  Then  it  is  thnt  tiie 
'*«Cuf*/^  tnittead  of  bfing  «  terror  to  evn-4o«n.  becomes  the  fear  of  good  cittjEette. 
Btport  of  Com.  of  FhUad.  C&uneii  on  Police,  1857. 

2.  A  Southern  pronuutiiation  of  the  word  itairf^  like  bar  for  bear; 
also  heard  in  New  England. 

Stars  and  Bara.     The  flag  of  the  late  Southern  Confederacy, 

Our  .Soul hem  boys  are  brmve  and  true,  and  are  joining  heart  and  hand, 
And  nr<p  docking  to  the  Starw  and  Bttrt^  ns  they  treiloating  o'er  our  land; 
And  nil  arv  »tandii|Hi:  ready,  with  their  riflef  in  their  hand, 
And  hivitc  the  North  to  opon  grave*  down  South  in  Dixie's  land. 

Con/tiUraU  Simg, 

Stars  and  Stripes.     The  flag  of  the  United  States. 

This  flag  was  adopted  by  act  of  Congress  on  the  14th  June,  1777t 
in  the  following  words:  — 

*^  RtAtilctd^  That  the  flag  of  the  tliirteen  United  Colonic*  be  thirteen  atrip«« 
altemitcly  red  and  white;  that  the  Union  be  thirteen  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field^ 
repre«enti»g  a  new  constellation/' 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  artus  of  Washington  may  have  sug- 
gested the  idea  for  the  American  flag.  These  arms  contain  three 
stars  in  the  upper  portion,  and  three  bars  running  across  the  escut- 
cbeoa.  ,  Other  flags  were  used  at  different  times  duritig  the  Revolu- 
UoD,  which  are  described  by  Mr,  T.  Westcott,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
a  oommunicatioQ  witk  the  London  **  Notes  and  Queries,^"  for  1852, 
p.  10. 

In  March,  1775,  a  union  flag  with  a  red  field  was  hoisted  at  New 
York,  bearing  the  inscription,  ''  George  Rex  and  the  Liberties  of 
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America,"  and  upon  the  reverse,  "  No  Popery."  On  the  18th  Jnly, 
1778,  General  Putnam  raised  at  Prospect  Hill  a  flag,  bearing  on 
one  side  the  Connecticut  motto,  ^^  Qui  trawttulU  sustinetj^^  on  the 
other,  **  An  Appeal  to  Heaven."  In  October  of  the  same  year,  the 
floating  batteries  at  Boston  had  a  flag  with  the  latter  motto, 
the  field  white  with  a  pine-tree  upon  it.  This  was  the  Massachu- 
setts emblem.  Anotlier  flag,  used  during  1775  in  some  of  the 
Colonies,  had  upon  it  a  rattlesnake  coiled  as  if  about  to  strike, 
with  the  motto,  **  Don't  tread  on  me."  The  grand  union  flag  of 
thirteen  stripes  was  raised  on  the  heights  near  Boston,  Jan.  2, 1776. 
The  '*  British  Annual  Register"  of  1776  says:  **  They  burnt  the 
King's  speech,  and  changed  their  colors  from  a  red  ground,  which 
they  had  hitherto  used,  to  a  flag  with  thirteen  stripes,  as  a  symbol 
of  the  number  and  union  of  the  colonies."  The  idea  of  making  a 
stripe  for  each  State  was  adopted  from  the  first;  and  the  fact  goes 
far  to  negative  the  supposition  that  the  private  arms  of  Greneral 
Washington  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  The  pine-tree,  the  rattle- 
snake, and  the  striped  flag  were  used  indiscriminately  until  July, 
1777,  when  the  blue  union  with  the  stars  was  added  to  the  stripes, 
and  the  flag  established  by  law.  Formerly,  a  new  stripe  was  added 
for  each  new  State  admitted  to  the  union,  until  the  flag  became  too 
large,  when,  by  act  of  Congress,  the  stripes  were  reduced  to  the  old 
thirteen ;  and  now  another  star  is  added  at  the  accession  of  each 
new  State. 
Star-spangled  Banner.  The  flag  of  the  United  States.  The  tenn 
was  first  given  to  the  American  flag  by  Francis  S.  Key,  in  his 
beautiful  song,  now  become  a  national  one,  which  bears  that  title. 
Tlio  circumstances  connected  with  the  composition  of  this  song  are 
given  by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  the  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Key,  in  a 
letter  which  accompanied  a  late  edition  of  the  poems  of  that  writer. 
The  following  is  condensed  from  it:  — 

"  In  the  campaign  of  the  British,  during  the  war  of  1812,  when 
they  destroy^^d  the  Capitol  at  Washington  and  the  battle  of  Bladens- 
burg  took  place.  Dr.  Beanes,  a  leading  physician  of  Upper  Marl- 
boro*, was  taken  from  his  bed  at  midnight,  by  a  detachment  of 
soldiers  sont  for  the  purpose,  and  without  even  allowing  him  to  put 
his  clothes  on,  was  hurried  off  to  the  British  camp. 

**  Pleasures  were  immediat<*ly  taken  to  procure  the  release  of  Dr. 
Beanes,  who  had  been  sent  down  to  the  fleet  which  lay  in  the 
Chesapeake.  Mr.  Key,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Doctor, 
volunteered  to  accompany  Mr.  Skinner,  an  agent  for  the  govern- 
ment for  flags  of  truce  and  exchange  of  prisoners. 
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•*  After  much  aolicitiition,  Air,  Key  succeeded  in  i^ettitig  an  order 
to  release  the  Doctor;  but  they  were  told  that  they  nuist  remain 
with  the  fleet  until  after  the  attack  on  Baltimore^  then  abimt  to  be 
made.  They  were  then  transferred  to  their  own  vessels^  accompa- 
nied by  a  guard  of  marines  to  prevent  tht^rn  from  landing,  and  for- 
tunately anchored  in  a  position  which  en;U>h*d  thera  to  see  the  flag 
of  Fort  Mc Henry.  The  party  remaint^d  on  deck  during  the  whole 
night,  watching  every  shell,  from  the  monit«nt  it  was  fired  until  it 
fell,  listening  with  breathless  interest  to  hear  if  an  explosion  fol- 
lowed« 

"  While  the  bombardment  continued,  it  was  sufficient  proof  that 
the  fort  had  not  surrendered.  But  it  suddenly  ceased,  when  they 
became  alarmed  and  paced  the  deck  the  remainder  of  the  night  in 
paloful  suspense,  watching  with  intense  anxiety  for  the  return  of 
d*y.  At  length  the  light  came  ;  they  saw  that  *  our  flag  was  still 
there,'  and  soon  after  learned  that  the  attack  had  failed.  Mr.  Key, 
Mr.  Skinuer,  and  Dr»  Beanes  were  theu  jierniitted  to  land  where 
they  plea^d, 

**  Under  the  excitement  of  the  time,  Mr.  Key»  as  he  stated  to  Judge 
Taney,  commenced  the  song  of  •  The  Star-npangled  Banner'  on  the 
deck  of  their  vessel,  in  the  fervor  of  the  moment,  when  he  saw  the 
enemy  retreating  to  their  ships,  and  looked  at  the  flag  he  had 
watchM  for  so  anxiously,  a«  the  morning  opened.  A  fe^v  lines  he 
had  scratched  on  the  back  of  a  letter  wliich  he  had  in  his  pocket, 
some  he  preserved  in  his  mind,  and  finished  it  in  the  boat  on  hia 
way  to  the  shore.  Arriving  at  the  hotel,  he  wrot*^  it,  out  as  it  now 
stands.  The  next  morning*  he  showed  the  line^  to  Judge  Nichol- 
son, who  was  much  pleased  w  ith  them,  and  immediately  sent  them 
to  a  printer,  where  the  poem  was  struck  off  in  hand-bills,  and  most 
favorably  received  by  the  people  of  Baltimore:  — 

**0h !  any,  can  you  we,  by  the^  dawn*9  early  light, 

What  so  proudly  we  hail'd  ni  iht'  twilight's  lasst  gleaming; 
Whose  hrood  stripes  and  hrigbr  fllars,  through  the  perilous  fight, 

Or  the  rampartf  we  wateh'd  were  •©  ii^MAntly  atreamiog? 
And  the  rockct*8  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air, 
Gave  proof  through  the  night  that  our  flag  waA  Ktil)  there; 
Oh  I  ii«y,  doe*  that  star-ipanf/lfid  banner  vet  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave?" 


Btarvatioii.     The  act  of  stanringi  or  the  state  of  being  starved.  — 
Webster  and  Worcester. 

The  word  $tarvation  was  first  introduced  into  the  English  Ian* 
guage  by  Mr*  Dun  das  [the  first  Ixird  Melville]^  in  a  speech  in  1775^ 
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on  an  American  debate,  and  hence  applied  to  him,  as  a  nickname,  — 
Starvation  Dundas.  —  Horace  Walpole. 

I  shall  not  wait  for  the  advent  of  ftenwfionfrom  Edinbnrgh  to  settle  my  judg- 
ment —  Henry  Dundtu,  1775. 
After  months  of  ttarvation  and  despair.  —  Mticaulay, 
The  word  has  erroneously  been  called  an  Americanism  by  Dr. 
French  and  others.     **  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless 
quite  true  that  this  word  [starvation],  now  unhappily  so  common  in 
every  tongue,  is  not  to  be  found  in  our  own  English  Dictionaries; 
neither  in  Todd's  Johnson,  nor  in  Richardson's,  nor  in   Smart's 
Walker  remodelled  1836. "  —  Notes  and  Qxieries,    In  the  new  edition 
of  Todd's  Johnson  by  Dr.  Latham,  the  word  appears,  with  a  simple 
definition,  without  comment. 
State.     A  large  district  of  country  having  a  separate  government,  but 
confederated  with  other  States,  as  one  of  the  members  or  StaUs  of 
the  American  Union.  —  Worcester, 
Stated  Supply.     A  minister  who,  not  as  an  occasional  but  constant 
preacher  to  a  congregation,  officiates  apart  from  any  formal  induc- 
tion :  one  actually,  though  not  in  technical  form,  a  Christian  pastor. 
Chiefly  used  by  Presbyterians,  occasionally  by  Congregationalists, 
though  now  almost  supplanted  by  the  term  Acting  Pastor;  viz.,  a 
pastor  who  officiates  without  a  formal  installation. 
State-House.    (Dutch,  Stadhuys.)   The  building  in  which  the  legisla- 
ture of  a  State  holds  its  sessions ;  a  State  capitol.  —  Webster. 
The  States.     The  United  States.     **  The  States  "  is  universally  em- 
j^-6%ie#„  06ind^^  ployed  in  the  British  Provinces  of  North  America.    In  England,  they 
f7'  are  always  spoken  of  as  **  America." 

States'  Rights.      The  rights  of  the  several  independent  States,  as 
opposed  to  the  authority  of  the  Federal  government. 

Having  been  all  my  life,  and  beinj^  still,  an  ardent  **  Stntea-rif/htt**  man, — 
believing  St'ites'  riijhts  to  be  an  essential,  nay,  the  essential,  element  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  that  no  one  who  thinks  otherwise  can  stand  on  the  same  constitu- 
tional platform  that  I  do,  —  it  seems  to  me  that  I  am,  and  all  those  with  whom  I 
act  habitually  are,  if  Democrats  at  all,  true  *'  States-rights  Democrats."  —  Speech 
of  Eon.  J.  H.  Hammond,  Oct.  27,  1858. 

Then  rise  in  your  might,  and  repel  each  invader, 

Nor  let  our  loved  land  be  disgraced  by  their  tread ; 
Let  the  watchwonl  be,  "  Freedom  and  States'  Rights  for  ever!  '* 
Nor  cease  till  each  foe  shall  lie  low  with  the  dead. 

Rthtllion  Record,  Confederate  Song^  Vol.  III.  p.  7. 
My"  Southern  boys  for  years  have  held 

The  Presidential  reins,  sir,  — 
Until  to-day  thej'  've  held  a  sway 
They  never  can  regain,  sir. 


Statlon-Hou»e , 
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And  when  ihtj  can  not  rtile,  ihty  Idok 

And  hate  with  all  their  might,  air; 
For  love  of  Uniuu**  pecond  to 

Their  fondneu  for  Stntft'  right*,  sir. 

mL,  W.  H.  S,,  VoL  nL  p.  88, 

A  teroporary  jail;  also  a  place  to  keep  petty  crimi- 
nals before  trial* 
To  stave,  1.  To  bi^ak  a  bole  in;  to  break;  to  burnt;  as,  "to  iiave 
a  cask/* —  WthittT.  This  is  the  legitimate  tis©  of  the  verb;  but 
Bometimes  we  make  it  govern  the  instrument  directly,  as  in  the 
following  example:  — 

I  'U  Jtare  my  fist  rfght  through  yo«<  and  cany  you  on  my  elbow  aa  eaaJly  ai 
if  you  irere  an  emptj-  market-baaket,  —  NtaV*  Charcoal  Sletchet. 

%  To  hurry ;  to  press  forward. 

A  preildeat  of  one  of  our  collepe*  once  niM  to  a  gradqate  at  partinj?,  "My  son, 
I  want  to  advUe  yoa.  Never  oppr^p  public  opinion.  The  great  world  will  ttav* 
right  oq!  "  —  Am.  Review,  Jane,  1843. 

HUloA,  Steve !  where  are  yon  Mtnrinff  to  ?    If  yoa  *rQ  for  WelUngton,  tcale  up 
hsRi,  and  I  'U  give  you  a  ride.  —  Mr$.  0afper$'$  FortM  L^fk. 
And  to  the  Yankee  itnvet  a1on|B[ 
Full-^hi^elt  hittinjr  ri^cht  or  wrong*. 
And  makea  the  burden  of  hi»  song 

**  By  gtilly  •  "  —  Home  JoumaL 

8taver     A  dashing,  active  person  or  thing;  a  rouaer. 

Mi**  Asphyxia'R  reputalion  in  the  rejjion  was  perfectly  e**tJib1ishi«d.     She 
*p4»ken  of  with  applau»e«  under  nueU  (jiles  aa  a  iiaver^  a  peaier^  a  roarer  at  work. 
.\fr».  Siowe,  Oidtoum  Foiki,  p.  117* 

BtaTing.     Great;  strong.       ^^^  a.-^^ 

A  Mavinff  dram  pat  him  in  better  humor.  Strange  what  argtnnsati  il»m«  people 
require.  —  Cor.  CHncinnttti  TimeJi^ 

8tay-at-home.  I>ome8tic;  not  habituated  to  travel.  ^*  She  *a  a  stay- 
cU'hofM  woman;  '*  **  A  sfrnj-at-hame  body." 

The  great  mais  of  the  Southern  people  are  stationary  and  ttoff-ftt-home  m  their 
habita.  —  Cor.  N.  V.  Tribunt. 

Stayed  with.     To  be  stayed  with  is  to  be  courted  by  a  man. 

Stay  put.     To  let  a  thing  remain  as  it  is. 

Oo  a  projection  we  piled  our  bag«  and  baaketa,  and  ranged  a  few  et»entia]fi  in 
•ome  order. 

**  If  they  will  only  ifay  /m//*  aaid  Emery  Ann.  "  But  I  auppoae  they  will  all  be 
upside  down."  —  ^Ifrt.  Whiinryi,  Sight*  nnd  Inmgkii^  p.  37. 

Steal.  (Pronounced  sfaiL)  The  handle  of  various  implement*,  as  a 
rak^^Ual^  a  fork-steal.  Used  by  the  farmers  in  some  parts  of  New 
England.  Provincial  in  various  parts  of  England.  —  Pickering, 
Cf.  Ger.  SiieU  handle. 
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To  steam.  To  steam  it.     To  indulge  in  spirituooB  liquors  to  excess. 

Steamboat  A  term  used  at  the  West  to  denote  a  dashing,  **go- 
a-head  "  character. 

Mrs.  Stowe,  while  in  England,  met  Archbishop  Whately,  of 
whom  she  thus  speaks:  — 

There  is  u  kind  of  brusque  humor  in  his  address,  «  downright  heartiness,  which 
reminds  one  of  Western  character.  If  he  had  been  bom  in  our  latitude,  in  Ken- 
tucky or  Wisconsin,  the  natives  would  have  called  him  Whately,  and  said  ha 
was  a  real  $teamboat  on  an  argument.  —  Suimy  Memories. 

The  renowned  Colonel  Crockett,  while  asleep  on  a  stump,  gofc 
caught  in  the  crotch  of  a  tree  and  held  fast,  where  he  was  attacked 
by  eagles,  which  attempted  to  pull  out  his  long  hair  to  build  their 
nests  with:  — 

**  In  a  few  minutes  I  heered  a  voice,**  says  the  Colonel,  **  and  then  a  gal  come 
running  up,  and  axed  what  was  the  matter.  ...  I  telled  her  that,  if  she  would 
drive  off  the  ea((les,  I  would  make  her  a  present  of  an  iron  comb.*' 

**That  I  will,*'  says  she,  *'  for  I  am  a  she  steamboat^  and  have  doubled  upt 
crocodile  in  my  day.'* 

Steamboating.  The  business  of  working  on  board  a  steamboat ;  a  term 
generally  confined  to  the  hands  employed  on  board  river-boats. 

Steamboating  looks  like  something  big  to  Fred,  you  know:  it  shows  off  better 
than  country  stores  and  saw-mills.  —  Habberion^  The  Barton  Eaperimenty  p.  89. 

Steam  Doctor.     See  Thompsonian  Doctor. 

Steam  Paddy.  A  steam  earth-excavator,  much  used  in  making  exca- 
vations in  sand  or  loose  soil  for  railways.  So  called  from  its  taking 
the  place  of  a  number  of  Irish  laborers. 

The  soil  was  so  sandy  that  the  hills  were  easily  cut  down,  and  for  this  purpose 
a  contrivance  was  used  called  a  steam  Pnddy^  which  did  immense  execution.— 
Borth  wick's  California^  p.  80. 

Steboy,  Seboy.     A  word  used  to  set  dogs  upon  pigs  or  other  animals. 

"  There  it  is  —  that  black  and  white  thing  —  on  that  log,'*  says  Tom.  *-'  Stebajf^ 
catch  him !  "  says  he  [to  the  dog].  Ben  run  up  with  his  light,  and  the  first  thing 
I  heard  him  say  was,  "  Peugh!  oh,  my  Lord!  look  out,  fellers,  it's  a  pole-cat." 
Major  Jones's  Courtship^  p.  55. 

Steep.  Great,  magnificent,  extravagant.  A  newly  coined  slang 
term,  equivalent  to  tall. 

At  the  election  in  Minnesota,  one  hundred  and  ten  Winnebago  Indians,  wear- 
ing their  blankets,  voted  the  Democratic  ticket;  but  the  agent  thought  this  was 
rather  steepy  so  he  afterwards  crossed  that  number  from  the  list.  —  Chicago 
Tribune,  Oct.  17,  1857. 

The  verdict  by  twelve  of  seventeen  of  a  jury  giving  $150,000  as  damages  to  a 
Land  and  Water-Power  Company,  at  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac,  through 
the  diversion  to  the  Washington  Aqueduct  of  one  eighteenth  of  the  water  at  lowest 
stage,  is  regarded  as  decidedly  steep. —{^Balt.)  8tm^  Aug.  23,  1868. 
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Bteeple-Bufth.  One  of  the  popular  names  of  the  Spirwa  (omento$a 
(hardhack). 

Steers.  In  Texas,  the  nniverBal  name  for  cattle.  Ox  and  oxen  are 
alnioel  unknown  terms  there.  There  are  **  wJieel-ste^rs/*  **  swiiig- 
steent,"  and  **!ead-flt€era.** 

Btemmery.  A  large  building  in  which  tobacco  ia  stemmed;  that  i»« 
in  which  the  thin  part  of  the  leaf  ia  8tripf«d  from  the  fibrous  veins 
that  run  through  it.     Kentucky  and  Miii^uri. 

Btem- Winder.     A  watch  wound  by  a  key  affixed  to  the  stem. 

Stent.     (Old  Eng,)     Aii  allotted  task.     New  England. 

Step-Ladder.  A  portable  frame- work  of  stairs ^  much  used  in-doora 
in  reaching  to  a  high  position ;  abo  called  steps.  —  Weknter. 

Stepped  out.     **  He  stepped  out/'  L  e.  he  died. 

Stepper.  *' She  *s  a  regular  stepper,"— -said  of  an  active,  high- 
sin  ri  ted  woman. 

Btern-Wheel.  The  shaUow  rivers  of  the  West  are  navigated  by  small 
steamboats  with  a  wheel  at  the  stem  instead  of  side-wheels^  which 
ftre  used  only  in  the  larger  steamers.  Hence  the  term  in  applied  to 
anj  thing  amail,  petty;  aa,  a  ^*  Uem'wkeei  church.'^  Comp.  One- 
Hone. 

So,  when  efided,  the  girl§  were  kindly  «nd  tenderly  put  on  the  '*Sl.  Mary,'*—* 
fanny,  little,  §t4m-wheel  boat,  which  wa*  to  go  up  the  Red  River.  —  E.  £.  ffatt, 
Adprnturt4  9/ a  PuUman^  p.  12S». 

Stern- Wheeler.    A  steamboat  fitted  up  with  a  stern- wheel.    Wefltem. 

Squire  Blaze  i^n-ed  for  &  Ioiij;  time  as  first  mate  on  a  mft^  but  ji^ew  ambitloai 
for  hig^her  dti«tinction.  Next,  he  j^ot  pif>!*ne!winn  of  a  gtrnm-whefter,  and  i^ntvried  the 
pjne-knot  businenD,  the  pursuit  of  which  took  him  ao  hi^h  up  Rfd  River  that  he 
got  clean  out  of  the  way  of  tsxes.  —  lUmtmimmcu  0/  the  Mmitmfipif  Harptr't 
Mag, 

A  Soathem  editor  wwbea  to  say  that  the  Mississippi  is  very  low»  How  doc« 
he  nay  it  ?  '*  The  cat-fiih  are  rigging  up  ttfm-whttien.*'  —  Spttch  of  the  Btm. 
S.  H,  C«r,  Sept.,  1857. 

Stev7.     **  Give  u«  a  Mew^^*  L  e.  stewed  oysters. 

To  stick.  To  take  in;  to  impose  upon;  to  cheat  in  trade.  **  I 'm 
gluck  with  a  ooimterfeit  note; ''  **  He  went  to  a  horse  sale,  and  got 
gtuck  with  a  spavined  jade." 

At  ioon  as  the  whole  rlasji  of  small  spcr ulatnrs  p«roe»ve<i  they  had  been  *tuck, 
they  all  tlitit  their  nioutha;  no  one  confessing  th«  ownership  of  a  share, — 
A  Wttk  in  Walt  Street,  p.  47. 

Very  often  is  a  client  ntuck  for  a  heavy  biti  of  cmta,  which  he  would  hava 
lAYed  but  fur  th«  ignoranoa  of  hla  atloniey,  —  jVetoqp^yMr. 
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in  a«w(f  Mttkd  puts  of  fiie  eomtrf;  wfaflte  )o§» 
bo— M  forni  Uie  first  babiUtiofu  d  the  tettlcn;,  ike  cbiimiejs  aiB 
made  wiib  liicks  horn  one  to  two  inches  aqiiare,  and  about  two  leei 
la  kogth,  which  are  laid  cromwwt  and  cemenled  with  daj  or  mad. 
The  ILre^plaeea  are  boilt  of  rough  itonet  and  the  Mtiek-ckimMeyt  are 
merely  the  oondoetora  of  the  n&olce.  Formerly  called  '^  catted  diim^ 
Dey/'  in  Mateichoaette. 

The  ijgei  clAaiiff  ira*,  Ukc  its  «wi»er^t  bsl,  opta  «t  Am  tof^  end  jHanitd  m  at 
llii  ii&le«*  —  iff«^  Ciawtr^i  WtMtr%  CUmrimgt,  p.  7* 

We  euM  U>  s  qiietr  IHtle  akm  b«0l  of  roead  Iflgi^  .  .  .  Hie  itfgl  ekima§§ 
iUob«d  mill  cU^f  and  U^ppcd  witli  t  bvT«l  optfi  at  botJi  eadai  aude  thlt  a  typi- 
cal eabin,  —Efif^ttom,  The  Eomkr  BAoctmaMfr,  p.  94. 

Sticker*     1.  An  article  of  merehatidise  which  sticks  bj  the  dealer, 
jiMfl  doea  not  meet  with  a  readj  sale,  ia  technicallj  called  a  aticJtcr. 
2.  A  puzzler.     See  Stumper, 
0tiok-iJi-ttie-Mad.     (Pron.  ftkkneymud,}    Yerr  common  for  a  slow, 
inert  man ;  aliio  used  for  **  Thingumbob. "  **  what  d'  ye  call  *em^"  or 
-  a  name  jou  can't  remember.    **■  Come,  old  Stick-m^ike-mud t  taid  give 
na  a  lift." 

**WeI],  artcr  all  thit  palaver/'  aaid  old  Stiek-is^-^e^ud,  ^what  are  yoa 
ajt«r  ?  ** 

^'  r m  after  aaotber  coal  ff  fin,"  aaid  I,  **  to  light  a  dgpr  with.'*  —  &m  AKdb, 
Wiae  8atM,p,  ISt. 

Btlok  it  out.     Endore  to  the  end.     To  '^hold  on.**     **  He  does  not 
succeed  in  FIoridAf  nevertheless  he  says  that  he  means  to  Mikk  it  mU 
tmipriiig.'' 
8tur.     Strong.     Said  of  a  drluk.     "  Give  it  to  me  ttiff.*' 
BtiSy,     A  well-dressed,  conceited  boy.     Used  among  bo]rs. 

Btlll-Baiting.     Fishing  with  a  deep  line  in  one  spot,  as  distinguished 

from  trolling. 
BtUl-Hnnter.     A  stalker  of  game.     Western. 

'Hit  Btltt-htmttr  cnitRt  needi  be  upon  hie  gtiard ;  for  the  wounded  buffalo  la 
prone  to  miike  buttle  upon  the  too  near  sppniaiih  of  his  enemy.  —  (rre^,  C&m,  ^ 
Fndrut,  Vol.  II  p^  210. 

B til l-Hun ting.  Walkiitg  nou»eIessIy  through  the  woods,  keeping  a 
brigiit  look-outf  and  searching  for  game  in  the  haunts  where  they 
are  wont  to  browse  in  thtj  day-time. 

SHlU^mmHng  buffalo  Js  Approaching  or  »t«1kitig,  by  lakJng  adrantage  of  the 
wind  Slid  any  caver  [he  ground  alTordp,  and  crawting  within  f booting  diJitanea 
of  the  ffcdinj;  htrd.  — Mujrirm,  Athrnturtf  tn  JV«ir  J/ranoo,  p.  285. 

What  U  trailed  ttilt-huntin^  among  our  fronUenmtti  i»  not  practised  among  tJi9 
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Btlngaree*  A  oorruption  of  sting-raif^  the  name  of  a  fish.  (Cephalop' 
tera  vampyrus.)  On  the  Southern  coast,  where  diieflj  found,  it  is 
also  known  as  the  LkcU-FUh, 

This  fish  is  thuB  described  by  Captain  John  Smith :  — 

Oar  CaptJiiJie  taking  m  fi»h  from  his  nword,  being  much  the  fajhfoti  of  a  Thom- 
bftck:,  but  A  long  tmyle  Like  •  riding-rod d1(*.  whi^reou  lu  thi-  iniddfj^t  in  ni  poynoocd 
iting  of  two  or  thrve  iDchet  long,  bearded  like  i  swir  on  each  •^ide,  wbieb  fiba 
•truck  into  the  wrtnt  neare  an  iuch  and  a  halfe.  .  »  .  The  turpR'nt  was  iiiiilanily 
BO  «jEtreaine  that  in  four  houres  we  all  witb  mucb  imjitow  concluded  hi*  funerall^ 
and  prepared  hit  grave  ia  an  island  by.  The  man  recovered^  »nd  the  place 
where  the  e%'ent  occurred  was  called  Siingrai  lale,  after  the  RAmc  of  the  fish.  — 
HiMorie  of  Virffima  (1632). 

Sttnkai-d.     A  gkunk,  formerly  so  called  in  New  England    See  Squash, 

Btinkfltone.     Swine-stone,  a  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  emits 

ii  fetid  Dtior  on  being  struck.  —  Dana. 
Btinkweed.     Bee  Jamestown  Weed, 
Stinted.     Often  substituted  for  stunterL 

To  stitch.     To  form  land  into  ridges.     New  England,^ — Webster. 
To  Btlve  up.     To  make  hot»  sultry,  close.     An   English  expression, 

but  now  more  used,  it  is  believed,  in  this  than  in  tlie  old  country. 

*'01i,  marcy  oq  hs,'^  aaid  a  fat  lady,  who  w«*  looking  for  ii  Itouse,  **thia  il 
never  do  for  my  family  at  alL  There 'i  no  convctiii-ncc  ttbout  ir.  m\\y  mie  little 
wtit^-up  vUi^t.  .  .  .  AM  the  bed-roomn, — she  would  aj  soon  sleep  in  a  pig- 
pen»  and  done  with  it,  a4  to  get  into  tuch  little,  mean,  diimd-up  places  as  tbcuL.** 
Ikrtcmng^  May-day  in  New  York. 

To  Stiver.  To  run ;  to  move  oflE.  A  low  word  used  in  the  Northern 
States. 

To  atook.     To  ttoek  land  means,  with  us,  to  supply  latid,  not  only 

with  animals,  but  also  with  seed;  as,  *' My  farm  is  locked  m.^ 

clover/' 
Stock  and  Fluke.     Probably  of  nautical  origin,  to  denote  a  whole 

aucln>r;  thence,  the  whole  of  any  thing.    It  is  employed  for  wln>lly, 

completely. 

Id  other  word&,  Tammaoy  Hall  is  §oId  out  Hock  amd  jHuke  to  Fernando  Wood. 
N,  r  Tribune,  Oct.,  ISei, 

Stock-Dealer.     A  trader  in  farm  stock;  a  cattle-dealer. 

To  take  Stock  In  any  Thing  is  to  have  fidl  faith  in  it. 
Stocking  Feet.     To  be  in  one*8  stocking  feet  is  to  have  otdy  one's 
stock i II g:s  on,  to  have  one's  shoes  off, 

Th«  mijitr«st  and  chambfiniiaid  visited  the  HnuAe  once  a  week  fot  the  purpose  of 
putting  thiitj^  to  rights,  — leaving  their  shoes  at  the  door»  and  entering  devotedly 
in  their  *<«f^i"»»7  fett*  —  Irving^  Knkktrhock^,  p.  16ft. 
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Stock-lOliider.    One  who  takes  care  of  csUle  on  the  great  prairies; 
a  herder;  a  yaqaero,  which  flee. 

Btock-Haoge.     The  prairie  or  plain  where  cattle  range  or  graae. 

Wh«n  mar  per»oa  or  person*  may  bunC  e»Umyf  ta  another  Maek-r^m^  hM  ar 
thty  bhtll  Doilfy  the  owD«r  or  »tock'mirid«rr  of  taid  dock  his  or  their  intentka 
cprabjecL 

Stocks.     Bupng  and  selling  Moch.     The  machlDery  connected  with 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  atocka  i^  thiui  described  bj  Mr,  Medbery :  — 

The  &nt  pojot  necoMLtv  to  knovr  ts  irlieD  die  cmtomef  wishet  to  receive  or 
deliver  the  »iock.  He  maj  prefer  to-dsr,  to-fudrrotr,  or  a  more  distaai  date, 
Eadb  of  tbe^e  methods  of  teitleiiieDt  bu  a  «pecia]  nanie:  — 

Catk^  in  broker'*  langoige,  meaiia  tb«£  ihe  contract  entered  npoa  shall  be  fal* 
mied  by  payment  and  delivery  of  stocky  at  or  before  3.15  p.m.  of  the  day  cif  lale. 

Rtyulir  or  Rttfuiar  Wa^  b  the  term  for  »«Je  when  the  delivery  k  to  be  made 
at  or  before  2.15  r.  n ,  of  the  day  lacceedin^  that  of  contracL 

BmfCf^M  Opdsm  b  where  the  purebasieT  ha*  the  right  to  nK)air«  the  delivery  of 
Ibi  ttock  uptm  any  day  wjthia  the  time  covered  by  the  option. 

B^UtrU  Optktn  \*  where  the  day  of  delivery  is  at  the  convenience  orpleaaure  of 
the  per»oii  making  the  lale,  within  the  time  Mrputated  at  the  moment  of  tale. 

In  alt  ca«et»  notioe  must  be  given  by  the  bolder  of  the  option  to  the  other  party 
in  the  contract,  on  or  before  two  o'clock  of  the  day  prevtoui  to  that  when  deliver^' 
of  »tock  is  colled  fur;  bitl  Che  Jfoeib  i%  deliverable  at  the  termination  of  the  coo- 
tr»ct  without  notice  --  Mtn  amd  Mytttries  of  Wall  Strt^i,  p.  49. 

For  other  terms  appertain i  tig  to  stocks,  see  Buy  ar  sell  Flat ;  Built 
and  Beam ;  Carrying  Siock$ ;  Comer ;  Call  Contract ;  Delivery ; 
Flyer;  Force  Quoiation* ;  Josh;  Margin;  Pool;  Puts;  Long  and 
Short;  Spread;  Straddle:  Sttimming  Market;  Ten  up ;  TtetMt;  Uf^ 
load  Stock;  Washing ;  and  Watering, 

We  pay  particular  attention  to  purchasing  Stock  Privilegea,  and  can  aJwayi 
•ecure  Puif^  Odtt,  Sprtnds^  or  8tr*tfUU€4,  on  all  active  itocks  at  the  best  market 
ratea.  —  Circular  of  a  Wall  Street  Broktr. 

Stock-Train. 

train. 


A  train  of  railroad  cars  loaded  with  cattle;  a  cattle 


Btock-'Watering.  A  system  recently  adopted  of  increasing  the  capi- 
tal Ftock  of  a  railroad  company  by  Issuing  new  stock,  on  the  pre- 
tence that  accumulated  profits  warrant  such  increase.  The  late 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  was  famous  for  the  extent  to  which  ht*  carried 
out  this  system  in  the  railway  companies*  the  stock  of  which  he 
controlled.  Thli  increase  of  stock  has  also  been  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  raising'  money.     See  Watering  Stock. 

The  **  N.  Y,  Times/'  in  speaking  of  a  new  railroad,  says:  — 

The  road  should  be  constructed  under  the  authority  of  a  coimnisfioRt  to  be 
■^^^^Uif  PMiliiti  nf  mil  MJiihisl  ■[MiiBliI  iiMilMilMi  Mi  imiimm 
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f«pr»ent«tfves  of  oar  r^ml  «9tate  inf crests,  to  the  end  that  th«  work  tbouTd  be 
hi)iie»tly  aDd  economically  doiie^  wttboul  the  stealing  and  tiock-wattrin</  which 
often  accompany  ftuch  uodtinaklngi. 

Such  occasional  diversions  a*  comers,  mon«y  lock-ups,  whole»al«  tioek-waUr' 
m^  and  kindred  devicei«,  are  the  indicalioni  of  forces  witlt  l«rg«  reaerves  of 
ttreugUi,—  Medbery^  M*n  and  Af^Heries  vf  Wall  iittet-t,  p.  158. 

Stocky.  Short  and  thick.  A  we^st  of  England  expres^^iotif  used  iti 
New  England. 

He'd  rather  a  «f<idty  man;  and  Pm  nothing  but  a  sKadow,  aa  it  were. — 
Brookt*§  Etutford, 

To  stomp.  To  stamp  with  the  feet.  The  pronunciation  xtomp  ia 
almost  um vernal  in  the  United  States. 

Stone -Bee.  An  assemblage  of  farmers  or  villaj^ere  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  stones  from  a  neighbor's  piece  of  land.     See  B^e. 

At  RJdgefield,  we  used  to  have  ilof»e-6«f<,  when  all  the  men  of  a  villn^  or  ham- 
let caii»e  together  with  their  draft  cattle^  and  united  to  clear  ftom^  patch  of  earth 
which  was  covered  with  an  undue  quantity  of  stones  and  rocka.  —  Gffodrich^ 
MttninitcrHCfM^  Vol.  I.  p.  75. 

BtODe-Bmiae.  A  hurt  or  sore  on  the  sole  of  the  foot  among  those 
who  go  without  shoes,  such  as  children  and  Negroes.  The  same 
term  is  used  in  Ireland. 

Stone-Root.  (Coltimonin  Canmfensis.}  A  plant  used  in  medicine. 
lU  properties  are  diuretic  and  stomachic.  It  is  also  called  Rich- 
Meed. 

Stone-Toter.  A  name  often  given  to  the  Mullet  (Catoxtomus  nigricans) 
of  the  Middle  Statjes,  and  to  other  sjiecies  of  Cijprinifict. 

Tilt'  most  'cinprular  fifth  in  this  pitrt  of  the  world  h  called  the  Stimr-ttiter,  whoAe 
brow  in  fturmoonled  with  several  little  *harp  horns,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  totes 
small  rittt  fttones  from  one  part  of  the  brook  to  another  more  i^uiet,  in  order  to 
make  a  ^nug  little  eoclotmre  for  bjs  lady  to  lie  in  iti  safety.  — Paulding^  LetUn 
from  tl*c  Smith, 

Btool.     An  artificial  iluck  or  other  water- fowl  used  as  a  decoy-     They 

are  much  used  on  Long  Island  and  elsewhere  in  duck-skotjting. 
StooUng.     Decoying  ducks  or  other  fowl  by  the  means  of  *'  stools." 
Btool-Pigeon.     A  decoy  robber,  in  the  pay  of  the  police^  who  bringa 

his  associates  into  a  trap  laid  for  them. 
Stool -Figeonltig.  The  practice  of  employing  decoys  to  catch  robbers* 
Stoop.  (Dutch»  ftoep,)  The  steps  at  the  entrance  of  a  houses  door- 
steps. It  is  also  applied  to  a  porch  with  seats,  a  piazza,  or  balua^ 
trade.  This,  unlike  most  of  the  words  received  from  the  Dutch, 
ha£  extended,  in  consequence  of  the  uniform  style  of  building  that 
prevails  throughout  the  country,  beyond  the  bounds  of  New  York 
State,  as  far  as  the  backwoods  of  Canada, 
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v^udi  i«  itiU  tiidd  in  tb^  iiortli  of  EDglsad''    "A  Ami.* 
pot  down  to  mark  m  boundary,"  &c.  ^^  HaHiMttlt, 

Cuu  or  vsioeff  u«  dfburtd  mad  Ittlcd  [bf  eoadMtJ :  tbe  nilk-mid^t  wwam 
h  •lUii  tpOt  in  Um  dirt,  spd  pe0t4t*«  fall  like  la  bt  eracbtd  art,  brii^  crowdtd 
Mid  ikrowdfid  «|»  agixait  iUUi  ifid  ttoef€M.^Ta§hr,  A*  Water  PtmfM  Wt/Ha, 
Pt.  t,  p.  »£. 

IJB  portljr  gthmrdim  iad  b«lb««A  naltiplkltj  of  tnMdica,  tiM  Dotcb  bioslKr 
Mt  oa  hk  ««oep,«8d  mokcd  hk  plpt  failofdlfiilciMb— X«Miir«odkr'«  Jfop 
Tin^it,  p.  2». 

Aboot  nioe  o*da>^  aH  three  of  at  pMMd  np  WaI]  Stiwt,  on  the  lioiqpf  of 
wbldi  tw  towU  pofrtiioa  of  iti  tcaaato  were  af rradf  leated,  —  Cotper^  grt—rt>>, 
ToL  L  p.  to. 

Kcflilj  an  dw  bonsfs  fin  AJbaox]  were  boilt  with  their  gallic  to  tbe  etrael 
■Dd  each  had  heavy  wooden  Datch  jto«3pt.  with  teau  at  tKe  door.  —  Ibui^  p.  161» 

There  was  a  Urgt  two  vtory-boom,  h^rmg  a  loo^  stoep  in  front.  —  Jfaryenl^ 

The  rcMM  tali,  the  dakiea  dnop, 
And  ^  about  tbe  ancient  Jtoip 
Tbe  ca^r  tparrow*  loar  and  iwaop, 

Nora  Perry,  Tht  Ltytmd  of  Mooriand  Holt 

I  iball  etep  back  to  my  pafly  within  the  tiimp.  ^  Badtwood*  of  Cammda. 
Thm  iUimp  it  npv ^^^  ^  ^^<  j^t  ptajited  bopt  «t  tbe  baae  of  tbe  pHUn*—  Ihid.^ 
p.  909. 

To  atop.  To  ataj;  to  abide  teraporarilj;  as*  ^*  When  you  oome  to 
Kew  York,  Mop  with  nje  itistead  of  going  to  a  Hotel." 

Tboee  who  remain  at  home  know  tittte  of  the  newer  portiont  of  ottr  eoontiy, 
and  of  tbe  pdmeTsl  vtyle  of  liring.  I  rvcetitly  ftopptd  with  a  friend  on  ooait^ 
day.  Th«  court-home  wa»  of  togs,  without  a  door,  &c.  —  Corrt^.  of  Ntwmk 
DaUjf  Adv, 

Store.  In  the  United  States  and  Canada,  shops  of  every  kind  for  the 
Bale  of  grx>ds,  whether  at  wholesale  or  retail,  are  commonly  called 
$tore».  Thus,  we  have  dry-goodg  jrforejt,  §boe  ttortit,  boc»k  Bforntt 
hardware  Mtortttt  &c.  This  use  of  the  word,  whoM  proper  meaning 
ia  a  magazine  or  storehouse  where  merchandise  or  movahle  property 
is  kept,  seems  to  arise  from  that  tendency  to  the  niainjiloc|nent  with 
which  Americans  have  been  charged.  The  word  shop  v^  thus  aJjnoat 
wholly  discarded,  except  in  the  sense  of  workshop. 

Store  Clothea^  Store  Qooda.  Clothing  or  other  articles  purchased 
at  a  store,  as  opposed  to  those  which  are  home-made.  The^  phrmsea 
are  imed  only  in  out  of  the  way  parts  of  the  country.  Comp<» 
Bought  en. 

Storekeeper.     In  America,  a  man  who  has  the  care  of  a  store  or 
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meot  wftrehouset  where  property  to  the  value  of  mOlious  is  deposited 
for  inspection  or  for  aafe-keepiug,  is  a  storekeeper;  so,  too,  h  the  mun 
who  stands  behind  the  counter  o£  a  paltry  shop,  and  deals  out  yards 
of  ta]:H3  and  papers  of  plus. 
Btore  Fay.  Payment  made  for  produce  or  other  articles  purchased 
by  goods  from  a  store,  instead  of  cash.  This  i&  a  common  way  of 
buying  produce  in  the  country.  Sometimes,  a  dealer  agi'ees  to  pay 
half  in  cash  aud  half  out  of  his  store,  t.  e  ,  in  st(fre  pay. 

See,  A  girl  hAJ  ju«t  sirived  with  a  pot  of  btitter  to  trade  off  for  iUn-e  pay.  She 
WftntB  in  exchange  a  yard  of  calico,  a  quarter  iit'  tea,  a  i|uart  of  mola!(»e»T  8otq6 
tvdiih  »eed,  a  plug  of  tobacco,  two  pipes,  a  tine-tooth  eombi  a  valt  muLkereL,  a 
doae  of  Tttubarb,  two  sticks  of  candy»  and  a  bottle  of  ruiu.  —  CapUun  Pt-tegt't 
AdpffUttrtM^  p.  54. 

Store  Tea.  A  tenn  applied  to  the  tea  of  China  bought  at  the  stores, 
to  distinguish  it  from  herb  tea.     See  Bougkten, 

To  atortn.  To  blow  with  violence;  imperaonally,  as  it  storms,  —  Web- 
iter.     We  Ui*e  it  improperly  in  the  sense  of  to  rain  or  to  anow. 

Story.  A  ftoor;  a  Eight  of  rooms.  —Johnson,  In  the  United  States, 
the  fioor  next  the  ground  is  the  first  story.  In  Euglaud,  what  we 
call  the  "  second  stor^  *'  is  called  the  **  first  floor/'* 

StoTe-Plpe.     L  A  funnel.     2.  A  tall  hat. 

Btove-Pipe  Hat.  A  tall  hat,  from  its  re.«iemblanc6  to  a  joint  of  » 
stove-pipe » 

Sto^  boots  an'  tiore-pipt  hat^ 
Standin'  collar,  an*  plenty  o"  dat; 
Sweet  potatoes  an'  po^tium  fat, 
Oh,  fight  for  the  IJuum  t 

Simgi  ofiht  CtntifmiaL 

Pickpoclcets  rejoice  In  neatly  fitting  iuit»,  spotlrss  linen,  sparkling  pini  uid 
omamefits,  and  wtare^iipt  knts^  tall  and  glossy,  «  .  .  worn  jaurttUy  (in  one  side. 
The  QaUtxyftfT  1867,  p,  ^32* 

Stowaway.  One  who  st^cretes  himself  on  board  a  ship  or  other 
pnhlic  conveyance,  in  order  to  get  a  free  pa.ssage. 

Straddle.  A  stock-broker's  term,  and  means  a  contract  which  gives 
the  holder  the  privilege  of  callinjj  for  the  stock  at  a  fixed  price,  or 
of  delivering  it  at  the  same  price  to  the  party  who  sig;ni*T  the  con- 
tract. A  straddle  is  deairable  when  a  party  wishes  to  buy  and  sell 
stocks,  without  being  obliged  to  deposit  a  cash  margin. 

Straddle-Bug.  The  popular  name  for  a  **  dung-beetle  "  or  **  tumble* 
bug."  In  the  Isle  of  Wight^  the  cockroach  is  called  a  alraildh-lmh, 
Sometimee  applied  to  otlier  species  of  beetle's.    A  specimen  of  the 
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dialect  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  "  Halliwell's  Introduction,'*  gives 
**  straddle-bob ''  as  another  name  of  the  **  dumbledore. " 

Shew  me  the  man  who  does  not  delight  in  the  departure  of  winter,  and  I  wiO 
exhibit  to  you  one  who,  as  Sheepspear  says,  is  '*  fit  for  treacle,  straddU-bujft^ 
and  spooks."  —  Dow's  Sermons^  Vol.  I.  p.  194. 

Straight.  1.  Even  or  uniform  in  quality.  A  term  used  in  oommeroef 
and  particularly  among  flour-dealers;  as,  **  A  thousand  barrels  of 
Rochester  flour,  straight^  brought  $5,'*  meaning  that  the  thousand 
barrels  were  all  alike,  or  that  the  same  brand  ran  ilraight  through. 

2.  Pure,  genuine,  uncontaminated. 

In  the  Presidential  contest  of  1844,  no  man  was  more  fierce  in  his  hostility  to 
Henry  Clay  than  the  present  candidate  of  the  Uraight  Whigs  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency. —  N.  Y,   Courier  and  Enquirer f  Seitt.^  1S5Q. 

The  straight  Republican  Convention  is  to  meet  to-inorrow.  Mr.  Sumner*B 
anti-slavery  opinions  are  very  strong,  and  this  would  seem  to  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  is  with  the  ttraighU.  —  N.  Y.  Times,  Oct.  14,  1857. 

3.  Pure,  undiluted,  applied  to  liquors. 

My  glass  of  brand}',  whicli  should  have  been  straight,  was  surreptitioasly 
diluted  with  Croton  water.  —  Doesticks  (1854). 

But  I  takes  mine  straight  without  sugar,  and  that*s  what*s  the  matter  with 
me.  —  Bret  Harte,  Cicely. 

For  additional  illustrations,  see  Whiskey  Straight, 

Straight,  iu  the  game  of  poker,  is  five  cards  in  sequence;  as,  6,  7, 

8,  9,  10. 

Straight  as  a  Loon's  Leg  is  a  common  simile  iu  New  England. 

l/-  UgAJuJi  They  were  puzzled  with  the  accounts ;  but  I  saw  through   it  in  a  minit,  and 

,  -ra9^  made  it  all  as  straight  as  a  hon's  leg.  —  Major  Downing' s  Letters,  p.  42. 

Straight-out.     Pure;  genuine;  unsophisticated. 

Anne  was  indignant  with  that  straight-out  and  generous  indignntion  which 
belongs  to  women,  who  are  ready  to  follow  their  principles  to  an\*  result  with 
more  inconsiderate  fearlessness  tlian  men.  —  Mrs.  Stotoe,  Dred,  Vol.  11.  p.  319. 

We  feel  what  a  blessed  thing  it  is  just  now  to  be  a  Uraight-out  Whig,  sitting 
calm  on  tumult's  wheel.  —  N.  Y.  Commercial  Adv.,  May,  1856. 

Straight-spoken.     Plain-spoken;  downright;  candid. 

I  'm  not  a-going  to  spoil  the  appearance  of  heaven  by  foolishly  attempting  to 
garnish  it  with  artificial  flowers ,  nor  to  blacken  hell  till  it  shines  like  a  new 
polished  boot.     Not  I.     I  'm  a  straight-Apoken  preacher.  —  Dow's  Sermons. 
I  'm  a  straight-spoken  kind  o'  creetur, 

That  blurts  right  out  what 's  in  his  head ; 
And,  if  I  've  one  peculiar  feature, 

It  is  a  nose  that  won't  be  led.  — Biglow  Papers,  p.  88. 

Straight  up  and  down.     Plain;  candid;  honest. 

If  there  was  any  thing  wanting  to  prove  that  lawyers  were  not  straight  up  and 
down  in  their  dealings,  that  would  do  it.  —  Sam  Slick,  Human  Nature. 
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**  I  haTe  itrained  my 


Strain,  iostead  of  sprain,  is  frequently  heard. 
ankle.'* 

Strain.     To  stride.     New  Engliind. 

Strand.  1.  The  Dutch  on  the  Hudson  River  apply  the  term  to  a 
landlng*place ;  as,  the  strand  at  Kingston,  ^  Webster. 

2.  In  the  South,  the  word  straml  denoted  a  fibre,  as  a  hair  of  the 
head,  i>e^u*tl,  &c. 

Stranger.  It  k  the  common  practice  in  the  Western  States  to  accost 
a  person  whose  name  is  not  known  by  this  title.  In  England,  for 
example,  a  person  would  say,  *'  Can  you  tell  rae.  sir,  if  this  is  the 
road  to  B  V  At  the  West,  he  would  say,  '*  Stranger ^  is  this  the 
road  ?  ''  &c. 

Uod«r  the  benign^  initietice  of  the  ChriBtisn  rellj^on,  a  civil fxstion  was  arrow- 
ing up  in  the  world  which  bad  carried  niodern  mtttonA  far  beyond  llie  boasted 
refiini^ment  of  ancient  Greece  and  R«rne-  With  (hem,  the  word  **  ttrnnf/er^*  waa 
fynonytnoiu  with  *'  enemy ;  **  but,  anions;  u*,  **Mranff€r**  was  but  another  aame 
far  *'  friend."  -^  ^eek  of  R.  H.  Coxt,  Waabington. 

Strapped.    Tight;  hard  up  for  money. 

.Tohn  Scroggiti*,  at  2  P.  M-,  is  on  the  hunt  for  the  wherewithal  to  pnv  a  note  in 
hank.  Tie  meets  Jere.  Lowndes,  who  lisok^  rheerfu],  ait  though  he  may  ha^e  a 
few  hundred.  S^rog^'ns  triefl  him.  No  j»o,  Lownde!«  in  Mmpped ;  had  to  pay 
Ilia  wife*»  couain's  la  it  quarter's  rent,  which  consumed  what  he  had  reserved  for 
current  expenses,  when  he  made  hj§  last  purcha!i«  uf  itockt,  —  Nat,  InicUigencer, 
Oct,,  1«67. 

,  Straw.     Foliage  of  the  pine*tree. 

Straw  a<i  its  [pine-tree**]  foliag«  is  called  here  in  [North  Carolina.]  ^  Otmsted^ 
Aeafoard  Staitt, 

Btram^  Bail,  Worthlt^sa  bail;  bail  given  by  **  men  of  straw,"  j,  e. 
persons  who  pretend  bo  the  posaession  of  prof^rty,  but  have  none. 

There  is  a  cUm  of  petrffo^gcm  about  the  N.  Y.  Tunibs  who  are  in  league  with 
the  police  justices  to  get  all  the  motn-y  they  can  out  of  their  vittims;  and, 
havSnif  tlivided  thu  !i|X)ili*i,  the  culprita  are  sent  forth  unwhipii**]  of  jus«lit'e.  Tak- 
ing jrifniw  bail  h  the  favorite*  dodge.  The  *'»hyater  "  is  penuitted  lo  visit  him  or 
her;  and,  with  a  tongue  pmctiiied  in  the  art.  he  dwells  v.\wn  the  chances  the  pris- 
ooer  runs  of  Sing  Sing  prison,  adding  that  for  a  consideration  Iw.  [tUu  ^hyMur) 
might  effect  a  liberation.  If  ihe  prisoner  has  money,  It  i»  paid  at  once.  Tha 
magiBtmle  having  received  hia  share,  a  '*inan  of  straw*'  i»  taken  as  bail,  and 
the  prisoner  is  discharged.  —  Wat/tiniftim  Evening  Stnr, 

Straw  Bid.  A  bid  for  a  contract  which  the  bidder  is  unable  or 
unwiliJing  to  fulfil. 

The  House  po^t-office  committee  has  ajn^ed  to  report  Luttrell'i  hill  to  prevent 
itratt-Lidiiiny  for  mail  contracts,  and  to  punish  liratD^biddtrt  when  caught.— 
TtUgi^m  from  Wa$hmyt&n^  March  I3|  1876. 
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Streak.     1.  A  yein ;  a  tarn.     Applied  to  mental  peculiarities. 

Just  act,  now,  as  if  von  bad  got  a  ttrtdk  of  something  in  you,  such  as  m  man 
ought  for  to  have  who  is  married  to  one  of  the  very  first  families  in  old  Virginia. 
Mr$.  Stowe,  Dred,  Vol.  I.  p.  120. 
'*  I  hope  you  don't  mean  to  insiniwate  that  I  *m  queer,  do  you,  Melissj?  " 
**  Oh,  no,  Priscille,  I  dident  mean  to  insiniwate  that,  but  then  you  know  almost 
everybody  has  their  queer  streaks.''  —  Widow  Bedoti  Papers^  p.  12L 

2.  A  layer;  as,  in  meat,  fat  and  lean. 

Bill,    Well,  landlord,  what  have  you  got  for  dinner  ? 
Landlord.    Pork  and  beans,  and  chicken  fixins. 

Bill.  Then  give  us  some  pork,  and  let  it  be  a  streak  of  fat  and  m  streak  of 
lean.  —  Squatttr  Life, 

The  **  Philadelphia  Times,''  of  Oct.  20,  1877,  in  speaking  of  the 
appointment  of  a  suitable  person  as  minister  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James,  says :  — 

If  President  Hayes  is  disposed  to  take  things  in  streaks^  he  might  tender  it 
[the  office]  to  Governor  Curtin ;  or,  if  that  streak  is  a  little  too  fat,  there  *8  ex- 
Speaker  Grow,  who  is  a  Hayes  man  with  Liberal  variations,  and  would  readily 
adapt  himself  to  English  *alf-and-*alf . 

To  streak  or  To  streak  it  is  to  run  as  fast  as  possible. 

O'er  hill  and  dale  with  fury  she  did  dreel, 
A*  roads  to  her  were  good  and  bad  alike ; 
Nane  o*t  she  wyl'd,  but  forward  on  did  streak, 

Rosses  Helenort, 
I  was  certain  it  wasn't  no  fox  or  wolf,  but  a  dog ;  and  if  I  didn't  streak  off 
like  greased  lightnin'.  —  Cnrltim,  The  New  Purchase,  Vol.  I.  p.  78. 

I  streaked  it  for  Washington,  and  it  was  well-nigh  upon  midnight  when  I  ^ 
reached  the  White  House.  —  Major  Downimfs  Letters,  p.  91. 

When  I  did  get  near,  he  'd  stop  and  look,  cock  his  ears,  and  give  a  snuff,  as  if 
he  'd  never  seen  a  man  afore,  and  then  streak  it  off  as  if  I  had  been  an  Indian. 
Porter's  Tales  of  the  South-west,  p.  165. 

As  soon  as  I  touched  land,  I  streaktd  it  for  home,  as  hard  as  I  could  la}*  legs  to 
the  ground.  —  Sam  Slick,  Human  Nature,  p.  59. 

'Twas  a  satisfaction  to  have  such  a  horse,  and  'twas  a  pleasure  to  crop  him, 
and  streak  it  away,  at  a  brushing  canter,  for  a  good  five  miles  at  a  stretch.  — 
Bimms,   Wigwam  and  Cabin,  p.  85. 

What  brings  a  duck  a  streakiny  it  down  stream,  if  humans  ain't  l>ehind  her? 
and  who  's  in  these  diggins  but  Indians?  —  Ruxton,  Far  West,  p.  79. 

How  many  do  I  see  around  me  that  willingly  permit  the  worm  of  corruption 
to  gnaw  at  their  already  moth-eaten  morals!  Ah!  their  name  is  legion;  and 
the  way  they  are  streaking  it  down  the  dark  r<»ad  to  ruin  is  sorrowful  to  steam 
locomotives.  —  Dow's  SermonSj  Vol.  III.  p.  108. 

Streaked   or  Streaky.      '*  To   feel   streaked ''  is   to  feel  confused, 
alarmed. 

I  begun  to  feel  streaked  enough  for  our  folks,  when  I  see  what  was  done  on 
Boston  Common.  —  Major  Dowrdng's  Letters^  p.  18. 
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Oh.  wh«e  «  be«iiUfa1  sight  the  ocean  is  when  there  ain't  no  Und  insight! 
There  w«  w*»  in  %  iiltle  shell  &t  Iht  mercy  rl  them  bijj  waven,  higher  than 
father*«  bAm.  I  merer  did  feel  fto  ttreahf  and  menn  afore ;  talk  of  a  t^rmn  of 
iiod,  why  I  felt  like  a  9tar%*ed  «peck  of  dust  cut  up  into  ti*)ma'opathie  do*es  for  a 
child  twu  minita  old.  ^ —  Hiram  Bifjftlow^  LetUr  in  Famity  Compftnion. 

Gtn.    Tell  the  truth ;  ket'p  back  nothing  :  I  prttmi^d  no  harm  shall  happen  yon, 

DooUlfh.  Oh,  r II  tell  ail  now;  I  won't  stay  lo  be  hani^ed  flrsl !  Oh,  the  good 
gmdous  auxjt!  how  drtnked  I  feel  all  o%'er!  —  />.  Humph rt^$,  Tht  Ynfdctt  in 
England. 

But  when  it  comefl  to  bein*  killed,  I  tell  ye  I  felt  tireaktd^ 
The  fu^t  time  ^tevcr  I  found  out  why  bayonets  wux  peaked* 

LotrcU^  Biffioio  PaptTM. 

INtiiiel  Wcb»ter  waa  a  great  man,  I  tell  you  ;  he  'd  tjilk  King;  WiUiam  oQt  of 
light  in  half  an  hour.  If  he  waa  in  ,vour  hnti^e  nf  LV>nimon«,  he  M  make  some 
of  your  great  folki  look  pretty  tirtaktd.  —  Sam  SUck^  tut  S«*nea. 

Streaked  Bass.     Striped  ba.ss.     New  England.  fiftkut^   J^^ 

Stretch.     On  a  tiretch  is  oontmuou^lyf  without  cessation. 

Chunky  used  to  whistle  ttre©  day*  and  nights  on  a  ttrtich.  —  TrmU  of  Amtri- 
can  ffumor. 

Stretcher,  1,  A  well-burnt  and  smooth  brick  a^d  in  walls  of  build- 
ings. Under-burnt  biicka  are  called  mlmon  bricks  from  their  lij;^ht 
color;  and  over-burnt  and  partially  vitrified  bricks*  are  called  arch 
and  pillar  bricks,  from  their  position  in  the  kiln. 

2.  A  falBehood.     Colloquial  in  England  and  with  UB. 

Whenever  Mr*,  dear  Du*t  told  a  Uretcher^  old  Waters  was  expected  to 
swiMU*  to  it.  —  Fitll,  Dramt%  at  PokermUt. 

Btrickeo.  **  This  ancient  participle,"  saya  i[r.  Pickering,  **  is  nanch 
itsed  in  Congrees  and  our  other  legislative  assemblie.*).  A  member 
moves  that  certain  parts  of  a  bill  should  be  stricken  out,^^  &c. -* 
Vocahulary, 

The  use  of  the  word  referred  to  by  Air.  Pickering  is  peculiar 
to  UB,  tliough  there  are  examples  of  its  occasional  use  in  England 
applied  in  other  ways* 

Many  of  the  foreigners  were  much  ttrieken  with  the  splendor  of  the  s^^ene.  — 
L(mdon  Statttmnnt  June  10,  1814 

Strike.  An  instrument  with  a  straight  edge  for  levelling  a  measure; 
a  strickle.  —  Worcegter.  To  sell  by  (he  strike  is  not  to  heap  up  the 
article,  as  h  iwually  done  with  potatoes,  a[>ple«,  &a,  but  to  scrape 
off  what  is  above  the  level  of  the  top,  aa  in  selling  grain,  salt,  or  the 
like.     In  Massachuaettflf  it  is  provided  that  — 

Cranberries  «ad  all  other  berries  shall  be  &old  %  the  ttrikt  or  level  Rieasure, 
the  same  as  flax-fteed  and  other  similar  articles  are  measured.  — Laws  of  Momo^ 
chuHUi. 
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1.  From  the  game  of  ninepins.  **  To  make  a  strike  "  is  to  knock 
down  all  the  pins  with  one  ball;  hence,  it  has  come  to  mean  fortu- 
nate, successful.  — Lowell. 

2.  A  discovery;  achievement;  success.  **  That  speculation  in 
cotton  was  a  great  strike.'' 

To  strike  Oil.   (Usually  pron.  tV^.)  To  meet  with  success:  a  fortunate 
adventure,  as,  when  boring  for  petroleum,  oil  is  met  with,  or  struck. 
Striker.     1.  A  bruiser;  a  ruffian. 

2.  An  apprentice  engineer  on  a  Mississippi  steamboat. 
String.     1.  A  row;  number;  lot. 

Here 's  a  whole  string  of  Whig  Congressmen  elected  hy  the  State  of  New  York. 
N.  Y.  Tribune. 

2.  A  common  name  among  teamsters  for  a  whip. 
With  some  judicious  touches  of  the  stringy  the  horses  are  induced  to  struggle  at 
for  their  lives.  — Mrs.  Clavers^  A  New  Home,  p.  9. 

String-Beans.  The  common  name  for  French  beans ;  so  called  from 
the  string-like  fibre  stripped  from  the  side  of  the  pod  in  preparing 
it  for  the  table.     See  Bush-Bean. 

String  of  Apples.  Apples  cut  in  pieces,  strung  upon  a  string  and 
dried,  a  common  custom  where  the  fruit  is  raised.  In  this  form, 
they  are  festooned  from  ceilings  and  w^alls.  Where  there  are  large 
orchards,  the  apples  are  dried  in  the  sun  upon  boards,  and  packed 
in  barrels,  in  which  form  they  are  sent  to  the  large  markets  under 
the  name  of  dried  apples. 

In  an  old  New  England  kitchen,  where  a  warm  wood-fire  burned  bright, 
Sat  good  old  Farmer  Ketchum  and  his  wife,  one  winter  night. 

Over  the  old-time  fireplace,  a  rusty  musket  hung. 

And  a  score  of  strings  of  appUs  from  the  smoky  ceiling  swung. 

Eugene  A.  Hall,  Poems  on  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Stripe.     Pattern,  kind,  sort.. 

Den,  if  he  was  of  de  right  stripe,  he  went  straight  to  plor}',  and  is  now  a 
shoutin'  halleluyah  wid  de  great  congregation  in  de  New  Jerusalem.  —  Emma 
Barthtt. 

The  call  of  the  Soft-shell  Ctrnvention  was  signed  by  twelve  men  of  the  Free- 
Soil  Buffalo  stripe.  —N.   Y.  Herald,  July  7,  1856. 

The  Yankee,  though  cosmopolite  in  general  and  personally  polite  in  particular, 
cherishes  at  heart  a  great  sympathy  for  his  own  stripe,  even  when  he  hides  it, 
like  the  groundwork  of  a  rising  speculation,  from  the  world.  —  Mace  Sloper,  in 
Knickerbocker  Mag.,  March,  1850. 

Striped  Bass.    (Lnbrax  liueatus.)    One  of  the  most  highly  esteemed 
fishes  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  called  also  Streaked  Bass  and  Rock-fish. 
Striped  Ground  Squirrel.     See  Chipmunk. 
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Btrong,  To  go  it  strong  means  to  do  a  tiling  with  energy  or  persever* 
&Doe.     See  Go  it  Strong, 

Tb«  pilot  on  dutj  mhort;  Another  was  calHng  out  th«  C«ptAiu,  who  went  U 
ih^mg  Ml  cmrdM.  — Porter* M  TultM  of  the  South-wtst^  p.  107, 

You  «liottld  go  it,  remarked  Spif!lelcin»,  go  it  Hr%i^y^  —  tliat '» the  w»y  to  acAtter 
the  blue  deviJii,— j^  ii  tirong.  — Stal's  Ptlcr  PliHlJy,  p.  4<J. 

Itroag-niinded.     A  term  applied  to  women  clamorous  for  the  modem 

iona  of  '*  woman *a  rights;  *'  tho«e  who  mjike  theiiuielvea  repiduively 

conspicuous. 
Btrowd.     A  breech -cloth.     The  Pennsylvania  commissioners  sent  to 

the  Miami  Indians  in  1752»  in  addressing  the  tribe,  saidr  — 
Brethren,  —  We  deitre  you  will  a«ud  the»e  two  Mrotenh  to  the  yoqn^  king  is  an 

Acknowledgment  of  an  nffectionate  remembrance  of  hJfi  father's  love  to  ut.  *  .  . 

Be  pleased  to  give  to  the  »oi)  of  the  PiaukaHha  king  ihefte  two  itrotpdt  to  clothe 

hira.  —Journal  of  Cnptnin  Treni  (1752),  p.  62. 

Btmok  under  Conviction.     Impressed  with  a  »ense  of  personal  sin- 
fulness, 
Btruck  up.     Disagreeably  astonished ;  disconcerted  by  an  unexpected 

oecurreDce. 
To  stub  or  stamp.  **■  To  stub  one^a  toe"  is  to  strike  it  againt^t  any 
thing  in  walking  or  running-  Germ,  MtUben  {stieben);  comp.  Nasen- 
imber,  *'  a  fillip  or  rap  on  the  nase;"  nasenBtUbern,  "to  fillip  or  rap 
the  nose/*  An  expression  often  used  by  boys  and  others  who  go 
barefoot. 

Lives  there  a  Yankee 
Who,  if  he  siubt  hislne  and  fall, 
Doti*t  want  to  »wear,  but,  great  or  Bmallf 
Will  vent  his  ire  with,  *'  DnrTt  it  all ! 

By  tfolly  -  "  —  r«i»Jfeee  Pkitotophy. 
Btuck.     1.     To  be  jftuck  is  to  be  stuck  fasti  unable  to  proceed. 

Mv  dear  hcarcfs,  1  'm  stuek^  to  begin  with.  When  I  want  ideas,  they  never 
come,  tliey  are  «lf  pUviug  truant,  —  DuwU  jSermtm*,  Vol.  III. 

2.  To  be  taken  in;  to  be  taken  advantage  of  in  a  trade.  To  be 
ituck  with  a  thing  ia  to  have  an  unsalable  article  foisted  upon  one. 

We  're  the  only  Kaitteni  folki  in  the  Yonkville  Stock,  imhss  Mr.  Sloper  will 
take  A  few  shares,  and  of  course  anybody  elr^e  may  be  ttuck  aiul  be  darned.  — 
Mam  Slaper,  wi  Kmdkerbocktr  Mug.^  JAvlkH,  1S54. 

Wfgot  i^oib  with  a  bsd  lot  of  paper,  and  were  obliged  to  stick  it  on  to  our 
remiers.  —  Providence  Jvurnat. 

Stuck-up.  ♦*  Stuck-up  people*'  is  a  term  applied  to  the  proud  and 
haughty. 

She  WAS  drenscd  up  like  a  doll,  but  she  didn*t  act  stuck-up  a  mite;  my  opfnion 
it,  «he  knew  what  belonged  to  good  manners,  and  I  offered  her  tome  caraway. 
Betsif  Bobbct,  p.  373. 
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Good-by!  It*8  the  first  honse  from  the  comer;  and  I'd  dress  np,  if  I  wwb 
you,  in  mj  best,  because  they  *re  awful  ttuck-np  at  Sary's.  —  Grinder  Pcpen^ 
p.  80. 

To  stuff.     To  quiz. 

Btoffening.    Stuffing;  seasoning  for  meat  or  poultry,  usually  made  of 
bread  and  herbs  to  give  it  a  higher  relish.     Western. 

By  way  of  amends  [for  the  dried-up  turkey],  quarts  of  gravy  were  judiciously 
emptied  on  our  plates  from  the  wash-basin  bowls.  That  also  moistened  the 
ttuffenin\  composed  of  Indian  meal  and  sausages.  —  Carlton^  The  New  Pureloje, 
Vol.  I.  p.  182. 

Btufiy.    Angry  or  sulky;  obstinate.     Colloquial  in  the  United  States. 

Worcester. 
Stump.     1.  The  part  ot  a  tree  remaining  in  the  earth  after  the  tree 

is  cut  down.    This,  in  the  Western  countries,  was  made  use  of 

as  the  most  convenient  stand  from  which  to  address  the  people. 

Hence,  to  take  the  stump  is  to  go  on  an  electioneering  campaign. 
2.  Something  difficult  to  do.     Boys  give  each  other  stumps. 
To  stump.     1.  To  challenge.     Also  to  puzzle,  confound. 

Dabbs  turns  up  his  nose  at  betting.  Instead  of  mumping  his  antagonist  by 
launching  out  his  cash,  he  shakes  a  portentous  fist  under  his  nose,  and  the  albir 
is  settled.  —  Neat's  Charcoal  Sketches. 

When  you  see  Iy>rd  Sydenham,  stump  him ;  and  ask  him,  when  a  log  is  hewed 
and  squared,  if  he  can  tell  the  tenth  side  of  it.  —  Sam  Slick. 

Heavens  and  earth !  thinks  I,  what  does  all  this  mean  V  I  knowed  I  hadn't 
done  any  thing  to  be  put  in  prison  for,  and  I  never  was  so  stumptd.  —  Majijr 
J  ones' i  Courtship,  p.  135. 

I  put  a  conundrum  to  them.  They  were  all  stumpt^  and  gave  it  up.  —  CrockttVs 
Tour. 

2.  To  stump  it  is  a  cant  phrase  signifying  to  make  electioneering 
speeches  in  favor  of  one's  self.  —  Worcester,  This  is  a  term  borrowed 
from  tlie  backwoods,  where  the  stump  of  a  tree  often  supplies  the 
place  of  the  English  hustings. 

While  I  was  at  Peoria,  Illinois,  I  heard  apolitical  speech  from  General  Shield**, 
who  wa.H  at  that  time  stumpintj  it  thnmgh  the  State,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Senate 
in  place  of  Mr.  Breese.  —  Lttt.jrvm  fUirutisj  \.  i'.  Com.  Ado. 

It  is  understood  that  (!oIunel  Benton  intends  to  stump  the  State  [of  Missouri]  as 
a  candidate  for  the  gubernatorial  chair.  —  A'.   Y.  Courier. 

Sometimes  we  hear  the  expression  *'  to  take  the  stump.** 

Though  not  clear  which  stump  I'll  take, 

That  stump  shall  be  colossal; 
WhetlitT  I  'm  Slavery's  advocate. 

Or  Liberty's  apostle.  —  London  Punch,  April  5,  1862. 

Btumpage.     The  sum  paid  to  owners  of  land  for  the  privilege  of 
cutting  the  timber  growing  thereon.     State  of  Maine. 
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The  loexlity  hting  determined  opon,  tlu  timber  trart  ii  either  pnrehued  it  a 
rate  orMtumpo^  agreed  upon^  which  b  fFenenilly  three  dolimn  per  thoUMtud  feet 
for  nlJ  tiinber  coL  —  Hitrj*er*$  Maff,,  March  ISeOr 

Stumper.     L   A  puzzler. 

My  lu^te  w>»  a  Uumgttr  t«  Sally;  «o  she  got  Jeet  to  csplain  it,  and  the  way  be 
did  it  was  enormoai.  —  Rubb^  S^tatttr  Life. 

2*  A  stump  orator. 

An  Ohio  Mumper,  while  milking  a  9pe«ch,  paused  in  the  middle  of  it^  and 
exclaimed  t  Now  ...  —  Tht  Con*tltufion^  yfifidUtonm. 

Stomp  Orator.  A  man  who  harangues  the  people  from  the  stamp  at 
a  tree  or  other  elevation. 

Stump  Oratory.     The  sort  of  popular  speaking  used  by  stump  orators. 

Stump  Prayer.     An  extemporaneous  prayer. 

At  a  Millerite  Jubilee,  when  the  elect  were  to  start  for  Para- 
dise:— 

A  Methodic t  man  took  off  hii  coat,  and  made  a  iiump-prayer,  while  all  hit 
cong^gation  yet  Jed  Glory*  —  DoesUcIa,  p.  1-43. 

Stump  Speaker.     A  popular  political  f^peaker. 

Tiie  Hon.  W.  li.  Thompi^on  of  Indiana,  one  of  the  Rioat  popular  JtfMn/>  ipeakert 
of  the  day,  Addre«»ed  a  large  meeting  of  Wkj^»  from  the  stoop  of  Bamum^a 
Hotels  FbUimore,  iti  support  of  the  ftomjiiftiii»fm  of  the  late  Whig  Convention.  — 
Letter  from   WftAintjUtti,  jV.   Y.  Herald,  Jim«  21,  1848. 

Stump  Speech.  A  speech  made  from  a  8tump  or  other  elevation ; 
t.  e.,  an  electioneering  speech  in  favor  of  one's  self  or  some  other 
political  candidate. 

We  had  of  cour!«c  a  paaaton  for  etttmp  speaking.  But,  recollect,  we  often  mount 
the  cttimp  only  figuratively  ;  and  very  good  dump  ^ttdit*  are  delivered  from  a 
table,  a  cbnir,  a  whti^key-barrt-l^  and  the  like.  Sometimes  wi;  make  the  bent 
wtump  tpttchtM  on  horwbuik.  —  OtrlUm^  Tht  Ntm  Purrhatt-^  Vol  1.  p.  21 L 

When  you  tee  a  poHtician  extra  full  of  patriotum,  and  litufFi'd  with  ttump 
tpttchtB^  you  may  take  it  for  granted  he  want*  office  either  for  himfelf  or  for 
ftome  partreiilar  friend.  —  Dow't  Sennons^  Vol.  I.  p.  1312* 

Stump-Tall  Currency.     A  term  applied  at  the  West,  pre\aous  to  the 
late  war,  to  the  currency  issued  by  certain  banki  of  doubtful  credit. 
Stun,  for  Ktane.     So  pronounced  in  the  back  parts  of  New  England. 

Captain  Stone,  I  *ve  been  clean  away  amonj^t  the  Yankees,  where  they  call 
your  name  Stwnn,  —  CrodteW,  Tourt  p.  145. 

Stunner.  1.  Any  thing  grand  or  astounding;  any  thing  got  up  in 
great  style.  I  have  heard  a  gentleman,  when  speaking  of  an  ele^ 
gant  and  well-dressed  woman,  say,  **  She  *8  a  stunner.** 

The  **  Boston  Journal,**  in  speaking  ol  the  new  financial  and 
business  policy  set  forth  by  President  Hayes  and  his  cabinet, 
says:  — 
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lit II  U  A  stunner,  —  a.  sockdolager,  io  to  upcak.  If  we  i^et  at  it,  it  mcinft  thM 
the  President  niunl  ignore  the  exinteoce  of  a  body  called  Congress,  mnd  proc««d 
to  govern  the  country  by  huuiug  decrees  relative  to  the  fioAoces  and  buiioiau.  ^- 

May  19,  1877,  

2.  A  toug^h  story. 
Btunniiig.     Astounding. 

Btnrtlon.     A  com  mo  u  prononciation  for  noMturtitnn, 
To  stutter.     To  saunter  lazily ,  with 'a  slip-shod  movement.     This  is 
not  34  common  word.     I  have  never  met  with  it  except  in  the  exam- 
ple quoted :  — 

I  tiuUtrcd  up  to  No.  4  yesterday  arter  the  funeral;  but  they  are  ?o  grown  over 
with  rum  fhere^  yon  can  hardly  tell  whut  h  tmter  and  what  is  not.  —  JwM^  Jfar- 
ffnrtt,  p.  327. 

Buaut  or  Suent.  Even;  uniform;  spread  equally  over  the  surface. 
Provincial  in  England.  —  Holiowaij,  Used  hy  farmers  in  some  parts 
of  New  England,  and  applied  thus  ;  **The  grain  is  sowed  izianl,'* 
i.  e.  evenly*  regularly.  —  Pickering. 

Sometimes  used  by  hoase-painters  in  New  England:  ^'Lay  tha 
paint  guant^*^  or  evenly. 

The  Middlesex  Cstt1c;-.SImw  gtmn  off  here  with  ectnt,  Annually,  ax  if  all  the 
joints  of  the  agricultural  machine  were  suent.  —  Thorr^tu,  fim4td  in  Athniie  Ma^.^ 
July,  1864,  p.  !K,  3, 

Snb-Baae.     A  mop  or  wash-board.     Philadelphia. 

Sub-Treasurer.     Keeper  of  a  Sub-Treasury;  an  officer  of  the  United 

States  government. 
The  Sub-Trtfumrtr  CUco  contitniet  to  receive  a  huge  nuniber  of  applicatknu 

for  the  new  Treasury  notea.  —  N.   F.  Tribunt. 

Sub-TreaauTj.     One  of  the  several  places  of  deposit  and  issue  of  the 

United  States  coin,  buUion,  notes,  or  other  securities. 
Bucceaaion  Sale.     A  sale  of  property  to  enable  the  heirs  to  divido 

Uie  same. 
At  the  nkcctmon  mh  of  the  i^lave^  b^elf^nging  to  the  minor  heirfi  nf  S.  A.  and 

A.  X.  Baillie,  at  the  court-house  [of  Rapides],  on  Satnnlay,  17th  inst,  long  sunia 

were  bid.  —  L^imnna  Dtmo€t**it,  July  20,  Ift&S. 

Bnckataali  or  Buoootash.  (Xanagansett  Ind.,  m^nickfjuainnh,  com 
boiled  whole.)  Green  Itidian  corn  and  beans  boiled  together.  It 
is  a  favorite  dish  wherever  these  plants  are  cultivated. 

Joel  Barlow,  in  his  poem  on  Hasty  Pudding,  thus  compares  $uec&^ 
toih  with  it:  — 

Let  the  green  mcaHath  with  ihee  eootendf  

Let  beana  and  troro  their  sweetest  juicea  lead ; 
Not  all  the  plate,  how  fam'd  soe'er  it  be, 
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At  tbe  two  hundredth  unniTerMuy  of  the  settlement  of  Rhode 
IftLand,  held  in  Providence,  1836,  an  Indian  banquet  in  Lhe  style  of 
those  of  the  olden  time  was  given. 

An  Tndi«n  miit  beitig  RpreAd  out,  a  large  urcMKleii  platter  well-filled  with  boittMl 
Ikaat  graced  the  ccatre,  iupported  un  one  Mde  by  a  ^otxiefi  di»b  of  parcL^.'d  cornf 
sad  on  tbe  other  by  a  similar  one  of  utaotash.  —  Siont't  Lift  of  ILacUful,  p.  26^* 

lite  wise  Huron  is  w«lcnnic  :  he  is  come  to  emt  hit  mtecoUtA  with  hia  brotlierv 
of  the  lakea!  —  Coaptr,  Tkt,  LuM  of  the  Mvhiatm^  p.  426. 

Suoker.     I,  A  tube  used  for  sucking  aheny  cobblers.     They  are  nuide 
of  silver,  glass,  straw,  or  sticks  of  macnroni. 

2.  A  very  com  moo  fish  of  the  genus  Laheo^  and  of  which  there 
are  many  varieties,  including  the  Chub,  Mullet,  BHrl>el.  Horned 
Dao6»  &c»  They  ore  found  in  most  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  North 
America. 

8.  A  greenhorn;  an  ignorant  down^  a  dupe;  an  easy  victim* 
Western. 

I  hadn't  dnie  to  load  mj  gon  before  the  bear  gathered  upon  him  like  a  Vii^ 
ginny  blood-mare,  and  the  nigger  give  himself  ~^p  for  a  gout  «MQl$er,  and  faitited 
away.  —  Crocktifi  Bear  Adttnture, 

4.  A  hard  drinker;  a  drunkard, 

5.  A  mean,  low  fellow;  a  sponger. 

Of  the  scaly  trib*-^  I  may  mention  ihose  tuscMert  beton£;;ing  to  the  body  loaferinh, 
that  oever  Hue  to  the  surface  uf  r&spect Ability,  whose  »ok  stttdy  appears  to  be  to 
■ee  how  much  they  can  get  without  the  least  physical  exertion » — Dow't  SermonM^ 

Vol.  m. 

9,  A  nickname  applied  throughout  the  West  to  a  native  of  Illi- 
nois,    The  origin  of  thi»  l**rm  U  as  follows:  — 

The  Western  prairies  arL%  in  many  places,  full  of  the  holes  made 
by  the  crawfish »  which  descends  to  the  water  beuf^ath.  In  early 
times,  when  tmvellers  wended  their  way  over  thest!  immense  plainH, 
they  ver^^  prudently  provided  tliem.selves  with  a  long  hollow  wef'd, 
and,  when  thirsty,  thrust  it  into  these  natural  artesians^  and  thus 
easily  supplied  their  longings.  The  orawfish-weU  generally  contain*! 
pure  water,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  traveller  drew  forth  the 
refreshing  element  gave  him  the  name  of  **  Sucker  J*  -^  L^tttr  J'rum 
IUinoi$y  in  Providence  Journal. 

A  band  of  music  was  sent  tbiny  milefl  to  wake  up  the  nlecpy  mtdtert^  and  draw 
theoi,  by  the  magic  ul  their  mBaic,  to  th«  Douglas  gmtheriug  at  Quincy,  Illinois. 
N,  r  Tribune,  Oct,  19,  1854. 

Buokerdom.     Suckers,  hard  drinkers,  collectively  regarded. 

In  fi'f^isting  the  tax  on  whUkeVi  it  has  been  shown  thai  one  djstilltT  in  Ohio, 
who  m&ki's  8,000  gallons  a  day,  would  pay  Into  the  treasury  $375,600  n  yv»T^  if 
Stfdtfn/om  coadnaed  tMrsty.— TV.  Y,  Tribuntf  186i. 
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Snck  ia  or  Suck.     A  cheat ,  dec^ptiou. 

HeaT«n  forbid  that  I  ahould  otter  a  syllatjle  of  ctnnplaint;  h 
■aymg  It  coiiliikntmn_v^  und  hefure  man  alone,  that  life  i»  nil  moon^hinCf  —  a 
moustrous  humbug:,  —  o.  graud  suck  in^  —  Dow't  Strmom^  Vol.  IL  p.  310. 

To  BQck  In.     To  tjike  in;  to  cheat;  to  deceive,     A  fig^iirative  exprea- 

Bioiit  probably  drawn  from  a  sponge,  which  sucks  up  water.      7o  be 

mcked  m  13  to  l»e  *^  8jK>nged  '*  out  of  one's  money,  or  to  be  cheated 

in  a  bargain.     Ijb  is  a  low  expression ,  though  often  heard,  and  is 

p  jMji^         undent tood  by  all. 

^M  ain't  bound  to  driire  nobody  in  the  middlfs  of  the  nlf^ht,"  said  the  driver  ; 
*•  80  yoQ  don't  try  io  tuck  lue  in  there.'*  —  J/i'i.  Clamrt*a  FortMt  Life^  Vol.  I. 
p*  100. 

Who  was  the  dr»t  unfoiionat^  «peculator?  Jonah,  Ah!  why  ?  Because  ht 
got  tuckid  in  /  —  NetrspajH'}\ 

Bugar-Apple.     See  Sivett  Sop. 

Bugax -Berry.     See  Hacki/erry, 

Bugar-Buali,  A  collection  of  trees  of  the  angar-inaplef  generally  in 
the  midst  of  a  primitive  forest,  where  maple-augar  is  mode  by  boil- 
ing the  sap  of  the  tree*  These  are  sonii^times  called  mfjar-orchardi  ^ 
and  I  io  the  West,  sugar-camps, 

Guing  ifilo  th«  $uff<tr-hujtk  has  something  of  the  excitement  which  the  forester 
loves  to  well  to  mingle  wUlh  all  his  work.  —  The  AmtrUftm  ai  Home^  VoJ*  L 

Bugar-Camp.  The  place  where  the  sap  is  collected  from  a  sugar-buflJi 
and  Im tiled. 

After  Ralph  got  over  Uj«  fence  to  go  thmugh  the  augnr-cnmp  (or  augar-orchanf, 
B»  they  lay  at  the  East),  he  f top{>ed  and  turtted  back.  —  E^glctton^  The  Boudtr 
SchiKtlmnsUr,  p.  32- 

Bugaxing-Tlme,  The  season  of  the  year  (March  or  April)  when  maple- 
sugar  is  made.     See  Mapie-Sugar. 

Mr,  Gan»ey,  tlie  editor  [of  '^  The  Gimlet  **],  seein'  he  vtM  obJ<»egwt  to  stop 
readin',  told  me  he  would  come  dawn  to  our  hoane  a^visitin'  m$itgntin'  time^  and 
finiith  readiu'  the  poetry  to  me.  — MarittU^  ffoiirtf^  Bet^  Boitbtt^  p.  45. 

Sugar-Maple.  (Acer  Mtccharintim,)  A  handsome  forest  tree,  from 
fifty  to  eighty  feet  high,  from  the  gap  of  whicJi  is  made  the  well- 
known  mapk-sugur.  The  wood  is  valuable  for  fuel;  and  mocidental 
varieties  of  it  are  the  bird^H't^e  maple  and  curUd  maple  of  oabiuet* 
makers. 

Some  verses  on  the  Com-plant  and  Sugar-Maple,  in  "  Putnam's 
Magaadne,"  eud  thus:  — 

But  if  our  brothers  break  the  chain, 

We  'U  hang  by  our  own  ftaptesf 
Three  cheers  we  *ll  fai*c  for  Indiaa  Gois, 
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.'To  •ugar  off.     **  Sugaring  off  "  is  the  liitier  stag©  of  the  process  of 
making  maple-sugar;  to  approiich  grantilation. 

Sugar-Orohsu^d.  A  collection  of  maple-trees  selected  and  preserved  in 
the  forest  for  the  purpose  of  making  sugtur  therefrom.  Comp.  Sugar- 
Bwih. 

Sugar-Tree.  The  name  much  Ufipd  in  the  West  for  the  sngar-maple, 
in  whicli  connection  the  word  mapte  is  never  used-  Thn*,  in  pur- 
chasing firewood,  it  is  usual  to  bargain  for  hickory,  sugar,  ash,  &c» 

To  auicide.  To  commit  suicide.  The  ''Boston  Herald,**  Feb.  d, 
1876,  in  spealdng  of  a  man  who  had  taken  his  own  life,  saySf  ^^  He 
suicided,  * ' 

"  WhM  'a  the  matter,  Betsy?**  Fur  she  looked  «4  if  the  bad  been  cryija*  h«r 
eyee  oiit.  *'  It  your  cotuiii  no  more  V  Hu  Ebeaeier  tuiddtd  himiielf  V  "  —  BtUff 
BoUfct,  p.  ^04. 

Salt.  In  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  especially^  n  head  of  hair  is 
called,  queerly  enough,  a  **««/  of  hair/'  as  in  the  following  descrip- 
tion by  Dr.  J,  S.  Cartwright,  of  New  OrleaiiJ*,  of  a  **  strong-minded 
woman:  "  — 

Her  facftd  wim  large,  and  featarefl  prominent  and  rather  iiia%culin«.  But,  in 
tr^ry  other  respect,  her  sppearawce  was  highly  feminine  :  tier  iorm  Mmmetrical; 
her  iikin  fair,  fimooth,  and  soft;  and  her  WflWevuh^^iMLd  limbs  tapering  into  un- 
Ufttially  imall  hands  and  feet,  Shf;  Imd  a  thick  fuit  of  black  hair;  and,  althoui^ 
ibe  had  reached  her  fortieth  yeaf,  it  bad  not  begun  to  turn  i^my,  no  active  waa 
her  capillar}'  circulation.  —  Boston  MtJ,  ami  5«r//.  Mmrruti^  ()c(.  IS,  1854. 

Th«  face  of  th]«  gentleman  wah  strikingly  marked  by  a  suit  of  enormous  black 
wbiskera  that  Sowed  together  and  united  uttder  his  ebin.  —  Margnrtt^  p.  289. 

S^ky.  A  two-wheeled  carriage  for  a  single  persorK  So  called  from 
the  owner's  desire  of  riding  alone.  — Wehster.     A  trotting  wagon. 

Sulphur.  Bitumen.  In  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  the  bituminous 
rocks  abound  in  sulphur  springs;  and  by  a  singular  confusion  the 
odor  of  bitumen,  where  no  sulphur  is  present,  is  yet  culled  sulphur. 

To  summarlae.     To  make  a  summary  of. 

The  ''  National  Intelligencer,"  Aug.  31,  1857,  in  speaking  of  th© 
publications  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  says:  — 

Additional  papers  are  iumuMrUtd  in  the  Report,  all  of  ihem  making  conelder- 
able  advAncea  upon  the  heretofore  unappropriated  domaina  of  science. 

To  BummoDs.  To  serve  with  a  summons.  Applied  to  the  c!Ourts  and 
colleges.     **  He  was  Mummonsed  to  appear  before  the  Faculty." 
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So  the  noun   u  ^^a  sunimon^^*  in  common  law.     In  old  prae-  • 
tioe,  it  was  a  writ  directed  to  a  sheriff,  requiring  him  to  ijumiJion  a 
defendant  to  appear  in  court. 

Uat}'  looked  At  me  and  winked,  and  fays  ihe,  ^^  You  're  oq«  of  the  court,  jott 
know,  major;  but  jcai  go  out  until  the  court  i«  tammatued  before  ikn  tlirone.*^ '— 
Major  JontsU  Courtship. 

To  aum  totalise.     To  give  the  total  araount,  the  sum-total. 

Ton  hear  a  fellow  Mvin',  I  'm  oolj  a  poAftenger.  How  tittle  the  critter  kaowi 
of  what  he  i»  talking  when  he  use*  th»t  cant  phrajcl  Why,  ©vor>*  thiug  ia  mm^ 
totnlized  in  that  word  —  Snm  5/«dt,  fititnan  Naturt^  p.  iA. 

Snn-Bcnnet.  A  home-made  bonnet,  with  a  large  **cape,''  ao  as  to 
shield  lx>th  the  face  and  neck^  much  worn  hj  wom6D  and  girb  in 

the  country. 

Sundown.     Sunjset.    Peculiar  to  the  United  States. 

Although  this  word  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  United  Stitei, 
Jamie<»on  assigns  it  to  the  south  of  Scotland,  whence  we  pTQhMj 
derived  it.  —  Scottish  Dictionary,     See  Moondown. 

8«lid  ra«a  of  Bostoa  gto  to  bed  at  mmdown. 

Smsf,  Mid  Mm  of  Bottom. 

And  sitting  ther«  hirllng,  w¥  a'  the  schalT  and  raff  o*  the  waterside,  till  «vi»- 
down^  and  then  coming  haine  and  trying  for  ak,  ai  if  ye  were  maister  and  aaair. 
Beott,  Tales  ofm^  Lnndiord.  Vol.  IL  p.  Hi. 

Daylight !  do  bat  hear  thv  RilJy  child  I  TU  but  just  Mumlown,  —  Cooptr^  lAtmU 
Lmcoln,  V^ot.  L  p.  4L 

At  mnditam,  the  bat«,  iramp)r«««  and  goat-dnckers  dart  frtMn  their  lonetj  retreat, 
and  skim  along  the  tree«  on  the  river's  bank. —  Wattrton,  Wtmderingi  I'ji  ^oalA 
Amtriea* 

Sun-Fiah..  (Pomotis  vulgaris,)  A  beautiful  little  freah- water  fiab,  «o 
called  from  its  glittering  colors.  From  its  shape,  it  is  often  called 
Fumpkiti-Seed;  and  in  some  localities  It  is  called  Bream. 

Son-Shade.     Para^jol  in  England.    Not  in  Webster  or  in  Worcester, 

San-Shower«  A  shower  occurring  while  the  sun's  rays  are  not  int^er- 
cepted  by  the  cloud  whence  the  rain  descends. 

Baji'SqnaU.  A  term  applied,  on  the  coast  of  New  Englaud,  to  th^j 
Medusae,  or  Sea^ Nettles.  It  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
Germ.  Schirmqualle  (lit,  umbrella  jelly-fish).     See  G(tlL 

About  Bosbju  harbor,  they  are  called  Sun-Jtsh^  a  still  further  cor- 
ruption. 

Sun-up      Sunrise.    More  common  at  the  South,    When  the  Southern 
traveller  starts  on  his  journey  before  the  apfiearance  of  the  sun  in 
the  morning,  he  saya  he  **put  out  bright  and  yarly,  an  hour  (or 
^^b^^^ojtf^^^^ij^ga^e^j^f^yj^Jg;*^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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One  would  think  that  tufh  a  hone  a»  that  inijp|;ht  set  over  a  good  deal  of 
gioaod  atwixt  sun-up  and  «iindo«rti.  —  CtAtptr,  LaM  ofthr.  \fukic(m*^  p.  60. 
And  thui  WKA  the  waj  it  wm.     It  was  night  when  !  kein  up  here 
To  say  to  'em  all  '*  good-bye/*  fur  I  reckoned  to  g»>  fur  d^cr 
At  Jtin  M|/3  the  day  they  teft.     Sn  [  «hook  "cm  ill  round  by  the  hand, 
^Cept  Mabelf  and  ahr  >ra«  sick,  ez  they  yi%'e  me  to  tit)di.'i>tand. 

Brtt  IlarU,  Luke. 

8upawii.  (Savpd'un^  made  soft  by  water.)  An  Indian  name  in 
oomniou  use  in  Xi»w  En  glands  Kew  York,  and  other  Xortliern  States, 
for  boiled  Indian  raeaL     It  is  also  called  hnstt/  pudiling^  wliieh  see. 

The  common  food  of  the  Indians  ia  pap,  or  mufih,  whiL-h  in  the  New  Nether- 
Uad»  If  named  tupntn.  Thi»  !«  so  commnn  iimtmg  tliem,  timt  thi^y  seldom  pus 
a  day  without  it,  unless  the^  are  on  a  journey  or  hunting.  We  vidom  vbit  an 
Indian  lod^e  at  any  time  ufi^AVy  without  i<ttqing  ihAT  supntn  |>fc'|iunu|^^  or  se^'ing 
them  eatinj^  the  fuime.  It  ia  the  common  food  of  all ;  and  so  fund  of  it  are  they 
that,  when  they  visit  our  peop^le  or  each  other,  they  consider  themselves  neglected 
tmlcfts  the}'  are  treated  with  »upatn.  —  Tai*  dtr  DomekU  N«w  N€ihtr{nntt$  (165^), 
N,  Y,  Hik.  Site,  CtAUctivm. 

The  flour  [of  maifeel  mokes  a  tubfttancial  Hjrt  of  porrid^r,  cnllrd  by  the  Amer- 
ictus  tuppornt:  this  t»  made  with  water,  and  eaten  with  milk.  —  Backte^tod*  *>/ 
Cpmada^  p.  189. 

E*en  In  my  native  regions,  how  I  blush 
To  hear  the  Pennfiylvjtnians  call  thee  mush! 
On  Hudson's  banks  while  men  of  Belf^e  !t[>awii 
Inaatc  and  eat  thee  by  the  name  ti^ntwn. 

BarloWy  tfiutjf  Pudding* 
For  many  heroes  bold  and  brave^ 
From  Newbridge  and  Tappon, 
And  tho»e  that  drink  PaKsaie's  wavei 
And  those  who  esit  tuppawn. 

Major  Awirt^  The  Cuio  Chn*€,  1780» 

Super.     Abbreviation  of  superintendent  of  factories,  theatres,  $£c. 

At  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Mu^ic,  .  .  .  at  tbc  clf»9i(?  of  the  perfonnAnce, 
the  Mptr*  and  ballet  girls  demanded  their  wages,  but  they  were  not  forthcoming, 
Oir*  Botion  Journal. 

Supple- Jack.  1.  (Berchemia  volfihUis.)  A  creeper  grow  in j^  in  damp 
soib  in  Virginia  and  further  south.  **  The  vine,"  ftaya  Flint,  •*  re- 
sembles that  of  the  muscadine  jj^rape;  but  the  olive  cf>lor  is  deeper. 
It  ia  well  known  to  attach  itself  bo  strongly  to  the  shrub  it  entwines 
OS  to  cause  thone  curiouii  .spiral  curves  and  inner  flatt^snings  that 
gives  itd  fiingularity  and  value  to  the  supple-jack  cane/*  —  Gmgr,  of 
Mi$9.  Voile  ij. 

2,  A  child's  toy,  a  jointed  manikin  worked  by  a  string.  Called 
also  a  Jumping  Jack. 

Supply.  A  preacher  who  ministers  to  a  congregation,  esp#*cially  one 
who  does  thus  without  ft  formal  induction.     See  Stated  Supply, 
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Rev.  W*  P.  Cochran  has  become  aupply  for  a  church  at  MiUerstown,  Penn.  — 
Tht  Jndtptndent. 

Bore.  Surely;  certainly.  **  Are  you  going  ?  "  **  I  'm  going  gure,** 
or  **  sure  and  certain.**     South-western. 

"There,  do  you  see  that  horse?"  said  Jack.     **He'8  ad d  good  horse. 

He  *8  not  much  to  look  at;  but,  once  get  him  a-going,  and  he  Ml  go  through  h— U 
itself,  If  you  put  him  at  it.  Get  on,  Kendall,  and  I  Ml  mount  behind,  and  show 
you  sights,  —  I  will  sure.**  —  N.  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Times. 

Bore-Enough.     Real ;  genuine.     Used  in  the  South  and  West  in  the 

*  ♦v/.i  TiU*.       same  manner  as  fair  is  in  New  York;  as,  **  This  is  a  sure-enough 

,         egg,**  meaning  that  it  is  a  real  and  not  an  imitation  one.     In  a 

"  '^*  *         description  of  the  absurd  ceremonies  observed  on  shipboard  in 

**^  ^  )\r\.^f^  K      »*  crossing  the  line,"  a  writer  says:  — 

The  subject  was  seated  in  the  chair,  some  six  feet  from  the  deck,  where  the 
barber,  standing  on  a  platform  before  him,  thrust  a  whitewash-brush  into  a 
bucket  of  soap-suds,  and  lathered  his  face  with  great  liberality ;  then,  drawing 
from  a  canvas-bag  his  case  of  extensive  razors  (rusty  iron  hoops),  went  through 
all  the  movements  of  a  sure^nough  barber.  —  U,  8,  Nautical  Mag.,  Dec.,  1865. 

Bnrfaoe-Boat.     See  Battery, 

Burprise-Candidate.  A  fresh  candidate  suddenly  put  up  and  sap- 
ported  by  the  wire-workers  of  an  election,  to  subserve  purposes  of 
their  own. 

In  a  judicial  district,  a  ^''iurpriu  candidaU,*^  scarce  known  as  a  lawyer  or  to 
the  people  beyond  the  local  court  in  which  he  practised,  was  run,  as  since  under- 
stood, to  aid  in  breaking  down  une  of  two  able  and  unobjectionable  candidates  for 
the  Supreme  Honch  of  the  State,  who  had  been  nominated  in  the  convention  of 
the  two  opposing  political  parties. — National  Intdliyenctr,  Sept.  20,  1858. 

Surprise-Party.  A  party  of  persons  who  assemble  by  agrf enient,  and 
without  invitation,  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend,  eacli  bringing 
some  article  of  food  as  a  contribution  towards  a  supper,  of  which 
all  partake. 

A  sui'pri.<e-pnrfy  had  been  appointed.  They  had  been  havin'  them  all  winter, 
and  the  children  had  been  crazy  to  have  me  go  to  'em  :  everybody  went,  but  I 
held  back. 

Says  I,  Josiah,  the  place  for  old  folks  is  to  home ;  and  I  don't  believe  in 
surpfise-parties  any  way.  I  think  they  are  perfect  nuisances.  If  you  want  to 
see  yt»ur  friends,  you  can  invite  them.  ...  It  would  make  me  feel  perfectly 
wild  to  think  there  was  a  whole  drove  of  people  liable  to  rush  in  here  at  any 
minute,  and  I  won't  rush  into  other  people's  housen.  —  Bet^/y  Bitbbtt,  p.  46. 

Surrogate.  In  American  law,  a  county  officer  who  has  jurisdiction  in 
granting  letters  testamentary  and  letters  of  administration,  and  of 
other  matters  relating  to  the  settlement  of  the  estates  of  testators 
and  intestates.  —  KenVs  Commentaries,  Vol.  II.  p.  409. 

Surround.  A  frequent  mode  of  hunting  the  buffalo  by  the  Indians 
consists  in  making  a  *•''  surround.''*     This  is  done  by  enclosing  a 
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krgft  herd,  and  driving  thera  over  a  precipice  upon  the  rocks,  or 
into  one  of  the  profound  ravines  which  intersect  the  prairie-s  in  vari- 
ons  dirrotions.  In  this  waj,  thousands  are  sonietiines  kilJed  in  a 
single  day.  —  S.  F.  Baird. 

Surveyor.  Otie  of  the  chief  offioers  of  the  large  U.  S.  cnatom-houfles. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  xunfei^r  to  superintend  and  direct  the  inspect 
tors,  weighers,  gangers,  and  roeaaurers  at  his  port-,  but  he  w,  in  all 
cases,  to  bo  subject  to  the  ooUector.  —  Act  of  March  2,  \1W* 

Snaoeptible.  The  quality  of  easily  falling  in  love;  having  uioe  sen^ 
sibility. 

Soapendera.  Straps  for  holding  up  pantaloons;  vulgarly  called  gal- 
lowses; in  England,  called  braces. 

To  suspicion,  for  to  »u»ptct.  Common  among  the  uneducated  at  the 
South.  ^'  I  SHspiciontd  ho  wiw  tricksy/*  The  New  Englander 
would  say,  *'  I  suspected  he  was  tricky."  Yet  the  verb  t*j  suspicion 
is  sometimes  heard  in  New  York  as  well  as  in  New  England. 

If  he  h&d  s  nixpiclmtd  I  wai  tbar,  he  *d  no  more  iwore  than  be  'd  ihired  to  kiM 
my  SaI  on  a  wiL<«hin^  day;  for  you  tec  both  on  lu  belonged  to  thD  mme  church. 
Mikt  ffoottr^  h^  a  MmtHtrUm, 

Sator.     A  syrup  made  from  the  jidce  of  the  fruit  of  the  *'  pitaliaya  ** 

(Cfrewr  gigantew*)  by  the  Indians  near  the  river  Gila, 
Suss!     A  corrupt  pronnncmtion  of  xiVj /     An  exclamation  much  used 

in  New  England,  as  sira  m  in  Sootlaud.     It  is  sometimes  leugthened 

into  Laic,  tuzz!  i,  e.  Lord,  sirs! 
Swad  or  Swod.     In  New  England,  a  lump,  mass,  or  bunch ;  also,  a 

crowd.  — ►  Webster.     It  is  au  ohl  English  colloquialism* 

'^There  wan  a  itciui  ot  fine  foIk»,  and  the  boyaic-  was  well-nigh  fipcm  eliurk  fulh 
Maj<»r  Dowmng's  LtUer$,  p.  ^. 

Hovr  i«  a  colonbt  able  to  pay  Tor  thin  almighty  ttcad  oi  everlasting  plunder, 
Beein'  he  has  no  gold  err  silver  ?  —  Sam  Stick,  3d  Ser.,  ch.  0. 

Swaged.     Shrunk  in  seasoning.     Southern. 

When  timber  in  drying  decreases  in  sire,  it  is  said,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  **  pc»or  white  trash  "  of  a  certain  district  in  Dixie,  to 
have  itwaged,  a  corru[4iDn  probably  of  assuaged.  —  Harper's  Mtiga- 
«ne,  March,  WA.  p,  5(J9. 

According  to  Halliwell  and  Wright,  awage  is  an  old  English  form 
of  assuage. 

fl'irale.  A  local  word  in  New  England,  signifying  an  interval  or  vale; 
a  tract  of  low  laud.  —  Webnter.  This  word  is  provincial  in  Norfolk, 
England,  and  means  a  low  plaoe;  and  shade,  in  op|>oaition  to  suu- 
ahine.  —  ForbyU  Vocabulary, 
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To  ewamp.  To  plunge  into  inextricable  difficulties,  — Wthiter.  This 
use  of  the  word  lit  not  in  the  English  dictionaries.  It  is  oomraon  in 
the  United  States,  though  not  elegant-  Ex, :  **  He  invested  a  large 
8um  of  money  in  land  speculations,  which  xwamped  him/*  L  e. 
ruined  him. 

Svr amp- Apple.  An  excresoenoe  found  on  the  swamp-hnney suckle. 
In  its  early  state,  its  taste  resenibles  that  of  an  apple,  New 
England. 

Swampers.  Men  who  break  out  roads  for  hauling  timber  out  of  the 
woo  da.     Maine. 

Swamp- Honeysuckle.  (AttUea  nudifiora.)  A  plant  flowering  in 
April  and  May,  which  grows  iu  the  swami^  fmni  Ma-sAachiisetts  to 
Virginia,     It  is  aUo  called  May- Apple  and  Pinxter  Blnmachy. 

Swamp-Huckleberry,  ( Vatxintum  reitginosum.)  A  variety  of  th© 
blu*^berry  growing  on  a  small  bush  in  wet  laud.  The  term  is  also 
ap|jlied  to  the  btue-hticlltberry^  which  I  have  seen  grow-ing  to  the 
height  of  five  feet  or  more.     See  HucklefteiT^, 

Swamping.  Very  large;  huge.  The  word  ncappiug  is  used  in  the 
aKne  sense  in  the  west  of  England. 

And  tliere  we  ;iaw  a  iwampinff  gua, 

I^ar^e  vl»  a  lug  of  maple, 
Upon  a  tie  need  little  cart, 

A  bad  for  father's  cattle.  —  Bong^  Y^mkM  I>oodk, 

I  swamp  it  I     A  euphemistic  iorm.  of  oath. 

Had  that  darn'd  old  vef»el,  that  frigate  thore,  hin  a  atone's  throw  fardt^r  off 
irom  land*  I  nhoufd  never  hav«  iwimiued  to  ehore,  dead  or  alive,  to  all  (Eternity,  I 
tmtn^  it  !  —  />,  Huttiphrtyt^  Tht  Yankte  in  Entfiand. 

Swamp' Muck.  A  black  vegetable  mould  found  near  marshes  and 
along  loamy  bott^ims. 

In  the  rich,  hiat  k  dt'ponit  commonly  called  twamp-muck^  the  stupe  dellglitK, 
abuvv  all, — M<igardu»f  Fitld  and  Trap  Shoo^n^^  p.  148. 

Swamp-Pink.  (AzaUa  vUcom,}  A  popular  name  for  the  Swamp- 
Honeysuckle* 

I  swan  or  swon*  A  New  England  euphemifim  for  ♦*  I  swe&rl  **  / 
swan  to  man  /  is  a  heightened  form  of  tlie  same. 

**  Well,  lawan  /^*  exclaimed  the  mamina,  gWmg  a  round  box  an  tbe  ear  to  a 
dirty  littl*  urchin.  **  what  road©  yon  let  the  lJttl«  busay  have  yoar  specs  ?  *' 
lir'f,  CMtctri*$  FortU  Life,  VuL  1,  p.  29. 

I  touk  a  turn  round  Halifax,  and  liwan  if  it  aInH  the  thund^r1n««t^  drearye»t 
place  I  fvtT  fteeti,  and  the  people  they  call  Blue-aoiies,  —  Ilimm  Bi^tha^B  Lett, 
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I  wfta  dressed  tarnAlion  slkk.  1  guen»  I  nibbed  two  tallow  candles  or  thcPt- 
ftbouta  into  my  biir,  trying  to  make  it  curl;  but  /  ttrnn  to  mnn  tlicrr  wam't  no 
curl  to  it,  for  it  ituck  out  for  all  tente  like  porcupine  qulllA.  —  HiWi  Fanibes 

Wftll^  I  *ve  jesil  come  to  New  York,  and  It 's  the  damdBHl  pljic*-.  /  Jirtin  ttf  mat^ 
th«l  yoti  *d  whh  to  »ce.  —  Btorjf  of  Undt  Ben^  rtcitett  6y  ffaekett. 

It  wjLsitH  \m  (buIu  but  th«  driver's.  Drivere  are  the  most  aggrmriittn*  vliue  in 
New  Yurk,  I  ttcnti  io  taan.  —  Grimier  Pttpert^  p,  43. 

Swanga,  An  African  word  used  among  the  Negroes  iti  some  parte  of 
the  South  in  connection  with  htwkra^  white  man;  as  swanffa  burkra^ 
meaning  a  dandy  white  man,  or,  literally,  a  dandy  devil,  A  friend 
in  South  Carolina  in f onus  me  that  the  Negro€8  then?  apply  the 
term  to  persons  who  carry  themselves  coniieitedly.  Thuj^,  of  ono 
who  k  strutting  about  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  they  will  say,  **  He 
kin*  o*  sitmnga  now-" 

To  s^v^ap  or  sinrop.     To  exchange;  to  barter.  ^  Johnson. 

This  word  has  often  been  noticed  by  English  traveOerg  in  this 
country,  and  may  perhaps  be  more  common  here  than  in  England; 
but  it  IB  also  used  by  the  \Tilgar  in  that  country.  —  Pickering, 

Clock i,  Qutniegfl,  and  whatever  else, 

You  call  a  Yankee  crop. 
If  you  have  raith,  he  'n  ^lad  to  sell  | 

If  not,  he  'II  alwavF  »N?tfp  f 
For  he  was  twm  a  merchant,  lir^ 

A  Yankee  trader  hold. 
Who  tmapptd  his  whittle  for  a  knifa 

When  only  four  yearn  old.  —  Allin^   Tnnhtt  Ballad, 

Swash  or  Swash.  In  thfi  Southern  States  of  America,  a  name 
given  to  a  narrow  sound  or  channel  of  water  lying  within  a  .sand- 
bank, or  between  that  and  the  shore.  Many  such  are  found  on  the 
shores  of  the  Carormaa.  —  Webufer,  In  New  York  harbor  is  a  so- 
called  Swash. 

After  noon,  I  cro««ed  the  swrtsh  nt  the  eaftt  end  of  the  bay,  and  in  the  erenirg 
got  into  good  quarters.  —  Bnrtrnm*t  Fhruh,  p.  472, 

To  awat  or  swot.     To  strike,  smite.     A  low  word. 

Tell  me  that  again,  and  I  *U  9ii>0$  you,  over  tbft  mug.  —  Report  of  Uu  Bunker 
Met  tiny  in  Albany,  June^  1848. 

Swathe.     See  Cut  a  Swage. 

To  swear  In.  To  induct,  to  be  inducted^  after  the  administration 
and  making  an  oath  required  by  law. 

Swtarmff  in  the  new  Mayor.  —  The  lion.  George  OpdEke^  Mayor  elect  of  New 
York  City,  took  the  oath  of  oflictj  yesterday.  —  /V.  y.  Tribune. 
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f  To  swear  off.     To  resolve  to  give  up  a  habit,  particularly  drinking. 

\  'J  (fi,        Bweet.     To  be  sweet  on  any  one.     To  have  a  liking  or  affection  for 
one.    Mr.  M.  was  very  sweet  on  Miss  B.  at  the  ball  last  evening; 
t.  tf.,  he  showed  her  marked  attention. 
Tet  she  was  sweet  on  the  Judge,  and  stuck  by  him  day  and  night. 
Alone  in  the  cabin  up  yer,  —  till  she  grew  like  a  ghost,  all  white. 
She  was  only  a  slip  of  a  thing,  ez  light  and  ez  up  and  away 
£z  rifle-smoke  blown  through  the  woods,  but  she  wasn't  my  kind  — no  way. 

Bret  ffarU. 
Bweet  Hepper-Bnah.     See  Alder. 

Bweet  Potato  Pone.    Sweet  potatoes  grated,  flavored  with  spioes,  and 

baked  in  a  tin  pan.     See  Pone. 
Bweet-scented  Shmb.     See  Allspice. 
Bweet  Sop.     (Annona  squamosa.)    An  evergreen  shrub,  which  bears 

a  greenish-colored  fruit.     It  is  also  called  Custard  Apple  and  Sugar 

Apple.     West  Indies. 
Bweet-Tooth.     **  He  has  a  sweet-tooth; "  t.  «.,  he  is  fond  of  cakes, 

sweetmeats,  and  candy. 
SweU  Head.     See  Big  Head,  No.  2. 

Swill-Milk.     The  milk  of  cows  fed  on  the  refuse  of  distilleries. 
Swimming  Market,  in  Wall  Street  parlance,  is  that  condition  when 

stocks  are  in  demand,  when  money  is  plenty,  and  when  every  thing 

buoyant. 
Swim  out.     Have  done  with  it;  retrace  your  steps. 

SiPtm  out^  ere  you  're  over  3'our  head.  —  Comic  Simg. 
Swing-Clear.     A  woman's  gown,  tight  at  the  neck,   and  falling  to 

the  ankles,    not  fitted   to   the  figure,   and  swinging   clear  of  the 

ground. 
To  swinge.     To  singe.     Provincial  in  various  parts  of  England.  — 

IJalliweiL 

The  weather  has  been  monstrous  hot  here,  and  I  don't  think  I  ever  did  see 

thinjjs  jest  sprawled  out  and  swinged  up  so  with  the  sim  before.  —  Major  Jones's 

Courtship^  p.  185. 

Swingle-Tail.  (Alopius  vulpes.)  The  popular  name  for  the  Thresher 
Shark,  from  the  use  it  makes  of  its  long,  flexible  tail,  **  with 
which,"  says  Dr.  De  Kay,  **  it  literally  threshes  its  enemies.'*  — 
Nat.  Hist,  of  New  York. 

Swingle  Tree.     Vulgar  for  single  tree. 

Swing-Station.  In  the  Far  West,  the  station  where  teams  are 
changed.  In  speaking  of  the  coachman  or  driver,  Mr.  McClure 
says:  — 
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When  he  amTes  at  a  twintf-ttnlitm^  where  the  teamn  are  rhan^v^d^  tie  drops  the 
tlnn  and  chsts  with  th«  Undlnrd  nr  th«  piift»efig«ra  whil«  hJa  U'Am  in  uuhitcHed 
and  anolher  b  attached,  —  Rttcky  MiMHtaiiu^  p.  103. 

Not  one  half  of  the  tmni/'4t<itifffu  had  *o  much  aa  a  ftingle  gun  of  aor  kind  to 
defend  their  stock.  —  Jhiti.,  p-  178. 

Switch.  The  movable  raib  and  appendages  for  turning  the  cars  on  a 
railroad  from  one  track  to  another.  The  term  is  now  getting  into 
iiBe  in  £nglan4. 

Now,  Tom,  yon  fknnk,  thia  h  the  ihfrd  tltne  yon  forgot  Ut  act  on  that  moUek^ 
and  the  hut  time  there  wu  twenty  people  went  under,  and  the  balance  was 
bmaiaed;  mi  mind  what  you  -re  about^  and  don't  forget  Lhe  itcUch  a^ain^  or  I  *m 
darned  if  I  don't  tt^l  the  boasCBtation-maBter).  — NoUMon  CamHia  amitht  U.  8., 
Btaeiwood,  Sept.,  1855. 

Switchel.  Molasses  and  water^  to  which  sometimes  a  little  vinegmr 
is  added,     A  common  beverage  in  New  England. 

Switched  if  I  do.     Used  to  intensify  an  affirmation.     Tennesaee, 


To  sw^ot. 


Used  to  intensify  an  affirmation. 
See  To  meat. 


X  Bwow  I     A  New  England  euphemiam  for  /  iwear  I 

Sycamore,     See  Button-  Wood. 

Sympathisers.  A  large  body  of  peraona,  ao  called,  in  the  United 
States,  ou  the  Canadian  frontier,  who  sympathized  with  and  aided 
the  rebels  in  Canada  in  1837~3d. 

Syren  A  fog-honi,  Signab  for  opening  and  eloaing  the  Centennial 
EjEhibition  at  Philadelphia  were  given  by  the  *' American  Steam 
Syren/' 

To  systemize.  To  systematize.  A  word  rarely  tised  by  good  writers. 
Worce^iter,  Dr.  Webster,  however^  gives  it  the  preference  over 
systematize^  "which  he  denotmces  as 'uU- formed/*  What  would  he 
have  thought  of  dogrnize  and  stigmize^  by  way  of  ^^  improving''  the 
language  ? 


T.  T.  Too  thin,  *'  The  fraud  b  T.  T,,*'  i.  «.  too  thin,  too  trans- 
parent 

Tabemaole.  A  place  of  religious  worship  with  the  seats  arranged 
like  those  in  an  amphi theatre,  in  order  to  accommwlate  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons.  Some  of  these  places  are  able  to  seat  from  6,000  to 
7,000.  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Boston^  Chicago,  and  other  large 
cities,  have  these  edifices. 
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The  tabtmacle  prepared  for  Moody  and  Sankey  at  Boston  wu  dedicated  last 
night  (Jan.  25,  1877)  with  impressive  effect  and  in  the  presence  of  5,000  people. 
.  .  .  These  tabernacle*  of  the  people  meet  a  prreat  popular  demand,  and  there 
ought  to  be  one  in  every  community.  —  Providence  Pre»$^  Jan.  26,  1877. 

I  asked  at  one  of  the  theatres  what  effect  the  Tabernacle  had  on  theatrical 
audiences.  "Oh,"  said  the  ticket-seller,  **it  helps  us.*'— -fioston  Letter  to 
Sprinafield  Repub.,  March,  1877. 

The  Tnbemacle  movement  already  has  reformed  more  ungodly  men  and  in- 
ebriates since  its  dedication  than  has  New  England  radicalism,  dating  from  the 
time  when  its  first  notes  were  sounded  by  Theodore  Parker.  —  Townsend  on 
Reliffioui  Revivals,  p.  243. 

To  table.  1.  To  lay  on  the  table.  "The  bill  for  distribating  the 
public  lands  among  the  States  was  fabled  by  a  large  majority." 

2.  To  offer;  to  present.  Used  by  Presbyterians,  met  in  delibera- 
tive synods,  &c. 

Tacamahao.     Another  name  for  the  Balsam  Poplar,  which  see. 

To  tackle.  1.  To  harness;  as,  to  tackle  a  horse  into  a  gig,  sleigh* 
coach,  or  wagon.  —  Webster,     Local  in  England. 

2.  To  seize,  to  lay  hold  of;  as,  a  wrestler  tackles  his  antagonist, 
a  dog  tackles  the  game.  —  Webster. 

Well,  I  tell  you  what,  it  tuck  a  feller  mighty  wide  between  the  eyes  to  tackle 
that  tree,  for  it  was  a  whopper.  —  Major  Jonei^i  Courtship,  p.  53. 

I  shook  the  two  fellows  off*  my  trunks  monstrous  quick,  and  was  going  to  tadde 
the  chaps  what  had  my  carpet-bag.  —  Major  Joneses  Travels. 

The  people  are  no  ways  backward  about  discussing  the  subject  of  Mormonism, 
over-confident  in  their  ability  to  demolish  everj*  Gentile  against  polygamy.  One 
of  the  goiitry  tackled  Governor  Powell  the  other  day,  determined  to  make  a  con- 
vert.—iV.  r.  Time.^,  Aug.  9,  1858. 

Tads.     Little  tads,  small  boys.     Old  tads,  gray  beards,  old  men. 

Tag.  1.  A  slight  touch.  A  boy,  tc^uched  by  one  who  is  in  the  first 
instance  fixed  upon  to  comruence  the  game,  is  in  his  turn  oblig^  to 
overtake  and  touch  another  of  the  party,  when  he  cries.  Tag  !  and 
80  the  gamp  proceeds.  Accordini;  to  Mr.  Ilalliwell,  the  same  game 
is  played  in  Warwickshire,  where  it  is  called  tick. 
2.  The  leaves  of  a  pine-tree,  &c. 

Pitching  my  tent  on  the  soft,  dry  pinc-fa^,  I  enjoyed  the  most  refreshing  sleep. 
N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Tailings.  A  term  applied  by  miners  to  the  refuse  from  stamping  and 
crushing  mills  after  the  c^old  h<us  been  taken  out.  These  tailings, 
under  a  second  process,  sometimes  pay  as  well  as  by  the  first  one. 

Experience  has  shown  that  most  of  the  earth  will  pay  for  a  second  process; 
and  numberless  are  the  tailinff  companies,  whose  labors  are  confined  to  washing 
by  a  more  careful  method  the  tailings  or  refuse  from  the  end  of  the  sluices.  ^ 
Harper's  May.,  for  April,  1860,  p.  610. 
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Tailor,  Tailor  Shad.  (Pomoothm  fnettiocHs.)  A  fish  resembling  the 
shiid^  but  inferior  to  it  in  suie  and  flavor.  It  ia  peculiar  to  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi.  In  the  towns  on  the  Potomac^  the  Blue- 
fish  is  called  a  SaU-tcafer  Taihr, 

Tail  up  or  down,  **  He  *s  got  his  tail  up,'^  said  of  one  who  is  making 
a  nm  at  billiards^  or  playitig  weU* 

Take.  1.  \Vlien  the  river  St.  Lawrence  freezes  so  as  to  be  finn  and 
fixed  for  the  winter,  it  is  said  to  fee*  laken,  **The  ice  took  last 
night*,  '*  I,  «.,  the  river  was  firmly  closed.  The  eipresMion^  *"■  The 
river  froze,**  is  never  heard  in  Canada.  Among  the  one  hundred 
and  thirty  ditlerent  aetises  j^iven  in  Latham's  edition  of  Johnson *ii 
Dictionary^  we  do  not  find  one  in  the  sense  given. 

2.  To  take.  To  understand.  **  I>o  you  takf  .•  *'  i.  e.  do  you  oom- 
preheDd.  **  I  don*t  takc^''  i.  e.  I  dou't  understand.  Shakespeare 
uaed  the  word  in  this  sense,  as:  — 

Thi%  I  take  it, 
I*  tfie  niiiio  motive  of  our  pr<;^p&nilinnft. 

ffamht,  Act  i.  8c.  1. 

To  take  a  Shute.  In  the  West,  a  person  rutming  away,  or  leaving  in 
a  hurr>%  is  said  to  have  **  taken  a  shute,*^ 

To  take  dowD.  To  humiliate;  as,  *' It  takes  him  down  terribly;" 
i^  e,  it  alfecba  him  much, 

Curlton,  in  speaking  of  several  young  men  who  had  been  jilted 
by  a  lady,  says:  — 

And  «TJ  of  tbem  was  flastercd,  %nd  fsirly  taken  dovm^ 
And  I  for  •  time  wu  counted  the  luckieat  man  in  town. 

Farm  BathH*,  p.  19. 

To  take  on.  To  grieve;  to  mourn,  lament.  Colloquial  in  England 
and  the  United  States. 

'*  WhVk  Pt»i)r,  wtuii  *s  the  miitt«r,  ^sl  ?  **  inquired  he;  *'  what  m  thunder  Riakoi 
you  tnkt  (m  *o  V  Come,  out  with  the  csme,  or  1  thall  gtt  a  blubbcrin'  t06"  — 
RiM^  Sfuntttr  Lift, 

To  take  the  Baok  Track,     To  recede  from  one^a  position. 

Tlic  flnti  \aw  of  »cLf'prcscr7atior)  hut  Bdnloni9b^d  Mr.  r>oug:ln»  that  be  bti 
gon«  K«  f»r  in  \\\n  «l«very  i'oncwsiona  to  the  South  a«  he  c«n  pf>",Hibly  go,  «nd 
thai,  if  he  would  f^ave  hiiniM!lC  at  homCf  he  mitst  takt  the  back  track,  —N,  Y, 
fftraid,  Dec.  30,  1857. 

To  take  the  Rag  off.     To  Burpnas. 

H«w  often  I  have  lautrhed  over  Hie  fun  of  Ihe  foj^cAHtle  I  1  would  buck  it  fnr 
wit  »gftJM!(l  any  bar- mom  in  New  York  or  New  Ork'an*,  and  I  believe  they  tak^ 
Ihe  rag  o^all  creation.  —  Sam  Slkk^  Nnturt  and  Human  Nature,  p.  SB. 
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To  take  the  Shio^  off     See  Shine,  No.  1. 

To  take  the  Stump.  To  start  upon;  to  be  engaged  in  making  a 
seriea  of  electioneering  upeeches.     ♦*  To  stump  if." 

To  take  to  do.  To  take  to  taak;  to  reprove.  Colloquial  in  England 
and  in  New  England. 

Thfl  '*  Life  Boat,"  a  weekly  sheet  in  this  city,  tahes  the  **  Bee  "  tadotorilB 
course  in  relation  to  the  Liquor  Law.  —  Boston  Bte^  July  29,  1853. 

To  take  up.  L  To  take  up  animals  is  a  common  phrase  in  the  lan- 
gitage  of  the  prairie!*,  and  means  to  bring  them  in  and  prepare 
them  for  a  journey  or  the  day's  march »  either  by  saddling  them  or 
harnessing  them  to  a  wagon. 

2.  To  put  up,  as  a  traveller  at  an  inn.  Southern,  In  Pennjsyl* 
vania»  the  expression  refers  to  the  opening  of  school;  zs,  *»  What 
time  does  your  school  take  up*f^^ 

S,  To  arrest  I  prosecute  at  law,  &c.     New  England. 

To  take  Water.     To  run  away,  make  off.     A  Western  expreaaion, 

doubtless  lK>rrowed  from  sportsmen. 

He  qwiit<?d  the" wheel  [of  the  steambontl  and  mtde  for  hia  stBte'room,  wherQ 
be  jitAvffd  till  thi^  t>0Jit  reached  Natchez,  when  he  took  ttatff\  iind  Ihey  do  8Ay 
moved  to  the  North.  —  }ffyor  Bunkum^  N,  F.  Spini  of  the  Times. 

Talented.  Furnished  with  talents;  possessing  skill  or  talents. — 
Webfter,  This,  says  Todd,  ia  *'an  old  word,  long  disused,  but 
lately  revived/'  It  ia  as  correctly  fonned  aA  moneyed  or  landed^ 
which  are  regarded  a^  unexceptionable;  yet  it  is  pretty  generally 
condemned,  and  on  each  aide  of  the  water  the  respc)nsil)ility  of  coin- 
ing it  i.s  cast  ui>oti  the  other,  as  will  he  seen  from  what  follows:  — 

The  **  London  Monthly  Magazine  "  (Sept,,  1831)  blames  Mr. 
Stanley  for  using  this  word.  ^' Sir  Robert  Peel  referred  it  to  his 
American  associations,  and  prayed  him  never  to  employ  it  ag;un, 
with  all  the  streniiousness  of  Oxonian  adjuration."  The  *-*  Phila- 
delphia National  Gazette, "  in  speaking  of  the  above,  addsi  *^  Sir 
Robert  was  right  in  prote.sting  against  the  word,  but  wrong  in  hia 
reference.  It  is  of  Ijoiidon  cockney  derivation^  and  still  more 
employed  in  Great  Britain  than  in  America," 

Coleridge  says,  **  I  regret  to  see  that  vile  and  barbarous  vocable, 
talented^  stealing  out  of  the  newspapers  into  the  leading  reviews  and 
most  respectable  publications  of  the  day.  Why  not  ihiUintjfdr  far- 
(hinged^  tenpencedy  &c.?  The  formation  of  a  participle  passive  from 
snoun  ia  a  license  that  nothing  but  a  very  peculiar  facility  can  excuse. 
Most  of  these  pieces  of  slang  come  from  America."  —  TahU  TM\ 

July  8,  iflaa. 
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Mr  BnlwfT  ft  iic^t  yft  "fftlfnt^fi*'  ■  p*eHfl<>-piirtMe^  which  no  one  will  u»c 
whti  i»  qjtt  rlfw  fi>r  »«  V  iilrority ;  hut  he  **  progresses  *'  At  *  ftArful  rate-  —  £"<ii»- 
huti/h  lUv..  Vol  LXV,  p,  240* 

The  editor  of  the  **  Edirihurgh  Review,**  having  criticised  certain 
expn*s?iion9  used  by  Lord  Macau  lay,  the  latter,  in  reply,  said:  — 

Such  a  wiftiX  M  tnUnttii  it  h  pmjter  to  avoid:  f!r§t,  beeauAe  it  ia  not  wantod; 
secondly,  b<'€(ni6e  you  nt'ver  htiir  it  from  those  who  speak  very  good  English.  — 
Mncnulntft  Lift  and  tettrr*.  Vol  IL  p»  100. 

T^ilk.     Aiiiong  the  Indiaus  of  North  America,  a  public  conference,  as 

respect in|^  jieace  or  wiir,  negotiation,  and  the  like;  or  an  official 
vtrbtil  communication  made  from  them  to  aiiotlier  nation  or  its 
agents,  or  made  to  them  by  the  same.  —  Weft^ier. 

But  sTiake«  are  tn  the  I^MSfoinji  of  I  heir  race ; 
And  though  they  held  with  ns  a  friendly  Uttk^ 
The  hollow  peace-tree  UU  beneath  their  toTnahawk> 

CftmpbfU,  Gertrude  of  WjfOminff. 

TaUdng-Iron.  A  comical  name  for  a  G^m  or  rifle;  called  h]m  a  nhoai' 
inff'iron,  on  the  same  principle  that  in  flaah  language  a  pistol  i« 
••  a  barker/'  and  a  watch  *'  a  ticker/*  and  sometimes  **  a  tattler/' 

1  hop«  out  of  bed,  feels  for  my  trunk,  and  outs  with  my  taikin*'4ron^  that  was 
all  ready  loaded.  —  Sam  Stick  in  Entjhntl,  ch.  2, 

To  talk  Turkey.  To  say  pleasant  tilings;  to  talk  so  as  to  please  the 
hearer. 

Tha  *tory  if  an  oM  one,  —  tJiat  an  Indian  and  awhile  man,  aft«ra  elay*«  hunlin{s, 
hftd  onlv  a  tiirkt^  and  a  pnrtrpttffe  to  ahow  for  ^anie.  The  white  man  prctpotod 
to  divide  them,  ind  i<«td  to  the  Indian,  "Take  your  chotc-e.  You  can  hav<«  the 
partridj^,  nnd  I'll  take  the  ttffkey;  or  rU  take  the  turkey,  ind  jfou  may  have 
the  p^irtrtdge/'  ''Uj^hl"  aaid  Uie  Indianti  *'you  Hcn't  Inlk  turkry  to  m« 
any,'* 

The  "New  Haven  Register,**  May,  1864,  speaking  of  some  fcK 
lows  out  We.^t,  who,  under  pretence  of  buying  turkeys  for  the 
soldiers,  got  them  cheap,  and  sold  them  in  Eastern  markets  at  a 
high  figure,  says:  — 

They  are  not  tha  only  ones  who  talk  turkey ^  and  roh  the  aoMiera  of  what  i» 
eontrihuted  for  their  beaKfiL 

Polly  Ikan  wa^  not  the  firit  girl  I  rnn  against,  by  a  long  shot ;  and  I  waa 
plaguy  apt  to  tJttk  turkey  always  whi?n  I  got  sociable.  If  it  waa  only  out  of  polite- 
ntn,'^  McCiinttHk,  Bevdh't  Mnrrint/e. 

Tail.     1.  Great;  tine;  i^pl^ndid;  extravagant     A  flash  word. 

Stump  8traig1i1eni?d   tip,  and  ^tarti'd  at  a  pace  that  would  have  »taggered 
^plntn  Unrday,  ElUwortb,  or  the  {rreale«^t  |»edf!'<<tnan  mcnfiotierl  in  the  anaall 
*^ialf  walking.'*  —  Kendntl't  Santa  Fi  £itptditiiM,  Vol.  I.  p,  308, 

(<ome  out  tn  forre,  and  do  thin^  open  and  above  board,  we  *ll  hava 
fith  the  gang.  —  A  Stmy  Yanket  in  Ttxa»^  p.  1S9. 
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The  ^neml  fbnnd  thf  next  dny  a  *ight  o'  gold  piLK'cs  and  n.  whole  pot  ItiU  o* 
the  talUtt  kiDtl  ©'  jewel s*  —  TAe  F<inl'«c  amont/  the  Mcrmauh 

Ohio  wjirn^t  any  great  ^hakcH  twenty  years  aitm;  bat  lei  me  tell  vowt  stTanper, 
it  had  a  mighty  bi^  pile  of  the  Uiltest  kind  of  land  layin'  around  waitiu'  to  b^ 
opened!  up  tq  the  sunlight.  —  iInm^norvf^  Wil'f  Nvrtftrrn  Seemi,  p.  2i]. 

The  live  mucker  from  rilinoi»  had  the  daring  to  §ay  that  our  Arkansaw  friend^ ■ 
■toriea  *melt  rather  tall  —  Thorpt^  Big  Btiar  of  Af'knnxni. 

2.   Finely;  exceediugly;  highly;  very  much.     Western. 

I  will  walk  tail  Into  varmint  and  lodiao :  it 's  a  way  I  *ve  ^ot,  and  it  cornea  as 
oatural  us  grinning  to  a  hyena.  1  "m  a  rtgtilar  tornado^  tough  as  hickory^  and 
long-winded  aa  a  nor'-wester.  —  Th*trpe*$  Btinkipoodt^  p,  181 » 

I  seed  Jess  wam*t  pleaded;  t>t]l  I  didn't  ei^timatu  him  %*eTy  inll,  bo  T  k<?pt  on 
dftneiii*  with  Sally,  and  ended  by  kif»!«in'  her  good-by,  and  making  him  jealoua 
■8  ft  pel  pinter,  —  Roth^  SptnttiV  Lift. 

Tallow-Dip.  A  tallow  catidle^  made  by  dipping,  in  distinction  from 
one  made  in  a  mould. 

Tamal  or  Tamauli.  A  peculiar  Spanish-Americau  dish,  made  up  of 
a  paste  of  crushed  or  ground  maize,  sometimes  with  minced  meat 
added,  when  it  is  wrapped  hi  the  huska  of  maize  and  haked  on 
the  coals. 

The  mountebanks  draw  a  crowd,  and  this  attracts  a  fuw  eieUerf;  of  wblakejl 
tortillftai  and  kimntiU*i  makiitg  a  ruddy  picturoftque  group.  —  Olmtttd^s  Texas. 

Tamaraqk^         See  Hackmatack. 

Tammany.  A  term  a^aumed  by  a  branch  of  the  Democratic  party  m 
the  State  of  New  York,  sotnetiaies  called  St  Tammany.  It  oomes 
from  an  Indian  chief  of  the  Delaware  tribe  named  Tamendy,  or 
Tammenund.  He  was  distinguished  among  his  peojJe,  Early  in 
life,  he  lived  near  the  Delaware,  whence  he  tno\^ed  beyond  the 
Alleghanie^  and  settled  nn  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  When  he  be- 
came old,  he  called  a  council  to  have  a  successor  appointed,  after 
which  the  residue  of  his  life  was  passed  in  retirement.  Why  his 
name  wa^  chosen  by  tlje  Democracy  is  not  known.  —  Wheeter's 
Noted  Namef  of  Fiction,  Tammany  Hall  was  a  weU-known  placd 
where  the  party  bearing  the  name  met  for  many  years. 

The  Americans  sometimes  call  their  tutelar  wiint  **  Ttimen/fif,**  a  comipiJon  of 
the  name  of  the  renowned  chief  h(>re  introduced.  Tliere  are  many  tiiidjeiost 
which  speak  of  the  character  and  power  of  TumenumL  —  Cnf>ptrx 

Tangent.  Tojly  off  on  a  tangent.  To  make  a  sudden  or  imexpeeted 
movement;  to  act  erratically.     Xew  England. 

Tangenty.  Inclined  of  liable  to  move  off  erratically.  '*  Tangeutj 
ministers/'  said  of   ministers  leaving  their  oongregation.  —  FA* 
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Tui|^e-Poot.    Om  of  the  Western  ^unitiye  terms  for  whiskey. 

A  thinty  Vemionter  hltcbt^d  hin  horse  to  «  freight-cwsUoding  oo  «  lide  tracks 
while  he  proceeded  leisurely  tow»rd  a  neighboring  lalooa  in  qu<»t  of  UinyU^fooi. 
Hartfatyi  Ci*umnt,  March  17,  1871. 

Tangle-I«eg.     1.  Whiskey. 

Gum-tickler  and  chain -lightning, 
Eye-bHght«d*»r  and  hfi-titnyUr^ 
And  scores  of  other  compriundH  known 
To  each  *cut«  bar-room  dangler. 

[Lomifm]  Punch,  July  26,  1863. 

2.   A  stragglings  shrub^  also  called  a  hohble-bush,  which  ftee. 

Tan-Toaster.  A  great  gale  or  t^mjiest  ia  bo  called  at  the  lales  of 
ShoaUi  Maine.  —  Tkaxter^  Isles  of  ShoaU. 

Tapioca.  A  aabatance  much  used  in  the  United  States  for  puddings 
and  other  culinary  purposes.  It  is  extracted  from  the  manioc  (Ju- 
tropha  manihot),  a  shrub  indigenous  to  trf>pieal  America,  and  now 
cultivated  from  Florida  to  Magellan.  It  ia  said  that  an  acre  of 
manioc  will  nouriKh  more  persona  than  six  acres  of  wheat.  Its 
roots  attitin  the  size  of  the  thigh.  Every  part  of  the  plant  is  filled 
with  a  milky  juice,  which  u  a  very  violent  and  dangerous  ptjison, 
producing  death  in  a  few  minutes,  when  swallowed;  yet  human 
ingenuity  has  converted  its  roots  into  an  article  of  food»  This  is 
done  by  grinding  them  in  wooden  mills,  after  which  the  paste  is 
put  into  sacks,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  powerful  press.  The 
poisonous  juice  is  thereby  extracted,  and  the  residue  is  the  sub- 
stance known  as  cassaca  or  mtrnditK^a,  a  nutritious  flour,  preferred 
l>y  tlie  natives  to  that  from  wheat.  When  kept  from  moisture, 
this  flour  will  keep  good  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  The  taptoca  is 
made  by  separating  from  the  fibrous  part  of  the  roots  a  small  rptan- 
tity  of  the  pulp.  aft«r  the  juice  is  extracted,  and  working  it  by 
hand  till  a  thick  white  cream  appears  on  the  surface.  Thin,  being 
scraped  off  and  washed  in  water,  gradually  subsides  to  the  bottom. 
After  the  water  is  poured  off,  the  remaining  moisture  is  tii-ssipated 
by  a  slow  fire,  and  the  substance  Ijeing  coiistantly  stirred  gradually 
forms  into  grains  about  as  large  as  those  of  sago.  This  is  the  purest 
and  most  wholesome  part  of  the  manioc.  —  jEruryc.  Americana. 

To  be  OD  one's  Taps  is  to  be  on  one's  feet,  literally  on  one's  soles;  on 
the  move,  or  ready  to  move»  A  metaphor  borrowed  from  the  shoe- 
maker. 

Toar  editor,  when  times  are  dull,  must  be  "on  Aw  Utp$,**  ia  the  raying  ia. 
When  the  mail  t'omca  throuiijb  and  bring*  news  enough  to  make  thing*  look 
livi'ly,  why  then  he  tntii^i  work  and  «ut  and  paste  as  though  tbe  work!  depended 
on  him,  —  JV,  T.  Tribmt, 
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Tar-Kiln.  A  conical  heap  of  wood  made  and  burned  for  obtaining 
tar.    North  Carolina.     See  Box, 

TamaL    A  New  England  corruption  of  eternal. 

Whate*er  he  triefl,  it  is  bis  rule, 
If  once  be  fail  to  reAch  the  "  gool," 
To  rate  himself  a  "  tamal  fool, 

By  golly  I  "  —  Tank€t  PhUotophy. 

Tarve.  (Old  English,  torve,  twbted;  Lat.  toruus.)  A  turn,  bend, 
curve. 

I  can^t  say  much  (br  your  axe,  stranger,  for  this  helve  has  no  tarre  to  it ;  but, 
sach  as  it  is,  down  must  come  this  elm.  —  Cocptr^  Oak  Openings. 

Tattler.  The  popular  name  of  several  species  of  Totanus.  The  species 
most  common  in  New  England  are  the  **  Yellowshanks  "  or  **  Yellow 
Legs,*'  and  the  **  Redshanks,"  both  of  which  are  called  by  sports- 
men sometimes  *' plover,"  sometimes  **  snipe."  The  bird  best 
known  as  **  Tattler  "  is  the  »» Greater  Yellowshanks  "  or  "  Telltale," 
Totani^  melanoleucus  (Gemelin  and  Vaillant).  The  *'  Lesser  Yellow- 
shanks" (more  common)  is  T.  flavipes;  the  '*  Wood  Tattler"  or 
**  Solitary  Tattler  "  is  T.  solitarius  (Wilson  and  Audubon). 

Sand-snipe  and  grass-snipe  (so  called  in  the  West)  are  not  snipe,  but  aome  aort 
of  tattlen  or  sand-pipers.  They  resemble  the  plover,  but  are  smaller,  or  only  the 
size  of  a  true  snipe.  —  BogardiUj  Fiehl^  Cwtr^  and  Trap  Shooting^  p  166. 

Taunton  Turkeys.  The  common  herring,  of  which  large  quantities 
are  taken  near  Taunton,  Massachusetts.  Comp.  Albany  Beef  and 
Marblehead  Turkeys. 

Our  fisheries  o'er  the  world  are  famed, 

The  mackerel,  shad,  and  cod ! 
And  Taunton  turkeys  are  so  thick, 
We  sell  them  by  the  rod !  —  Allin^  Yankee  BaWid. 

Tautaug  or  Tautog.  {Tautoga  Americana.)  The  name  of  the  Black- 
fish  caught  in  the  waters  of  Rhode  Island.  It  is  an  Algonkin 
Indian  word,  and  may  be  found  in  Roger  Williams*s  Key  to  the 
Indian  Languap^e,  where,  however,  he  calls  it  the  Sheepshea^l,  which 
is  an  entirely  different  fish.  In  New  York,  it  is  called  Black-fish, 
from  the  color  of  its  back  and  sides. 

For  blue-fish  merely,  nothing  can  be  as  j^ood  as  Edgartown.  For  blue-fish, 
bass,  and  tautog  altogether,  Secounet  ia  better.  —  Daniel  Webster,  Pricatt  Cor., 
Vol.  I.  p.  339. 

Tavern.  A  house  licensed  to  sell  liquors  in  small  quantities,  to  be 
drank  on  the  sj>ot.  In  some  of  the  United  States,  tavern  is  synony- 
mous with  ''  inn  "  or  "hotel,"  and  denotes  a  house  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  travellers,  as  well  as  for  the  sale  of  liquors,  licensed  for 
that  purpose.  —  Webster. 
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Tavern -Keeper.  One  who  is  licensed  to  sell  liquors  to  be  drank  in 
his  own  liouiie,  and  to  entertain  trarellers  and  lodgerSf  together  with 
the  horses  and  oren  composing  their  teanis.  —  Webster. 

Tawkee.  The  Orontium  aquatic  urn  (Golden  Club) :  so  culled  by  the 
IndiauE!  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvaniai  who  used  its  root  for  food. 
The  name  was  adopted  liy  the  Swedes.  Otherwise  written  Tawkim 
and  Tackuim. — Kalm^s  Travels,  Vol.  L  p.  389,     See  Tuckahoe. 

To  tyy  To  charge;  as,  "What  will  you  lax  me  a  yard  for  this 
cloth?  '*  i.  «.,  what  will  you  charge  for  it,  or  what  is  the  price  of  it? 
New  England. 

Job  t'lnrk  wju  a  wonderful  plotit  pcdkf,  and  wouldn*t  take  adrantiige  of  ji 
minister  of  the  gv^pel-  He,  therefore^  in  tradin*  with  the  clergy ,  only  taxed  hh 
goods  mt  hiiJf  price.  —  Widute  Bcdoii  Paptr$^  p.  218. 

Team.  lie  's  a  whole  team^  or  a  full  teamt  are  slang  expressions  of 
admiration,  meaning  he  is  a  person  of  great  abilitiea  and  energy. 
See  Whole  Team. 

Tea-Fight,     A  tea-party* 

To  tear.     To  drag;  to  pull  along. 

He  i$ar»  aloog  behiod  him  a  tleighf  .  .  .  fomtBhed  •with  «n  ancient  and  fmg- 
menUry  buflilof  which  bervea  for  robe  and  cushion  both.  —  Bi-isted,  The  Upper 
Teii  Thwmnd^  p.  17. 

Tear-Coat  or  Tear-Blaaket.    (Often  pron.  Tar-cof/ f  in  the  West.)   The 
Arabia  sptnftsa,  or  Angelia  tree,  ao  called  because  its  prickles  tear 
the  coats  of  hunters,  or  the  blankets  of  the  Indians*  in  pa.'^sing. 
To  tear  round.     To  make  a  fuss;  to  create  a  disturbance. 
The  iweU  with  a  spring  style  hat  on 
It  the  bloody  chief  Poirhatan, 
And  John  Smith  h  the  i^unt  whose  head  he'i  going  to  care. 
Bat  the  lofty  chief  k  fair  daughter 
Told  her  P*he  hadn't  oughter; 
And  the  way  she  tore  around  ioduced  him  to  behave. 

W.  F,  Brown,  Cnpt.  Smiik  and  Pocahonku,  186T. 

Tea-Sqaall.     A  not  oirer-respectfnl  name  for  a  tea-party. 

Teeter.     See  Feet-  Weei. 

To  teeter.  1.  To  see-saw  on  a  balanced  plank,  as  children  for  amuse- 
ment, —  Worcester.     The  English  write  and  pronounce  titter, 

2.  To  boh  the  body  up  and  down,  as  in  aalutiag  a  person  or  taking 
a  seB,t 

With  ft  few  fashionable  phrases  ia  your  noddies,  a  fate  barbarously  brutalized, 
a  ridiculously  fi^nteel  apparel,  and  a  most  audacious  asturanee,  *^you  tip  and 
Utter  about,  thinking  that  you  excite  the  admiration  of  all|  but  «f  the  ladle*  In 
panioular.  — i>(rip'«  8ermo»t,  Vol.  L  p.  lU, 
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Teeth.  **  He  ought  to  have  his  teeth  drawn; "  u  <.,  he  should  be  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  doing  mischief. 

Teeth- Ache.  An  attempted  improvement  in  the  way  of  accuracy  on 
the  word  tooth-ache.     So  **  teeth-brush." 

Teetotaciously.  A  strange  Western  term,  meaning  a  little  more  than 
teetotally,  if  such  a  thing  be  possible. 

He  was,  by !    I  won't  swear,  *caase  it's  wicked;  but,  if  he  wasn't,  I  liope 

to  be  teetotaciously  chawed  up !  —  Western  Adventures^  N.    Y,  Spirit  of  <A« 
Times. 

Teetotaller.  One  who  entirely  abstains  from  the  use  of  spirituous 
and  fermented  liquors.  The  term  was  first  used  in  England  in 
1832. 

I  'm  a  man  that  will  never  refuse  to  take  a  glass  of  grog  with  a  fellow-eitizen 
because  he  wears  a  ragged  coat  Liberty  and  Equality,  I  say.  Three  cheers 
for  liberty  and  equality,  and  down  with  the  teetotallers! —  Clovers^  Forest  Lffe^ 
Vol.  II.  p.  39. 

Teetotally.     Entirely;  totally. 

The  meetin'  houses  on  one  side  of  the  water,  how  teetotally  different  they  be! 
Sam  Slick  in  England^  ch.  12. 

Stranger,  I'm  powerful  sori^',  but  we're  teetotally  out:  he  took  eveiy  bitof 
food  with  him.  —  Carlton's  New  Purchase^  Vol.  II.  p.  2i5. 

Things  weren't  going  on  right ;  so  I  pretty  nearly  gave  myself  up  testotatty  to 
the  good  of  the  republic  —  J.  C.  Neal^  Peter  Brush. 

I  wouldn't  have  you  think  that  I  am  teetotally  opposed  to  dancing  in  e^eiy 
shape,  for  the  reason  that  I  used  to  heel  and  toe  it  a  trifle  myself,  when  young. 
Dow's  Sermons^  Vol.  I. 

Telegram.     A  despatch  by  the  electro-telegraph. 

We  claim  this  as  an  American  word,  it  having  been  first  sug- 
gested and  its  adoption  urged  as  early  as  the  year  1852.  To  the 
*'  Albany  Evening  Journal  "  belongs  the  credit  of  the  first  sugges- 
tion of  the  term,  that  paper  having,  on  the  6th  April,  1852,  pub- 
lished the  following,  which  emanated  from  Mr.  E.  Peshine  Smith, 
of  Rochester :  — 

A  New  "Word.  —  A  friend  desires  us  to  give  notice  that  he  will  ask  leave,  at 
some  convenient  time,  to  introduce  a  new  word  into  the  vocabulary.  The  object 
of  this  proposed  innovation  is  to  avoid  the  necessity,  now  existing,  of  using  two 
words,  for  which  there  is  very  frequent  occasion,  when  one  will  answer.  It  is 
Telkc.kam,  instead  of  Telegraphic  Despatch  or  Telegraphic  Communication. 
The  word  is  formed  acccirding  to  the  strictest  laws  of  the  language  from  which 
its  root  comes.  Telegraph  means  to  write  from  a  distance;  Ttltyram,  the  writing 
itself,  executed  from  a  distance.  Monogram.  logogram,  &c.,  are  words  fonned 
upon  the  same  analog^'  and  in  good  acceptation.  Our  friend,  moreover,  says 
that  the  Houj^e  Line,  if  disposed  to  be  precise,  should  call  their  communicationri 
Teletypes,  as  they  are  printed,  not  written.  In  a  generous  spirit  of  toleration, 
he  proposes  no  action  upon  the  last.suggestion :  but  as  to  everybody  else,  except 
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the  «iiip1ojerfi  &nd  oafttotneni  of  the  House  tin«,  he  woald  bjiv»  ibi^ni  **  held  atid 
firmly  bound  "to  tpeok,  write^  print,  and  tflegmph  TKiJccmAM,  Instead  of  any 
two  wonU  »i^aLfyiDg  the  «ame  things  under  penalty  of  lieing  considered  verbose 
and  tedioui. 

Imioediately  after  this,  probably  from  tbe  suggestion  in  the 
**AlbaDy  Journal/*  there  appeared  in  the  **  Daily  Araericim  Tele- 
graph," published  in  Waahingtoiif  on  the  27th  of  April,  18o2  (a 
copy  of  which  we  have  seen),  the  following  from  the  editor,  Mr, 
Thomas  Connolly:  — 

TeUffram,  —  Telegraph  me^ns  to  write  froni  a  dJstaaee;  Tttijrftm^  the  Mrriting 
itoelf  executed  from  a  di«tance.  Monogram,  Logogmm,  &c.,  are  words  formed 
upon  the  aamc  ■nalo|Q',  and  in  j^ood  acct-ptation-  Hence,  Tetef/ram  ia  the 
appropriate  heading  of  a  telegraphic  despatch.  Well,  we'll  go  it.  Look  to  our 
heading. 

The  telegraph  despatches  in  the  same  paper  were  accordingly 
given  under  the  beading  of  Telegrams,  and  the  heading  continued 
for  some  time ;  but,  the  suggestion  not  being  followed  by  the  press, 
it  was  dropped. 

In  discussing  the  origin  of  the  term  in  England,  the  London 
** Notes  and  Queries,**  of  Nov.  21,  1857,  asserta  that  it  was  used 
both  in  LiverfHX)l  and  London  four  years  before.  But,  even  admit- 
ting the  correctness  of  this  assertion,  — for  it  is  only  an  asst^rtion,  — 
the  date,  it  will  be  perceived,  falls  a  year  and  a  half  short  of  the 
earlier  American  use  of  it. 

TelogTamlc.  Appertaining  to  telegrams.  An  effort  was  made  to 
introduce  this  word,  but  it  is  now  seldom  heard. 

It  Ilk  ju9t  in  thit  conn^'tion  that  we  fs^hoald  mentian  the  Kervice  renckred  to  fia 
and  our  readcra  by  our  uUt^ramic  and  general  correspouJentft  at  Waaliington-  — 
iVeKJ  Odtnns  Dtlta. 

Telephone.  A  speaking  telegraph  or  instrument  by  which  vocal 
and  musical  sounds  are  transmitted,  the  iBveotlon  of  Professor  A. 
Graham  Bell^  of  Boston. 

The  two  following  verses  are  from  **  An  old  Man's  Ballad*'  by 
John  H,  Yate^,  entitled  **Blue  Glass  and  TelephoneSj'*  which 
appeared  in  the  **  Rochester  Chronicle,**  March,  1877:  — 

I  Ul  tell  them  [our  children],  —  I  il  not  write  it,  my  old  hands  trembU  do^  — 
Nor  will  I  telegraph  jL,  Ihat'H  old  style  now,  you  know; 
I  *11  telephone  it  all  the  way,  then  they  can  sit  and  b^r 
The  poor  old  voice  they  haven't  heard  in  many  a  weary  year. 

Well,  what  about  the  Telef^onenf    That  *•  harder  t©  explain  : 

You  Btt  within  a  little  niom,  and  lalk,  or  sing  a  i^train^ 

And  men  a  thoii!<atid  miles  away  can  hear  the  word  and  tune. 

And  tell  you  what  you  're  singing,  good  old  '*  Mear  '*  or  **  Botmy  Dooo.** 
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The  term  has  ab-eady  become  a  noun,  a  verb,  an  adjective,  and 
adverb. 

It  will  be  something  to  say  that  one  saw  the  first  public  Ultphonic  exhibition 
in  Boston,  when  telephony  was  merely  a  scientific  curiosity.  —  Boston  Transcr^U 

In  addition  to  the  singers  announced  for  the  telephone  entertainment,  .  .  .  Mr. 
E.  will  sing  several  favorite  pieces  telephonically  from  the  intermediate  station. 
Providence  Journal. 

To  teleBcope.  A  term  applied  to  railway  cars  in  case  of  a  collision, 
when  one  car  enters  another  and  passes  through  it,  as  a  telescope 
closes.  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes,  in  a  poem  entitled  **  How  not  to  settle 
it,'*  read  to  the  Harvard  Class  of  '29,  on  the  4th  Jan.,  1877,  thus 
alludes  to  the  Presidential  contest  and  the  mode  of  settling  it  by 
Congress :  — 

**  They  fought  so  well,  not  one  was  left  to  tell 

Which  got  the  largest  share  of  cuts  and  slashes ; 
When  heroes  meet,  both  sides  are  bound  to  beat; 
They  telescoped  like  cars  in  railroad  smashes. 

Tell.  1.  A  saying;  generally,  however,  a  good  one,  or  a  complimentary 
one.  A  young  lady  will  say  to  another,  **  I  've  a  tell  for  you,"  i.  e. 
I  've  a  compliment  for  you,  or  I  have  heard  some  one  speak  highly 
of  you.     Not  elegant. 

2.  According  to  their  tell;  i.  e.,  "As  they  say." 

When  the  news  got  out  that  I  was  sick,  lots  of  folks  came  to  see  me,  .  .  .  and 
every  one  would  name  my  disease  by  some  new  name.  I  told  Josiah  that, 
accordln'  to  their  ttll,  I  had  got  every  disease  under  the  sun,  uijle!«s  it  was  the 
horse-di.Hteinper.  —  Betsy  Bobbet,  p.  101. 

In  his  dealings  with  the  other  sex,  he  is  a  little  twit^tical,  according  to  their  teU, 
Humphreys^  The  Yankee  in  England. 

To  tell.  To  tell  one  good-by  is  the  Southeni  phr<ase  for  to  bid  one 
good- by.     "  Before  I  leave  town,  I  will  come  and  tell  you  good-by." 

To  tell  on.     To  tell  of;  to  tell  about.     Vulgar. 

"Well,"  says  the  Gineral,  "I  am  glad  I  didn't  understand  him,  for  now  it 
stumps  me  considerable.  Major,  who  was  that  V  "  "  Why,"  says  I,  *'  Ginerali 
he  is  the  son  of  a  man  I  've  heard  you  tell  on  a  thousand  times."  —  Major  Down- 
in</s  Letters^  p.  29. 

To  tend,  for  to  attend. 

Most  of  the  passengers  in  the  cars  were  preachers  what  had  been  up  to  Augusta 
to  tend  the  convention.  —  Major  Jones's  Travels. 

To  tend  out.  To  attend;  to  be  attending  in  a  place  distant  from  that 
where  the  person  usually  is.  ^ 

An  auction  sale  is  advertised  in  our  columns  to-day,  to  take  place  in  Hartford. 
.  .  .  Country  merchants  should  tend  out.  —  The  Winsted  Herald. 
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Tendsotne.  Requiring  much  attendance;  aa,  **  A  t^idsome  child/*  — 
Webiter,     This  word  is  used  in  Connecticut. 

Tenement  House.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  a  house  let  tO|  or  occu* 
pied  by,  a  number  of  tenants. 

Ten-Pina.  Laws  haring  been  passed  against  the  establishment  of 
*'  nine-pin  alleys,"  the  name  and  the  number  of  pins  were  at  once 
changed. 

Ten-Strike.  A  knocking  down  of  the  ten-pins  at  one  throw  ni  a  ball; 
a  thorough  work. 

Ytm  can  rely  upon  the  f«ct  that,  whenever  be  [General  $lgt?I]  sets  the  ball  in 
motion,  he  wilt  make  a  ten^rikt.  —  Baltimurt  Cor,  N,  Y*  Tribune. 

Ten  up.  The  phrase  used  at  the  Stock  Exchange  in  New  York|  when 
a  broker's  ability  to  keep  his  contract  is  questioned.  It  means  that 
a  deposit  of  ten  per  cent  on  the  selling  value  of  the  stock  bid  for 
must  be  put  up  before  the  contract  can  hold  good,  —  Medbertf. 

Tepeee,     The  lodges  or  tents  of  the  Indians  of  the  Far  West- 

Before  the  Indiano  eouM  ^t  out  of  tht^ir  tepees,  the  6re  wan  diown  on  theni, 
♦  ,  •  Some  sixty  ttp€t4  were  consumed.  —  Pkiladelphin  Prtsi, 

Large  quantities  of  ammnnition,  enpeciatly  powdert  were  stared  in  the  ttpeu, 
and  exploKiont  followed  the  burning;  of  every  lent  —  N.  Y,  Tribunt,  Etpori  of 
the  Bhj  Hoi-n  Expedition,  April  4,  1876. 

Wkcn  civiliiation  become^i  nearer  [the  Black  HiUslt  ''be  pine  may  be  useful  for 
rougti  lumber  and  fuel;  btit  now  and  for  u  ton^  time  to  eome  it«  only  u»e  seems 
to  be  thttt  known  lo  tlie  Indians,  —  for  poles  tu  uphold  their  ttpte*  on  the  prairie* 
Btpl,  ctftht  Com.  of  Indian  A^airtjof  18Ti,  p.  405. 

Tera'W^ch7.  This  word  is  evidently  of  Dutch  origini  and  would  aeem 
to  l>e  te  rafjt,  the  Uttle  rat,  an  equivalent  for  the  term  **creep- 
IDOuae/*  which  is  used  in  a  like  manner.  It  is  a  very  cotnmou  word  in 
the  nursery,  and  i*  always  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  mt>tion  of  the 
fln;^rsj,  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  presented  to  the  child.  It  is  aa 
well  known  among  the  old  Engliah  familiea  of  New  York  as  among 
those  of  Dutcli  descent. 

Terrapin.  (Patustris.)  A  name  given  to  A  species  of  tide- water  tor- 
toise, common  in  Connecticut  and  the  Atlantic  States  «outh  of  New 
York,  and  considered  an  article  of  lu3tlln^^  It  is  found  exclusively 
in  the  salt  water,  and  always  in  the  neighborhood  of  marshes.  The 
moet  celebrated  is  the  diamond-back ;  there  are  also  the  ifellouyhelliei^ 
red'bttUeif^  hger-heads^  mujf-hnjren^  &c. 

Cantpaniu^s,  in  his  vocabidary  of  New  Sweden,  gives  **  tiUpa, 
tnrftay'*  a  tortoise ^  Raslea,  for  the  Abenaki,  has  ''toarehe,^^  tortue, 
Eliot,   from    the    same    base,  writea    toonuppas-og,  for   tortoise 
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(Lev.  xi.  29).     '*  Terrapin  "  is  clearly  a  oornipt  form  of  the  Algon- 
kin  name. 

A  small  kind  of  Turtle,  or  Tarapint  (as  we  call  them).  —  Beverfjf*«  Ftrjwiiw 
1722,  p.  151. 

Of  Terebins,  there  are  divers  sorts. — Lawtok't  Nat.  EUt.  ofCaroGna  (1709X 
p.  133. 

I  have  caught  with  mine  angle  Pike,  Carpe,EeIe,  .  .  .  Creafisfa,  and  the  r(orqpe 
or  little  Turtle.  —  Whitaker,  Good  Ne  we* from  Vir^nia  (1623),  p.  42. 

Terret.  A  ring  through  which,  set  on  a  little  standard  (or  in  tandem- 
driving  on  the  headstall),  passes  one  of  the  reins  by  which  a  horse 
is  driven.  New  England.  Bailey  in  his  Dictionary  gives  TyeretSf 
ornaments  for  horses. 

Territory.     A  large  district  of  country  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
^.^  though  not  forming  a  part  of  any  individual  State,  and  under  a 

f  ojf  temporary  government.  —  Worcester. 

Tesquite.  An  alkaline  efflorescence  of  considerable  value,  which  ex- 
udes from  the  earth  around  many  of  the  lakes,  ponds,  and  marshy 
grounds  in  New  Mexico,  California,  and  Arizona.  (Natron,  Carb. 
of  Soda.)     See  Alkali  Desert, 

Test-paper.  A  paper  or  instrument  shown  to  a  jury  as  evidence.  A 
term  used  in  the  Pennsylvania  courts.  Called  also  a  *' standard 
paper.*'  — DurrilVs  Law  Die. 

To  tew.     To  fuss  and  fret. 

Tew  round.  To  tew  round  is  to  spend  time  over  one's  household 
affairs  without  accomplishing  any  thing;  to  be  biu^y  without  doing 
any  thing.  In  the  north  of  England,  lew  means  to  labor;  to  work 
hard.     See  Putter. 

Texan  Hare.     See  Jackass  Rabbit. 

Texas.  The  third  stoiy,  so  called,  of  a  Mississippi  steamboat.  It 
includes  tlie  surroundings  of  the  pilot-house,  the  whole  **upp>er 
stoiT  "  of  the  vessel. 

The  b()iler  deck,  the  hurrioRne  deck,  and  the  ttxas  deck  are  fenced  and  oma* 
mented  with  white  railings.  —  Mark  Twain,  in  Atlantic  Monthly,  for  Jan..  1875. 

Hi!«  companion  joined  him,  pausing  a  minute  on  the  step-ladder  which  leads  to 
the  pilot-house  from  the  roof  of  the  texiut.  —  E.  E.  Hale,  Adc.  of  a  Pullman, 
p.  45. 

Texas-Tender.  The  waiter  who  attends  passengers  on  the  upper  deck 
or  texaa  of  the  Mississippi  steamboats. 

We  had  a  tidy,  white-aproned,  black  texat-tender  to  bring  up  tarts  and  ices 
and  coffee  during  mid-watch  day  and  night.  —  Mark  Twain,  in  Atlantic  Monthly, 
Feb  ,  1875. 
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Tbankftgiving  Dslj.  A  day  »et  apart  onoe  a  year  (usually  in  the 
month  of  November),  by  the  Governors  of  States,  for  a  general 
thankspving  to  Gixl  for  blessings  enjoyed.  The  cui^tom  originated 
aniutjg  the  Puntanji  of  New  England,  where,  as  a  season  of  social 
festivities  and  family  reaniou8|  it  han  almotit  wholly  usurjied  the  place 

of  Christmas. 

E'en  the  je^hostM  of  Thank^-^ny  lurk«j'a 

Wnniler  hi  the  fifhb  jimuruK 
Wttkinjj  up  the  m  lit  night  eeljoeft 
With  A  frightful  tf*>b*tia*  «mmi[* 
Wm.  Bojfd^  Oitkitfowi  Otd,  Cambridfft  {Mam,)  ChnmUU,  1S57. 

Tbank-ye-Ma'am^B.  Hollows  or  depressionn  in  a  roa<i,  with  low  heapa 
of  earth  or  snow  dug  or  thn:»wn  from  the  hnllowa.  Sometimes  they 
are  caused  by  depre*Jiions  made  to  carry  oil  water.  In  winter,  when 
there  ia  deep  snow^  these  hollows  are  made  by  sleighs.  The  plung- 
ing and  rifling  of  passing  vehicles  causes  the  rider  to  bend  his  body 
with  every  rise  and  fall;  hence,  the  term  of  thank-ye-ma^amsi.  See 
Cahat, 

The  softening  of  bo  great  a  bo«ly  of  nnow  rendem  the  rr>«d!i  ulumpy  imd  fhU 
of  fkank-^t-ma^ amg^  so  that  Aleighing  ip  not  a  blixitful  expcriiMiee  juft  iiotr. 

That  ia  constantly  used  for  *«  in  Pennsylvania;  as,  '*  I  yfm  that  tired/' 
Slie*     American  sj>eaker8  and  writers  very  commonly  use  the  definite 

article  in  the  French  manner,  and  contrary  to  the  geuius  of  the 

English  language,  before  the  names  of  diseases. 

There  woM  be  nothing  qiiestionilile  m  th«  report  thut  D*  Soto  difd  of  typhus 
fever,  or  tiome  similar  inoUdy,  tf  another  atcoitnt  did  not  MMribe  Uh  death  Ut  lAi 
dy»CDterir%  —  WiUtner*M  Life  of  D«  Soio,  p.  605. 

neie.  (Pron.fAar,)  On  the  s(3ot:  on  hand;  at  home.  Western.  The 
autiior  of  ^*  A  Stray  Yankee  in  Texas/'  in  speaking  of  this  use  of 
the  word,  says:  *♦  A  man  who  accepts  an  inn'tation  to  a  frolic  or  a 
fight,  a  wedding  or  a  funeral,  probably  answers,  I  *m  thar,  A  per- 
son wishing  to  imply  that  he  is  pierfectly  at  home  in  any  thing  says 
he  is  thar;  a  good  hunter  or  fisher  is  also  tharJ^ 

Thimble-Beny.  (Rubtts  oceidtntalish)  The  Black  Raspberry,  so 
called  by  many  from  the  naked  receptacle,  which  has  the  shape  of 
a  thindile.     In  some  districts^  the  red  raspberry  is  so  called. 

Thimble- Weed.  {Hufiheckia.)  A  tall  plant,  six  or  eight  feot  high, 
resembling  the  sunflower.  It  is  one  of  the  herbs  prepared  by  the 
Shakers,  and  is  used  in  medicine  for  its  diuretic  and  tonic  proper- 
ties ►     Like  the  Thimble-berry,  its  receptacle  resembles  a  thimble. 

Thln-akinned.  Exhibiting  while  seeming  to  conceal;  accidentally 
iue£[eclive ;  olmllow ;  purposely  deceptive ;  hypocritical. 
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The  Cflesan  were  divine  while  thej  lived,  .  .  .  their  apotheoniii  after  deafli 
was  a  ihin^^nned  travestj :  the  Romans  honored  the  live  ^ods,  bat  left  the  dead 
ones  to  look  out  for  themselves.  —  JV^.  7.  Tribune,  May  8,  1877. 

Thirds.  **  The  widow's  thirds."  Dower.  In  law,  the  portion  of  a 
maii*s  real  estate  which  his  widow  is  entitled  to  hold  during  her 
natural  life.  The  term  is  quite  as  conunon  as  dower.  Middleton 
nsed  it  in  the  same  sense. 

Zhifl  here  and  that  there.  These  vulgar  pleonasms  are  often  heard 
in  this  country  as  well  as  in  England. 

This  yere  is  the  common  pronunciation  in  the  South. 

Thomaonian  Doctor.  A  physician  who  follows  the  Thomsonian  prac- 
tice; also  called  Steam>doctor. 

Thomsonian  System.  A  peculiar  treatment  of  diseases,  so  named 
from  its  inventor,  Samuel  Thomson,  a  native  of  Alstead,  New 
Hampshire,  who  died  at  Concord,  in  that  State,  in  1840,  aged  56 
years.  The  medicines  are  labelled  from  No.  1  to  10,  and  are  com- 
pounds of  Cayenne  pepper,  lobelia,  &c.  His  followers  have  dis- 
carded much  that  he  adopted,  and  are  now  known  as  Eclectic  or 
Botanic  physicians. 

Thomy-Looust.     See  Honey-Locust. 

Thoroughfare.  A  low  gap  between  mountains;  as,  '*  Thoroughfare 
Gap,'*  in  Fauquier  County,  Virginia.  *'  Thoroughfare  Mountain." 
Southern. 

ThoroughworL     Another  name  for  Bonesef,  which  see. 

I  kinder  mistrusted  our  Tirrah  Ann  had  fallen  in  love  with  Shakspeare  Bobbet, 
but  I  thou^it  of  Betsy.  .  .  .  Well,  I  gave  her  a  good  (horoughwort  puke,  and  it 
cured  her.  —  Betsy  Bobbet,  p.  328. 

Thousand  of  Brick.  Like  a  thousand  of  brick  is  a  queer  simile  very 
often  heard.  It  means,  of  course,  ver}*  heavily,  like  brick  dumped 
out  of  a  cart;  and  then  vigorously,  vehemently. 

A  huge  negro  woman  threw  herself  convulsively  from  her  feet,  and  fell  iike  a 
thousand  if  brick  across  a  diminutive  old  man.  —  Simon  Suggs. 

The  new  "Yankee  Doodle,"  by  George  P.  Morris,  created  an  immense  noise. 
Nol)ody  could  sit  still :  hands  and  feet  came  into  the  chorus  of  their  own  accords 
and  the  house  was  down  **  like  a  thousand  ofbrick.'^  —  Xe>n  York  paper. 

I  see  he  was  gettin'  riled  some,  and  I  thought  he  'd  bile  over.  You  see  that  *« 
the  way  with  us  Western  folks.  If  folks  is  sassy,  we  walk  right  into  'em  like  a 
thousan^i  of  brick. —  ^fr3.  Clavirs,  Forest  /,(/«;,  Vol.  I.  p.  lO'J. 

Sweet  is  the  melting  fall  of  music,  but  not  such  music  as  nightly  comes  down 
upon  us  like  a  thousanrl  of  bricks  from  the  balconies  of  museums,  nor  such  as  we 
sometimes  hear  at  the  ooera.  —  Dow't  Sermons,  Vol.  I.  p.  201. 
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So  I  pitdied  into  Doodle  like  a  tkoumn'  o/hrici. 
H«yht(>  it  warn^t  proper  to  do  it  -^od  tick  ; 
But  Joha  Bull  is  AltnigtitY,  h«  'U  we  I  mn  p«idf 
And  my  cargo  of  cotton  will  break  the  b!ix'kad«. 

Tkf  Lomlfm  T\m€S  oa  Ametican  Afain, 

To  thrap.     (Ft.  frapper,)     To  strike,  eapecially  wilb  some  pliable 

article,  ns  a  strap. 
Tliroagh  is  used  in  the  West  for  swathe,  or  the  cut  of  the  cradle 

throug^h  grasa  or  grain.     Like  *^  swathe/^  it  la  abo  iL«ied  flgtiraiively ; 

as,  ♦*  What  a  through  he  cut!  "  i.  e.  what  a  swell! 
Ttiroiigb  the  Mill.     A  perKm  is  said  to  have  been  tkrougk  the  mill 

when  he  has  had  experience  in  a  particular  thing. 

To  throw  in.     To  contribute;  as,  *'  I  *11  throw  in  for  a  pony  race.** 

Thunder.     Vigor;  efficiency;  6clat 

Whatever  thunder  there  can  be  in  the  pre»eiit  Southern  policy  [«f  Preirtdent 
Haye»],  it  i»  not  the  Sunder  of  those  Republicant  who  oppose  it.  —  Cor.  N.  F. 
Ti'ttmne, 

Thundering.  Very;  exceedingly.  A  vulgar  coiloquiali^m,  UBed  both 
in  England  and  in  this  country. 

Lord  Hervey,  in  his  **  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  George  IT.," 
mentions  Queen  Caroline's  indignation  at  the  in  Miction  of  a  **  thun^ 
dering  \on%  sermon.** 

I  wa.4  told  that  Faneuil  Hall  wat  called  the  **  cradle  of  liberty.*'  I  reckon  old 
King  George  thooght  they  were  thumdtriny  fine  children  that  were  rucked  in  it, 
and  a  |i^>od  many  of  them.  —  Crttchett,  Tour  dotcn  £asL  p.  81. 

If  a  chap  only  comet  from  the  North,  and  ha>  got  a  crop  of  hair  and  whisken, 
and  a  coat  different  from  everybod.v  else»  and  a  thnwltriii'  grnnt  big  gold  chain 
aboQl  hW  neck,  he  *»  the  poplereat  man  among  the  ladies  >  ^^  Majifr  Janes'g  Court- 
tkSp,  p.  «2. 

Ticket  L  Politicallv,  it  means  a  printed  list  of  candidates  to  be  used 
at  an  election.  According  to  circumstances,  a  man  is  mh\  to  vote  the 
ttraight  ticket^  i.  e.  the  ticket  containing  the  '*  regular  nominittion  *^ 
of  his  party  without  change;  a  scratch  iickel,  a  ticket  from  which  the 
names  of  one  or  more  of  the  candidates  are  erased;  a  split  ticket^  a 
ticket  representing  different  divisions  of  his  party;  or  a  mtj-ed  ticket j 
a  ticket  in  which  the  nominations  of  different  parties  are  blended 
into  one. 

2,  A  **hard  ticket/*  a  man  whom  other  people  had  better  let 
alone;  an  unscrupulous  man  to  deal  with. 

Ttokl^r.  1.  A  common  name  among  merchants  and  bankers  for  a 
book  in  which  a  register  of  notes  or  debts  is  kept  for  reference;  also, 
for  a  book  in  which  the  daily  balance  of  cash  is  entered,  by  the 
caahier  or  teller. 
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2.  A  Rmali  xjocket  flask  io  which  to  carry  Hqaor. 

Then  he  took  out  « tieidtr  of  wliiskey;  <nd«  siier  be'd  look  tbrM  or  four 
twdtowi    out 'a    it,  Ukjt    he,    ^DbUge  roe  by  Ukiog  a  boro."  ^ 5o»C4eni 

Tick  Nation.  A  uame  given  to  regiona  in  which  ticks  abound;  and, 
aa  the  grasses  and  sandy  soil  infected  by  them  are  peculiar  to  tha 
poorer  parts  of  the  catmtry,  it  is  aometimes  u^d  as  a  term  of 
reproach- 

Tlddltea.  Boys  say,  **  mn  iiddJies,"  t.  e,  run  over  ice  after  it  has 
begua  to  break  up  on  a  sheet  of  water.     See  Bendolers^  Addenda. 

Tidy  I  n.  A  cover,  tisually  of  ornamental  work,  lor  the  back  of  a  chair, 
the  anna  of  a  sofa,  and  the  like.  —  Webster. 

From  the  old  English  word  **  tide,"  meaning  time,  as  eventide* 
and  closely  connected  with  the  German  zeit.  So  tidy  is  leUi^^ 
timely  or  seasonable.  —  Smithy  Curious  Derwatiom,  p<  97. 

Tuflser  uses  the  word  in  thb  sense^  as :  — 

If  weather  be  fair  and  Udff^  thy  gram 
Make  speedily  cariiage,  for  fear  of  a  rain. 

Hutbt$ttdry,  for  Mardi,  (1573). 

To  tidy  up.     To  put  things  in  order,  or  make  them  neat,  as  in  a 
dwelt  in  g-houAe.  —  Webster. 
I  bav«  tidied  and  iidUd  over  again,  bat  it  *■  uMlesa.  —  Dicheru. 

Tie.  1.  The  state  produced  by  an  equal  number  of  votes  on  two  oppo- 
site sides.  —  Worcester, 

2.  A  pair  that  are  alike;  a  match*  **  Them  two  hogs  is  a  tie  J* 
Western. 

To  tie  to.  In  Western  phraseology,  a  man  who  **  will  do  to  h«  fa  *'  is 
one  who  can  be  relied  upon,  an  honest  man.  • 

To  tie  up.  To  make  fast,  as  a  vessel  or  steamboat.  An  ezpresaioii 
peculiar  to  the  West. 

"ItVi  f«>^^' to-njpht,"  said  the  captain,  "and  you'd  best  run  the  boat  till 
DJnc,  and  then  tit  ufi.^' 

**  Tie  her  up!'*  ?ays  Jim*  '*  I  ^t«  herup  m  a  horti  J  Do  yo«  reckon  T  can't 
ran  her  m  bucIi  a  fog  aa  thb  7  No,  «ir!  I  '11  kf-tp  her  a  biltn'  till  my  watch  it 
ttp,  and  then  I  *U  tie  tjp,  as  you  're  afeard  tt»  run.  —  Mnjar  Bunkumt  N,  F.  Spirit 
o/tht  Tim€i. 

Tie  Vote.  An  equality  in  tlie  number  of  votes  given  for  two  candi- 
dates, by  which  neither  party  is  elected  to  the  office  for  which  tho 
Totes  arc  given- 

Tiger.     In  1822,  the  Boston  Light  Infantry,  under  Captain  Miiokinto^h 
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hington  Square;  and  rlunni;  thnr  f^tny  a  fewr»f  tho  m embers  in- 
l  in  sports  incidental  to  camp  duty,  when  some  vi,sitor  exclaimed 
to  one  who  was  a  little  rough,  * '  Oh,  you  Tiger  T*  It  becHme  «  cuich- 
woi-d,  and  as  a  term  of  playful  reprojvch,  **  You  "re  a  Tiger,"  was 
adopted  as  one  of  the  peculiar  phrases  of  the  corps.  On  the  route 
to  Boston,  some  ma<iioal  getiiun  s\nig  m\  impromptu  line,  "  Oh»  you 
Tigers,  don't  you  know/*  to  the  air  of  '»  Hob  lioy  McGregor,  oh!  ** 
Of  course,  tho  appOhition  scKin  induced  the  I'igers  hy  name  to  imitate 
the  actions  of  the  Tiger;  and  the  **  growl  *'  was  introduced,  and  at 
the  conchiijiion  of  three  cheers  **  a  tiger  *'  was  invariably  called  for. 

In  lS2f5,  the  Infantry  v^isiited  New  York,  being  the  first  volunteer 
cor|>s  to  make  a  trip  from  this  city  Uy  another  State;  and,  while  tliere, 
the  Tigers  at  a  public  festival  awoke  the  echoes  and  astonished  the 
Gothamit*>s  by  giving  the  genuine  howl.  It  pleaxsed  the  fancy  of 
the  hosts,  and  gradually  it  became  adopted  on  all  festive  and  joyous 
occasions;  and  now  **  three  cheers  and  ^  tiger '^  are  the  insepara- 
ble demonstrations  of  approbation  in  that  city.  —  Boston  Et*ening 
Oasette. 

Tffer-Cat,     See  Ocelot 

To  fight  the  Tigeir  is  to  gamble. 

Tight.  1.  Close;  parsimonious;  saving;  as,  **  A  man  tight  in  his  deal- 
ing*.'* Close;  hard;  as»  **  A  tight  bargain/* —  Weh^trr,  To  these 
American  uses  of  the  word  is  to  be  aided  another  sitnihir  to  the 
last.  When  money  is  difficult  to  bt;  pi'ocured  by  discounting,  &c,, 
business  men  say,  **  The  money  market  is  tighU'^  or  **  Money  is 
tight***    In  this  sense,  it  is  the  opposite  of  ea^^  which  see. 

The  Deacon  wa»  ha  tight  us  the  «kin  on  hiii  back ;  be^^udged  folks  their  vktosls 
when  thoy  came  to  bis  liouM  —  Wkhm  Bffhft  Paptrt^  p.  30. 

The  money  market,  except  w\  ili«  Ue^t  »U)ck»,  is  gettintr  titjht^  atid  ihere  ia  a 
gCQvml  cmllirti^  in  of  loana  u|>on  tlie  **fAUPtei,'*  —  N,  Y.  Tritfune. 

2.  Tipsy ;  drunk.  Used  mostly  at  the  South.  The  question  has 
been  asked,  "  Can  a  man  be  considered  a  loose  character  who  comes 
home  tight  every  night  ?  " 

It  'b  kinder  dincnura^n'  to  lund  a  fuUow  tlut  gvt^  tight  a  goi>d  ileal,  —gttM 
tight  KomHimf^^any  how;  it  'a  hard  enough  to  gtrt  paid  by  fotk»  that  alwayt  keep 
atraigtif. —  ftntihtt'ttm^  The  B'urttm  Efprrimf.Ht^  p.  126. 

Tight  Match.  A  close  or  even  match,  as  of  two  persons  wrestling  or 
running  together. 

Tight  Place.  To  be  in  o  ^ght  place  is  to  be  tn  straits^  to  be  short  ol 
money. 
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Tight  ScTOuginif,  n  e.  hard  squeezinjc^*     Said  of  any  thing  difficult  to 

accomplish.  — Shertn^od's  Gearjia, 
Tight  Squeeze.     A  diflicitlty. 

It  *f  a  tiffht  sqtifftf  »om«tiin(^«  to  scrouf^  betireeo  a  lie  aad  the  truth  in  bust- 
IIW9*  —  Snm  Siick^  Human  jVatitrt,  p,  217. 

Tile,     Cant  term  for  a  hat. 

If  they  did  not  yet  farther  make  the  mntako  of  leaving  in  his  hall  a  well-i 
file  in  the  plae*3  of  a  new  heaver.  —  N.  F.  ObatrvKr. 

TlUy-     **  Easy  a^^  /i7/y,**  i.e.  yery  ©a.sy. 

Tilt.     L  The  black-necked  Stilt  {Hitnnntopm  nigricoUhy,  a  small  bird 
found  on  our  shores;    the   Sand-piper,  also  called  a  Tili-up.     See 
Lawyer ^  No,  1, 
2,  A  see-saw* 

TUter.  Used  as,  and  probably  shows  the  origin  of,  Teeter,  1,  To  see- 
saw on  a  plank.     In  common  use  in  Eaj^teru  Massachusetts. 

Tilt-up  or  Tip-up.  The  popular  name  of  the  Sand-piper.  See  Peet- 
Wtet. 

Timber.  Throughout  the  West  and  South,  this  term  is  applied  to 
woodland.  A  man  going  into  the  woods  will  tell  you  he  i^  going 
into  the  timber. 

After  prcKreeding  half  a  mile  into  the  timber,  wc  were  suddenly  broaght  10  a 
ftand  by  the  df ns-i*  undergrowth.  —  A  Stniff  lVmJt«e  in  Trxnt. 

Timbered  Lands.  Land  covered  with  wo(»d;  forests.  Land  well- 
timbered  means  land  covered  with  large  trees* 

Al&ng  the  coast  of  Texa^,  is  in  the  country  we»t  cvf  Ilarrijiburg,  thtre  atretohca 
a  prairie  of  from  t«ii  to  twenty  rotlei  before  reaching  the  timAwtd  \K3iU)m4ami«> 
GnUe  to  Wtwivm  Texns^  p,  b. 

Timberheels.     A  heafllong  fellow  careless  in  walking. 

Time,     1.  **  What  time  are  you?  *'  means,  What  oVlock  is  it? 

2.  **  I 've  had  a  good  time^*^  i.  e.  I  have  enjo^^ed  m3'self,  •*  I 
went  to  the  ball,  and  had  a  good  time/'  A  spree.  **They  went 
on  a  time,**  I  e.  they  had  a  spree.  **  A  high  old  time,*^  or  debaneh 
of  the  first  clsAs. 

Timothy,  (Phleum  praten.*e.)  Tlie  cotntnon  name  lor  the  HerdN 
Grass;  said  to  be  derived  from  Timothy  Hanson,  one  of  its  earl> 
propagators.  —  Bigelotrx  Fhra  Bo^tonienm, 

Tinaja.  (Span.*  pron.  tindha.)  The  word  signifies,  primarily,  a  large 
earthen  water-jar,  and  is  applied  on  the  Mexican  frontier  to  water- 
boles  or  cavities  in  rocks  on  the  sides  of  mountains,  where  wati-r 
ac<;umulate«.     These  are  filled  during  the  rainy  season,  and  are  the 
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F»nn»ii«»t  w»ter  liToaiid  omler  a  cleft  of  jjfn««tut  fwks.  an4  do««  not  prnpcrljf 
de*erv'e  the  nume  «f  j*  spring,  but  ii*  mllicr  a  linrtjtt  BUf^pUerl  hy  water  trickling 
throui^h  the  rocks  from  water^holet  abovf.  —  ISehotti  06§.  tmih^  dmntn^y  along 
tht  JfrjcK-JiA  Buumdartft  p.  ^^t 

Ef^ht  of  the#«  tinnjoB^  one  ab<>ve  the  uther^  the  highest  Uva  diflcuU  lo  rttach 
\mJt  found  heT*>]j  a»  the  water  is  iiwd  from  the  lower  ones,  you  a^rt'tut  to  the 
next  hj(!^ht>r.  pasAing;  it  down  hj  means  of  bucketa*  —  Ld^utewmi  Miekter't  R^pwi^ 
Mejricam  Houndar^^  p,  114. 

Tin  Blickey.     .rutch,  Wil",  tin.)     In  New  York,  a  tin  paiL 

Tinker.     A  Bmall  mackerel.     New  England. 

Tinner.  A  workman  who  makes  utensils  of  tinned  iron  plates;  n  tin- 
plate  worker. 

Tipple^  IntoxicatinR'  liquors.  Any  **  fancy  drink**  is  a  tipple. 
**  I  've  got  a  new  tipple/'  said  a  liquor-dealer  to  a  regular  customer. 

Why  not  send  them  brandy  in  bomb«  ?  and  Old  Whcjit  under  a  fi^f^  of  truce? 
Why  not  drop  a  bottle  of  tippU  into  their  campK  from  our  balioon»  — N,  Y, 
TribuHc. 

Tippy  bobs.     A  contemptttoos  term  for  the  wealthy  classes. 
Tipslnab.     The  w  ild  prairie  turnip,  used  as  food  by  the  North-western 

Indiuns. 
Tlpteerlng;.     A  mincing  gate  in  w^alking. 

When  yon  jiee  A  ^ft'iilluman  ttpUrrini/  Jilun^  BroHdway,  with  n  liuly  wiggle- 
waii^nj^  hy  hi*  fiide,  and  btjth  drested  to  kill,  you  may  say  that  he  l<ioks  out  for 
himself  and  take«  c«r»  of  A.  No.  1.  —  Dote**  Strmtm*^  Vol.  I.  p.  208. 

Tip-top.  The  very  highest  part;  the  best  of  any  thing;  excellent;  of 
the  best  quality.  The  building  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Wiinhing- 
ton  is  called  **The  Tip-top  house.**  **  These  are  the  heat  goods 
made  in  the  country.     They  are  tip'top,** 

Tipnp.     See  Feet- Weet. 

Tisaone.  (  Fr. )  A  decoction  of  ppmce-tops,  for  **  purifying  the  blood. " 
Pi^vince  of  Quebec, 

Tithing-Man.  In  New  England,  a  parish  officer  appointed  to  preserve 
order  at  public  worship,  and  enforce  tlie  proper  observance  of  the 
Sabbath.  —  Worcester. 

Greater  men  tlian  Uncle  Eliakim  bad  to  give  up  before  the  aoveret^  power 
of  a  laiighf  and  ttv.  long  he  resigned  the  office  of  titMnff-^mnn  4»  one  requiring  a 
atemer  metal  than  he  pofaessed.  —  Afrt.  »S/o^<,  tMrf/oiw  Folkt^  ch.  v. 

To  titivate.  To  dre^s  up.  **  To  fitimte  one's  self  "  is  to  ma^e  one's 
toilet.     Colloquial  in  the  north  of  England* 

Well,  I'll  arrive  iu  time  for  dinner;  I'll  titifMtU  myielf  tip,  aod  down  to 
drawin'-foom.  —  Snm  SHrk  in  Knfftnnd^  rh.  123. 

The  girb  are  alt  so  titivated  off  with  fnlM;  b«AQty«  that  a  fellow  loae»  hie  heart 
before  he  knows  it.  — Ihw*»  8erm<jfi9,  VoL  I*  ih  161* 
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Titter.  An  eruption  on  the  skin.  This  is  merely  another  pronnncift- 
tion  of  tetter.  It  is  used  in  New  England,  and,  according  to  Forby, 
is  provincial  in  England. 

To.  1.  For  at  or  in.  An  exceedingly  common  volgarism  in  the 
Northern  States.  We  often  hear  such  barbarous  expressions  as, 
**He  lives  to  York;"  "  He  wan't  to  hum  "  (i.  e.  at  home),  while 
the  opposite  mistake  of  in  for  into  is  hardly  less  frequent. 

I  have  forgot  what  little  I  learnt  to  night-«chool ;  and,  in  fact,  I  newr  wu  my 
great  shakes  at  it.  —  Sam  Slick. 

When  is  charitj  like  a  top  ?    When  it  begins  to  hum.  —  Baltisnore  Stm, 

The  boiler,  instead  of  going  upward,  moved  in  a  horizontal  line,  passed  throagh 
the  main  building  directly  through  the  weaver's  room,  without  injuring  the  work- 
men there,  although  men  were  to  work  on  each  side  of  where  the  boiler  passed.  — 
Rome  Sentinel,  Sept,  1858. 

2.  To,  as  the  sign  of  the  infinitive,  is  sometimes  improperly 
omitted,  particularly  in  such  expressions  as  Meet  days.  Sing  nights. 
Help  make,  Help  transact;  instead  of  *'help  to  make,"  ^*  help  to 
transact,"  &c. 

We  found  the  medical  student  at  his  lodgings,  sitting  at  a  table  in  the  middle 
of  a  very  disorderly  apartment,  making  believe  [to]  eat  a  late  breakfast.  —  PM- 
nam's  Maffozine,  May,  1854. 

Toad-Fish.  (Batrachus  variegatus.)  This  repulsive  creature,  and 
fisherman's  pest,  is  called  also  **  Oyster- Fish  "  on  the  New  ^ersej 
coast,  from  its  frequenting  the  oyster-beds,  and  **  Grubby  "  on  the 
coast  of  New  England. 

Toad-Grunter.     The  toad-fish,  so  called  from  the  noise  it  makes. 

Toad-Sticker.  A  term  for  a  sword,  almost  universal  among  our  sol- 
diers during  the  late  war. 

Tobacco.  (W.  Ind.  iahago  or  tobacco j  a  cigar  or  pipe.)  An  Ameri- 
can plant,  the  dried  leaves  of  which  are  used  for  smoking,  chewing, 
and  for  making  snuff.  The  more  common  varieties  cultivated  in 
the  United  States  are  Hudson,  Frederick,  Thick  joint.  Shoestring, 
Thickset,  Sweet-scented,  Orinoko,  &c.  Among  the  host  of  names 
given  to  it  according  to  the  various  modes  in  which  it  is  prepared 
for  chewing  are:  Pigtail,  Ladies'  Twist,  Cavendish,  Honey-dew, 
Negro-head  (pron.  Nigger-head),  Long  Cut,  Short  Cut,  Bull's  Eye, 
Plug,  Fig,  Oronoko  Leaf,  Nail-rod  or  32's,  Roll,  Fine  Spun,  Pound. 
Lone  Jack,  &c  There  is,  besides,  smoking  tobacco,  put  up  in  papers 
of  various  kinds,  as  Kanaster,  Kite-foot,  Cut-stems,  &c.     In  the 
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fcrm  of  ^niijf  there  are  9lao  many  ternus  for  it,  us  Maccoboy,  Rappee 
(Americati  and  foreign,  named  after  the  places  it  is  manufiictiired 
in),  American  Gentleman,  Demigros*  Fare  Virginia,  Copenhagen, 
Niichit*>che»,  Bourbon,  St.  Domingo,  Scotch.  High  Toast,  Irish 
Blackguard*  Irish  High  Toaat,  &c. 

Tobacoo-Box,  A  small  fresh-water  fifth,  called  &ko  Sunfieh  and 
Pumpkin -Seed. 

Tobacco-Hoot.     See  Kooyah-Rooi, 

Tobogan  or  Tar  began.  A  sleigh  or  aledge  used  in  Canada  and  by 
the  Hud-son's  Bay  Company*  drawn  by  dogs  UHed  for  travelling  over 
snow,  made  of  thin  boards  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  and  fi-ora  twelve 
to  fifteen  inchea  broad*  These  are  cut  thin  at  one  end,  al>out  three 
feet  of  which  is  bent  over,  la^ihed  and  covered  with  raw  hidt  to  keep 
it  in  place.  Insjd«  of  this  curv^e,  the  voijag^ur  carries  his  kettle.  The 
dogs  attached  to  the  sleigh  are  generally  decorate^l  wjtli  collars  from 
which  bead- work  and  ta*?sels  are  9uii|iended,  together  with  a  string 
of  Bmall  belb.  Dall  says  they  are  used  in  Alaska,  and  givej^  repre- 
sentations of  them.  —  Alor^ka  ami  ifg  Hesourc^n,  p.  1155.  Hind,  who 
calls  them  carioleM,  aays  they  are  used  by  the  vtiyiuftfun  of  the  Hud- 
son*! Bay  Company.  —  Red  River  Ezptorintf  ExpeiiitUm,  Vol.  L 
p»  84.  Smaller  ones,  from  five  tci  eight  feet  in  lengtli,  are  also  used 
in  Canada  for  sliding  down  hill  over  the  snow. 

The  toboijnn  will  turn  in  front  to  the  *ide  <»n  which  yiiu  pPe«»  j<^ut  hand-  To 
•teer  one  §^oing  tlowij-hifl  At  top  «peed  ncedft  nerve  and  expericn*  e.  Weii;hted 
with  two  or  thr^e  ridem,  {j^aJning  in  i|>eed,  it  fieetnJi  to  i!y  alotig  like  &  hi|fhwjiy 
comet  «A  it  fla*hesi  p&«t  you,  .  .  -  and  j-our  blood  turUicR  in  your  veiua  at  the 
Meming  reckk»sfne*fl  of  the  occupant*.  .  .  .  Straf)  a  4iy*p*^p(ie  to  a  to&Ojprtn  on 
one  of  our  Canadian  hil!i«,  .  .  .  and  I  wotild  iitjikc  my  life  that  1  fthonld  mXh«^ 
acare  sway  or  cure  blue  devils  and  dyiti}ep»U«  —  Canndifin  Sporls  in  Hcrihntr'§ 
Monthlif  for  Aug.,  18T7,  p.  623. 

Tbe  following  is  from  a  poem  by  Wm.  Boyd,  entitled  **  Swartzen, 
an  Imaginary  Montreal  Fur- Advertisement,''  1805.     Many  words 
in  common  use  in  Canada  will  be  found  in  the  extract 
Wouldfit  thou  purchtM 

Moccasins  fmm  Indian  wip^^m, 
Black  or  ye  I  law,  plain  or  quill -workinl, 
Or  Kiil<>flhed  with  India-rubber; 
Abor>|;:inal  U'b*}fjgnn, 
Excellent  for  coast in^-piirty, 
Or  for  elk  «r  red^deer  hunter; 
Yengee  «led  or  roomy  traineau. 
For  the  boyi  from  big  to  link, 
fat  the  girl£  from  teena  to  tinji 
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Snow-flhoes  for  saburban  ramble, 
Or  for  trmmp  around  the  Mountain, 
Or  for  chasing  in  the  forest,  — 


Go  to  Swartzen,  famous  furrier, 
Chapelier  renowned,  immortal,  — 
Swartzeii  of  the  changing  seasons. 
Spring  and  summer,  autumn,  winter. 

Montreal  Trtuucnpt^  1M(. 

Toboganlng.  Sliding  down  hill  over  the  snow  on  a  tobogan,  a  iavQiv 
ite  amusement  in  Canada.  In  New  £ngland,  called  Coasting,  which 
Bee. 

Tobogganing  is  one  of  the  favorite  winter  amusements  on  the  Hountain. 
Toboggan  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  the  dictionaries,  and  there  are  other 
ways  of  spelling  it;  and  it  may  be  defined  as  a  pliable  board  turned  up  at  both 
ends,  and  used  for  coasting  down  the  hills  of  Canada.  —  Montreal  Cor.  Pron- 
dence  Journal j  July  2,  1877. 

Quaint  old  Quebec  is  fit  for  tobogamng  wherever  yon  go.  But  one  of  the  most 
unique  rides  is  down  the  ice-cone  of  Montmorency  Falls.  —  CamadiaM  SporUf 
ScrUmer's  Monthly,  Aug.,  1877. 

ToboganiBt  One  who  indulges  in  the  amusement  of  sliding  down  ice- 
hills  on  a  tobogan. 

The  ice-cone  of  Montmorency  FalU,  seven  miles  from  Quebec,  is  a  great  rvsort 
for  the  tobogoMut*  in  winter.  —  Scribntr^  lu  above. 

Tod.     Rum,  or  any  alcoholic  beverage. 
Toddy-Bloflsom.     See  Hum- Bud. 
To  toe  in.     To  turn  in  the  toes. 

To  toe  the  Mark.  A  phrase  borrowed  from  the  prize-ring,  and  mean- 
ing to  come  up  to  one's  obligations. 

To  tole.  To  draw  or  cause  to  follow,  by  presenting  something  plead- 
ing or  desirable  to  view;  to  allure  by  some  bait.  —  Webster. 

We  apply  this  old  English  word  only  to  the  alluring  of  animals. 
Thus,  in  New  England  the  farmers  tole  sheep,  and  cause  them  to 
follow,  by  holding  to  them  a  measure  of  corn  or  some  fodder.  In 
the  Middle  States,  wild  ducks  are  toled  within  gun-shot,  by  causing 
a  little  dog  to  run  up  and  down  behind  a  brushwood  fence,  which 
excites  their  curiosity. 

Tom.  A  wooden  trough  used  by  the  California  miners  for  washing 
what  is  known  as  "pay-dirt."  Tom  stream  refers  to  the  quantity 
of  water  used  in  the  trough  or  tom. 

Tomahawk.     (Algonkin  Tnd.  tomeharjen.)     An  Indian  hatchet  or  axe. 
It  was  and  is  the  custom  of  the  Indians  to  go  through  the  cere- 
mony of  burying  the  tomahawk^  when  they  made  peace;  when  they 
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went  to  war.  thej  dug  it  tap  again*  Hence*  ttie  piiffigBi >*  to  bmj 
the  totnahaict,*"  and  ''  to  dig  up  the  tomahawk^*^  sre  aometlinet  uaed 
bj  political  speakers  and  writers  with  reference  to  the  healing  up 
of  piut  disputes  or  the  breaking  out  of  new  ones.     See  Hatchet, 

A  gn»t  furly-l(K>k'(l  fellow  took  up  bU  TonJiotf,  or  woodtri  Cullash,  to  kill  Mr. 
Cburdii  bul  some  olhen  prevented  him.  —  Cfturch's  Philip'*  War  { 1716)^  p.  34* 
Fierce  the  light  nud  »bort, 
A»  ia  lh«  whirlwind.     Sfwn  the  corn|in'rori 
And  conquered  vAni«hedf  and  the  deiid  rvmain 
Matt^fled  by  tonvtha^ki.  —  Bryftnt^  Tht  FtmnUti^, 

Tomato.  1.  (Mexican,  tomatL)  The  well-knuwn  fruit  of  the  L^co- 
persicum  escuUntum^  formerly  called  love-applea, 

2.  The  Winter-charry  sometimes  so  called,  and,  specificallj^ 
Cherry 'Tvmato, 

Tombs.  A  name  commonly  given  to  the  New  York  city  prison,  in 
allusion  to  ita  heavy  Egyptian  style  of  architecture. 

Tombft  Lawyer.  A  lawyer  whose  clients  are  the  inmates  of  the  N'cw 
York  city  prison.     A  contemptuous  term.     See  Shifster. 

Tom- Cod.  (MorrhiMi  pntinom.)  A  small  fi«h  common  to  our  coast, 
but  which  becomes  very  abundiuit  after  the  tirst  frost;  hence  the 
name  of  Fro^it-Fish,  by  which  it  U  also  known.  —  Stortfr,  Fii^hes  of 
AiassachwtettM, 

Dr.  J.  V.  C-  Smith  believes  the  t&m-cod  to  be  the  same  as  a  ftsh 
known  in  Euro^ie  as  the  tacaud  of  Cuvier,  and  that  torn-cod  ia 
a  corruption  of  the  Indian  name  tacaud^  i.  e,  plenty-li.sh.  as  this 
little  fi«h  wa-j  well  known  to  our  aborigines.  Mr.  Trumbull,  of 
Hartford^  who  is  the  best  authority  on  Indtau  words*  assures  us 
that  he  knows  no  such  word  as  tacaud  in  any  aboriginal  language 
east  of  tlie  Alleghanies. 

The  Hull  iiii^rcbaut  cam*;  uuder  th«  frigate's  at^m,  and  volunteered  to  go  and 
caioh  some  lom-co*!.  —  Litut.   IVUr^  Scnmjtafies,  p,  19. 

The  face  of  the  mcrmaM  wju*  reg^ular  human,  and  it  lookud  rather  tawuy  and 
flabby  like  a  biled  niffgerf  with  tlestiy  eye«,  and  a  iiiuutb  like  a  huge  iotfi-^od*-^ 
Start/  of  the  Met-mnid. 

Tom-Dog.  Male  dogs  as  well  as  cats  take  the  prefix  *^tom/'  iu 
some  parts  of  the  West,     '*  Them  tom-dotja  howls  awful  to-night," 

Tonga.  A  name  for  pantaloons  and  roundabouts,  formerly  in  use  in 
New  £ng:land. 

Children  were  playing  on  the  green,  the  boys  dreased  in  tan^ff;  aome  in  skirt' 
coatA,  lite.  —  Maryaret^  p.  <H. 

Tonnage-Car.     A  railway  car  for  the  conveyance  of  freight 

Toot.     **  On  a  foo/,"  i,  e.  on  a  sproe. 
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Toothache  Bash.  {Xanthoiylum  fmxineum.)  Prickly  AaL ;  so  ealled 
irom  Its  puiigeDt  properties ,  made  seufiible  ivfaen  applied  to  an 
achiDg  tooth. 

Toothache  Oraas.  {Monocera  aromatlca.)  A  siD^lar  kind  of  gras& 
which  grf»wH  in  Florida,  with  a  naked  stalk  four  feet  high-  It 
affecU  the  breath  and  milk  of  cows,  which  eat  it  when  young  and 
tender.     The  root  afft^cU  the  aalivary  glands.  —  WiUifitns''»  Florida. 

Tooth  Carpenter.     A  dentisL 

Too  Thin.  Ttio  plain  or  evident.  The  deceptiou  is  ^^  too  £Ain»"  i,  e. 
too  apparent.  Often  expressed  by  the  letters  T.  T.  ise©  Too  Thin 
to  muflu  ill  Addenda. 

Tootiug'Tub-     A  puritanical  term  for  a  chnrcb-orgaD. 

t  '\'ii  hcanl  lliey  "re  AuttMribiiig  around  for  uti  organ  !  Yca^  aa  oigmn!  Whal 
on  enrtli  will  lliey  <!q  neKl  ?  That  cv^r  I  should  live  to  »e€  a  Papish  UMtm^-iitlb 
•tuck  M\i  ill  our  gallery  \  —  Btoukt^  EfiM/ord^  p.  22. 

Tooser  or  Twoxer.     A  marble. 

Topliet.  Defined  originally  an  the  plac«  of  abominations,  the  xery 
gate  or  pit  of  bell;  hence,  boyn  amd  to  aay,  **  I  Ul  see  you  in  Topket 
before  I'll  do  it/^  meaning  that  they  will  see  one  in  a  very  bad 
place,     »*  Go  to  lophei,*'  go  to  the  devil, 

Tb«  **  Stockton  Infk'ptfndent/*  *»ys  Cii|ttAtn  Weber  look  th«  Sece»sk>a  flag 
from  hit  llatr»taff,  wliicli  he  found  Wonting  on  Sunday  momingt  put  it  into  hit 
eannoit,  tired  it  oflf,  luid  blowed  it  to  Tuphtt^  an<l  Uitrn  gave  lUr«e  clie«rs  for  tbe 
Unian. 

Top-Notch.     The  highest  p»oiiit. 

To-day  the  editor  of  the  '*  Union  ''  If  cheered  to  the  very  top-ftotch  of  joyous 
exuttatirm  by  a  epeecb  from  nome  Democratic  orator  or  a  paragraph  from  eofot 
DemocmtJc  editor;  to-morrovr  be  i«  horrified  by  the  atrocioui  ientimcnt  of  aoate 
raatlpole  Barnburner.  — A^  F.  C<tm,  Adv,,  Ckt.  16,  1848. 

Top  Bawyer.  The  man  at  the  upper  end  of  a  whip-saw;  hence,  a 
man  of  great  consequence;  an  *^  upper-crust  *'  fellow.     Western. 

Tore.  Taw-er,  the  place  where  the  taw-er  stands.  The  place  where 
one  stiitvds  to  shoot  marbles  from.     Ufted  by  the  boys  of  New  York. 

Tor  mentation.     Pain;  torment;  troabJe,     New  England. 

Tormented.     Euphemism  for  damned,  as  **  not  a  tormented  cent.** 

Tortilla.     (Spauiish.)     The  well-known  large,  rounds   thin  cake  pre- 
pared from  a  paste  made  of  the  soaked  grains  of  make,  having  the 
hulls  nibbed  off  before  grinding  the  mass,  and  then  baked  on  ait 
earthen  gi*iddle      Se^  HuLUd  Com, 
Tba  eo^m  fur  thia  imiUtiu  ia.  aoaJHsd  with  a  UtUg  ulitta  in  the  ir»t»r,  natij  tjuL 
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Tht  Tn^4ll  i»  thon  properlv  mix«*«l  iind  jwaAon«d,  ami  cooked  wpftn  tmiiH  »lie*tA  of 
iron  tfjid  cupficr,  Thcji'  are  bukad  very  tliln.  And  iilHay»  «>crvt'd  up  hot.  —  Davit^ 
£lGnmf^,p.  Hi], 

Uc»riu^'  a  eoniiimal  ilip,  Atap,  »Up,  I  tooked  round  and  niw  a  wumAo  koeftling 
upon  thf  ground,  riibhiiij;  the  itietAic,  while  •  pretty  girl  wm  nlapping  a  UtrHUa 
between  ber  handH.  —  Olnmtefi'*  TrjPfU, 

A  irUn^iilHr  pii**-**  of  (ortUh  h  converted  into  A  fpoon.  And  »*oup  ii  even  eAten 
in  Uii»  way.  SpcKins  are  aeldoui  met  with  ev«!ti  in  the  boUKe^  »f  the  neb|  the 
ttB«  of  tbi;  Urfiillu  btiiug  mHvervul,  —  Hu^ttm^t  Adc.  in  Mtxico^  p.  Ufa, 

Tory.  During  the  war  nf  the  Hf>v<4utinn,  this  ten  in  wfw*  applied  to  the 
royalists.  8ome  yeara  iigo,  when  tlie  term  *'  Whig  **  was  adopted 
by  one  of  our  political  partie.*!,  that  of  Tory  wns  given  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic party*     It  is  not  now  applied  to  any  party* 

It  was  »«id  that  ibc  tmiti  wi-re  amtini(  and  cidU'ctiiig  in  tb*s  HighlandSt  under 
the  diri'ction  of  difitinKniahed  otlicert^  to  aid  tbc  L'onj<piru€ie»  farmed  by  Gov. 
Tryon  and  hi*  adhercint^.  —  /'^cn^,  Lij*  *tf  H^i*Airt*/f4i>n„  Vol,  II,  p,  liTl. 

Tote,  (Fr,  tout^  Lat  todu.)  The  whole;  all  **  The  whole /fo^f-;"  a 
cammoii  pleonasm.     Fixivineial  in  England  and  in  New  England. 

To  tote.  To  carry.  A  queer  word»  much  tij^rd  in  the  Southern 
States,  It  has  heen,  absmrdly  enouc^h,  d*^nv**d  I  mm  the  LaLin  iaUit^ 
but  is  more  probably  of  African  origin.  A  friiMirl  learned  in  phil- 
ology insist  that  the  word  Is  from  thfl  Latiu  hUlfre. 

The  miiitia  had  i«verli^*tin*  great  long  *wordft  m  much  it*  they  could  U)U.  — 
Mnjor  JvnfA'M  Court$hiji*^  p.  S9, 

Here  a  boy  was  ferociom»ly  cutting  wood,  ^  (hen  one  totinff  wood*  —  CaHUm^ 
The  A^ew  Pmrchtute,  VuL  1»  p,  IflZ- 

Tlic  watchman  Arrosled  Mr.  Wimple  for  disrurbitig  the  peAce.  and  fol«<f  him 
off  to  tiu^  C4lttboo«c.  — Picklnfjitfrtim  iht  N.  0.  Amywiw,  p.  120. 

My  ptii  bur*'  totfs  flftwi?  buckshot  and  a  h«ll^  and  *ling»  'ctn  to  kill,  —  Ckron* 
Hf  Piiutitie,  p.  16U. 

"Goodne»ii  gratioita !  **  «Aid  obi  Miss  Stalling  '*  white  ier%'Ant«^!  Well,  the 
Lord  know»  I  wouidnU  bavu  nonti  on  *bm  «t>nut  me.  I  could  never  In-ar  to  »«e  a 
white  iiiW  UnitiH'  my  tliild  aboul^  and  waitiit'  oil  fite  liko  a  nigger:  it  would  hurt 
my  oonaciencvc/' —  Major  Jimt**»  Tmi^tU. 

De  'po«i»uiii  and  de  erx>n  are  at  aaaay  aa  you  pleA»C| 
Since  all  de  bl^KMled  do^  were  Uittd  off  by  flt'iia; 
l>c  mean  leu  toUd  off  all  de  Lnmntn'  tittle  tiign, 
Au'  de  M>jeri  ob  do  army  bab  Mtd  off  de  pi|{«. 

Nt^ro  MetiMtia^  Comt  hack^  Motto, 

To  tote  fair,  in  Texas,  i«  to  be  honest  and  upright  in  one*8  dealings 
witli  jieople  there,  in  order  to  avoid  a  aerioun  catastrophe. 

The  pTvdk-ament  [of  aM«fi*inaticn]  in  Testan  can  bft  avoided  by  always  ^*  tot- 
ing/air **  with  ev(*ryb<»dy.  Indeed,  if  you  toU/air,  you  nc»Ml  tittt  no  weapoti«; 
that  in,  you  can  gu  unarmed.  —'  I'nj^ts  CW.  Chicftgo  Trthuw 

Tote-Lomd.     A&  much  as  one  ctin  carry.     Southern  ii^.^^ 
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Totem.  A  corruption  from  the  Algonkin  word,  meaning  **  that  which 
peculiarly  belongs  to  him.*'  The  family  mark  or  coat-of-arms  of 
the  North  American  Indians. 

Speaking  of  the  Iroquois,  Mr.  Schoolcraft  says:  ''Notliing  is 
more  fully  under  the  cognizance  of  observers  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  this  people,  than  the  fact  of  the  entire  mass  of  a  canton 
or  tribe  being  separated  into  distinct  clans,  each  of  them  distin- 
guished by  the  name  and  device  of  some  quadruped,  bird,  or  other 
object  of  the  animal  kingdom.  This  device  is  called  among  the 
Algonkins  (where  the  same  separation  into  families  or  clans  exists) 
totem  ^  and  we  shall  employ  the  same  term  here,  as  being  already 
well  known  to  writers."  —  Notes  on  the  Iroquois^  p.  126. 

Think  not  tliat  my  blood  shall  mingle  with  the  humble  mark  of  the  Awasees, 
— fit  totttn  for  fishermen.  —  Schwlcrafty  Alyic  Htsearehes, 

The  Indian  had  made  a  representation  of  a  rattlesnake  drawn  on  his  breast 
with  yellow  paint.  This  was  to  be  the  totem  or  arms  of  hit  tribe.  —  Cooper,  Oak 
Openings^  Vol.  I.  p.  163. 

And  they  painted  on  the  grave-posts 
Each  his  own  ancestral  totem^ 
Each  the  symbol  uf  his  household. 

LonyftUow,  The  Song  of  Hiawatha. 
Totemic.     Relating  or  belonging  to  the  totem. 

To  show  how  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  principles  were  made  to  harmo- 
nize in  the  Iroquois  government,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  and  examine  the 
law  of  descent  among  the  tribes,  together  with  the  curious  and  intricate  princi- 
ples of  the  totemic  bond.  — Schoolciti/t,  Notes  on  the  Iroquois,  p.  120. 

Tottlish.  (From  U)ttle,  to  walk  in  an  unsteady  manner.)  Shaking, 
vacillating,  unsteady. 

Our  little  boat  was  light  and  totlUh ;  and,  as  I  pressed  the  trigger  of  my  rifle, 
it  rolled  slightly  over,  and  my  ball  passed  over  the  deer.  —  Hammond^  Wild 
NortJieifi  Scenes^  p,  207. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  thus  used  the  word  tottg  in  the  same  sense :  — 

1  tell  thee,  fellow,  I  was  somewhat  totty  when  I  received  the  good  knight's 
blow,  or  I  had  kept  my  ground  under  it.  —  /vanhoty  eh   xxxiii. 

Touch.  "  It  is  no  touch  to  the  other  machine;  "  i.  e.,  it  will  bear  no 
compiirison  witli  it.  *' The  latest  touch,^' — the  most  recent  style, 
or  newest  contrivance. 

The  children  of  Israel  going  out  of  Egj'pt  with  their  floiks  and  their  little 

ones  is  tn>  touch  to  it  [i.  e.  the  first  day  of  May  in  New  York].  —  Major  Doicning^ 

p.  30. 
Touch  and  go.     A  naiTOw  avoidance  of  a  contrary  result.     '*  Nothing 

to  spare."     Comp.  Ruh  and  go. 
Touch-me-not.       (Impatiens.)     A   plant  found  about  brooks  and  in 

moist  places.  —  Michauxj  Sglva.     A  popular  name  for  the  common 
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Balsam,  In  alltidion  to  the  bursitug  of  its  capsulet  when  touched 
with  the  fingers.     It  b  oldo  called  Jewel- weetL 
TovkMc.    A  noise  or  di»ttirbaooe«    A  Dorsetdbire  word.    Comp  Kt8ou*£, 

The  I^ocb  Kntrin  ther  [the  Scotch]  make  nuch  ft  Untu  ftlMjut  i«  ]e*t  abaat 
eqnftl  to  «  good  «izabte  duck-pond  tu  our  comury. — Sam  Slick  in  Ait^AwJ, 
ch.  30. 

Marra  Lecjiio  mftkes  iticb  ftn  etoruftl  inw»e  about  her  cmrpets  that  I  hA%'e  to  go 
■long  that  everlaatiu*  long  entry,  and  down  both  ttaircasea  to  ihe  door,  to  spit. 
Bam  8Uck. 

When  the  rata  rattle  and  kick  up  a  ^>«t«^ 
'Tb  omipuua  always  of  woe  ta  the  houAe, 

OmcUt  of  Mrt,  FarfingUm. 
To^7.     That  which  is  towed,  as  a  boat  or  scow. 

Our  progreA»  has  been  slow  .  .  ,  on  aeeoimt  of  the  heavy  titw$  which  some  of 
the  army  stearoera  bad  to  c^rty^  ^  RrjMrt  from  Hwtfutte  Jsiiml,  Feb,^  13«i2. 

Tow-Boat.     A  vessel  used  exchLsively  for  cofueying  fr«iglit.     Fleeta 
of  barges   and  canal  boats,  sometimes  numl Hiring  forty  or  fifty, 
towed  by  a  single  steam-veasel,  are  seen  on  the  Hudson  River. 
Tow-Head.     1.  A  term  applieil  to  a  white-headed  urchin. 

First,  do  you  notice  the  jfirl'/  —  the  »Vnn  one  hflpicK^  ht'r  mrilher,  — 
Tough  little  tmt-Jimd^  ipry  as  a  catamount,  freckled  a*  birxjh'bnrk ! 

2.  A  white  ripple  or  foam  in  a  river  produced  by  snags  or  other 
obstruclions.     Western. 

An  account  of  the  blowing  up  of  a  steamboat  on  the  Mississippi  in 
1858  says:  — 

The  Pennsylvania  drifted  down  aI>oiit  two  mileit  and  a  half,  where,  being 
•topped  by  iotc-htnd^  she  speedily  hiirnt  lo  the  water' »  edgiQ- 

3,  On  tlie  Ohio  River,  the  terra  is  applied  to  the  small  tuft-like 
islands,  found  in  such  numbers  about  Bleunerhassett  Island, 

The  tow-htadi^  a»  the  queer  tuft.4  at  the  end  *d  thi*  cut-offi«  art  ■  nlled,  the  p^ts^ 
aige  of  the  boat  thn<u^h  a  cut-off,  &c.,  .  .  >  all  Ktratifj^e,  kef'p  the  imnseugera  on 
the  look-out,  ^  E,  E,  Hah,  AdttniurtM  of  a  Puliman^  p,  80. 

Towhee  Goldliead.     See  Chawhk, 

Town.     1.  In  Xew  England,  it  is  oft«ii  used  for  fatrn^Jtip,  or  a  smaU 

territorial  district,  whether  densely  or  thinly  inhabited.  —  Worcenter, 

2.  The  body  of  legal  yotera  within  a  township.  — Lawx  ci/  New 

England. 

Town  House.     1.  A  house  where  the  public  business  of  the  town  is 

transacted  by  the  inhabitants  in  legal  meeting, —  Webster, 

2-  A  house  in  town  in  opposition  to  a  house  in  tlie  country.  ^ 
Webster, 
3*  An  almshouse.     Connecticut. 
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?own  Meeting.  A  legal  ineetin|T  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  Cor  the 
transaction  of  bn-siuesa*—  IVtifAtcr. 

TowaRepresentativ^e,  TowuBmao,  Select  Towaamau  Seven  Men, 
&c.  **1636/*  The  thirteen  iBen»  called  on  our  records  the 
**  Towne  Repreaentative«/'  This  phrase  has  led  to  the  mistake  of 
supposing  that  snah.  individuals  were  members  of  the  Greneral 
Courti  irjatead  of  haTing^  only  the  oversight  of  the  town  affaii«. 
Their  number  was  eijnal  to  tliat  of  the  colonial  government  here, 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  Winthrop,  It  ia  likely  that  they  were 
elected  »oon  after  the  Court  of  Assistanta  left  Nauuikt*ag  [16*29]^ 
and  that  there  were  as  many  from  that  time  to  the  year  which  heads 
this  paragraphs  Such  authorities  were  twelve  and  «iven,  sometimes 
called  ''  the  Townsmen/'  **  the  Select  Townsmen/*  and  at  others 
**  the  twelve  men  '  ■  and  *'  the  seven  men,  from  the  former  part  of 
1^7  to  1619.  From  tlie  last  year  to  1*j54,  they  were»  for  part  of 
that  period,  denominated  selectmen,  and  afterwards  entirely  so 
called.  '*  —  A  nnaljs  of  Salem, 

Tow^nsMp.  The  district  or  territory  of  a  town.  In  the  Cnited  States, 
many  of  the  States  are  divided  iJito  tuwjisliijis  of  live»  six,  or  seven* 
or  perhaps  ten  miles  si|uare»  and  tlie  inhabitants  of  such  townships 
ara  invested  with  certain  jiowers  for  regidating  their  own  affairs , 
such  aa  repairing  roads  and  providing  for  the  poor.  The  township 
is  subordinate  to  the  county.  —  Wttfsier. 

In  Canada  (Province  of  Quebec),  the  districts  or  parts  that  are 
exempt  froxn  feudal  laws  are  called  townships.     See  Hei^niorUs. 

Tow-Row.     A  noise;  a  racket. 

Track.     The  line  of  a  railroad,  or  rather  lietween  the  rails,    **  A  man 
J        walking  on  the  track -wa^  run  over  and  killed.**     A  car  is  said  to 
^^  ^  A.t>**W^  be  »^  off  the  iraci%'*  when  its  wheels  are  off  the  rails. 

far/ *^'  Trade-     Medicine;  a  medical  prescription.     A  physician  informs  me 

^Ka  0  r^4.''  ^^^  ^'"*  ^^®  ^^  ^^  word  is  common  in  the  conniry  parts  of  Rhode 

■  ■  Island. 

TraO.  1.  Footstep,  track,  left  by  man  or  beast,  *•  A  /nn/  is  a  suoeea* 
sion  of  marks  left  on  tlie  ground  or  grass  by  any  thing  moving  to  a 
definite  end;  as,  a  trail  of  troops,  an  Inriian  trails  a  deer  trait ^  a 
tfia^n  trail.  Siffn  is  more  or  less  positive  that  sonic*lhing  has 
been  present  on  the  ground.  A  trail  is  made  up  of  ** sign;"  but 
♦♦sign"  is,  by  no  means,  a  trail.  Feeding  deer  make  *'sign,^*  but 
it  may  be  impossible  to  trail  them.  There  may  be  abundance  of 
^■JMiMi^n^hail^i^Bdiii^aiaa^MU^Mir  tn¥n  tin  hamam^ma^ 
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ftnd  eloseflt  acrutiny  to  detect  the  tmii  by  which  they  left  it.**  — 

Col<mel  Dodge  ^  PI  aim  oj  tht  Grtol  WtiU  p*  407.     See  Si^n. 

H«wkeye  entored  the  wmter;  and  for  neAr  An  hour  they  travelled  in  the  bed  of 
the  brook,  leaving  no  dangerouA  imii.  -^  Cooper,  L^tst  itfthe  Mokicana 

2.  An  ludUu  fixttpath  or  road. 

It  Wftf  the  policy  of  the  President  of  Texas  to  open  a  dinnit  mad  to  Santa  F6 
by  a  route  much  nearer  than  the  great  ^li»«oun  traiL  —  K^ndaitg  Santa  Fi 
Eaeptditian,  Vol.  I*  p.  14. 

It  14  Au^gr^ted  that  the  respective  Iocatioti«  tw  the  Tndtanfl  mfght  he  made^ 
apart  fmiii  the  cT«'at  Northern  and  Southern  trftiU^  thorouf^hfarf!!  (if  nii^pration^ 
and  the  fcttlcmenls  limited  irithtn  cerlain  preicrilieil  boundarit.'^  wIh'd?  the  jq;ot- 
emmewi  might  pmtect  them  from  the  encroachmenu  of  while  men.  —  RtpoH  of 
tkt  PhUntltlpkia  CirmwitUe  at  a  Mrtting  mbthalfv/tht  /»»JiVifwf,  March  3J,  1848, 

Tk'aia.     (Fr.  traineau,)     A  peculiar  kiml  f»f  slf  ijjh  used  h>t  the  traos- 

portation  of  meichaudisei  wood,  &c.|  in  Canada. 
To  train.     To  carry  on;  to  act  wild,    Atmont  peculiar  to  girU  in  New 

England.     ■*  She  *«  an  awful  one  to  train/*  y^^lm-onf   ^*  ^^f* 

Trainers.     The  militia  when  aasemhled  for  exeroiae. 

The  gentler  lex  partake,  by  s^-mpathy  at  leaj^t,  in  the  excitement,  by  ruoniiig 
after  the  irnifitr$,  —  Mrg,  Clat^rt'i  Wtitem  CUarin^i^  p,  28» 

Ttadnlns-Day.  The  day  when  the  militia  are  called  out  t*3  be  re- 
viewed, 

TrAQip.  A  utrolling  vagabond;  naen  withont  employment  atrolHng 
about  cities  and  in  the  country,  h^ffging  food,  unwillinjsr  to  work, 
and  often  ready  to  stejiL  In  England,  a  trarap  13  a  foijt  traveller. 
It  was  believed  that  thfy  had  some  signs  by  which  they  knew 
where  they  would  be  kindly  received*  The  '*  Chicago  Tribune'^ 
claims  to  have  lieen  informed  of  their  sigiiB,  which  are  a8  follows :  — 

In  the  langiiB^  of  the  tramp%  the  letter  '^*  H  *'  on  the  f^te-po<it  means  that 
the  resident*  will  ^ve  (he  caller  a  handful  of  gmb;  **  S./'  that  he  will  prt  a  teat 
at  the  table;  ''8.  M  /'  that  he  will  i^l  a  iiquare  meal  :  and  "G.  1)./'  that  ha 
will  get  the  "ip'aiid  botmce.**  Nuw,  asi  the  »ecret  i»  out,  let  every  hou»eh{)lder 
hie  himself  to  hif  gate-po^t,  and  dig  in  letters  deep  the  mystic  »\gn  **  G.  B." 

To  trampoos.  To  tramp.  Perhaps  frf:)m  the  Fr.  frepujuer,  to  stamp 
with  the  feet, 

I  fvM  a*  lonely  as  a  catamount,  and  a*  dull  a^  a  bachelor  beaver;  so  I  tmm- 
pouuts  off  to  the  stable.  —  Sam  Slick  inEnffinmi^  fh.  2. 

So  we  tmmpouatd  along  down  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  till  we  came  to  a  track 
Porter' I  Tniu  o/iht  SmOk-wegt,  p.  44, 

When  I  get  ham,  [  gues9  that  my  narration 
Will  make  some  little  stir  among  the  nation. 
Some  reare  ago,  I  landed  near  to  Duvcr, 
And  seed  strange  sights,  (ramfw^ing  England  over, 

D,  Bumphrtya^  The  YimktM  m  Engtamd 
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Transient.  A  transient  risitor  is  one  who  stays  a  short  time  at  a 
place.  At  a  hotel  there  is  a  distinction  between  **  steady  hoarders  " 
who  remain  a  length  of  time,  and  the  transient  ones  who  atop  but 
for  a  day  or  two.     In  this  sense,  the  word  is  not  used  in  EoghuuL 

To  transpire.  To  happen.  A  sense  common  in  the  United  States,  but 
not  so  given  in  the  latest  Eng^h  dictionaries. 

To  trapes,  trapesing.  Used  in  New  England,  in  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent sense  from  the  English,  **  to  wander  about,"  **  slow,"  **  listless." 
Here  it  commonly  signifies  a  careless,  objectless,  or  lawless  going 
about;  often  used  as  synonymous  with  **  gadding." 

So  away  goes  lunch,  and  off  goes  jou  and  the  **Sir**  a-trampoosin*  and  a 
trapaifC  over  the  wet  grass  agin.  —  Sam  Slick  in  England^  ch.  2. 

It  has  happened  more  than  once  to  Meister  Karl,  during  his  toarificatkma;  ^ 
traptnng$,  tramps,  trudges,  and  travels,  ...  to  he  thrown  into  many  a  canny 
country  comer  of  New  England.  —  Lektnd^  Mtitter  KarVi  Sketck-Book,  p.  2d9. 

Trap-Fishing.  The  trap  for  finhing  is  a  line  to  which  several  baited 
hooks  are  attached  at  intervals,  sunk  and  kept  in  place  by  an  anchor 
and  leads.  This  mode  of  catching  fish  is  now  much  practised  on 
our  coast. 

Trapa.     Clothes,  baggage,  and  every  thing  appertaining  to  it. 

We  call  clothes  and  other  fixins  *Urapi*^  here,  and  sometimes  ^duda**  for 
shortness.  —  Sam  Slick^  Wise  Saws. 

A  cheerful  black  boy  followed  with  their  other  fn^t,  and  so  they  crossed  to  the 
platform  of  the  through-train.  —  K.  E.  Hale,  Adventures  of  a  Pullman,  pu  143. 

Trash.     1.  At  the  South,  poor  people  are  contemptuously  called  trash. 

The  term  is  more  frequently  applied  by  the  Negroes  to  the  poor 

whites;  as,  ''  poor  white  tra,-<h,^^  or  '*  white  frajth.**    See  White  Trash. 

From  a  poem  called  **  The   Black  Wife's   Testimony  "  is  the 

following,  which  refers  to  a  Negro :  — 

Hag^rd  and  t^ll  and  black  wa»  she ; 

The  kind  of  human  trash 
That  was  bred  around  the  sucrar-mills 
Ere  freedom  robbed  them  of  '*  guiding  wills  " 

Of  owner  and  coffle  and  lash.  —  Netc  York  Evening  Post. 

Shakespeare  thus  applies  the  term  to  a  worthless  person :  — 
I  suspect  this  tra^ 
To  be  a  party  in  this  injury.  —  OtheUo,  v.  1. 

2.  The  leaves  of  the  sugar-cane,  in  the  West  Indies,  stripped  from 
the  cane  to  permit  it  to  ripen.  These  leaves  are  laid  upon  the 
ground,  to  prevent  the  sun's  influence  on  the  earth,  that  every 
moisture  possible  may  be  retained  for  the  nourishment  of  the  plant. 
Trash  is  also  used  for  foddering  cattle  and  thatching  houses. — 
CarmichaeVs  West  Indies. 
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To  trash  Cane.     To  strip  off  the  dry  leiive.*i  from  I 

To  trash  a  Trail.  An  expre.^'^ion  uned  at  the  West,  meAnhig  to  eon- 
oeal  the  direction  oue  has  taken  by  walking  in  a  stream,  or^  in  fact, 
taking  to  water  in  any  way-  The  fox,  deer,  and  other  animalflt 
understand  thLs  mode  of  escape  aa  well  wa  man. 

To  treat.     To  invite  another  to  drink  and  pay  for  the  litjuor. 

To  tree.  To  take  refuge  in  a  tree^  ^aid  of  a  wild  animal;  to  forci?  U> 
take  refuge  in  a  tree,  drive  to  a  tree,  said  of  the  hunter.  To  Cree 
one*n  ^If  is  to  conceal  one's  aelf  behind  b  tree,  aa  in  hunting  or 
fighting.     This  hunter's  word  i»  purely  American. 

Beridel  trMitmg^  the  wild-eat  will  take  advAnta^  of  nome  hol^  in  the  grouiid, 
and  diiappearaa  ftuddcnly  as  gtimt*  rI  cock-rrowhig  -^Thotpt's  Bnckutood^ 
p.VO. 

Forty-five  years  agn,  there  wm  in  cxtcnah'e  religioaii  excitement  in  Kentucky, 
fUroduced  by  m.  man  p«rtkUv  deranj^d,  wht>  ftjid  beea  a  haijt«r  and  who  believed 
liifiijielf  inspired.  Hit*  prtxreedmiCA  werv  ebaracterixed  by  the  gr^atrst  fanaiiriHrn, 
and  pnrtoiik  of  the  character  of  ttie  man  a*  a  hunter.  In  (inter  to  resist  the  devil 
ajid  make  him  tiee  from  ymt,  it  wa>  fieoeJUi«ry,  he  contended,  to  ^ive  him  chaise, 
to  irtt  and  shoot  him  at  yoa  would  a  wntf  among  the  sheep,  who  came  tmt  to 
devour.  Ai  the  meeting  was  held  in  a  jL^rove,  one  individual  suddenly  started  in 
pur«uit.  as  he  vttppow^l,  of  the  de%*il;  and  others  of  a  peculiar  uervouA  tempera- 
ment, having  no  power  to  resist,  inrolnntarily  joined  in  the  pnmttit ;  and  thi^  wa« 
called  the  ^'riMMinjp  txerckt !  "*  One  climbe<l  up  a  tree;  and  others  rattfrht 
the  mania.  Thi»  wa*  called  the  ^  rltmhinf/  eyrrriw  f"  Another  wun  mov*?d  to 
bark;  and  *oon  othern,  even  thotigh  they  Ufwd  ever\"  method  to  prevent  it,  fell 
ti>  involuntarily  harkinfL;:  like  dtijtr*,  while  other?  (Withered  round  the  tree  pmyiniir 
for  iiucceM.  This  watt  called  **  treeing  the  Httii  /  "  It  was  literally  a  devil  cha&e  I 
And  f^uch  a  time  of  running,  climbing;,  dog'Harkinj[^,  and  devjl^hasing,  wa»,  per- 
haps, never  known  before  or  iince,  — Efftntny  (  Wttrh.)  Star^  May  4,  1854. 

Tree-Molaaaea.     Molaasea  made  frojn  the  Sugar-maple  tree ;  a  term 

ver>   common  in  the  West. 
Tree-Bugar.     Sugar  made  from  the  Maple-tree.     Western, 
Tricksy,     Tricki«h;  practicing  tricks.     Thin  old  English  word  ia  still 

used  in  the  South  and  West^  where  **  a  tricksy  horse  "  is  a  common 

expression, 
"Primminga      The  accesflorieft  to  any  dish, 

A  cup  of  tea  with  ttimmmfft  is  always  in  season,  and  h  considered  as  the 

orthodox  mode  of  welcoming  any  gueat. —  J/ri.  Cltttftrt,  A  A>«*  //owe. 

Tlie  party  luxuriated  at  Florence's  [eating-houie]  on  lobster  and  trimming,  — 

Knickerbfjcker  M<tg,^  Aug.,  1846. 

Troll.     A  large  seine. 

To  troll,  A  method  of  fishing,  by  a  long  line  attached  to  the  stem  of 
a  boat,  which  ia  set  in  motion  by  sails  or  muffled  oars.  A  aquid*  a 
piece  of  tin »  or  a  strip  of  red  and  white  oloth,  is  attached  to  the 
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hook,  which,  passing  rapidly  aJon^  the  sarface  of  the  water,  it 
ieized  by  Uie  fi;»h.  Striped  baas  and  Blue-fi^h  are  generally  caught 
in  this  way, 

Tho»«  wbo  prefer  fhe  mem  actiTt  ^ad  tnTigormdo^  pfictke  of  nut  much 
admired  sil  will  find  trcUimg  for  this  beautiful  j^me  fi^h  [th«  Siriped  Bms]  M 
exciting  A  recreatirifi  as  mnj  that  conies  within  the  angler's  reach. — Amer* 
An^Ur*t  Gvitit^  p.  837, 

To  trot  ont.     To  biing  forward. 

Th«  friends  of  Alexatider  H.  Stepheos  are  m-ilcing  rigoroui  effort*  to  trai  him 
vtit  for  the  Presidency.  Sc^^etal  Democratic  coanty  convention!*  in  Georgia  bavt 
already  de*:lafed  in  hb  faror.  — jV-  J\  Eoeninff  Po$t,  Feb.  18,  1860. 
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Truck.     1.  Staff;  and,  especially,  vegetables  raised  for  market,  called 

ali*o  gani en-truck  and  market-iruck.  South  and  Weat.  The  term 
was  formerly  nmd,  in  Massachusetts  where  it  was  applied  to 
groceries. 

About  this  thne  [1778]  family  stores  were  usually  called  truck.  ,  .  ,  8bt 
looked  ont  of  the  window  for  the  murket  people,  to  ask  them  if  tbey  would  tak« 
truck  for  their  produce.  —  AnnnU  of  Snltm. 

They  purchased  homespun,  calico^  palt,  rum.  tobacco,  and  such  other  tmdk  mt 
their  necessaries  called  for.  —  Chmnidet  of  FintrilU,  p.  40. 

The  fact  i»,  if  the  people  of  Genrigia  don't  take  (o  makio"  homespun  and  sich 
tntrk  for  them!ii>efves.  and  quit  their  evertastin'  fuss  about  thetariil  and  free  trade, 
the  fir^t  thfv  "11  know,  the  best  part  of  their  population  will  be  gone  to  the  new 
States,  —  Mnjor  Jonti^M  TravtU, 

Now  they  passed  down  into  Funkatces  Neck ;  and  in  their  march  they  found 
a  large  wif^ani  full  of  Indian  truck,  which  the  soldiers  were  for  loading  thcmselws 
with.  —  Ckurch'i  indiftn  ITflr,  1716. 

**What  do  the  doctors  give  for  the  fever  »nd  sj^e?** 

"Oh,  they  give  abundance  o'  frwcJfc."  —  Georgia  SctneM^  p.  199. 

2.  A  two-whepled  vehicle  drawn  by  a  horse,  and  iised  a  few  years 
fliuce  for  transporting  merchandise.  In  New  England,  the  terms 
iruck,  trackmen y  and  (mckaqe,  are  commonly  used,  instead  of  cait, 
eartman,  and  cartage,  employed  eh^ewhere. 

The  Boston  truck  is  constructed  of  two  \ont^  parallel  shafts,  hewn  from  the  best 
tif  oak,  winter  felled,  well-eeasoned^  and  free  from  faults.  These  shafts  are 
twenty-five  feet  lon^,  ten  incheawide,  and  fiveiurhes  tliick,  strengtUent^d  under- 
neath, in  the  middle  p<irLion,  with  shorter  piecej*  of  the  same  width.  Tlje  tipper 
end*  of  the  nhafts  are  cut  curving  and  shaped  round,  to  fit  the  sides  of  the  wheel- 
llOTve,  They  are  then  framed  together  by  two  transverse  piece!*:  the  well-^om^ 
pacted  structure  is  placed  upon  a  low  aj^le,  stipporled  by  wbeeh  which  ure  lhre« 
fset  io  diameter,  and  thus  the  truck  is  complete.  —  E.  Ev€r€U,  Mount  Vtman 
Fv^tTM,  No.  IfL 

These  two-wheeled  vehicles  have  been  wholly  superseded  hj 
Irttoka  of  four  whaaU. 
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Ttnckman.     The  driver  of  a  truck. 

The  t$-u€lrman  is  In  ke«»ptnf|:  with  hii  track  and  hii  horse§ :  regularly,  six  fe«l 
two  in  hi»»hoe»;  stout  in  pruporticiii ;  t«mp«rft(ei  iuteltigent,  patient. — £.  Ei^rett^ 
Mount  Vrtmm  Pttptrt,  Xo.  III. 

TruGk-Patch.     A  piece  of  ground  devoted  to  rearing  vegetables. 

Thunp.  In  the  g:ame  of  whist,  a  trump  card  has  a  grewter  value  than 
the  best  card  in  any  other  Buit;  hence,  figuratively,  a  man  who  is 
very  expert  in  hia  profession »  or  in  any  way  great,  is  a^id  to  be  a 
trump. 

Thmgora,  my  boy,  you 're  » frum/i,  and  take  after  yaur  father  tn  having  a 
Ifviog  »oul  You  ha%'e  an  immenae  bead,  and  it  mnsC  bold  a  great  many  braiai. 
P&eU  Wafts,  Vol  IV.  p.  21 L 

The  editor  sat  in  liiii  ^anctam,  and  bTOiigbt  dovrn  his  fist  with  a  thump : 
^God  bks»  that  old  farmer,*'  he  mutten^d,  '*  He  *a  a  regular  editor'*  frwinp»" 

Carltm,  Farm  BaHuU,  p,  m. 

From  a  ballad  addressed  to  the  Honorable  Gerritt  Smith  after  hia 
speech  l>efore  the  Union  League  Coiiveiition:  — 

Gerritt,  old  boy,  youf  hand, 

We  knew  you  'd  take  that  Atandl 
We  'vc  had  our  eye  on  you  for  several  years* 

A  rare  bird  on  the  stump 

It  an  abolition  trwnp: 
Wc  've  met  confounded  few  these  latter  years. 

Tniat-Deed.  A  deed  conveying  property  to  a  tnistee.  New  Eng- 
land.    In  other  States,  called  ''  a  Deed  of  Truj^t,'' 

Tnwtee*Proceaa.  The  name  given,  in  the  New  England  States,  to 
the  process  of  foreign  attach  en  ent.  The  strict  trustee  process  ex- 
tends to  the  goods,  effects,  and  creflits  of  the  principal  debtor  in  the 
hands  of  his  agent,  trustee,  or  debtor,  and  who,  as  trustee,  is  sum- 
moned i/y  appear  and  answer.  It  does  not  extend  to  the  real  estate 
in  the  hands  of  the  trustee,  —  Gushing  on  Trustee  Process* 

In  pergonal  action?,  brought  in  the  court  of  common  pleas  or  the  aiiprerae  court, 
the  suit  may  be  commenced  by  pr<>ceaa  of  foreign  attach ment»  or  trustre  procem^ 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  —  Law$  of  MiiMsachtuettM, 

To  try  on,  To  try ;  to  attempt.  **  I  'm  too  wide-awake  to  lie  cheated, 
so  you  need  not  tr^  it  onJ^  A  vulgarism  of  recent  origin,  from  a 
popular  farce  called  **  Trying  It  On." 

Tnckahoe.  1.  (Svlerofium  gigantenm.)  Algonkin,  petukgunnug^  a 
round  loaf  or  cake  of  bread  {Eliot)  =  taxtquauh  (Mohican.  S.  Bar- 
tan).  The  Virginia  truffle,  A  curious  vegetable,  sotnetinies 
called  by  the  name  of  Indian  Bread  or  Indian  Loaf,  found  in  the 
Southern  States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic.     It  is  a  natural  produc- 
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tion,  the  origin  of  which  has  greatly  perplexed  naturalists,  as  it  is 
commonly  found  several  feet  under  tlie  surface,  and,  like  the  truffle 
of  Europe,  has  apparently  no  stem  or  leafy  appendage  connecting  it 
with  the  external  atmosphere.  They  are  generally  found  through 
the  instrumentality  of  hogs,  whose  acute  sense  of  smelling  enables 
them  to  fix  upon  the  spot  where  they  lie  buried.  They  are  usually 
of  a  globular  or  flattened  oval  shape,  and  rather  regular  surface,  the 
large  ones  resembling  somewhat  a  brown  loaf  of  coarse  biead.  The 
size  varies  from  an  acorn  to  the  bigness  of  a  man's  head. . —  Farmer^ n 
EncyclopcBdia.  Kalm  thinks  the  Tuckahoo  of  Carolina  is  the  same 
plant  which  the  Swedes  of  New  Jersey  call  (from  the  Indian  name) 
Taw-hoy  Taw-Icing y  or  Tuck-ah, —  namely,  the  Virginia  Wake-Robin, 
Arum  Virginianum  [now  Peltandra  Virginica]'^  and  says  that  he 
cannot  learn  that  the  Lycoperdon  tuber  (Truffles) ,  though  abundant 
in  New  Jersey,  were  ever  eaten  by  the  Indians.  —  Travels,  Vol.  I. 
p.  225. 

A  root  .  .  .  called  TockawKougk  growing  like  a  flagg,  of  the  greatness  and  tast 
of  a  Potato,  which  paRseth  a  fierce  purgation  before  they  may  eate  it^  being 
poison  whiles  it  is  raw.  —  Purchas  hit  Pilgrimage,  from  Captain  Smithes  MS. 
(p.  635). 

Out  of  the  ground  the  Indians  dig  earth-nnts,  wild  onions,  and  a  tuberous  root 
they  call  tuckahoe,  which,  while  crude,  is  of  a  very  hot  and  virulent  quality;  bat 
they  manage  to  make  bread  of  it,  &c. — Beverly's  Virginia,  Book  III.  (1707). 

2.  The  term  tuckahoe  is  often  applied  to  an  inhabitant  of  Lower 
Virginia,  and  to  the  poor  land  in  that  portion  of  the  State. 

Tuckered  out.     Tired  out.     Used  in  New  York  and  New  England. 

I  guess  the  Queen  don't  do  her  eating  very  airly;  for  we  sot  and  f?ot,  and 
waited  for  her,  till  we  got  e'en  aniost  tuckered  out.  — A'.   Y.  Family  Comp. 

How  are  you  this  morning,  Mr?.  Ashton  ? 

Law  sakes  alive!  I  'm  clear  tuckered  out  with  these  young  ones.  They  've  had 
the  agur  this  morning,  and  are  as  cross  as  bear  cubs. — Story  of  the  Bte  Tree. 

We  fought  until  we  were  completely  tuckered  out.  When  we  compared  notes, 
he  had  got  my  right  eye,  and  I  had  chawed  off  both  his  ears. — Southern  Sketches, 
p.  123. 

To  tuck  on.  To  unduly  increase  or  enhance.  **  That  horse  is  not 
worth  half  what  you  gave  for  him.  The  dealer  has  tucked  it  on  to 
you  pretty  well.'* 

Tug.     Peat. 

I  was  informed  by  several  old  persons  that  they  well  remembered  when  sev- 
eral tuy-borjs  were  entirely  dug  out,  and  that  by  throwing  back  the  loo.^^e  turf  the 
peat  grew  again  in  40  years,  so  as  to  fill  the  bogs.  — Jackwn's  GeoUnjy  of  Rhode 
Island,  p.  117. 

Attached  to  every  dwelling  [on  Block  I.sland],  we  find  a  tug-house,  in  which  is 
stored  the  winter's  fuel.  —  Ibid. 
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Tak.  for  to^k,     A  vnlgar  prongiictjition,  eommon  to  North  and  South. 
Tiil«r.     A.  marsh  in  which  Tule  abounda,     Texiui  und  Colifornii** 
Tale.     (Scirpu*  iacwifrin.)     The  Mexicun  nimia  for  a  nort  of  bulniHh 
cH>v<?nn^  immetiiie  urtsfo^  in  tlie  Siusmmento  VaUey,  Klatnath  Bfi^int 

and  ou  the  Columbia  River. 

* 

We  «rti«r  the  squiirc  (if  iht  Almno,  Saa  AntoA$o«  Thii  h  tM  Alcalcan*  Wia- 
(}nwJl»«  rahiim  of  xtjik«*»,  pltL4ifrf<1  with  mud,  and  rrKifiM)  with  Hvvr  graji»  or  tuU^ 
huuinei  of  adubc»f  «iith  ^roupji  of  browt)  iiUvm*  rtiiind  iimiUH>r*.—Otm»ted^*  Texas. 

Now  I  found  «  lonifortAblu  hou»e  buUt  by  putting  iiprighl poles  in  Ihu  ground, 
tbfttchrn^  them  with  iuUi^  nnd  cus'i'rini;  th«  ••idet  with  iht  nAine.  —  Wuod'9  J?e- 
pftrt  ta  Pontnufatr-Gtimmi  Broum^  p»  !25. 

Tulip-Tree.  (LirUnUndron  tttUplfrm.)  A  large  tree  bearing  flowers 
reaembling  the  tulip.     Also  called  Whitewcx>d, 

The  fulip^trff,  high  up* 
OfMneil,  in  z\n  of  Junt*,  her  multitude 
Of  goMeo  ctuiliceft  to  httmniint^-tttnln 
And  «i1kea*win|^  intccU  oi  the  9kf.  —  Bryani^  Tht  Fountain^ 

ToUibee.  Tullbee.  (Cnrtgom^  artefli)  A  congener  of  the  White 
FUh  (^'  aihtti),  common  in  the  rirerw  atid  lakeji  of  the  North-west 
From  the  Indiiin :  Cree*  atttmihin ;  Chippewai  onianabee,  **  wet  mouth  ** 
(according  to  Sdioolcraft). 

Tumble.     A  cock  of  hay;  a  heap,     Connecticut. 

Tumble-Bug.  The  I>Qng<be«tle,  called  in  England  Dumfth-dore  and 
Stradflie^hob, 

It  h  ftniiTge,  my  b«Areni,  thnt  we  mortitln  should  tit  >o  Attuchtd  to  tlitt  miitK 
dune  iphrrr  oi  oiiri^,  .  .  .  With  all  itti  fraudi  and  deceptions,  wc  clini;  to  it.  m  it 
tuni»  u|>on  h*^  nxW^  Ukt*  ji  tumbU-Lnt/  Ui  hh  ball,  when  it  ncridvnUlly  ra)t»  down 
Ml  —  Doa^'t  .SVfTwofu,  Vol.  I.  p.  211. 

To  tump.  Pmbahly  an  Indian  word.  It  means  to  draw  a  deer  or 
otli«*r  animal  home  through  the  woodij,  after  he  baa  been  killed. 
**  W»*  (tnnprti  the  do«*r  to  uur  cabin."     Maine. 

TujupUiia.  A  atrap  placed  acmes  the  forehead  to  aBsist  a  man  In 
carrying  a  ptvck  on  hij»  back.  Used  in  Mainei  where  the  custom  waa 
borrowed  from  the  Indiana. 

Tuna  (Span,)  The  fruit  of  the  prickly  pear  cactus  or  Indian  flg. 
{Cactufi  tttna.) 

Excrll^^t  pulqn«»  U  made  hi<re,  and  a  b«verag9  ejcpn^ited  front  the  juice  of  the 
fgna,  which  T  tiwtpd  for  the  fir»t  time.  —  Raxinn^t  Adtentures^  p.  09. 

Tunk.     A  stroke;  a  blow  with  the  fist     New  Englajid      Brorinoial 

in  England. — Wright. 
Tupelo.     See  Ptpptrid^t. 
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A  man  addicted  to  the  turf;  to  races. 
Turkey.     A  drunken  man  is  ifometimes  said  to  have  "  got  a  twktff  on 
his  back.**    Perhap*  the  aUtidioo  is  to  hb  having  won  one  at  a  raffle 
in  a  drink ing-plaoe. 

Torkey-Bmxard.  (^Catharfen  aum.)  A  common  American  species 
of  vulture,  having  a  distant  resemblance  to  a  turkey,  and  remark- 
able for  \i»  graceful  flight  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  air.  They 
were  formerly  found  a»  far  north  as  Penn  sylvan  la,  but  ihey  are  now 
confined  to  the  Southern  States. 

The  flight  of  the  Tt4rhty-b*i£i^jrd  is  graceful  eoinp«n»d  with  that  of  the  ^Uck 
Yulturc.  It  umib  ftdmJrMbty  either  hi^h  or  low,  with  its  wiDi^s  fprtuid  beyoad 
the  horizontAl  position,  —  AuduhiM^  OmiiktAoglml  Bktg.^  Vol.  IT-  p.  296* 

Tamed  up  hla  Toea.     An  expre8«ion  applied  to  one  who  is  dead. 

Turner,     (Germ/)     A  gymnast. 

Turnip.  A  watch.  A  name  originally  applied  to  the  old- fashioned 
Hiiver  watchea^  which  were  nearly  as  thick  aa  tumipa* 

Turn  of  Meal.     A  quantity  of  grist  sent  to  mill    Tennessee. 

Tumatone.     {Strepnltu  Interprtn.)     The  Brant  Bird,  or  Calico  Back. 

Alao  called  Horsefoot  Snipe,  from  its  feeding  on  the  spawn  of  the 

King  Crab. 
Turpentine  8 late.     The  State  of  North  Carolina^  so  called  from  the 

fjUitTitity  of  tur[ientine  obtained  £iH>m  its  pine  forests. 

Turret- Ship,  There  are  two  varieties  of  tttrret-^hip^  of  which  the 
earliest  and  bejjt  is  that  which  was  invented  by  Captain  John 
Ericsson,  of  New  York.  The  other  variety  — which  in  many  of  its 
features  reserobleR  the  plan  of  Erics^wn  —  is  known  as  the  system 
of  Captain  Cow  per  Coles,  and  tliis  system  has  been  adopted  to 
some  extent  in  the  BriLisb  navy;  while  the  American  navy  has 
adopted  the  system  of  Ericsson,  usually  called  the  Monitor  system, 
from  the  Monitor,  the  name  of  the  first  vessel  of  this  kind  that  was 
constructed.  —  Rnhinnon^  in  Brande  and  Cox  Die,  of  Science  and 
Art.     See  Monitor. 

Turtle.  The  application  of  this  term  to  the  common  tortoise  is  peculiar 
to  America.  Although  formerly,  is  not  now  so  U5ed  in  England. 
Its  fiffiPuse  is  in  the  account  of  the  voyage  of  Captain  Gosnold  to 
Virginia,  in  1602. 

I  eommanded  ioine  of  my  compnnie  to  leek  out  for  crabbet,  lobsters,  turtlet, 
&^.  fur  ^uBtayiog  un  till  the  shlp't  return.  —A^re^on'f  Bnnfand  True  RthUom 
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TwloB.  Dinner  and  tea  at  one  meaJ«  Ni*w  England.  The  English 
slang  term  U  Box- Harry  (Ducange,  Antfiimutin,  rd,  1857).  The 
custom  of  *'  having  twins,"  in  the  e-hort  days  of  winter,  was  formerly 
very  common  among  the  farjuere  in  New  England. 

Twiatloai.     Tortuous,  perverse.     A  factitious  word, 

H«  may  be  »traii;tit-){oing«  funiino,  mBniranU;  but,  in  hit  dealing*  with  i*  other 
iea,  be  in  ii  \^t\e  tirtJttk^tl,  aciontitig  to  tb«ir  tcIK  I  wouldn't  titalu  a  towo  taU( 
of  it. -^i),  N»mjthr€*ft^  Tht  Yunkte  in  EnyhmtL 

T^riat  on  the  Bhorta.     A  clique  phrase  of  Wall  Street^  used  where 

the  nhorts  h:iv«^  nndi'raold  heavily,  and  the  market  haj*  been  artifi* 

daily  raised,  compelling  them  to  settle  at  ruinous  ratoH.  — Mtdbtry^ 

Men  ami  MjfUtrrieM  of  Wall  Street, 
To  twitch.     To  draw  timber  along  the  ground  by  a  chain.     Used  by 

lumbermen  in  Maine. 
Two-forty  Pace.     With  gTt*at  «peed.     A  2.40  gait  for  a  tiotting- 

horse  was,  not  long  ago,  thought  to  be  very  fast    Now  a  2.15  gait 

would  be  the  one  demanded. 
Typo.    A  contraction  of  UfiMfp'apher,     A  name  aometimes  given  to 

comjiof^itora  in  a  printing-office.     Comp.  Jour, 

WbeiJ  •  bt^y,  I  he  writer  bwafiu'  ai?quAlntfd  with  nn  oU  biHikwurm  of  a  nijift 
vrbo  witji  in  p«)9«e*»jrjiii  of  a  mmriuticripl  written  in  1714-1710.  by  two  ambit ioui 
IjKpo/,  «otiticd  '*Tbo  Desultory  Mc?dit«tioufl  of  Two  Fj^ndotj  Vm\{*^f%-**  —  Tk* 
PrmUr,  D«cu,  185S. 


U^J'  Ill-tempered,  vicious,  crosa-grained.  ♦♦He  haa  an  Ui/Zy  tem- 
per/* A  term  applied  both  to  men  and  animals.  It  is  local  in 
England,  and  c^difMpual  in  the  United  Stat^.  ♦♦  CTgly  '*  in  Kugland 
ia  •*  homely  **  in  New  England. 

llie  i|tientiimK  of  ibe  ftpies  w«re  Auiiwered  in  a  sulJea,  MWAj^Ktsrictg  Taannen  so 
mticb  t*t  thjil  C-ii|jt«ln  Caldwell  »t  once  reroJirkt'd  to  bit  men,  in  a  low  tone  And 
in  EngTiish,  f but  thi?»c  follow*  lookvd  Uffl§  And  fight}*.  —  KtndotVi  SantA  /V, 
Vol.  t  p.  133, 

nmbreUa-Tree.  (Mtfffnolia  tripHala,)  The  popular  name  of  thia 
tree  in  the  Southern  States,  from  the  large  leaves  closely  arranged 
around  the  ends  of  it«?  branches. 

irnole.  Used  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  in  acooating  an 
elderly  colored  man,  *•  Your  uncle,*'  for  myself,  i«  a  very  odd,  yet 
common  phrase.  '*  Your  uncle  'a  the  man  to  do  that; "  i.  e*,  ♦♦  I  'U 
do  it  for  you." 


CHC 


eilM  Brotiier  JoMlliAa.    II  ii  and  m  *«  Jolm* 
Bon**  y  in  Eo^ud.    Mr.  Fml,  im  liis  **  Xmral  Hiilocj  of  tbe 
Ciiited  Ststtt/'  gives  ll»  loOonig  wseavDl  ol  the  or^  oC  Uie 


*'  IcDiaaftwtelj  after  the  lui  deekrmtkm  ai  war  whh  Esg 
EEbeit  AadervDfit  otf  Kew  ToHe,  lh«ii  a  oontrMiar,  TiAted  Trori 
the  Hndeociv  wfacf«  was  amcentrated,  and  where  he  purtliaeed. 
large  quaoti^  ol  prorisifms,  beef,  pork,  &c*     The  inspecton  of 
Iheae  articles  at  that  place  were   Meaenu  Ebenezer  and   Sama 
WileoD.    The  latter  gentleinaD  (in variably  hnowQ  aa  *  UncU  Sam  * 
geoerallj  saperintended  in  person  a  lai^  nomber  of  workmea 
who,  on  this  occasion,  were  employed  in  overhauling  the 
sioQji  porchsAed  by  the  contractor  for  the  armr*     The 
ttiarked  *  E.  A.  —  U.  S.'    This  work  feU  to  the  lot  of  a 
feDow  in  the  employ  of  the  Measni.  Wibon,  who,  on  bein^  asked  1 
some  of  hiJt  fetlow-workmen  the  meaning'  of  the  mark  (for  the  le 
te?s  V.  H.f  tor  United  States,  were  then  slmoRt  entirely  new 
them),  ftaid,  *  he  did  not  know,  unless  it  meant  Elbert  Anderttm  i 
Unde  Sam,*  —  alludio]^  exclusively,  then,  to  the  said  '  UncU  . 
Wilson.     The  joke  took  among  the  workmen,  and  passed  current] 
and  *  IfncU  JSam  *  himself,  bein^  present,  was  oocasionaUy  rallie 
by  them  on  the  increasing  extent  of  his  possessions. 

*'  Many  of  these  workmen^  being  of  a  character  denomin 
'food  for  powder,*  were  found,  shortly  after,  following  the 
lug  dram,  and  pufihtug  toward  the  frontier  Iine.«if  for  the  doubk 
parpose  of  meetiDg  the  enemy  and  of  eating  the  provisions  they  ha 
lately  labored  to  put  in  good  order.  Their  old  jokes  a^^companie 
them,  and  before  the  first  campaign  ended  this  Identical  one 
app>eared  in  print;  it  gained  favor  rapidly,  till  it  penetrated  and 
was  recognized  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  will,  no  doubt« 
continue  so  while  the  United  States  remain  a  nation/' 

Mr-  Wilson  died  in  Troy,  New  York,  in  August,  1854,  at  the  aga 
of  eighty- four  years;  and  the  **•  Albany  Argus,'*  in  noticing  his  deaths 
referred  to  the  circumstance  above  stated  as  the  origin  of  the  popu- 
lar sobriquet  of  Uncle  Sam. 


!  Sam* 


recniit"J 


nnV 


Far  1  hav*«  to7«d  my  cotuiti^ 
My  t?ye-teeib  li!1«*d  their 

And  Unctt  Sfttn  I  reverence, 
Fartio'liiHy  hit  pocketA. 
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iftfe  the  fofif  of  Umde  $amt  and  ttAtive*  to  hb  IjiimI, 
_  Ung  for  our  country  nonr,  and  side  by  «ide  we  utmid. 
O  tTnde  Snm  V  ji  brro^  aa  the  natione  all  do  know, 
And  when  he  *i  on  the  battle  Held  he  strikes  an  awful  blow. 

Sonff  by  Geo.  yevitm, 

U'ncoDscionable.  Enormous;  rast.  A  low  word. — Johmon,  Used 
adverbially  at  the  West,  aa  in  the  following  example:  — 

**That  *»  an  unemucionable  slkk  gal  of  your'n,"  $»j9.  \\  imd  it  did  tickle  hia 
luicy  to  have  her  cracked  up,  *raute  he  thought  her  creation's  llntshin'  touch,  — 
m>  did  1 !  — RoUf't  SquatUr  Li/e^ 

Under-Coat.     A  petticoat.     North  Carolina, 

Under  Convictioii,  To  he  untier  conviction  {sciL  of  sin)  h  a  common 
expression,  applied  to  a  person  who  feels  a  remorse  for  sins  cotii- 
mitted,  aud  is  desirous  to  be  received  into  the  pale  of  the  church. 

A  chaplain  at  one  of  oar  State  priaoos  was  a»ked  by  a  friend  how  hia  p^rtih- 
loners  were.     "  All  under  conciction^*'  wass  the  answer.  — Ntwt^tprr^ 

UDderground  HaUxoad.  The  meatis  of  conyejanee  by  which  fugi- 
tive alavea  were  formerly  enabled  to  escape  to  the  free  States  and 
Canada. 

It  k  probable  that  nothing  haa  awakened  more  bitterly  the  animotrty  of  the 
Rlave-huldingcoinmanity  than  the  existenc*^,  in  tlie  Northern  States,  of  au  indefi- 
nite yet  v^iTy  cner|?<?tic  institution,  koowa  aa  the  undtr^rmtnd  railrund. —  Mr§, 
Stowt,  Drtii\  Vol.  I L  p.  302. 

He  [Connelly]  regarded  the  underground  raiiroad  a»  a  peculiarly  Southern 
lustitutioiit  taking  «^*^y  from  the  South  every  year  thoiisandM  ut  ih*?  nmst  inretli- 
^nt,  rentier,  and  daaperatc  Negroe§,  who  would  do  infinitely  moru  mi«chief  if 
kept  there.  — JV,  Y,  Tiibune,  June,  1858. 

And  now,  if  we  may  b«lit^ve  the  proniiioe^t  made  by  the  Dpmocratn  for  two  yeara 
pait,  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  jMilitical  millennium.  .  .  .  Thcrt^  i»  to  be  no  more 
** agitation"  of  the  sluvery  question-  The  unfftri/rourui  ruihiHul  is  lu  siii?*pend 
running,  and  rejoiflng  hoata  of  Negroei  ate  to  return  ('rom  the  bleak  wild*  of 
Canada  tu  the  luxurious  delights  of  life  on  the  plantation. -- .'If Aan^  Evtning 
Jmrnal,  Ik*c.,  1857, 

UnderpiiiiierB.     The  legs,  wliich  in  English  flash  language  are  called 

pins. 
Under 'Vest.     An  under-shirt;  a  species  of  mail-coat  worn  by  soldiers. 
All  officer  of  the  19th  Maf(fachit«ett4  wa.^  '* iron-clad  '"  with  a  patent  umkr-ceM, 

A  bali  Rtruck  his  breast,  whirled  liim  nmnd,  indented  the  plating;,  and  rolled 

down  his  pantaloons.  —  Cor.  N.  T,  Tribune, 

XTndisgruiitled.     See  Diii(/runtled» 

Unoscapable.  That  cannot  be  escaped.    *  *  Unescapable  doom .  **  —  John 

Neal.     *'  M  an  argument,  it  is  uneacapable.*'  —  Congrtgaiionalif^t, 
UnfellowfthJpped.     Nat  hanngfdlowship;  not  recognised  s^oci ally. 
Why  um  I  ajf  one  in  a  wildeme^^HV    Why  1$  my  soul  unftttoit>$hipp^dn3\^  alone'/ 

M,  W\  Betcktr^  M»  Thi  Ind^tndeni,  May  8, 1861. 
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Union.  In  a  political  sense,  the  connection  between  the  States  of 
North  America;  also  the  body  of  States  so  connected. 

Do  the  people  of  the  South  consider  the  present  Union  of  these  States  as  an 
evil  in  itself,  and  a  thin^;  that  it  is  desirable  we  should  get  rid  of  under  all  cir- 
cumstances? There  are  some,  I  know,  who  do;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  South  would,  if  assured  that  this  government  was 
hereafter  to  be  conducted  on  the  true  principles  and  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, decidedly  prefer  to  remain  in  the  Union  rather  than  incur  the  unknown 
costs  and  hazards  of  setting  up  a  separate  government.  — Speech  of  Horn,  J.  H, 
Hammond,  Oct  27,  1858 

To  unload  Stock  means,  in  the  language  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  to 
sell  out  a  stock  which  one  has  held  for  some  time  for  the  purpose  of 
speculating  in  it. 

Unmitigated.  Not  softened. — Johnson.  Not  mitigated ;  not  lessened 
in  severity.  —  Worcester,  Undiminished;  complete;  thorough;  con- 
summate ;  as,  *'  lie 's  an  unmitigated  humbug."  This  very  common 
word  is  not  mentioned  by  Webster.  Shakspeare  uses  it  in  the  same 
sense  as  it  is  now  used  with  us. 

With  puMic  accusation,  uncovered  slander,  unmitigated  rancour.  —  Mudi  Ado 
about  Nothing,  iv.  1. 

Up.  A  common  colloquialism,  as  in  the  phrase,  **  What  is  up  for  to- 
day? "  t.  e,  what  is  going  on,  what  is  to  be  done.  In  the  West,  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  used  in  a  wider  sense,  from  the  following 
example  taken  from  the  circular  of  a  school  at  Faribault,  Minn.  It 
is  one  of  its  wise  regulations. 

"  If  a  8now-storm  ia  up,  the  teacher  takes  the  privilege  to  dismiss  the  school 
earlier  in  the  afternoon  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been/* 

Up  and  dust.     Hurry!     Move  fast! 

Up  a  Tree.     To  be  cornered;  to  fail  in  an  undertaking. 

You  mustn't  wander  awav,  and  you  mustn't  declaim:  if  you  do,  their  attention 
is  oflF,  the  public  see  it,  and  you  are  up  a  tree.  —  Sam  Slick,  Wise  Saws,  p.  34. 

Up-Country.  In  New  Haiiipshire,  this  is  used  adverbially  on  the 
coast:  ''  to  go  up-country  "  is  to  go  into  the  interior.  At  the  South, 
it  is  used  adj(»ctively,  as  see  at  Rice- Bird.  As  a  noun,  it  is  in  fre- 
quent use.  "  Many  families  have  left  Savannah  for  the  up-country.^* 
Cor.  iV.  }'.  Tribune.  **  As  the  up-country  editor,  who  said,*'  &c.  — 
iV.  //.  Palladium. 

To  up  Jib.  To  be  off.  A  sailor's  phrase,  much  used  in  familiar  lan- 
guage in  Nantucket,  8al».*ni,  and  other  localities  in  Miissachusetts. 

Upland  Cotton,  as  opposed  to  Sea  Island,  is  not  necessarily  raised  on 
higli  ground;  but  even  near  the  sea  the  fibre  is  shorter  than  that 
produced  in  the  limited  region  known  as  Sea  Island. 
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Up  North.    Used  instead  of  North,  and  adverbially. 
Upper  Crust.     The  higher  circles;  the  aristocracy. 

I  want  you  to  see  Peel,  Stanley,  Graham,  Shiel,  KuMell,  Macaulay,  old  Joe, 
and  80  on.    They  are  all  upper  a-ust  here.  —  Sam  Slick  in  EngUind. 

Upper  House.  A  Senate.  In  New  England  and  in  some  other  States. 
The  names  Upper  House  and  Lower  House  originated  about  the 
year  1718,  in  Massachusetts,  when  the  Representatives  gave  the 
designation  to  the  Council  **  as  a  fleer,  and  to  intimate  that  they 
might  consider  themselves  in  another  capacity  than  as  a  Privy 
Council.*'  —  Drake^sHist.  of  Boston,  p.  558,  n. 
Upper  Ten  Thousand  or,  simply,  The  Upper  Ten.  The  upper 
circles  of  New  York,  and  hence  of  other  large  cities.  A  phrase 
invented  by  N.  P.  Willis. 

The  Biacaccianti  troupe  commence  their  reason  of  Italian  opera  at  the  Chestnut 
to-morrow  night.  The  seats  for  the  first  night  are  nlready  many  of  them 
engaged,  and  engaged  too  by  the  very  cream  of  oar  **  upper  ten ;  '*  while  the 
moderate  democratic  prices  of  admission,  which  have  been  wisely  adopted,  will 
invite  laige  slices  of  the  honest  and  hearty  masses.  —  Letter  from  Philad,  N.  Y. 
HerM. 

Researches  in  some  of  the  tf/iper  ten  districts 
Reveal  the  most  painful  and  startling  statistics, 
Of  which  let  me  mention  only  a  few 
In  one  single  house,  on  the  Fifth  Avenue. 

BuUer,  Nothing  to  Wear, 
Caring  naught  for  what  vengeance  the  mob  has  in  store, 
Let  that  mob  be  the  upper  ten  thousand  or  lower. 

Lowell,  FabUfor  Critict, 
The  expression  is  now  used  in  England. 

To  provide  fur  the  well-being  of  the  children  of  affluent  parents,  our  social 
reformers  urge  that  the  mothers  of  the  upper  ten  thousand  should  put  their  nur- 
series under  the  control  of  a  superior  nurse,  &c.  —  London  Athenesum,  Nov.,  1868, 
p.  719. 

Uppertendom.     The  aristocracy;  people  of  fashion.     Comp.  Japoni- 
cadom. 

His  rich  reUtives  were  always  in  such  a  panic  lest  uppertendom  should  discover 
that  their  cousins  lived  in  an  unfashionable  part  of  the  town,  dined  at  one  o'clock, 
and  noticed  trades-people  and  mechanics.  —  Fanny  Fern. 

At  a  ball  fur  the  benefit  of  the  poor  was  a  co-mingling  of  up/)€rtendom  with 
lower  twentydom,  —  an  avalanche  of  exclusiveness  in  a  torrent  of  mobocracy.  — 
Douticks,  p.  131. 

Mr.  Duganne,  in  his  poem  entitled  **  Parnassus  in  Pillory," 
•peaking  of  N.  P.  Willis,  says:  — 

Gad !  what  a  polish  uppertendom  gives 

This  executioner  of  adjectives ; 

This  man  who  chokes  the  English  worse  than  Thuggista, 

And  turns  the  trade  to  trunk-makers  or  druggists. 
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Upright.     A  leg.     Western. 

Up-Rlver.     1.  The  direction  of  the  upper  portion  of  a  river,  up  the 
stream,     Cnnimon  use* 

2,   wSitiiated  hi  or  near  the  upper  portion  of  a  stream. 

All  Thursflay  afternooa  there  wiu  a  continuous  Atream  [tic]  uf  (ioating^  timber 
going  down  the  swollen  ciureut  from  the  tip-rhe r  lamher-y ^rds.  —  Philadetphia 
ptipcrt. 

Up  to  Snuff,     Well   informed;   apprised  of  the  current  or  recent 
affaira. 

Up  to  the  Hub.     To  the  extreme  point.     The  !ig"nre  is  thiit  of  a  vehi- 
cle aunk  in  the  mud  up  to  the  huh  of  the  wheels^  which  ia  as  far  as  it 


can  g^. 


i  heam  tell  of  the  bank  mn\  tnrlfl  t 


I  que^tJons  ?  " 

'*Te.*,"  replied  the  new  editor  of  the  *'  Kagle'*  newspaper, 
*'  WelL  hn*5i,  we  expect  you  to  be  right  ccHchunk  up  tn  the  hub  on  them  thar 

qutstions,  and  |K>ur  it  into  the  enemy  insJ&shergaff  style  "  —  i?oW,  Sf/uatter  Life, 

p.  3L 
*' For  my  part,"  fiaid  Abijah.  ^mly,  "if  ihiu^  was  managed  my  way^  I 

Btiouldit't  eoiinnune  with  nolwdy  that  didn't  believe  in  cketiun  up  to  the  hub."*  — 

Mr*.  Sfvwc,  Died,  Vol.  I.  p.  311. 

Ub^.  (Ah  me  the  weed,)  This  is  common  in  the  North  in  a  phrase 
like  this.  *'  Take  sugar  in  your  tea?  "  **  No,  thank  yoU|  I  don't 
use  it/'     The  French,  in  offering  snuff ,  say,  **  En  usez-vous?  " 

To  use  up.         To  exhaust,  wear  out. 

Movini^  on  the  first  day  of  May  in  New  York  has  used  me  up  worse  than  btilld* 
Ing  forty  acne-*  of  stone  wall.  —  Mnjor  Downing!,  Mfi^-^latf  in  AVtc  Yurk. 

Well,  l>eiiig  out  night  arter  night,  nhe  got  kinder  u*^d  up  and  beat  out»  and 
unbeknownst  to  me  uied  to  take  opium.  —  Bam  SUck,  Hamnn  N'tture,  p.  102^ 

llans  bftf  been  neally  ill:  five  day»  down  with  severe  pain?*  of  the  limha  have 
left  him  a  "little  weak,"  which  with  him  means  well  used  up.  —  Kane^  Arctic 
Expedition,  Vol  II.  p,  100. 

U-ster.     Used  to. 


V.     Five,     Five  dollars.     Much  used  in  making  bets;  as  **  I  '11  bet 
youaV." 

Say*  I,  **  Mate^  I've  a  notion  to  pi  over  and  shake  handi^  with  him/'  Saya 
he^  **I  think  I  see  yon  doing  it,  Tom."  Says  I,  **  Mate,  I  *m  a  (rriin^  to  do  it-** 
Saya  he,  **0h,  ye*,  I  ffiiefus  eo,"  **  Maybe  you  don't  want  to  bet  you  will, 
TomV '"    Says  I,  *^  I  don't  mind  going  a  V  oo  it,  Mate/'    Says  ha,  **  Put  it  ap." 
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Vacancy.  A  pArish  having  no  miuiflter  or  official  couoection  with 
themselves. 

He  [Mr.  McBroy]  was  sougbt  hj  tbe  vtoiiieles.  —Pru^ttrian^  Philad,,  S*pt., 
187«. 

Vacher.  (French)  The  stock  or  catt]e*k«0per  cm  the  prairies  of  the 
South* wejit.  His  duty  h  also  to  break  wild  borseSf  to  run  cattle, 
and  tc»  brtind  calves.     (Span,  vaquero.y 

Valedictorian.  The  student  of  a  college  who  pronounces  the  vale- 
dictory' oration  at  the  annual  Commencement.  —  Wehter, 

Valedictory.  In  American  colleger,  a  farewell  oration  or  addreaa 
spoken  at  Commencement  by  a  member  of  the  cLiss  which  receive 
the  de|Bn*ee  of  Bachelor  of  Art»,  and  take  their  leave  of  tiie  college 
and  of  each  other.  —  Hairs  College  Wordi, 

Valinch.  A  lirjuor-sampler,  A  utensil  well  known  among  grocers  and 
coopers  for  drawing  liquor  frtim  the  bung-hole  of  a  cask.  The 
French  call  it  tdfe-vin:  the  Spaninnls,  bumhiUa  tie  hodtqa*  or  cata^ 
litfttidoa.  The  w*ord  is  mentioned  by  Worcp«ter,  but  not  by 
Web;ster,  nor  by  any  English  lexicographer.  It  is  figured  in  Orr> 
Mechanical  Philosophy,  where  it  is  called  a  Wine-ta»ter ;  and  by 
Schoedler  in  his  *'  Book  of  Nature/'  where  it  is  called  a  **  Dipping 

To  vamose.  (Span,  vamox^  let  ua  go,)  Used^  in  the  South-west 
chiefly,  in  the  sense  of  to  depart,  decamp,  be  off.  A  curious  gram- 
matical perversion. 

I  couldn't  Btand  mon;  than  thit  BtansB,  commit  from  *  atreel  voic«  compared 
with  which  the  not*!*  of  «  hand-^aw  sr«  positively  dulcet,  and  I  accordingly 
vamoud.  —  N.  T.  Afirror,  May,  1848- 

Yanke«  SuHiran**  liQiiiie,  corner  of  Frankfart  and  rhmthom  Streets,  i«  in  a 
dangerous  con' lition  ;  itn  foundaiiou  wall*  having  bpiMi  pmrtially  undcmiined  fur 
the  purpose  of  excavathii,*  a  trllar.  Ttn  ofpupant)*  received  n>mn  very  ominous 
premonitions  of  a  downf»U  early  ye»terd«y  momiiijtf,  und  forthwith  vamoBrd 
TTith  their  ba|i^gage. — Jouifi.  of  Coftimerce^  June,  1848- 

On  Sunday,  our  city  waji  thrown  into  a  state  of  intense  excitement.  Between 
•arenty  and  eighty  alavea  had  diiiap]K*iired.  Several  Nej^oes  who  had  mado 
arrangemflnta  to  mnaeac  wera  kfl  behind,  and  ^v«  tlie  alarm.  —  Wathint/ton 


The  devil  wrote,  and  vamosed.    The  neat  night 
He  cmme  again,  —  thi*  time  a  Tittle  tight,  — 
And  showed  the  name  who  *er\'(*d  JefT.  Dmvla  best. 
And  lo!  Bo  Lition^s  name  le<J  iill  the  rent. 

Pnrvd^  on  Lfi;jh  llunCs  **  Abou  Ben  Adkem." 

To  vamo«e  the  Ranch.  To  leave  the  bonse,  ri«it  the  s^x>t,  be  off. 
Like  the  word  vamtnte^  innch  nsed  on  the  Western  fir»iitier  and  in  the 
South.     This  ia  surely  breaking  Priscian's  head  with  a  vengeance. 
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The  CamanrhFS  came  within  «  leiigtte  of  tis,  but  cnm&Ked  the  ranch  wh«D  they 
kjirneil  that  the  miigiirs  were  here,  —  Sauthum  Sketchtt,  p.  141, 

Vaquero-  (Span,)  A  man  who  litis  charge  of  cattle,  horses,  luid 
mules;  a  horse ra an.     See  Vac/ier. 

Behgld  tho  Vftqucro!  bow  dashing  and  bold 
Iti  bis  brood  sonibrero.  — Jm^qum  Miiter* 

Vara.  {Span.)  A  iiieaaurement  thirty-nine  inches  in  length,  U£«d 
in  Mexico,  and  hence  introduced  in  tJie  States  bordering  on  tliat 
couirtry.  Thus,  in  California,  in  8|.>eaking  of  a  piece  of  land,  so 
many  t^aroi  in  length  or  breadth,  instead  of  so  many  yards  or  feet. 

Mr.  S.,  A  ^entlemiiD  of  wealth  in  Saii  FranctsicOf  has  just  coi]ip1i!ted  hit 
hon((^f>nlace  at  a  coat  of  $100,0()0,  on  a  full  iUtv  vnra  hi, —San  Francisco ptiptVy 
March,  1876. 

Variouft.     Several  persons.     **  I  talked  for  an  hour  with  varions  of 

them.''  — Cor.  iV.  F.  Times, 
Varmint,     A  corrupt  pronunciation  of  tlie  word  vermin,  applied  to 

noxious  wild  beasts  of  any  kind.     It  comeS  to  us  from  the  north  of 

England. 

TberL-  are  more  than  a  hundred  \tkkm  and  brake.5  in  them  diggin**,  that  hain't 
never  b«?n  pn'swd  by  no  mortal  'trejjtia*  pni-mints.  —  Tmita  of  Antfricnn  HumoTw 

I  Bbot  tnlcnibly  well,  and  wa«  Mljffted  the  fault  wc>uid  l)e  mine,  if  the  varminti 
did  not  ruifief.  —  Crockett,  Ttmr^  p.  126, 

"TbeN?  beaven*,"  said  old  Hyati,  "are  ifidustHoui  littk  fellows.  They  an 
the  knowin|7^«»t  cnrmint  as  I  know/'  —  /ifinif/i  Tour  *m  tht^  PniirivS, 

Unca^,  call  up  vour  father:  we  have  need  dt*  nil  oiir  weapons  to  bring  the  Cfm- 
Bing  vortniiU  from  bii  roo«t.  —  Coftprr^  Lust  of  tht  Mohicang^  p.  104. 

Vegetable  Ivory.     S^  Iv&rif-Nut^  in  Addenda. 

Vegetable  Marrow.     See  Alligator  Pear, 

Vegetable  Oyater.     See  OtfSter-Pltmf,  in  Addenda,   /f  yf^^ 

Vegetarian.     A  disciple  of  a  strict  dietetic  school,  in  which  anima] 

food  is  prohibited. 
Vegetarianism,     The  doctrines  of  the  Vegetarian*- 
Vendibility,     Sal  able  uess. 

A  gTfat  number  of  mauufacturvd  articlea  derive  their  vtndihitUjf  iilnm^t  eo* 

tirely  from  the  jjattern  of  the  dcsii^n.  — Mr.  Shcppnrti'g  Sptedi  btfort  Marjftand 

Itittiiutt,  1837. 

Vendue.  (French  vendre^  to  sell;  vendut  sold.)  A  public  auction. 
Tinji  word  is  in  use  in  the  United  State«  and  the  Went  Tivdiea;  but 
it  is  not  common  in  England,  though  it  Is  found  in  th<*  recent 
English  dictionaries  of  Knowli^a,  OswhM,  and  Smart.  —  Worce^^ter, 
It  was  used  as  early  as  175i  in  Penn^jylvania  (see  Mitt*flbergei'*a 

Trmti  fi  r^\     T^  Mini  ii  fiffti  hfrnminir  nlwilrtii  yjfil  ifc 
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T«ne  abont.     A  verse  or  two  by  eacb  reader  in  turn. 

R««djii^  llie  So'iptureB  Teree  about,  ...  a  cuntom  coinrtioa  in  mAny  ChriitiJiti 
Aimilie^;  ,  ,  .  thiit  is,  each  inqmljer  of  the  fitnilies  reading  a  verie  or  two  in 
turn  until  th«  whole  cHapr«r  h  ^nhhed.  —  N*  Y.  Oimrrftr, 

Vest*     See  PuU  down  your  Vest* 

Vataran.  A  term  applied  durinpf  tlie  late  civil  war  to  soldiers,  who^ 
ftt  the  tenniiiiition  of  the  pericxi  for  whiuh  they  had  enlisted,  eidisted 
a^in ;  hence,  there  were  thouifanda  of  veltrnns  under  twentj4wo 
years  of  a^e.  Id  the  British  army,  a  veteran  is  a  soldier  advanced 
in  V'^arsi,  who  ha-s  seen  innch  service. 

To  veteranlac.     To  make  vet^eran  soldiers  by  re-enlisting, 

ATmut  thii*  timf ,  we  wifre  much  eifjl»arrnn8«5(l  by  a  j[^«n(>nil  ortler  of  the  War 
Depaftmenf,  pmmising  a  lhirfy-<!ftr»  ftulouj^h  lo  all  *utilif  i>  who  would  vtftmmu; 
vi/.,  ie-enli-*t  for  the  war.  —  Gtntrol  Sherman**  J/fffiaiV#,  Vol*  h  p.  3ft5. 

Viplance  Committee.  A  portion  of  the  citis^nji  of  a  place  who, 
an^uming  that  the  fpgular  mag-istrftt'ps  are  nnablp  or  unwilling  to 
exerut**  the  laws,  undertakt?  to  watch  over  its  safety,  and  to  pnnish 
its  criminals.  The  most  notorioti.s  of  these  self-cons^titnted  bodies 
have  been  those  of  San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans. 

F«w  pooptc  abmnd,  who  had  !>••«•«  trained  from  Infancy  to  revere  **  the  majeKty 
of  the  law/*  wnd  who  had  nFv<»r«cfn  Mny  crinii*  hnf  what  tlirir  (iwn  ttrtmg  le^al 
in«titut}on»  am!  effiticnt  p^UitNf  could  detect  and  puiii<^h,  cmild  po'^ibly  cnncrive 
*uch  a  itatp  of  thin|£>  a^  would  jti«tify  the  fonnuticm  and  md»«pfndeni  Actinn  of 
an  ananciatHni  whirh  *et  ilM-lf  above  all  fomml  hiw^  and  which  fiptiily  ndniinifl- 
luped  numnuirk'  ju^sijce,  ur  what  I  hey  raHrd  jti»lio<»,  in  arnifd  oppn^irjon  and 
def{ani-«  to  thu  rciu'iilarlv  oonMitiitfd  tribunal  of  the  t'oiinfr>%  Therefore,  ia 
other  hind',  it  hftpp+Mw'd  that  the  vif/ii'tm'f  cummiiUe  hecaoie  of(t»n  a  lemi  «f 
n-proath,  Hi»d  fw^iplo  pomfrd  to  il  a;*  a  KJjrn  thai  •otiuty  in  ("alifomiti  wa*  utterly 
and  [»erhaps  irredcernably  impure  and  di*orifiiijiz«d,  — AnniU  of  Stn  Ftftnci^cOt 
p.  668. 

A  hand^bilt  hariniar  been  p^^tnd  in  Richmond.  Virginia,  ctlling^  a  ni««itinfr  of 
the  ciUten^  for  this  evcuin^^  lo  form  a  riyilnnc€  cammiUte  U*  nuppren's  certain 
•ecret  movements  among  the  colored  p4jpiil«iion,  and  U>  stop  oulragf^  on  private 
property.  Governor  Wir^  nddri^^^r^d  a  tetter  to  Mnynr  Mavo,  *'»!lfng  hi(*  attention 
to  the  mm'ement,  and  ad'Uitjj  that  he  wonhl  ti***  forr<?  in  prohjhitin^f  *ttfH  m*«eting' 
from  l»eing  held  on  ih*»  Capit*>l  Mpinre.  The  Mayor  in  r«ply  states  that,  knowing' 
tlie  aiilhor  *tf  the  hand-bill  to  L«  one  of  thu  few  rawdiea  of  Ihat  city,  he  considers 
himself  a  **ri*/ittiHce  commirtre  '*  enoup^h  for  lihn  and  lli^^umrrtdl•1«l,  and  (hervfnre 
dcem»  it  tinneceswiry  to  adopt  any  unuaui!  tneaftures  against  the  proposed  move^ 
mfnl.^iB^U)  8un^  July  1,  lft58, 

Lii^t  month,  in  the  town  of  MatOieitge,  in  th«  nonh  of  France^  a  Proleiitaiii 

coiijcregaiion  waA  broken  up  ami  a  fwrt  of  its  meniber»  marched  on  a  Sunday 

Ifrimi  thiMf  plata  of  worship  to  the  town  jail.     The  final  priHr-eedini^  uf  the  civil 

"tlllhoritie*  in  the  cm**  werr,  arcorjjii^j  to  onr  AmeHt'an  nrttlonn  of  ri^ht  and  law, 

••  KW>»*  ■  vioUtiivn  of  justice  a*  iiV''""*«  eommiUet  or  Ivnching  mob  was  ever 

gVl^r  of.  —  JV.  F.  Trii^fiB,  Sept.  80,  1868. 
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Vig;intial.     Relative  to,  produced  in  (twenty  years). 

Shall  society  suffer  that  the  slave-holder  may  continue  to  gather  his  viffmUtU 
crop  of  human  flesh.  —  Mr,  Faulker  in  LegitUUurt  of  Vir^ima,  1888. 

Vim.     Spirit;  activity;  energy. 

The  **  New  York  Herald/'  April  17,  1875,  in  speaking  of  Mr. 
Fullerton's  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Beecher  at  his  trial,  said:  — 

Mr.  Fullerton  figuratively  jumped  into  the  ring,  rolled  up  his  sleeves,  and 
squared  off  with  a  vim  and  determination  that  sometimes  makes  victory  half 
assured. 

We  are  of  those  who  believe  that  our  system  of  school  management  can  be 
improved,  and  made  more  efficient  We  believe  that  more  of  vtm,  snap,  or 
activity  can  be  infused  into  it,  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  every  interest  — 
Providence  Pretty  Jan.  8,  1876. 

Mr.  McClure,  in  speaking  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  recent  g^wth 
in  Montana,  says :  — 

Virginia  City  \n  sobering  down  with  the  ebbing  tide  into  substantial,  legitimate 
business ;  but  Helena  has  all  the  rtm,  recklessness,  extravagance,  and  jolly  prog- 
ress of  a  new  camp.  —  Tour  through  Rocky  Mountains. 

Virgalieu  Pear.     So  called  in  New  York.     A  world-renowned  pear, 

and  one  that  has  been,  if  it  is  not  at  the  present  time,  more 

extensively  cultivated  than  any  other.     It  is  the  Doyenne  Blanc  of 

French  authors,   the  Butter  Pear  of   Philadelphia,   and  the   St. 

Michael  of  Boston. 
Virgin  Dip.     The  flow  of  turpentine  for  the  first  year  after  making 

an  incision  into  the  pines.     North  Carolina.     See  Box  and  Dip. 
Virginia  Creeper.     The  ornamental  woody  vine  Ampelopsis  qiiinque- 

folia^  cultivated  for  covering  walls  and  fences.     By  some  it  is  called 

Woodbine,  and  by  others  American  Ivy. 
Virginia  Fence.     A  rail  fence  laid  up  in  a  zigzag  manner;  also  called 

a  worm-fence,  which  see.     Hence  the  phrase  **to  walk  a  Virg^inia 

fence  "  is  applied  to  a  drunken  man. 
Virginia  Reel.     The  common  name  throughout  the  United  States  for 

the  old  English  '*  country-dance  "  (contre-dame) . 
Virginny  or  Old  Virginny.     The  common  negro  appellation  of  the 

State  of  Virginia. 
Vly.     (Dutch.)     In  New  York,  a  swamp,  a  marsh.     See  Fly. 
Voodonism.     In  Louisiana,  superstitious  rites  or  observances  among 

the  Negroes. 
Voyage.    Among  whalers,  each  man  calls  his  share  of  the  proceeds  of 

the  cruise,  which  he  receives  instead  of  wages,  his  voyage. 
Voyageur.     (French.)     A  Canadian  boatman.  —  Worcester, 
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Hie  Canifllan  toyagfur  If.  ia  nil  re>4pect£,  a  peculiar  chamctcr;  and  on  no 
point  h  he  mnre  sensitive  th«n  in  the  ju»t  dUtributioo  of  piecoft  ampng  the  crew 
forming^  a  party.  —  Sir  Jt*hn  Franklin* t  Narmiice, 

There;  i«  no  fonn  of  wTetcbedne»A  amuuf^  lbo*e  to  vrhich  the  checkfred  life  tit 
Avoyajrevr  i4  expoiwd,  at  once  so  ^reat  and  iio  hamiliattiig,  aa  the  torture  inflicted 
hf  the  musquitot.  —  Back^  Arctk  Journal^  p.  117. 

I  Tum !  for  /  uowl  h  a  euphemistic  form  of  oath  of tet^  heard  iu  New 
England. 
**  /  vum,**   said  he»  "  I  *m  sorry ;  what  *»  the  matfer?  **  —  Marparet^  p,  M, 
The   Rev,  Mr.   Dow,  Jr.,  in  otie  of  h\a  edifying  diacoursea  on 
profauity,  not  inaptly  observes:  — 

What  though,  inttead  of  aAring^  **  I  twear  to  God/'  voa  (i»y,  **l  declare  to 
goodneaa  **  ?  It  ia  aa  much  the  same  thinj;  a.^  a  ttobolink  wiih  a  new  coat  of 
tettien.  /  9um  U  joat  the  »aroe  in  npirit  m  I  vow,  and  a  *•  diabnlital  falsehood  '* 
li  vjmoajniotia  wiUi  a  deviliih  lie.  —  Dow'*  SermonM,  YoL  III.  p,  205. 


w. 

To  'Wabaah.  **  He  *s  Wabasked^*^  meaning  he  is  cheated,  is  an  ex- 
pression much  iiijed  in  Indiana  and  other  parts  of  the  West. 

To  wabble.  In  the  Western  States,  to  make  free  use  of  one's  tongue; 
to  be  a  ready  speaker. 

Wagged  out.  Tired;  worn  out  (aa  if  finished  wagging).  Moaaa- 
ch  use  Its. 

"Waggletall.     The  larva  of  the  mosquito,  &c. ;  also  called  a  wiggler- 

Wahoo  IIlm>  (Utmua  alata.)  A  native  of  Virginia  and  of  the 
Stales  farther  south.  It  is  known  by  Its  longitudinal  ridges  of 
cork-like  bark  on  all  its  twigs  and  branches,  —  Scoft^  Suburban 
Home,  p.  319. 

To  wait  npon.     To  pay  attention  to  a  lady  with  a  view  to  matrimony. 

To  wake  Snakea.  1.  To  make  a  rousing  noise;  and  hence  to  rouse 
up,  get  into  acdon. 

Well,  here  I  be:   toake  tnakttt  the  day 'a  m-hreMkiu^,  —  Southern  Sketch tt, 
p.  IIB. 

Come,  wnkt  mnke*,^nd  pu*h  off  with  the  capUin,  and  get  the  fish  oq  board.  — 
Bam  BUck,  Human  Xaturt,  p.  11^4. 

So  then,  a*  Mexico 's  gnne  goo«e 
And  tc(tkin'  makts^  it  ain't  no  ui»e; 
Agin  old  Bull  let'n  vengeance  vow. 
And  take  no  action  else  juit  now. 

Mexico  imd  jfonroe^  Lpmd.  Punck^  Aug.,  1883^ 
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2*  Ta  1^  into  trouble. 

Hoiwai  Biglow  (idtrudoced  to  U9  l^  bb  friend  Lowell  the  poel)t 
in  ipeddog  of  militarj  fterrioe,  ga;«:  — 

Thif  gom*  whtn  glofT'  avaiu  j«  baio't  one  agErocabte  featiir'; 
And,  if  it  wara't  f<»r  leiUbim*  maitM^  I  'd  b«  hons  agin  abovt  oiclf*. 

W^ake  np,     Slir  joontelf .     See  Ctape. 

To  waJte  up  tho  Wrong  Paisenger.  To  make  m  miititke  in  the  in- 
dividual. A  modem  inbstitnte  for  the  old  piiniAe,  **  To  get  the 
wroD^  mw  l>y  the  ear.''  The  allusion  is  to  the  ciLHtom  on  board 
iteamboab!!  of  aroiuiog  or  waking  pas«engert  al  s topping-placn  at 
night,  when  frequent  mistakes  are  made  and  the  wrong  peraoo 
called  np« 

Tb«  tjnatt  co<|oelte,  as  a  matter  of  coiincs, 
Thinki  ber  lover miuil  minil  the  rein,  jmt  tike  e  horse; 
DiBCOOTSgcd,  bt  lesvM  brr,  the  •««»  her  nii«teke, 
Aad  ISDienfs  that  she  did  the  mrony  pojaenr^r  wnke. 

The  Stn*/€-driptr' i  B'ltl^  Ctraue  Svmff. 

Sam  Slick  gives  the  foUowing  account  of  an  int^^ri-iew  l>etween 
an  abolitionist  preacher  and  a  contented  stare.  Tlie  former,  addreaa- 
Ing  the  slave,  saTs;  — 

•*  Poor,  ffniormnt  wretob !  ** 

'*Ma»i&,*'  replied  the  Negro,  **  von  bu  waked  up  de  teran^ /tnaBtuijer  dis  time. 
I  bii*t  poor.  I  ab  pJenrv  ro  eat  and  plenty  fo  drink.  When  \  wants  moner, 
Miaaus  ^re«  it  to  me.  When  I  wantii  wild  ducks  or  renimin,  alt  I  ^it  to  do  is 
to  asjr  to  dat  Yankee  ober«eer,  '  MbitM  and  t  wmut  eome  canvas-hack  or  some 
dsaf.**'-^Sriifi  Stick,  Baman  Natmrt,  p.  289. 

Congress  having  passed  a  resolntion  of  inquiry  touching  the 
occasional  absence  of  President  Grant  from  Wa^^hington,  the  biter 
made  a  prompt  reply,  nhowinjij  that  all  previous  Presidents  had  been 
abaeni  more  or  less.  In  rebtiou  to  the  movement,  Uie  '*  Xew  York 
Herald/*  May  4,  1876,  says  :  — 

The  {nveiitigarittff  bofyt>odiet  at  Washington  *'  waktd  up  lAe  wramg  pameuf^^^ 
when  they  cjilled  (he  Pre«ideoi  to  account  for  his  abieiicea  TrDin  the  national 
ejipitul. 

Walk.  As  »•  Ladies'  Walk,**  '*  Gentlemen's  Walk/*  i*.  e.  a  privy. 
This  absurd  piece  of  squeamishness  is   common  at  hotels  and  at 

railroad -stations. 

Walking  Papers  or  Walking  Ticket.  Orders  to  leave;  a  dtsmissaL 
When  a  person  is  appointed  to  a  public  office  or  receives  a  comniis- 
sion,  he  receives  papers  or  documents  investing  him  with  authority; 
so^  when  he  is  diiH^harged,  it  is  said  in  faiutliar  language  that  ^^he 

IM  iMBini  MiiMtftinff  mmm  er  hiii  mitiM  fetnfi" 
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ft  b  fMvtbstilfk  thit  '*  umlkinff  [tnpfrt  **  will  li«  fonranled  to  «  t&rge  proporUoo 

of  the  itirp*  dipiumntiqut  during  th«  Keasinu  nf  Congne8«i.     B iind  B— —  Artj 

iiirctdy  ftdmouiaheil  to  return,  miil  the  invitAtioti  wijf  be  j^ttjr  general.  — N,  Y. 
litmlt^  LttUr  fr<tm   Wa^htngUm* 

VV«  ean  anriuuuce  wUh  corUiuty  ih^t  the  IIonorAble  Mr.  D has  itecired 

hii  usatiinff  tickrt,  nccoinptnk'd  with  •o»ne  c«tfft'*|w«ndvnre  with  his  Excetlency 
that  ha*  j;ivcn  him  offence.  —  Kint/ttony  CtimtJ  t^  Wtfiff^  Dec.,  1S4J1 

Mr.  DuATU'  inrAA  nrdei^d  to  remove  rtie  deptuitt.  lie  ariAwered  thut  hin  duty 
did  not  require  it.  lu  a  fevr  hourt,  he  t^t  hh  wnlhln^  Hcktt  that  Uk  service* 
wcm  no  longer  wantetl.  —  Crockrtf,  Tour  dnw^n  Eti$t^  p,  BO. 

*♦  If  you  ever  question  me  a^ain/'  «ftir!  Mrs.  Snmson  Snvagc.  "yoii  'U  get  your 
wnlidng  tirhtt  In  short  order.**  -^  IVidoic  BtdoH  Paptrt^  p.  307» 

To  walk  into.  To  g^t  the  upper  hand  of;  to  take  advantage  of;  to 
puDish*     A  common  vulgarism. 

To  umlhintQ  a  Dnwu-East  land-jotdi«r  reqalresi  great  Akill,  and  a  very  eoa«ider> 
able  knowledge  of  huniiiu  nature,  ^»'$<im  Slkk,  M  SerieA^  p.  1^. 

1  went  Inio  the  ditjjn|5*rf*o(i»»  and  w»t  down  »f«rc  a  pUtf  thut  hftd  uiy  nainn 
writ  un  a  card  onto  it,  and  1  did  witik  into  the  beef,  and  tatert,  and  ihing9,  about 
eaaL  —  Uimm  [ily*lot£'§  Lett,  tn  Fnmiijf  Comp, 

The  way  iti  which  the  **<Vmripr"  and  *^ Enquirer**  mifhi  into  the  character 
and  reputation  of  »onie  of  their  old  nMnciiit4*H  in  the  Clay  movetnettt  b  a  cautioo 
to  re*»p««rt.dde  h1ackguardi<i,  antl  ttmkea  Wall  Street  jaurnaliiiitii  a  rival  to  Five 
Point  eloquence,  —  .V.   r,  JUtaid.  Sept.  Ifi,  1858, 

WalkUt.  A  professional  walker;  a  f>e<leatrian.  The  uewitpapers 
callcil  Weston  »*the  great  walkbt/*  The  term  has  even  been 
applied  to  fast-walking  women. 

Utile  Von  Hillero,  tlie  loalkeu^  it  expected  to  fet  the  fasihlon  for  all  the  B<>ito& 
girls  next  year.     Faehlouji  will  have  to  change  iomc  QnU  —  Proridtnre  Pieti, 

Walk'Ovtr.  Complete  and  easy  triumph.  The  •*  Vickshurg  Herald  '* 
&ays : — 

What  a  difference  it  makee  U>  a  candidate^  whftQ  hokfiowa  he  is  olTered  a  matk^ 
over  Instead  of  a  furlom  hope  ? 

To  iralk  round  a  {person  is  to  gain  the  advantage  of  him. 

My  ainliaaf^adore,  <aid  the  President^  may  not  dance  a*  elegantly  at  European 
eotirtien^  but  they  can  «ptj^^  round  them  in  a  treaty,  that  *8  a  fact.  —  Sam  SUck, 
Witt  Snw*^  p.  20. 

To  walk  the  Chalk.  To  walk  straight,  or  rather  to  keep  up  to  the 
mark. 

'*Tlit?  TNllapoftJMi  vohinteert."  «aid  Captain  Sn^gi;  **ao  bt  CTerybody  look 
out  and  teutk  tht  chtitk/'  —  Simtm  Suffg*^  p.  80. 

Wall  Flower.  A  term  ungallantly  applied  to  thofie  of  the  fair  Hex 
present  at  a  ball,  who^  for  lack  of  invitation  to  dance*  are  con* 
atrained  to  remain  in  their  «eata.     See  Si4. 
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To  wallop.  To  beat.  Provincial  in  England  and  colloquial  in  the 
United  States. 

I  grabs  right  hold  of  the  cow's  tail,  and  yelled  and  screamed  like  mad,  and  tcal- 
lopped  away  at  her  like  any  tiling.  —  Sam  Slick  in  England,  ch.  18. 

There's  nothing  like  icallopping  tor  taking  the  conceit  out  of  fellows  who  think 
they  know  more  than  their  betters.  —  J.  C.  Ntal,  Orton  Dabbi. 

All  I  know  was  toallopped  into  me.  I  took  lamin*  through  the  skin.  — Ntatt 
Charcoal  Sketches. 

Wall  Paper.     Paper  hangings. 

Wall  Rook.     Granular  limestone,  used  in  building  walls. 

Walt.  Crank.  A  ship  is  said  to  be  wait,  when  she  has  not  her  due 
ballast;  that  is,  not  enough  to  enable  her  to  bear  her  sails,  and  keep 
her  stiff.  Hubbard,  in  his  **  History  of  New  England,"  speaking 
of  Lamberton's  ill-fated  ship,  says  that  **she  was  ill-built,  ver\ 
tt?a//-sided. "  —  Rev.  Alex.  Young,  note  to  Chron.  of  Massachusetts. 

The  next  year  brought  a  Flemish  fly-boat  of  about  140  tons,  which  being  unfit 
for  a  fishing  voyage,  and  wanting  lodging  for  the  men,  they  added  unto  her 
another  deck,  by  which  means  she  was  carried  so  high  that  she  proved  toaU  and 
unable  to  bear  sail.  —  WhiU,  The  Planter's  Pita,  1630,  p.  1. 

In  the  north  of  England,  wait  means  to  totter,  to  overthrow.  — 
Halliwell. 
Wamble-cropped.     Sick  at  the  stomach;    and,  figuratively,  crest- 
fallen, humiliated.     New  England. 

There  stood  Captain  Jumper,  shakinfi:  General  Taylor's  hand  when  he  came  on 

board  the  "  Two  Pollys,"  trying  to  get  a  start  in  the  address,  but  could  not;  and 

then  I  tried  it.     I  never  saw  Captain  Jumper  so  wilted  down  before,  and  that 

made  nie  feel  so  wanible-cropt  I  could  not  say  a  word.  —  Major  Downing' s  Letter 

.  /j  .  from  B.iton  Rnuqe,  June  15,  1848. 

The  Captain  looked  so  awful  womhle-cropt  that  I  pitied  him.  I  never  saw 
such  an  uncomfortable-looking  countenance.  —  Widow  Btdott  Papers,  p.  2!S4. 

Wampum.  (A  term  in  the  Algonkin  languages  signifying  white,  the 
color  of  the  shells  most  frequent  in  wampum  belts.)  Shells,  or 
strings  of  shells,  used  by  the  American  Indians  as  money.  These, 
when  united,  formed  a  broad  belt,  which  was  worn  as  an  ornament 
or  girdle.  It  was  sometimi'S  called  wumpumpeage  or  wampeage  and 
sewan.     See  Peage,  Sewnn,  and  Seaicant. 

The  Indians  arc  i<;norant  of  Europe's  coin.  Their  own  is  of  two  sorL«»:  one, 
white,  which  thuy  make  of  the  stem  or  stock  of  the  periwinkle,  when  all  the  sht'll 
is  broken  off;  and  of  this  sort  six  of  their  small  heads,  which  they  make  with 
holes  to  striu}:;  the  bracelets,  are  current  with  the  Engli'<h  for  a  pennv.  The 
8ec(md  is  black,  inclining  to  blue,  which  is  made  of  the  shell  of  a  tish.  which  some 
Enj^lish  call  hens,  Poquahock;  and  of  this  sort  three  make  an  English  penny. 
Their  white  money  they  call  icompam,  which  signifies  white;  their  black,  Sfuckau- 
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li«p1c,   SifcH  tigrilfytng  black. —  i?.  Willinnu^  Kejf  to  tk^   Indian  Longwigt 

Though  the  young:  rnrtisn  wnm(«n  are  wii4  lo  prnstitut4!  their  bodi«4i  fortfam- 
pumptak  ami  nth«r  such  like  rtii<jri«««  I  ci>tiUl  iivvtfr  (lud  M^y  gntuutj  for  the  accu- 
iatiaii.  —  Btvtrijf^t  TiV^tnia  {17Q6),  Uook  III. 

A  Rniramori?  with  »  htimhirt!  iii  hiw  v»r^  fnr  a  pendiinl,  a  black  hiiwk  on  hi» 
occijiut  for  a  jtlume,  ijood  •tore  of  tofimpuihjtetitie  Wgirting  hb  I^it1e^»  hi*  bnw  In 
hand,  hh  quiver  at  hi*  Unrk,  with  *\x  tiaked  Indlnn  npntff*fliwh<**  at  hi«  hwU  tor 
hh  guard,  thinka  he  ia  all  oii«  with  King  Charlca. —  Wvoti^i  N^w  Enf/iand 
0634),  p  60.* 

And  tbttrt  Uie  fallen  chit'f  in  In  id, 
In  tasaeird  :^rh  of  •kins  Mrmycd, 
And  girdled  with  hit  tntmfiwn  hraid. 

WhittUr,  The  Funtrfit  Trtt, 

W^angan.  (Indian.)  On  the  rivers  of  Maine,  a  boat  used  chiefly  by 
lumbermen  for  carrying  provisions,  tooli,  &c. 

Among  (he  dait|r(fr»  fof  ttintWrinnj  in  Maint-],  where  \\U*  and  pmpiTh'nre  liaa- 
arded,  i*  that  m(  *"  ninnin;?  the  v*ftntp^n^'' — a  phra»c  well  undenitiMx]  on  th# 
river. —  Thf   Amtricniu  at  llifm^,  VoK   III.  p.  254« 

Among  fcenc^  like  the^  the  river^river  pifi»0e«  the  day.  Sueh  arc  the  V]et»- 
situdrs  of  life  for  him  who  rutu  the  wnntptn. —  finrper*»  Mitg*^  Vol.  XX.  p.  450. 

"Want  to  know.  Amoni?  the  most  comnioti  Ringnlarities  of  expression 
are  the  follnwinj?:  "I  should  ndmire  to  see  him/*  for  **I  ehould 
like  to  see  him;  **  *  /  want  to  know  !  "  and  **  Do  tell!  *'  both  exclara- 
iitions  of  siirpriae,  answering  to  our  **  Dear  me!  **  Theae  last,  how* 
ever,  are  rarely  heard  in  society  above  the  middling  class,  —  LyelV» 
S^!Cond  Vittiif  ch.  ix. 

Wapatoo.  A  tiarne  given  by  tlie  Oregon  Indians  to  the  bulb  of  the 
Sutjinaria  varitMU^  used  by  them  as  an  article  of  foodt 

Wapitt  {Ctrvu$  Canatfenxif.)  The  American  elk  or  stag.  From 
the  Cree  iVapitewt  **  grayish  "  or  "  pale  **  as  distinguished  from  the 
commou  roootte,  which  is  nearly  black. 

War.  Was-  Xcgro  dialect.  Sometimefi  a  corruption  of  '*  waa  *'  and 
**  were/' 

Warden.  A  town  officer  in  two  of  the  island  towns  of  Uliode  I#«land, 
New  Shareham»  and  Jamestown ,  with  similar  privileges  and  jurii- 
diction  within  his  town  that  justices  of  the  peace  have  throughout 
their  re8|>eotive  towns  and  counties. — Revised  StatuteM  of  Hkode 
htand, 

W^ar-Path.     A  march  to  battle,  warlike  expedition  of  the  Indians, 
The  Ix^nap^t  iMmUi  uot  go  to  tlie  icttr-ftttlh,  b«cati«e  Lhey  did  uot  think  it  well. 

When  on  the  war^nth,  more  than  <mSltiAry  care  In  taken  tc}  adoni  the  body^ 
and  the  procei*  of  painting  occupiea  a  oonBUleral4e  liai«.  *- AualMftV  Aih.  in  Ik^ 
Mockf  liiMfdaint^  p.  ^7. 
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The  hunters  walked  in  single  file,  following  their  leader,  like  Indians  on  a  war' 
path.  —  Afayne  Reid,  The  Buy-IIunttrt,  p.  254. 

This  calamity  threw  these  people  [the  Sioux]  into  such  a  state  of  gloom  and 
sndden  anger  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep  them  from  taking  the  war- 
paih.  —  Report  of  the  Commr.  of  Indian  Affain  for  1874,  p.  358. 

Warm-UB.  A  sort  of  roundabout  jacket  made  of  homespun  cloth,  and 
worn  without  buttons,  being  tied  across  the  body  by  the  lower  cor- 
ners.    (Dutch,  warmhuisy  a  warmer,  chaaffoir.) 

Warrant-Trying.    The  magistrate's  monthly  courts  at  the  cross-roads. 

Virginia. 
War-"WTioop.     The  Indian  cry  of  war;  a  yell  made  on  attacking  a 

foe. 

Ere  dark  pestilence 
Devoured  his  warriors,  — laid  his  hundreds  low, — 
That  Sachem*s  war-tchocp  roused  to  his  defence 
Three  thousand  bowmen.  —  Durfte^  Whatchetr,  Canto  III. 
The  red  men  say  that  here  she  walked 

A  thousand  moons  ago : 
They  never  raise  the  war-whoop  here, 
And  never  twang  the  bow.  —  Bryant. 
We  must  trust  to  the  experience  of  men  who  know  the  wa^'s  of  the  savages, 
and  who  are  not  often  backward  when  the  war-whoop  is  howled.  —  Cooper^  Lad 
of  the  Mohicans. 

Washing,  in  Wall  Street  slang,  is  where  one  broker  arranges  with 
another  to  buy  a  certain  stock  when  he  offers  it  for  sale.  The  bar- 
gain is  fictitious;  and  the  eff6ct,  when  not  detected,  is  to  keep  it 
quoted,  and,  if  the  plotters  buy  and  sell  the  stock  to  a  high  figure,  to 
afford  a  basis  for  hona  fide  sales.  —  Medhery^  Men  and  Musteries  of 
Wall  Street,  p.  138. 

From  the  spring  of  '58  to  'CO,  the  Stock  Board  slowly  recovered  its  old  tone. 
The  bear  element  was  in  its  glory.  Brokers  had  become  fearful  of  forced  quota- 
tions. Washing  h:id  become  a  con.««tant  trick  before  the  panic,  and  bids  were 
now  closely  scrutinized.  —  Ibid.,  p.  327. 

Wastage.     Tlie  accidental  waste  of  a  barrel,  box,  &c. 

"Watch  out.     Lo<^k  out.     *'  Watch  out  for  the  stage."     Pennsylvania. 

'Water-Dogs.  The  Western  name  for  various  species  of  salamanders, 
or  lizard-shaped  animals,  with  smooth,  shiny,  naked  skins;  some- 
times called  Water-puppies  and  Ground-puppies.  In  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Eastern  States,  they  are  called  Spring-keepers  and  Man- 
eaters. 

Water-Lot.     A  lot  of  building-ground  covered  by  water. 

An  act  passed  by  the  legislature,  ceding,  for  the  period  of  ninety-nine  years, 
all  the  right  and  interest  which  the  Slate  of  California  had  in  those  parts  of  the 
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ettv  ^«ll«4  (he  Benrti  and  ITaCer-X^tii,  provided  tluit  twrntj^-flvv  per  cent  of  ill 
moneyt  tbcrealKtr  arUiag  in  uny  wmv  from  the  ?ftle  or  other  diH|K>»itU»ri  of  tha 
Mid  proprrty  should  be  paid  ovor  by  the  city  to  the  Sut«.  —  Annttt»  if  San  Fi^afk' 
CMTtl,  p.  d!H, 

'Water-Oate.     See  Canada-Bice. 

Water-Privilege*  The  advantage  of  a  watyer-fttll  in  streams  sufficient 
to  raise  water  for  driving  water- wbeela,  or  a  place  affording  such 
advantage.  —  Webster, 

"Watar-Proof.  A  garment,  especially  an  outer  garment,  designed  to 
protect  from  rain.     Used  mostly  by  women.     See  Scutum. 

Water- Shed.  A  word  formed  in  imitation  of  the  German  Wasser- 
icf^eyie  (wat^r-divide),  to  denote  a  height  of  land  which  separates 
waters  flowing  in  different  directions;  better  termed  ^*  dividing 
ridge.*'     See  Dindt, 

TliecfPsL*  of  the  9«rpeniiii«9  tcnttr^edi  gradtinllydlverj^in^  (owardn  th«  Tejktlit 
where  tiicre  in  au  imptdipag  of  the  two  mA.H.*e.s  to  *uch  a  dci^rce  an  tfl  completely 
envelop  the  pUUi  — Lt,  Pntkc,  Pacijic  Raiimad  Rtpatt^  Vol.  VIL  p.  5. 

To  water  Stock  is  Ute  hydraulJe  employed  by  modern  managers  to 
double  the  quantity  of  a  fttock  without  improving  its  quality.  — 
Medbery.     See  Stock- Watering, 

Wat6r-177itch.  1.  A  person  who  pretends  to  have  the  power  of 
discovering  subterranean  springs  by  means  of  the  divining-rod, 
made  once  from  the  witch-hazel,  but  now  more  commonly  from  the 
peach-tree. 

Jn  many  parts  of  the  country,  not  a  well  is  dui^  without  a  previous 
consultation  with  a  neater- witch ;  and  one  who  attempts  to  run  coun- 
ter to  the  popular  delusion  is  in  danger  of  having  his  "  common 
sense  "  doubted. 
2.  An  aquatic  bird.     See  Dipper. 

177auregan.  (Ind,  wunnerjan^  fine,  showy.)  Noticed  by  Miss  Caul- 
kins  in  her  **  History  of  Norwich/'  and  by  Dr.  Bacon  in  his  ♦♦  His- 
torical Discourses,**  p.  311,  who  cit^s  Ruger  WilliJims^s  Key,  where 
it  means  well  or  good,  and  Eliot's  Bible,  Gen.  i.  10,  n  and  r  being 
interchang<-'d  dialectical ly.  The  word  is  still  local  in  and  about 
Norwich,  Conn. 

To  'wraz.    To  overcome  another,  or  surmount  a  difficulty  by  stratagem. 
The  Washington  corre^ipondent  of  the  **  N.  Y.  Herald,*'  March 
16,   1S7^»  in   speaking  of  the  sale  of  post-traderahips   by  Orville 
Grant,  the  President's  brother,  says:  — 

The  trader  st  Fort  Lincoln,  fburtng  rt'movsl,  Orrille  Grmnt's  clerk  at  Standing 
Hock  idviMd  him  to  tell  Grant,  '^he  can  wtuf  you." 
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Wax'Mjma;  (G^Dtis  MyrkaJ)  A  shrub*  of  wbtdi  there  are  Mrerml 
^mciw,  bearing  a  betrj  oorered  wilh  a  shiiuug  wax,  which  u  pre- 
pared lor  eommeroe  bjr  the  poor  people  along  the  Northern  lakes* 
Ako  called  Caiidleberry  MjrXle, 

WaS'FUat*  (Monotropa  uniflcra.)  A  peifectlj  white,  fieahj  plant, 
lookiog  &M  if  made  of  wax.  Before  the  fruit  matom,  the  heads 
are  bent  orer;  hence  the  name  **  Indian  Pipe." 

Waj*    Awaj.     Often  heard  in  good  aociety. 

Tbe  deaf  man  drove  them  wwy  off  from  ih«  Erber  mansion  into  a  vood.     Be 
dnrve  tlunoD^  llilt  wood,  .  *  .  teag  into  a  ^reen  dmle,  where  *  .  .  —  Cor.  K, 
Tribnme. 

W^aj^iriiig-Ttee.     See  HMU-Bwik. 

^KTaya,  for  wav,  distjuioe,  space.     A  verj  common  Tulgarhnn. 

It  'b  only  a  tittJe  nevxyji  down  to  lJi«  viUage. —  Marifarei^  p.  iSSi. 

Theresa  no  Two  Wajs  about  it,  t,  e.  the  fact  is  ja«t  ao,  and  not 
otherwifle.  A  Tulgarism  of  recent  origin,  equivalent  to  the  common 
phraae,  **  There  V  no  mkiake  ab^ml  £f,"  or  '*  It 's  jnst  as  I  tcU  yoo^ 
and  no  mw/aite." 

Jial  to,  jitt  to,  tinngerz  jou  are  joit  aboafi  hall  right,  aod  thereat  m9  Hm 
vo^f  a&cmt  it,  —  Sam  Sitck,  ltd  Ser ,  ch.  7. 

There  '»  mo  two  vaft  ahotd  tktU,  sir ;  hut  tfii*t  joa  surprised  to  tee  todi  a  fins 
population  ?--£ro/iMa»  Winitr  in  the  WtM. 

Weak  Fish.     See  SqueUague. 

Weak  Sister.     A  person  that  cannot  be  relied  upon. 

Tlte  rclielii  a»s«rt  that  the  Union  has  no  friecdB  at  the  Soath.    The 

i«  laiae.    There  are  white  Unioni«U  there,  hot  they  are  »eajt  juleri,  —  orenwed, 

terrorised,  tile  need.  —JV^.  Y.  Tribwut,  Dec..  1S6L 

Wearables.     Something  to  wear;  clothes. 

To  wear  the  Collar.     In  political  parlance,  to  be  subject  to  the  con- 

trol  of  another;  to  be  directed  in  political  matters. 
Weather.     **  Fine  weather  overhead  *^  means  a  clear  sky.    *'  We  are 

going  to  have  falling  weather,'*'*  means  we  are  going  to  have  raini 

BDow,  or  haiL     *'  He  *s  under  the  weather ^^^  is  a  figurative  expre^ 

sion,  meaning  badly  off;  in  straitened  circumstances. 
Weather-Breeder.    A  distant  cloud  portending  a  storm.    In  England, 

it  means  a  fine  day. — HatliwelL     '*  Dowse  the  top-gaUant  sail, 

boys.     See  that  wenther-breefier  ahead.** 
Wed.     Sumetiuies  vulgarly  used  for  weeded;  aa,  * ♦  He  wed  the  garden. '* 

Corap,  plead  for  pleaded. 

Weed.     A  comoion  term  for  tobocoo;. aSi'V^.  I^tu  tjiae  £i<  msdf** 
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Th<M«  itho  were  not  (lancinn^  were  ideated  Aroood  the  room,  ioiiic  smukJun; 
otlirr'*  rhcwinp  tfie  ieeed^  stilt  oth^m  drinking.  —  Mytttrttt  of  Ntw  iVrit,  p,  89. 

Ity  the  iiftjwiimnce  of  the  •Uirt'hitwmn  of  N»nic  inveterate  chewer?  of  lA«  Kfeetif, 
t  should  jud^  thejir  had  been  Mjuirtiog  tlieir  juice  in  ih«  Imx  of  a  uorth*«a8ter. 
£fti'irV  Seftntffu,  Vol*  III, 

Weedy-'Weedy.    A  plant  resetiibliiig  spinach,  tnuch  used  in  the  West 

WeeirU,  The  tiame  is  given  in  this  cooBtry  to  at  letist  six  diifereut 
kindB  of  ins^ct^,  two  of  wliich  are  inoth^,  two  Fire  flies,  aud  two  are 
beetles.  —  llarriHf  Insect  a  Injurious  to  Vegetation^  p.  IB. 

'WeU.  One  of  the  inofit  marked  peculiarities  of  American  speech  is 
tlie  U8I5  of  tlie  word  *♦  tcfAl  *'  at  the  beginning  of  sentences,  espe- 
cially in  ansi^etr  to  questional  Etiglisbtnen  have  told  me  tbut  they 
could  always  detect  an  American  hy  thia  use  of  Uie  word,  Mr. 
Lowell,  50  thoroughly  comprehends  the  various  shaden  of  it«  mean* 
ing»  by  thf  manner  in  which  it  is  pronounced,  that  we  aviul  ourselves 
of  Ilia  remarks  upon  it;  **  Put  before  such  a  phrase  aa  *  How  d  'e 
do  ?  *  it  is  commonly  short,  atid  has  the  B<juijd  of  wxtt ;  bnt»  in  reply, 
it  is  deliberative,  and  the  vaiiouw  shades  of  meaning'  whicli  can  be 
conveyed  by  dilference  of  intonation,  and  by  prfdong^ing  or  abbre- 
viatlng«  I  should  vainly  attempt  to  describe.  I  have  tieard  ooa^ahl^ 
wahtt  ahi,  wdi,  and  something  nearly  approaching  the  soimd  of  le  in 
Me,  Sometimes  before  *  I  *  it  dwindles  to  a  mere  ^;  as,  *  1  7  dun  no/  ** 
**  A  friend/'  continues  Mr,  T^^welL  **told  me  that  he  once  heard 
five  *  wetla^*  like  pioneers,  precede  the  answer  to  an  inquiry  alxiut 
the  price  of  land.  The  first  was  the  ordinary  truly  in  deference  to 
custom;  the  second,  the  long,  perpending  ooahl,  with  a  falling 
inflection  of  the  voice;  the  Uiird^  the  same,  but  with  the  voice  ris- 
ing, as  if  in  despair  of  a  conclusion,  into  a  plaintive,  nasal  whin^; 
the  fourth,  wuih,  ending  in  the  »s[iirat**  of  a  sigh;  ami  thnn,  fifth, 
came  a  short,  sliarp  «vi/,  showing  that  a  conchision  had  l»eeu 
reai*hed/*  — Poetical  Workt^  Int.  to  Bigtow  Papers,  Hou,^vhold  EiiiUon^ 
p.  221, 

When  Zekle  went  a  courting  Iluldy,  the  fair  one,  meeting  him 
at  tlie  door,  said :  — 


**  You  wane  to  lee  my  pa,  T  %*p(mo  ?  '* 
•♦  Walti  .  .  .  no,  .  .  ,  I  come  de«igo!a'/*  - 

*'  To  ioe  my  ma  ?    She  '»  « prink  Ha'  clothes 
Agin  to-iDorror's  ir'nin'/'  —  Ibid. 


tto  live.     1,  lu  easy  circumstances;  well  olf. 
I  English  origin. 
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I  wanted  to  see  how  these  NortbeTners  could  buy  owr  cotton^  curry  it  horar, 
manufacture  it,  bring  it  bm-k^  jiml  ft«ll  it  for  half  nothing  j  and,  in  the  mean  lime, 
be  teeli  to  Uvt^  and  make  money  t>cside«»  —  Cfocketty  Tour. 

2-  In  New  Enf^limd,  a  catit  phrii!?fi  to  denote  a  person  in  that 
state  of  intoxication  in  which  lie  drivejji  dull  care  away,  and  fancies 
himself  at  the  top  round  of  fortune's  Lvdtler* 

Wench.  In  the  United  States^  this  word  lk,  except  by  the  vulgar, 
applied  only  to  hlack  women  and  girls. 

The  blushing  mom  at  length  came  travelling  up  from  the  on<?nt»l  clime^  and 
Rowed  tiic  earth  vriib  jKarl*  and  (iiamondsf,  that  glittered  y|iou  llu'  dark  huMim  of 
flight  |}k«  jewels  opon  the  brow  uf  an  Ethiapiau  wench.  —  Xfout's  Stinmm4,  Vol,  ItL 
p.  111. 

Wendigo.     Among  the  Northern  Indians,  a  hobgt>h!in. 

**The«!e  Monta^nai*  think/'  continued  Fiern?,  **that  the  \Veiidi^oe§  ar«  gUnl 
cannibal.i,  twenty  and  thirty  ft^et  hi^jli.  They  think  that  thry  ran  live  on  huniati 
flesh,  and  that  many  Indian^  whijt  hav«  gt^ne  hunting,  and  have  never  afterwards 
been  heanl  of,  have  been  devcmred  by  the  Wendiifou.^'  *—  Hind'i  Exphr,  ofLat^ 
raditr^  Vol.  1,  p,  &9. 

Schoolcraft,  in  '*  Algic  Researches/*  met  it  ions  the  belief  of  tli^e 
Western  tribes  in  these  Wfm/lgnes.  In  tlte  Red  River  country  is 
the  Windeffo^  or  Cannibal  Lake,  so  called  from  au  unnatural  d  ed 
committed  by  a  band  of  Ojibways.  A  band  of  forty,  unable  co  pn>- 
cure  furnl,  tieurly  f>eriiihed  by  famine.  The  survivors  lived  ujion  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  companions.  —  llind'H  Canadian  Ejcphrinff  Exp,, 
VoL  L  p.  64. 

Went,  Sometimes  used  by  uneducated  persona  for  pone,  **  Let  her 
went "  is  a  common  shtng  expression.  "  Yesterday  was  Good- 
Friday,  and  you  should  have  went  to  church.*'  Pegge  includes  it 
among  the  Loudon  vulgarisms. 

Werowance.  Among  the  Indians  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  the 
nani*^  by  which  the  hi^ad  chief  was  ktmwu. 

In  ***uiK  plaeen  of  thv  country  [  Viripiiia],  one  ontdy  town  beloofrelh  to  the  gtiv« 
eminent  of  a  IVintatu  «r  chiefc  Lord;  in  other  some,  two  or  three;  in  same,  «ix, 
eij^htt  or  more ;  the  j^reatest  Wintftm  thM  yet  we  hjid  deal  in  (T  with  had  but  eighteen 
iDwne»  ill  hift  govemm+'nt.  —  IJariot^  Ntwfuund-land  of  Virtjinia  (1590),  p.  25. 

When  a  Wtrowanct  dieth,  his  eldest  sonue  suceed.*»j  «nd  after  hira  the  »erond^ 
and  M)  the  re*t,  each  for  tht'tr  livc!!,  and  when  all  the  nonnes  are  dead,  then  the 
»onttes  of  the  H^enNPance'f  tldeat  daughter  ahaJt  fuceecde  —  A  Rtlaiion  of  Mnry^ 
lami{\mh),  p.  dS. 

Weet.     The  Western  States  of  the  American  Union,  esjKcially  thdse 
lying  to  the  west  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina, 
The  enterprising,  ing^nioas,  and  indomitable  North :  the  tub»lantial  an^  m^^ 
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rnt'Uily  cxpondinft,  ind  ilmftrt  boiitilli^**  ll^*it{  the  trdcnt,  genial,  »n«l  liospi- 
tmhUf  South,  ^l  have  tnveried  them  till.  —  8p«:tcA  of  E.  Et^rett,  JuJy  5,  1858. 

WeBtemer;     A  native  or  r^aiderit  of  the  West. 

Wetttern  Reserve.  A  name  fomjerly  given  to  a  tract  of  country 
reaerved  by  the  State  of  Conuei'ticnt,  at  thf*  time  of  tlie  cession  of 
the  Xorlli-west  Territory  to  the  Un it<^d  Statea*  hi  1S(M>,  jurisdic- 
Uon  over  tliis  tract  was  i*elinquished  ti^  the  Federal  Government,  the 
StAte  rei^rvin^  tho  right  to  the  soil  and  di^^^posing  of  it  in  small 
lots  to  settlers  (from  which  sales  she  obtained  her  musrnificent 
Bchool-fund),  while  the  Indian  titles  to  the  rest  of  the  soil  wfre 
Ixingbt  ii|i  by  the  General  Government.  — TFAce/crV  Dictionary. 

WeBt-Polxitex.  A  stutlent,  a  graduate  of  the  U.  S  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point* 

LtJ£t?TKX A?f T  CwAKLita  H .  —  The  brilUaut  charf<:e  of  thia  yanng  Wwf- 

Painter,  tltmng^h  F»irfiix  C'nurt-Honae  [villftg?]   —  N,  Y.  TrUmnt, 

To  wet.  "  Have  you  «w  that  new  coat."  A  hint  to  **  treat.**  Grme 
has  bceeraffe.,  as  drink  demanded  of  any  one  having  a  new  suit  of 
cloth  en.  —  Cltufsical  Die* 

To  whale.  L  To  thrash;  to  beat.  Colloquial  with  m  and  in  the 
north  of  England.     **  Whale,**  **  wallop.'* 

2.     Usually  to  whale  awat/.     To  talk  vehemently  j  to  harangue. 

Prolpwuttr  Stulibms  in  alwava  *  trhuHn'  ntcntf  about  the  t!i|^ntty  of  la^tnr,  and 
liM  been  dctlverio*  a  coutm  o*  le^tnrea  on  the  »tibj«ct.  —  Widotff  BtdoU  Pa^rt, 
p.  980. 

1  wiuit  to  Ba|jrt»t  loeetinpf.  The  eMcr,  a*  UBual,  \thaled  nttoy  throuf^h  hii 
no«o,  tluiniped  the  dv»k.  and  trcnt  over  Airnl  over  the  satiio  thinf;«  without  ever 
tiiBking  lh<*  niovt  rcmoU  approach  to  any  thing  lik«  Ui«  ibadow  of  au  idea.  — 

Their  nuifttfr*  ran  cnn«  >fn,  and  Ith'k  Vm,  nnd  ipa/«  *em, 
An'  they  notice  it  less  an  i\w  »*»«  did  to  Dnlaatn. 

J,  R.  Lfunll^  Biglow  Pfiptrt,  I,  p.  W. 
Wlialer.     A  h\g,  strapping  fellow. 

"H«  "»  «  tchaltr  /'*  »aid  Rory  t  **  but  hit  fact  U  mighty  Httic  for  till  body  and 
]«§f^.**  —  Gtf^Tfiin  SrrnfSi  p.  18i. 

Wballns.     A  lathing;  a  heating. 

But  it  \n  po<i«iMe  that  wi*  mny«  at  some  rutiir*  time  g«  to  war  wUh  Enifbuid, 
ber  writcri«  »ui\  itpakoni  having  iipoken  di^imra^ingh'  of  U5  whiJH  twr  nrtorn, 
half  (>ay  tifTinjr*,  ajid  other  iraveUinK  i^cntrv,  carry  ibcir  heads  mtlicr  high  in 
passing  throuj^h  our  routilrVt  —  for  which  "  arn^;cant  *'  tkmeauor  wt  are  bound  to 
gtv€  her  a  whnVmtj!  —  jV.  Y.  THbttne^  Aug.,  1847. 

Whansdooclla.     A   humorougly   imaginary  creature,    who^e  precise 
naturct  form»  and  attributes  are  left  to  every  one*H  individual  fancy. 
Where  thr  Hon  nmrvth  atid  the  whanfftloodte  moumerh  for  her  fif*l-boni.  —  The 
Sorp  «ifa  Thxmemd  S§nmff§. 
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Whap !    An  interjectimi  eicprewTe  of  &  sudden  blow,  lQc«  tcAiiri'  / 

Bat  s  dav  of  pAtinrDt  b  oomnis;  andi  if  the  mooer  ftiaH  foqrtKeoCBiB^  out 
coiD»  •  Kandoliib  writ,  and  wAi^  ffot*  jwa  mootj  i»d  IHicity.  —  OvoM** 

I  baipui  td  tbiiik  •snokio*  w«m't  •»  bad  afte?  all,  when  cAtfp  went  my  dgv 
Hgtit  nttt  of  my  moutb  iqio  my  boiaai. — Bam  Siick  m  En^amdt  di.  t. 

To  whap  over.     To  knock  over.     New  England. 

Whapper  or  'Wliopper.     Aoy  thing  uncsommonly  large;  a  monrtnyitB 

lie,     Tbb  word  b  prcnriDcial  in  various  parts  of  England,  and  b 

common  with  u», 

^  Do  roil  caII  tbem  Urge  tiimipa  ?  '* 

**  Why,  ye^.  tbey  ak  coovidermbly  Urg«/* 

**Tltey  miy  be  m  for  turnip,  but  Ibey  sre  nothing  to  mn  onion  I  mw  the  other 

*'  And  bow  Iftrgv  wu  the  onion  ?  " 
"  Ob,  a  monit«r !  it  weigbed  forty  poundt/* 
'*  Forty  potimlA  I  *' 

•*  Tea:  we  !ot»k  i»ff  the  layer*,  and  the  ttJtteentb  layer  went  completely  round 
a  demijohn  that  held  four  gallons!  " 
"  What  a  *rhfipptr  !  " 
**you  don't  mean  to  aay  thai  I  lie  ?** 

"Oh,  lio!  wliot  a  wht/pper  of  an  onion,  I  mean/*  — N.  F.  Spirit  oftht  Times* 
Before  you  ]it%  Urtithrun,  make  up  your  minds  to  g«  it  strong ;  for  a  little  cal- 
low flb  standi*  hut  a  ^mall  chance  amrmif;  the  big  vhftpptn  that  are  let  loose  now- 
•Hlay*.    A»  my  friend  Pope  might  have  Mid:  — 

A  little  lying  la  a  dangerouj  tliingr: 

Qo  your  whole  len^h,  or  nuinsr  make  a  iiprtng. 

JJose'*  St  mum*,  VoK  1.  p-  01, 

Wliappcr-Jaw.     A  protniding  under-jaw;  »o  wkapper-Jawtd, 
Whapping  ur  Whopping.     Very  large. 

We  *vf  got  only  one  crib,  and  that  *■  a  wkappin!'  one  too.  —  Mnjor  Downintf*M 
ieffrn,  p-  ft7* 

A  whdf^in*  hiic  pan  of  miuh  stood  tn  the  centre  of  the  table,  and  a  targe  pan 

of  milk  bp»idc  it,  with  lot*  of  com-brt*ad  and  butter  —  Jii>bb^  SquttUr  Lij't^  p.  61, 

A  few  yit'ani  o^o,  tchnpping  great  f(Ieev€»  and  big  antecedeiitii  were  all  tlie  rA|^ ; 

and  wbit  e  funny  figure  our  belles  did  then  cut  I  —  Dmtj'^  Sermons^  Vul.  Ill*  p.  3L 

"Wharf-Boat,  On  the  Western  rivers,  the  height  of  the  wuter  w  so 
viiiiuble  Uiitt  a  fixed  wharf  would  1>e  usjek^^is.  In  its  place  h  used 
a  rectaripular  float,  in  part  covered,  for  the  reception  of  gcxxU*  or 
for  a  dram-shop.  It  is  generally  aground  on  the  shore  side,  and  ia 
entered  by  a  platik  or  movable  platform.     This  is  a  wharf-b&cU. 

WTiarf-Rata,     L  Rate  that  inhabit  wharves. 

2.  Till  eves  that  infe**t  tJje  wharves  of  seaport  towns. 

To  wharf  up.     To  hank  up,  pile  agaiustf  as  earth  around  an  under- 
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Wharvea.  Mr*  Pickering  notices  this  farm  of  the  plural  of  icharf^  as 
peculiar  to  Americaas.  The  English  say  wkarfg.  In  the  Colony 
and  Province  Laws  of  Maitsachit^t'tt'?,  Mr.  Pickering  saya  he  oh- 

Brveti  the  plural  wharfs  (or  wharjts)  as  late  as  the  year  1735;  but 

Iter  that  period  the  form  wharves  is  used, 

'Wbatcheer.  The  shibboleth  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  When  Roger  Williams,  the  founder  of  thia  ancient  colonj, 
pushed  his  way  from  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  IS^JO,  thmiigh 
the  wildemew,  he  embarked  in  a  cauLX*  with  five  others,  on  Sekouk 
River,  and  landed  near  the  pre^^ent  site  of  the  city  of  Providence. 
As  the  party  approached  the  Mhore,  tliey  were  nalnted  by  a  company 
of  Indians  with  the  friendly  int-errogation  of  "^  Whatcheare  Nefopf  ** 
a  common  English  phra?*©,  whicli  they  had  learned  from  the  colo- 
nists, equivalent  to  the  modern  How  do  you  do  ?  and  meant  by  the 
natives  as  Welcome!  —  Ke^  to  Indian  Language  (164S),  p.  1. 

It  is  amusing  to  sec  to  what  objecto  thia  word  Wkatchetr  ia  ap- 
plied, in  Rhode  Island,  not  one  of  which  baa  the  least  connection 
with  it. 

The  cove  where  Uie  party  landed  is  called  **  WhaivhEur  Cove/' 
which  term  is  also  applied  to  the  lands  adjacent.  Then  there  is  iu 
Providence  a  '*  Whatcheer  Bank/*  a  *'  Whatckcer  Church,"  **  What- 
cheer  hoteU."  a  '*  Whafcheer  Inmirance  Company/*  a  *^  Whatcheer 
Hall,**  a  **  Whttfch€€r  Building,*^  and,  last  of  all,  a  ''  Whatcheer 
Lager  Beer  Saloon  t  "  A  recPiitly  formed  association  in  Provi- 
deuce  alao  chriiiteued  their  ground  for  rifle-shf Mating  the  "  Whttcheer 
Park/*  a  most  ridiculous  term,  which  we  think  the  association  has 
aince  dropped  for  the  beautiful  and  sonorous  name  of  *'  Narrutjanaett 
Park.'' 

Judge  Durfee,  a  Rhotle  Isliind  \v}fA^  bus  rendered  tliia  event  memo- 
rable by  an  interesting  poem,  entitled  ''  Whatcheer^  or  Roger  Williams 
in  Banishment."     Iu  describing  the  landing  of  his  hero,  he  says:  — 

And  fttraig'ht  itte  kmdiing  worth  btiritt  on  his  ear, 

Their  ftlioiiUt,  embodied,  sought  the  joyous  »ky 
With  open  ariiift,  and  greeting  of  Wkntchttr! 

Lined  Jill  the  i^hotes  mid  l>aiik%  and  Htifumit^  high. 
Whntcherr!  Whotchftr!  refunded  far  and  n^ar* 

Whifehetr!  Whaichter  !  the  holtoir  woodi  reply; 
•  Wha$ehter!  Whatcheer!  swelln  the  exulting  fjjales, 

Sweeps  o'er  the  laughing;  hillfl  and  tiembles  through  tho  rilea. 

The  Indians  of  Maryland  are  said  to  have  used  the  expression 
kei-ichiUop^  meaning  *'  How  do  you  do  ?  '* 
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KeJdcknitop  the  heathen  cry'd : 
How  18  it,  Tom,  my  friend  replyM. 
Cook,  The  Sot-weed  Factor,  or  Voyage  to  Maryland  (1708),  p.  11,  with 
note  on  the  word. 

"What  for  a  is  frequently  used  by  Pennsylvanians,  instead  of  **  What 

kind  of  a,"  in  asking  questions.    It  is  a  literal  translation  of  the 

German  idiom,  **  Was/Ur  em.** 
To  wheaL    To  swell. 

The  father  discovered  a  gainsome  expression  of  face.  .  .  .  His  cheeks  ti^eaUd 

and  puffed,  and  through  his  lips  his  laughter  exposed  his  white  teeth.  —  Margaret, 

p.  10. 

Wheat  and  Indian.  A  mixture  of  wheat  flour  and  the  meal  of  Indian 
corn. 

"Wheaton.  To  wheaton  t7,  among  the  West  Point  cadets,  is  to  play 
sick.  The  term  is  derived  from  the  name  of  old  Dr.  Wheaton, 
U.  S.  A.,  long  stationed  at  West  Point. 

'Wheelbarrow-Boat  A  steamboat  vrith  a  stem-wheel,  used  on  some 
of  the  Western  rivers,  as  well  as  in  Canada  and  Oregon.  See  Stem- 
Wheel, 

Wlieel-Horse.  An  intimate  friend;  one's  right-hand  man;  a  lead- 
ing man.     Western. 

It  is  probable  that  the  only  man  put  forward  by  the  Republican's  teheel^onet 
of  Illinois  for  high  appointment  under  President  Hayes  will  be  the  Honorable 
John  A.  Ugan.  —  Lett,  in  N.  Y.  Ti-ibune,  Feb.  26,  1877. 

"Wheeling.  The  act  of  conveying  on  wheels,  or  driving  a  wheeled 
vehicle.  It  is  good  or  bad  vjheeling^  according  to  the  state  of  the 
roads. 

It  is  mid-winter  still,  and  there  is  snow  on  the  ground ;  but  the  sleighing  is 
not  as  t^ood  as  it  was,  and  the  state  of  the  streets  admits  wheeling.  —  The  Upper 
Ten  Thousand,  p.  30. 

At  the  North-west,  wheeling  is  synonymous  with  hauling. 
Wlieels.     To  "grease  the  wheels,"  to  furnish  money  necessary  for 

the  accomplishment  of  an  object. 
Whelk.     A  wale;  a  sore;  a  swelling;  a  pustule. 

The  Nein"o  had  been  most  unmercifully  beaten;  that  he  was  but  one  whelk 
from  his  neck  to  his  ankles.  — Richmond  Enquirer,  Jan.,  1862. 

Wlietsaw.  The  White-breasted  Nut-hatch  {Sitta  Canadensis)  is  so 
called  in  Pennsylvania,  from  the  resemblance  its  tones  sometimes 
bear  to  the  whetting  of  a  saw,  —  Xuttall. 

Wliich  is  "What.  "It  is  fun  of  a  different  sort  ichich  is  what  does 
harm."  —  The    Congregational ist,   May,    1877.      It  is   not   easy  to 
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fiten  &ut  ^m  remrtrkjible  expression.      **  Which  is  which** 
plains  iUelf »  aa  ordinarily  heanL     So  does  even  the  **  but  whftt  *' 
tor  **  that,"  «tCM  as  **  I  daii*t  kiiow  but  what." 

Whlffie-Tree,  The  bar  on  winch  the  tracer  of  a  dragging  horae  are 
hookod,  and  by  which  he  draws  his  load*  In  England,  called  s 
whippU-tree,  —  HalHwtlL     It  is  better  known  as  a  BwingU-trte. 

Wtd^  and  Tory.  During  the  war  of  the  American  Revolutioni  the 
terms  Whig  and  Tonj  were  applied,  —  the  former  to  those  who  sup- 
ported the  Revohitionary  movement,  the  latter  to  the  royalistSi  or 
UiOKC  who  afihered  tt;»  the  Briti8h  govfrnment.  Tory  waa  then  a 
stigma  of  the  most  reproachful  kind. 

WliigB  and  Democrats.  It  is  very  difficult  to  jopre  a  predftef  accurate, 
and  Ratisfactory  definition  of  the  principles  dlsliuctivHy  held  by 
the  two  great  political  parties  into  whicli  the  population  of  the 
American  Union  is  divided,  —  one  popularly  styling  itself  the 
Democratic y  the  other  the  Whiti  party.  In  j^oint  of  fact^  the  satiri- 
cal definition  of  the  out$  and  the  tm  would  not  be  vert/  far  out  of 
the  way;  for  the  doctrines  of  government  and  legislation  theoreti- 
cally advanced  by  the  Democratic  party^  wlien  out  of  power,  are  not 

I  radically  diverge  from  those  nf  the  H7/iV/,<r  in  the  same  eondition, 

I  are  the  practices  of  either,  when  in  power,  from  their  professions* 
As  times  change,  and  circum<4tances,  the  demands  or  wishes  of 
these  parties  chatige  also;  so  that  what  was  Whig  doctrine  in  1830 
may  be  Dvmorrnfic  d«.K;trine  in  1850,  and  vice  versa. 

Th*'  nominal  distinctions,  some  y^^arn  ago,  were,  on  the  Whig  side, 
a  Protective  Tariff,  a  National  Bank,  Division  of  the  Frooeeds  of 
the  Tublic  Lands  among  all  the  Stoites,  and  the  duty  of  the  General 
Government  to  carry  on  works  of  Public  Improvement^  such  as 
Canatn,  Roads,  Iko. 

The  Democrats  were  for  Free  Trade,  no  connection  of  the  govern* 
ment  with  Banking,  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  among  the  States  in  which  the  lands  lie,  and  non-iuteiference 
by  the  government  with  internal  improvements. 

But  all  these  questions  have  rarely  l>eeu  Itrought  to  the  practical 
test.  Absolute  free  trade  has  ever  lM.*e[j  impracticalde,  because  it 
wonld  deprive  the  goremmeut  of  the  revenue  derived  from  im|.iosts. 
The  government  has  always  beeu  obliged  to  carry  on  mmm  kind  of 
financial  operations,  differing  more  in  name  than  in  reality  from  a 
system  of  banking  considered  as  a  mnans  of  supplying  a  currency. 
The  public  lands  have  rarely  yielded  any  proceeds  beyond  the  wants 
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of  the  government.  And  the  only  real  question,  fairlj  at  iasQe« 
has  been  that  of  improvenient  in  ]iublic  works. 

The  Democrats  popularly  charg-e  upon  the  WTiigs  a  desire  to 
strengthen  and  centralize  the  National  Government,  declaring 
thenmelv&s  to  be  in  favor  rather  of  strengthening  the  local  gtovem- 
meiits  of  the  several  State*!,  and  of  limitintr,  as  far  as  constitution- 
aliy  possible t  the  agency  of  the  National  Government,  or  gov^jmnient 
of  the  Union ;  but  in  practice  the  Dernocratie  party  is  ready  enough 
to  a.'isume  power  for  the  General  Government  when  any  thing  is  to 
be  gained  by  so  doing;  and  in  thia,  as  in  moi?t  other  instances,  the 
difftirence  between  the  two  parties  lies  rather  in  words  than  in 
deeds. 

The  Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  popularly  charge  upon  the  Derao- 
crats  an  undue  degree  of  sabs^jniency  to  the  Executive,  especially 
since  the  elevation  of  General  Jacks<:>n  to  the  presidency  in  1829; 
and  thin  uhijirge  seems  tr»  have  more  fountlatitm  in  trnth.  It  ia  cer- 
tain, lit  idl  events,  that  the  three  Democratic  pi-esident'i,  Jackson, 
Van  Buren,  and  Polk,  have  found  a  more  zealous  and  nnscrupuloiis 
support  in  questionable  meii^ures  than  was  ever  given  to  a  Whig 
president,  or  indeed  to  any  of  their  predecessors. 

Perhapii,  on  the  whole,  it  may  lie  tndy  said  that  the  main  prac- 
tical difference  between  the  Whhfit  and  Lkm&eratu  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  latter  give  a  more  unliesitating  and  thorough -going  support 
to  all  measures  which  involve  the  question  of  paily- measures,  which 
become,  by  any  means,  party  tests,  whether  emanating  from  the 
Executive  or  adopted  by  liim  under  impulse  from  his  adherents.  — 
[X  Inmnn,  1848.] 

WMggiflm  or  'Whlggery.  Whig  principles;  the  doctrines  of  the 
Whig  party*  These  words  have,  in  the  United  States,  lost  their 
original  opprobrious  meaning,  and  are  frequently  used  by  the  Whigs 
themselves  in  sjxjaking  of  their  doctrines. 

Profe^flor  Amaiut  Walker  here  cacne  forward,  and  paid  they  all  stood  tnfjether 
upon  th«  same  platform^  and  he  ht.d  heard  too  much  of  Whit/fftrif  about  their 
prftcwdinprf  alrently;  and,  a*  they  stood  upon  a  broad  platform,  he  as  ft  r^^mocrat 
prote«:t€^1  againfit  their  throwing  in  mi  much  Whi^fftry,  and  enlenftiniii);;  them 
about  Gen.  TayIoT'«i  white  Iiorse.  —  Rep.  qf<t  Frrtf-mif  CtrnvtiUivn  at  W^rcttttrt 
l!a»i,,June28',  1S48. 

The  Whif^  in  Boston  see  by  the  movement  in  Kew  York,  and  by  accounts 
from  Obi*i,  that  there  is  A^thftTrce,  nt  lenjit,  of  Gene rnl  Taylor  heinjif  vigorously 
opp«»sed  by  ftome  int;n  of  undoubted  IVhifffftiy  In  influential  Siatos.  ^ — l^Utt 
/rom  Btfitun,  in  N.  Y.  Utmld,  June  21,  1848. 

WliUe,  for  tiil,     *'  SUy  while  I  come/*  instead  of.  Stay  till  I  oome. 
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To  "^hip  the  Cat.  I  can  ^re  no  othor  explatmtiou  of  the  phrase 
than  U»  f|unte  the  followiiig^  pa^^sag-e  by  Mr.  GcKxlrich,  who.  in  de- 
icribiiig  the  early  customs  of  New  Enprlami  Raysj  — 

Twfr^  «  vpir,  the  tiilor  came  ta  the  hou^«  and  f«Kricnt<Kl  tUt"  $cmi-«tinH«l  «tiick 
of  clothr>«  for  ihe  male  members*  Uiu  b«ing  cAlIed  trkif/pint/  thr  etU,  —Urmini*' 
eM^«^  Vol.  I,  p,  74. 

Mr-  Hurt  mlld^  shoe**,  n  trndc  he  prosecuted  in  nn  hi nc rat injt  manner  from 
bouao  ti)  ttoimCf  ^' §i>hipfnnf/  tht  r/it,'*  ntv  it  vriu  termed^  —  Jwiftt  Afftrffattt,  t:h>  Hi. 

To  wliip  the  DevO  around  a  Stump.    To  make  falne  exctuies  to  one's 

iielf  ami  othera  for  ilojii^  what  one  like^. 

Wbili]  Mr.  .TniiM  h  (fejKTibing  hh»  wniitf  in  the  mnne^*  line,  and  t<*)ling-  ihm 
presiilent  how  "  lie^r  rlimugh''  he  in*  that  officer  In  carryinjj  tni  a  mental  aiJdi- 
tjon,  jt  may  be  after  ihi»  manner:  *' Jonei,  you're  a  clever  fellow,  but  Smith 
leUs  mv  j'ou  iirprng^ap'tj  in  a  i'n«l-«tork  upemtton,  I  hav«t  H«?nrd  nls«  (hat  ynu 
liave  iH'ttii  dalibhtiii:  in  Erie.  Tliere  Is  a  want  uf  candor  now,  I  peri*eive,  in  the 
•tAlamant  of  your  alFairs.  There,  ytm  are  now  vhippiny  iht  dtril  urouml  the 
ttmmpt  1  N?e  hi»  foot**— JV.  T.  EpttUnrf  J^ittt^  1857. 

^Whiskey.     L      fVhiskttf  straiffht  \a  the  pure,  unciilubed  liquor, 

Down  in  a  ^imall  Palmetto  State,  the  curious  one*  may  find 

A  rippinjEt,  f*!'«rinji(  gentUnnan  of  an  uncommon  kind; 
A  Mai^f^enn^,  swjigi^crina:,  »ort  of  a  chap,  who  Inken  hi*  rrAijtry  ^|^r^^iffhi^ 

Aud  fret|uenily  cojidemns  hi*  eye«i  lo  that  ultimate  ven^^anee  which  a  ctergyman, 
of  h\igh  utRndinf^  ha^  aasured  mu»t  lie  a  tiiiiner'i  fate., — 
Thi«  South  Carolina  ^utleman,  one  of  the  present  time*  —  Comie  Song, 

When  ll*>n  Frank  P.  Bkir,  then  Democratic  candidate  for  Vire-Prc!i»dent  of 
thp  t*nitr'd  StAte?,  declart-d,  i"  a  njMtech  from  th*?  utop^  of  the  Manhattan  Club, 
that  ilie  mnin  plunk  in  the  l»emocrattc  pliilfann  wa.-*  trhiUfj/ Atntitjht,  ho  pmHably 
shocked  a  few  of  hia  more  orthodox  and  reufH'Clahle  hearem*  —  iV.  Y.  Timt*^ 
March  7.  1872. 

Boiii*bon  whinkey.  it  is  known,  is  the  beat  article,  being  made  of 
rye»  which  see. 
A  man  who  had  been  drinking  freely  rnshed  into  a  bar-room^  — 

Who  wa«  thinkin'  and  Thtnkhi'  and  thifiktn*. 

And  etir*in'  him'M>|f  and  hin  fate. 
And  ended  hi*  thinkin*  «»  URUtl, 

By  ordcrin'  a  bourbon  ftntirfht,  ^-  The  B<iir-t«ndet''§  Song, 

2.  Strnltjht  Whisk^if  means  the  liquor  npon  which  the  excise  duty 
hm  been  paid.  Crooked  tt»/<tali»y  ia  that  on  which  by  frauds,  or  by 
the  connivance  of  government  inspectjor»,  the  payment  of  duty  has 
been  evaded.  Immen(*e  quantities  of  the  latter  w*ere  distilled  at  8t. 
Louis,  Chicago,  and  othei'  Western  cities,  in  1872-75,  by  which  the 
government  was  defrauded  out  of  millions  of  dollars.  Several  dis- 
tillt*rs  tvnd  governnient  ofEcials,  being  cnnvieted  of  these  frauds^  were 
heavily  fined  aud  sentenced  to  State  prisons. 
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In  the  McKee  trial,  the  manager  of  the  Bingham  St  Loois  distillery  testified 
to  the  general  operations  of  the  ring,  the  amounts  of  crooked  whiskey  mhdt  hj 
their  house,  tlie  sums  of  money  paid  to  the  ring  fund,  and  the  special  assessments 
for  the  alleged  purpose  of  buying  off  the  revenue-officers,  and  to  prevent  seizures. 
N.  Y.  Times,  Jan.,  1876. 

Half  a  dozen  whiskey-dealers  were  arrested  yesterday,  and  held  to  bail  to 
answer  a  charge  of  neglecting  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  law  with  reference 
to  the  payment  of  taxes.  These  dealers  had  received  a  large  amount  of  whbkey 
from  the  West,  and  it  is  suspected  that  they  have  been  aiding  the  Western  dis- 
tillers in  putting  the  **  crooked''  liquor  upon  the  market  —  A'.  Y.  Tribtme^  Jan., 
1876. 

The  three  witnesses  from  Chicago  who  are  to  testify  relative  to  the  crooked- 
whiskey  business  a«  carried  on  in  New  York  have  arrived  here,  and  under  direc- 
tion of  Attorney  Bliss  go  before  the  grand  jury  to-day.  The  books  of  several 
whiskey  firms  in  this  city,  it  is  stated,  have  been  recently  seized.  — Philadelphia 
Press. 

Alfred  Bevis,  distiller,  testified  that  Joyce  showed  him  the  Sylph  dispatch 
from  Babcock,  in  December,  1874,  and  that  his  understanding  from  it  was  that 
the  revenue  agents  were  not  coming,  and  on  the  strength  of  the  infonnatkm 
preparations  were  made  to  run  crooked.  —  N.    Y.  Herald, 

"WhiBkey-Bloat.  A  person  bloated  from  drinking  whiskey.  **  Pri- 
vate pilferers,  the  whiskey-bloats j  the  bullies  in  Ward  elections." 
Cincinnati  Com.  Adv. 

Wliiakey-Jack.  A  name  for  the  Blue  Jay  (Gamtlus  cn.sfatus).  Can- 
ada and  part«  of  Sew  England.  The  name  is  a  comiption  of  the 
Indian  Ouishcatchan.  See  Relation  de  la  Nouvelle  France,  1634, 
ch.  iv. 

Tlie  ir/</.«/:fy-,/<icit  is  numerous  on  the  ridge,  and  in  the  spruce  swamp  were 
several  ravens.  —  HiruTs  Canadian  and  Red  Hirer  Exp  ,  Vol.  1.  p.  51. 

"Whiskey-Mill.  In  California  and  the  Far  West,  a  i^^rog-shop;  a 
grocery  where  -whiskey  is  sold. 

Piatt  City  consists  of  one  fair  hotel,  several  small  boardinir-honses  for  opera- 
tives, several  warehouses,  as  many  stores,  and  al)out  forty  u-ln'^key-mills,  or 
Bmall  cntcerios  wliere  whiskey,  tobacco,  and  portable  eatables  are  sold  at  fabu- 
lou«*  prices.  —  McClurc.  Rocky  Mountains^  p.  65. 

WTiiskey-Root  A  plant  of  the  Cactus  species  possessing:  intoxicating 
pro]x»rties,  -vvliieh  is  thus  descriV)ed  by  a  correspondent  of  the  **  New 
Orleans  Picayune:''  *' It  is  what  the  Indians  call  Pie-o-ke.  It 
grows  in  Southern  Texas,  on  the  rangi^  of  sainl-hills  bordering  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  in  gravelly,  sandy  soil.  The  Indians  eat  it  for 
its  exhilarating:  effect  on  the  system,  it  producing  precisely  the  .«iame 
as  alcoholic  drinks.  It  is  sliced  as  you  would  a  cucu!nl>er,  and  these 
small  pieces  cli^wed,  the  juice  swallowed,  and  in  alx^ut  the  same 
time  as  comfortably  tight  cocktails  would  '  stir  the  divinity  within  ' 
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ihxs  indioiites  itself:  only  its  effects  are  what  I  might  term  a 
e  more  k-a-v-o-r-t't^n-ff,  giving  wither  a  wider  scope  to  the  im- 
agination  an<l  aciiaris/' 
'Wlklskej-Skiii,     A  drink  made  of  whiskey,  sugar,  and  mint,  called 
otherwiiie  ^hiskey-srmi^/j,  yw^rhaps  on  aeeount  «»f  tin*  ctush+^d  it?<^  with 
which  it  19  coolod. 
Whlakej-soddeu.     Soaked,  t^toepod  in  whiskey. 

A  tjAbbling,  hmwiing,  tchlikty~*<iddtn  prtacher  tjf  rebellion,  —  JV»  1*  rrcfrviM, 

WTiit©  Fiah.     L  See  Menhaden. 

2.  A  certain  ftsh  abounding  in  the  great  lakes  of  the  West. 
Wmte  Pro8t»  Uoar-frost.  Western  and  New  Enghind, 
White  League.  A  military  organization  formed  in  New  Orleans,  in 
1874,  for  the  ostenMble  purpose  of  putting  down  the  blacks,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  report  that  they  were  arniiug  themselves  and  prepar- 
ing for  an  uprising.  Several  thousand  di  the  Democratic  party 
enrolled  themselves  in  response  to  a  call,  and  ordered  arms  from 
Kew  York,  Upon  the  arrival  of  a  steamer  with  these  arms,  the 
city  HUthonties,  fearing  that  the  real  object  of  the  White  league 
was  t-o  take  po>iaession  of  the  State  government,  refused  to  allow  the 
Anns  to  be  landed.  On  the  llth  of  September,  the  White  League, 
Isaving  tinned  themselvps  as  well  lui  they  could,  proceeded  to  the 
levee  in  front  of  the  city«  where  the  steamer  was  lying,  in  order  to 
take  forcible  possession  of  the  arms,  This  action  occasioned  the 
riotm  of  that  date,  causing  the  death  of  over  one  hundred  jiersons, 
and  was  the  origin  of  the  White  League,  afterwards  so  famous  in 
Louisiana  politics. 

Referring  to  the  information  filed  against  the  membi^rs  of  the 
Louisiana  Returning  Board,  a  Washington  despatch  to  the  '*  New 
York  Sun  **  says:  — 

Buck  of  the  Attomt»y-G«n«fiil,  Diotrirt  Attorney,  snd  Grand  ^uty,  jttands  tha 
powerful  **  IVhitf  Ltntjue,^'  which  will  brwk  tm  interference  by  Nkhols. 

Another  WA>4hin;rton  d^tspHtch  preAt^nta  this  vivw,  which  may  Anf^i^cut  the 
queri'  whi-ihcr  Tiltl»-n  b  aiding  Uie  murderou4  Whitt  Ltdgue^  or  the  WUU 
trnrptr  [»  Midin^  Hlden, 

Wlilte  Liuer.    A  j^olitical  party  in  Louisiana, 

C«verniir  St«n*t  w««  rii'cted  by  th^  white-HnfrM^  lupirea  to  be  re-«I*rt«d  next 
Ikll,  iind  »iii»t  rely  un  thi»  »ftme  dan*  for  his  futur«  success.  —  Cor.  of  Wttshinp' 

'Wblte-Oak  Qieeae,     Tough »  hard  cheese  made  from  skimmed  milk, 

White  Settlements.     The  settlement  of  Kentucky,  the  first  Western 

State,  was  by  an  emigration  from  Virginia  through  the  Cumberland 
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Gap.  The  fertile  soil,  which  was  the  temptation,  lay  in  the  middle 
of  the  State;  and  the  surromiding  region,  being  comparatively  poor 
(except  in  coal  and  iron),  was  neglected,  although  traversed  by  the 
whole  emigration.  The  centre,  or  **  Garden  Spot,"  was  caUed  **  The 
White  Settlements,*^  while  Indians  still  lingered  on  its  outskirts. 

Now  that  these  comparatively  poor  regions  of  the  State  have 
become  inhabited,  the  name  is  still  retained,  and  without  explana- 
tion would  be  deemed  absurd;  for  all  the  Indians  have  disappeared 
long  ago,  and  Negroes  are  only  to  be  found  in  numbers  on  the  large 
farms  of  these  very  white  settlements. 

The  phrase  seems  to  be  used  only  by  those  who  live  between  the 
mountains  and  the  region  so  designated,  in  which  the  term  is  never 
used,  although  well  understood.  —  [C?.  C.  Schaeffer.'] 

"White  Trash.  A  term  applied,  especially  by  Negroes,  to  the  poor 
white  people  of  the  South.     See  Poor  White  Folks. 

In  social  relations,  the  Negroes  are  sensitive  to  the  overbearing  propensities  of 
a  proprietary  who  are  accustomed  to  regard  all  neighbors  out  of  their  onm  class 
as  tchite  trash.  —  Olmsted" i  Texas. 

Of  all  the  pizen  critters  that  I  knows  on,  these  ere  mean  trAiVe  tra^  is  tlM 
pizenest.  They  ain*t  got  no  manners  and  no  bringing  up.  —  Mrs.  Stowty  Dred, 
Vol.  II. 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  Mr.  Grordon,  "  what  with  niggers,  and  overseers,  and  whiU 
trash  J  my  chances  of  salvation  are  dreadfully  limited."  — Ibid.,  Vol.  I.  p.  271. 

WTiitevyood.     {Liriodendron  tulipifera.)     A  large  tree  bearing  flowers 

resembling  the  tulip.     See  Tulip-Tree. 

Then  in  the  woods  ranp  the  sound  of  an  axe,  and  I  was  the  chopper, 
Slashing  away  at  the  tops  of  a  tchitetrrxni  fallen  in  the  forest. 

Trowbridf/t's  P(>ems,  The  Emigrant. 

Whiting.  The  name  by  which  the  Hake  (^ferlucius  vulf/ari'<,  Cuvier) 
is  generally  known  to  fishermen,  in  New  England.  — Storer. 

WTiit-Plottlng.  A  term  used  in  Nantucket  for  visiting  among  rela- 
tions and  friends. 

"WTiit-Pot.     A  kind  of  pudding.     New  England.     It  is  the  White-Pot 

of  Devonshire. 

To  "whittle.  To  cut  or  dress  with  a  knife.  The  word  as  well  as  the 
practice  of  whittling  for  amusement  is  so  much  more  common  with 
us,  especially  in  New  Enj^land,  than  in  the  old  country,  that  its  use 
may  not  imprt^j^erly  be  regarded  as  an  Americanism. 

Dexterity  with  the  pocket-knife  is  part  of  a  Nantucket  education ;  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  the  propensity  is  national.  Americans  must  and  will  tchitde.  — 
N.  P.  Willis. 
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111  the  **  Yankee  BalLvl ''  by  Miss  Abby  Allin»  in  speAking  of  the 
New  £n^Iand«rt  she  Bhy^i  — 

No  matter  where  hla  home  nt&y  be, 

What  fiMg  tnar  be  onfurledT 
Htf  Ml  tmiriuf^  by  «uin«  eiiie  devieo 
Ta  tifhinU  thrnii^h  the  world. 
The  Picroc  aJmlniitration,  which  came  into  power  with  a  mAJorily  of  eighty, 
haa  now  heen  whittfrd  down  to  ten.  as  appeurvd  by  the  vote  on  the  Ostend  con^ 
Tenilon.  —  Providrntt  Jom-nnl, 

In  ttie  o\i\*'n  time  of  En^kiid,  the  day*  of  NormAn  pride^ 
The  mail-dad  chieftain  buckled  on  Hi»  broad-«word  at  his  aidfli 
Andt  mounted  on  hi*  trusty  fte«d,  frr»m  land  to  land  he  «lrayed, 
Anduvert  «*  he  wandered  on,  he  whiUltd  with  his  bliide. 
Of  tboAe  dreamy  dnyt  of  whittling. 

The  same  poem,  in  nntidliig  to  the  common  people  who  overthrew 
the  English  goveninieut  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  thus  continues:  — 

They  whitthd  down  the  royal  throne  with  all  Un  ancient  might. 
And  miiny  a  ttnij^h  *d<l  cavnlicr  was  trh UtUii  tmi  of  nighty 
Th*'y  vhittitft  iifl  the  kin|i;'«  head^  and  ^et  it  on  the  wftlh 
They  whUiled  out  a  Lummnnwealtli,  but  it  coutd  not  ta^t  at  all. 
0,  those  flcry  daya  td  ivhUUmg. 

Anfflo-Snxtm  WhUUtnff  8<mfj^  ConffrefftUkmaUti. 

Mr.  McClure,  in  hia  travels  throuj^h  the  Far  West  to  C&lifomift, 
tells  a  rtjmnrkablc!  story  of  a  jury  in  Montana,  who 

CotnplftitiiTti  that  they  couUt  not  get  stiitAhie  ittieks  to  tthiitU ;  and  the  deputy 
sheriff  now  })«<«>(!*  a  toft-pine  bo«rd  along  the  jury  «a  aoon  oa  they  are  sworn, 
ind  each  one  »plit9  of!  a  pt«c«  ^rfie«|>oiidiQ|p  i#th  his  appetite  Id  that  litie*  — 
Jiitchf  MtmninitUi,  p.  411, 

"WTilttled      Tipsy,  drunk.     Perhaps  in  Allusion  to  **  cti/.** 
Wmttler*     One  who  whittlen. 

Not  nn  ajiffpd  dame  of  Plymmitb, 
Nor  the  rdd^^ft  irhUttfr  known, 
Can  the  liii|;(er  |:Hsint  to  time-notch 
Chronicling  hi^  lea%'e  of  home. 
ITfli.  Boifd,  (htktiHHi  Old,  Cnmhrifit/e  ( J/<i«.)  Chremklt,  1857, 

Whole  Cloth.     A  He  made  out  of  whole  cl&ih  h  one  in  which  there  is 
no  admixture  of  truth. 

Ts»ii't  this  etitiro  •lory  abciut  yottf  Jersey  grandmother  mnde  out  ofwhoie  dnth^ 
•pun  on  your  own  wheel,  wUhyoor  toague  for  the  apfndle?  —  C-  MatthttPi^  The 
MoUff  Book,  p  <i8. 

^r.  R.  W.  Thompson,  in  a  late  work  on  *'The  Papacy  nnd  the 
Civil  Power/*  state*  that  Dr.  Pmey  in  hii*  History  of  th**  Cuuncils 
fixes  the  number  of  the  Nicene  canons  at  twenty,  yet  *'  publishes  % 
false  and  forged  canon,  which  he  calls  the  twenty*niuth,  to  prove 
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that  the  GonncU  of  Nice  thereby  declared  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  be 
Christ's  vicegerent  in  the  government  of  the  Church,"  and  adds:  — 

The  forgery,  whenever  and  bv  whomsoever  made,  in  bold  and  entire,  and  mad§ 
otU  of  whole  cloth.  There  la  not  a  single  word  by  any  of  the  early  Fathers  that 
can  be  tortured  into  such  a  meaning.  —  p.  818. 

"Wliole-foGted.     Sound. 

So  Mr.  D has  shown  his  cloven  foot  to  the  South  at  last    I  never  believed 

he  was  whoU-fooUd.    I  never  had  confidence  in  him.  —  Bichm4md  South,  Dec^ 
1857. 

'Whole  Heap.  Many;  several;  much;  a  large  congregation.  An  ex- 
pression peculiar  to  certain  parts  of  the  South  and  West.  —  Sher- 
wood^ s  Georgia, 

'Whole-souled.  1.  Noble-minded.  A  phrase  in  great  favor  with 
persons  fond  of  fine  talking  and  fine  writing,  like  the  following 
extract  from  a  rhapsody  about  a  Fourth  of  July  oration  of  Mr. 
Choate*s:  — 

The  soaring  and  revelling  ideas,  the  whoU-mmUd  patriotism,  the  gorgeoos 
word-painting,  the  flow  and  headway  of  resistless  emotion,  were  all  suited  to  the 
audience,  which  hung  entranced  upon  the  lips  of  the  orator.  —  Boston  Journal, 
July,  1858. 

2.  Generous;  free-hearted. 
Wliole  Team.    To  say  that  a  man  is  a  vohole  team  signifies,  in  New 
England  and  Western  parlance,  that  he  is  possessed  of  uncommon 
powers  of  body  or  mind.     See  Full  Team. 

Among  other  araplifiAtions  of  the  phrase  is  that  of  a  whole  team 
and  a  fiorse  to  spare,  or  a  horse  to  let. 

The  author  of  a  series  of  lively  sketches,  in  *'  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine," on  '*  Canada  and  the  Xorth-we^t  States,"  says:  — 

I  once  heard  a  Yankee  describe  the  greatest  friend  he  possessed  in  the  world  as  a 
^* hull  team  aivl  a  horse  to  spare,  besides  a  big  dog  under  the  wagon." — Vol. 
LXXVIII.  p.  336. 

In  a  sketch  of  fashionable  society  in  New  York,  the  writer  thus 
speaks  of  a  specimen  of  Young  America:  — 

Here's  the  first  curiosity  of  the  place.  He's  just  three  years  old  rising;  can 
drive  a  horse  on  a  strai;;ht  road;  eats  every  thing  he  can  get,  and  drinks  every 
liquid  in  the  house  except  inlc.  Isn't  he  a  beauty?  Isn't  he  a  whole  team  and 
one  horse  extra  f  —  The  Upper  Ttn  Thousand. 

Rip  van  Hawser  and  his  two  splendid  galls.  Oh,  my  sakes !  Weren't  they 
tchvle  teams  of  themselves,  and  a  horse  to  spare?  —  Sam  Slick,  Wise  Saws,  p.  23. 

"Wlioosh.  A  term  used  in  New  England  in  backing  a  horse  or  an  ox. 
In  Moor's  Suffolk  Glossary,  it  is  defined  as  **  an  imperative  com- 
manding the  fore-horse  of  a  team  to  bear  to  the  left."    Mr.  Forby, 
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on  the  contrary,  in  his  Norfolk  Glossary,  says  "  Woosh  wo.'^^  means 
«•  Go  to  the  right."  Both  authors  derive  it  from  the  French  gauche. 
Perhaps  from  WhoQy  Hush  ! 

IXTioket.  A  place  of  shelter,  or  camp  made  of  the  boughs  of  trees, 
used  by  lumbermen  in  Maine. 

"Wloopy.     See  Leather-  Wood, 

IXTide-awake.  On  the  alert;  ready;  prepared;  to  be  on  the  watch 
for  any  thing. 

Miss  Harriet  had  more  clothes  and  more  money  than  the  rest;  because  she  wm 
always  wtda-awakt^  and  looking  out  for  herself.  —  Jfr«.  Stoufe't  Dred^  Yoh  I. 
p.  210. 

In  the  morning,  and  before  sunrise,  Bogard,  who  was  a  Yankee  and  a  wide- 
avjake  fellow,  thrust  his  head  out  from  under  his  robe,  exclaiming,  as  he  grasped 
for  his  gun,  **  By  dam<  look  at  old  Cale ! "  —  CatlinU  North  Am.  Indian*,  Vol.  I. 
p.  71. 

The  Homeric  Greeks  were  too  shrewd  and  mde-awdke  a  people  to  sow  when 
they  did  not  reap ;  and  the  increase  of  communication,  and  consequent  frequency 
of  Tisitors,  were  sure  to  close  quickly  the  open  door,  and  the  unasked  right  of 
•Dtry.  —  Mahoffjf,  Social  Life  in  Gretct^  p.  48. 

"  Oh  what  is  the  good  of  a  wide-awake  boy, 

Who  whoops  and  halloos 

As  he  ties  on  his  shoein, 

And  who  dances  a  jig 

While  he  *s  combing  his  wig 
And  washing  his  face  with  a  very  poor  grace ; 

Who  whips  on  his  jacket, 

And  makes  all  the  racket 

He  possibly  can? 
Now,  tell  me,  I  pray,  what  *s  the  good  of  this  boy? 
Well,  a  wide-awake  boy  makes  a  wideawake  man. — Anonymous, 

IXTide-awake,  n.  A  kind  of  low-crowned  felt  hat,  with  a  broad  brim ; 
a  slouched  hat. 

IXTide-a wakes.  The  name  of  a  political  organization  appertaining  to 
the  Republican  party,  whose  object  was  to  promote  the  election  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency.  The  order  originated  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  On  the  25th  of  February,  1850,  when  the  lion.  Cassias 
M.  Clay  wa.s  to  address  the  Republicans  of  that  city,  certain  young 
men  got  up  a  torchlight  procession  in  his  honor.  Finding  that  the 
oil  was  liable  to  run  down  from  the  torches  and  injure  their  clothes, 
they  prudently  provided  themselves  with  oil-cloth  caps  and  glazed 
capes. 

The  party,  meeting  with  some  opposition  from  the  Democrats  on 
their  return,  resolved  to  form  a  club,  to  be  equipped  with  swinging 
torches  and  black  capes  and  caps,  to  act  as  an  especial  escort  on 
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occasion  of  public  parades  of  the  Republican  x>arty.  Accordingly,  on 
the  3d  March  following,  a  club  of  fifty  was  formed,  called  the  *'  Wide- 
awake Club,'*  a  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  officers  elected. 
The  organization  became  very  popular,  and  similar  clubs  were  im- 
mediately formed  in  various  parts  of  the  Union,  so  that  it  was  esti- 
mated that  before  the  Presidential  election  in  1860  their  numbers 
exceeded  half  a  million.  At  a  general  meeting  in  New  York  on 
the  3d  October,  20,000  assembled  and  marched  in  procession  with 
torches. 
Wiggle.  1.  To  bend  the  body  rapidly  from  side  to  side;  to  wriggle,  as 
a  fish  or  tadpole. 
2.  A  twist,  crook,  irregular  line. 

A  certain  wiggle  in  my  handwriting ;  an  unusual  but  impressible  wiggle,  which 
jou  will  ascribe  to  extraordinary  pickings  and  shovellings  in  the  trenches.  — 
Cor.  N.  Y.  Tt-Omne,  1861. 

Wiggle-TaiL     The  popular  name  for  the  larva  of  the  mosquito. 

Standing  by  a  shallow,  half-stagnant  pool  on  a  midsummer's  day,  the  full 
development  of  any  number  of  **  wiggle-tails  **  to  the  mosquito  state  can  be  wit- 
nessed, and  the  origin  of  these  disturbers  of  night's  slumbers  thus  fully  ascer- 
tained. —  Scientific  American, 

Wigwam.  Algonkin  or  Massachusetts  wek,  "his  houses'*  or  dwell- 
ing-place; with  possessive  and  locative  affixes,  wekou-om-iU  in  his 
[or  their]  house,'*  contracted  by  the  English  into  weekxcam  and 
wigwam,  —  Webster.     An  Indian  cabin  or  hut,  usually  made  of  skins. 

Dark  as  the  frost-nipp'd  leaves  that  strew'd  the  ground, 
The  Indian  hunter  here  his  shelter  found; 
Here  cut  his  bow  and  shaped  his  arrows  true, 
Here  built  his  icigwam  and  his  bark  canoe. 

Brainardj  Connecticut  River. 

Wigwassing  or  Wequashing.  The  Anglicized  form  of  an  Algonkin 
word,  in  use  on  the  sea-coast  of  New  England.  *'  The  Indians  when 
they  go  in  a  canoe  with  a  torch,  to  catch  eels,  in  the  night,  call  it 
Weequashj  or,  Anglicized,  Weequashing.''^  —  Hon.  N.  Freeman  of 
Sandwich  J  in  1  Mass.  Hist.  ColJ.,  Vol.  I.  p.  231. 

The  term  is  yet  in  use  in  New  London  County,  Conn.,  and  else- 
where. 

Wild-Bean.  (Phaseolus  dioersi/olius.)  A  plant  common  in  the  alluvial 
bottoms  of  the  West,  the  Wild  Potato  of  the  Sioux  Indians,  much 
used  as  food. 

Wild-Cat.  A  bank  in  Michigan  had  a  large  vignette  on  its  notes 
representing  a  panther,  which  animal  is  familiarly  called  there  a 
Wild-cat.     This  bank  failed,  having  a  large  amount  of  its  notes 
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III  dreolfttion,  which  notes  were  afterwards  denominated  Wild-cat 
inonej*  and  the  bank  iasiung  them  the  Wild -cat  bank.  Other  banks 
were  compelled  to  stop  payment  .'ioon  after,  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  confidence  in  them;  and  the  term  became  general  in  Michi- 
gtm^  to  denote  banking  institntions  of  an  unBound  character.  The 
term  Blue-pup  money  had  a  similar  origin,  as  distlnguiahied  from 
Med  Dog,  which  see. 

We  bad  to  «tell  9omc  of  ottr  Uttd  to  pay  taatc«  cm  the  rest,  —  and  then  took  our 
pay  in  Wild'<xU  mosey  that  turned  to  waste  piiftcir  before  we  could  gut  it  off  our 
h«ndfl.  —  MrM.  Chittrt**  Forctt  Life,  VoL  I   p.  91. 

The  Leavenworth  (Kaunas)  Ledger,  in  announeing  that  the  American  Bank  lit 
thii  city  bad  tuddeuly  exploded,  remarks:  **  There  are  rhou^and^  of  dollar*  of 
ita  aolefl  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens  of  this  city  and  vicinity;  how  the  notea 
obtained  a  cifL-ulatiuQ  here  is  a  tnysterv  to  us,  and  we  know  not  to  whfign  the 
blame,  if  any,  attaches ;  eertaiu  it  is  that  we  are  overrun  with  a  leill  ott  curreDt'y 
from  all  God^  creation,  and  every  day  or  two  w«)  notic«  batches  of  new  issues 
scattered  amongst  us."  —  {Bait. )  Suh^  July  8,  1858, 

Our  banks  are  always  willing  to  offer  loans  and  faclL'ties  to  speculators  and 
wUd'^at  business  men  to  operste  with,  and  it  h  throogh  their  assistance  that  the 
Imsineaa  of  the  country  is  diiiarranged. —  CincinmiUi  t'n^irer. 

When  the  Yankee  mind  Moops  to  criuiiiud  pursuits,  it  is  likely  to  manifest 
itself  m  the  way  of  bank  forgeries,  eifibezztemeiit»,  or  the  formation  of  p«troleaiii 
bubbles  or  trUd-cat  banking  institutions.  —  Tha  Galaxtj  fnr  1KT7,  p.  632. 

Wild  Cherry.  {CeraauJt  Virginiana,)  A  large  Atiierican  tree,  bearing 
a  stnall  astringent  fruit  resembling  a  cherry.  The  wood  is  much 
use  1 1  for  cabinet  work,  being  of  a  light  color  and  a  compact  textare, 
Bi'oume^s  Sglca  Americana. 

Wild  Indigo.  (BapitKia  tincioria.)  A  plant  found  in  the  woods,  yield- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  indigo. 

Wild  Land.  Land  which  has  never  been  settled  and  cultivated; 
forest. 

Wild  Oats.  {Averia  fafua.)  A  variety  of  oats  which  grows  wild 
ufkon  all  the  hills  and  higher  lands  of  California,  fuminhing  the 
beat  forage.     It  vvas  probnbly  Introduced  by  the  Spaniards. 

Wild  Potato  Vine.     See  Mechoaean. 

Wild  Hice.  (Zizania  aquatica,)  A  tall,  tubular,  reedy  water-plant, 
foiuid  in  abundance  on  the  marshy  margins  of  the  Northern  Lakes, 
and  in  the  pla^hy  waters  on  the  iipf»er  courses  of  the  MiBsi8.*iippi. 
Ita  leaves  and  spikesi,  though  much  larger,  resemble  those  of  oats, 
whence  the  French  name,  Jolies  avoines.  Millions  of  migrating 
water-fowls  fatten  on  it  before  taking  their  autumnal  flight  to  the 
South;  while  it  furnishes  the  northern  savages  and  the  Caiuidian 
traders  and  hunters  with  their  annual  supplies  of  graiu. 
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At  the  time  of  oar  visit.  iciU  rice  wm  growing  abnncUntlr  over  almott  all  the 
whole  surface  of  I^ke  Koshkonong,  giving  to  it  more  the  appearance  of  a  meadow 
than  a  lake.  —  Lnpkam'i  Antiquitits  of  Witeumnn^  p.  35. 

Wild  Train.  A  railroad  train  not  on  the  time-tables  of  the  road,  and 
therefore  irregular,  and  *'  not  entitled  to  the  track,"  as  the  rail- 
road phrase  is,  as  against  a  regular  train. 

WiU.     See  Would. 

To  wilt.  1.  To  droop;  to  wither,  as  plants  or  flowers  cut  or  plucked 
off.  —  HaUoway.  A  word  common  in  the  United  States,  and  pro- 
vincial in  England,  where  tcelk  and  u:elt  are  used  in  the  same  sense. 
Worcester. 

Miss  Amy  pinned  a  flower  to  her  breast ;  and,  when  she  died,  she  held  the 
willed  fragments  close  in  her  hand  —  Mar*/aret,  p.  213. 

2.  To  wilt  down  is  a  figurative  expression,  used  of  a  person  who 
hangs  his  head,  looks  sheepish. 

Some  cotton  fellar  here  bid  sixty  dollars  [for  the  slave],  and  she  wilted  right 
down.  —  Robb,  Squatter  Life. 

"  Doctor  Peter  Jones,**  ses  he,  "  I  interdnoe  von  to  their  Majestys  the  King 
and  Queen.** 

Cousin  Pete  scraped  about  a  while,  and  then  dropt  on  one  knee  rite  afore  *em. 

"  Rise,  gallant  knight !  **  ses  Bill  Byers.  —  **  rise,  we  dub  you  knight  of  the 
royal  bath.** 

Cousin  Pete  got  up  and  bowed  and  scraped  a  few  more  times,  and  went  to  siC 
down  between  *em,  but  they  ri5  up  je^t  an  he  went  to  set  down :  and  the  first 
thing  he  knowed,  ker»Iosh  he  went,  rite  into  a  big  tub  of  cold  water,  with  noth- 
ing but  hii*  head  and  heels  stickin'  out.  Pete  got  out  as  quick  as  he  crmld.  and  I 
never  seed  a  feller  so  wUttd  'hnrn  in  all  my  life.  —  Mnjor  Jtmes^s  C'mrtfhip. 

Windfall.  1.  The  track  of  a  whirlwind  or  tornado  in  a  forest,  where 
the  trees  are  laid  prostrat^^. 

In  the  country  aroun<l  Anirflica  were  what  were  called  inndfitfh.  .  .  .  The«e 
tcirulf'tUs  were  jLTr^at  place*  for  rabbits  and  partridp:e?.  and  it  was  no  great  thing 
to  hoa-'t  of  to  kill  a  dozen  or  two  of  these  birds  of  an  afternoon.  — Hammond^ 
WiUI  Northern  Scenes,  p.  220. 

2.  Fruit  blown  off  by  wind. 

To  wind  up.  1.  To  close  up:  to  c:ive  a  quietus  to  an  antajronLst  in 
debate.     Also,  intransitively,  to  shut  up:  to  stop  business. 

John  Boll  of  Tennf««e<^.  that  unmistakable  Whi::,  has  runs:  out  a  c].ar  and  far- 
soundintf  nMe  of  alarm  c(inc»niinir  this  Mexican  war.  He  J*  &<  -erious  a<  ;i 
preacher,  and  as  downri:rht  a*  a  sailor  in  the  delivery  of  his  s*'iitiments.  A 
lively  dialo:,Mie.  constituting;  a  kind  of  interlude  to  his  speech,  sprancr  up  l>etween 
him  and  Mr.  (\i-*s,  in  which  he  pretty  effectually  "  wvund  up^'  the  senator  from 
Michigan.  —  X.  V.  Oun.  A'lr. 

2.  To  •'  tririfl  up  his  worsted  "  is  to  give  the  very  last  turn  of  which 
an  undertaking  is  capable. 
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9vv«nit  of  the  Western  bank«  irlll  \m:  compelled  to  tHnd  np  in  tr»nf«qiieiic«  of 
thffir  lwM"f«  Hiirl  tli«  M'vorp  prwfurc,  —  N*  T*  /TrmW,  S<«pt»  1857. 

■Wliig  Dam.     A  darn  extending  but  partly  Jicr<->ss  a  stream.     Such 

tLinitl    are    nitislrurtfsl     in     ruliruniia     in    flicilitjth>  tlic  MfM'J  rtllMlU  of 

minerfi. 

'Winkle-Hawk.  (i>ulLii,  wfnj^lc-fmak.)  An  auguhu  rent  nuMJe  in 
cloth,  &c.     It  b  alfto  called  a  winiie-hole.     A  New  York  term, 

Winrow.      The  comtnon  pronunciation  of  wintlrmo.     Grass  laid  in 

rows  after  it  has  b^eti  cut,  before  It  is  gathered  into  oocka. 
'Winter-Berry,     S*^  AUUr. 
Winter- CJierry.    See  Ground-Chfrry, 

Wlntergreen.  (GuQitherta,)  The  common  name  of  several  species 
of  plants  of  the  Heath  family;  as,  FaUe  Wintergretn  of  the  g^enns 
Pyrola  ;  Spotted  W.  of  the  genus  Ckimaphila  maculafa, 

'  Winter-killed*     Killed  by  the  cold  of  winter,  as  wheat,  clover*  &c. 

I  Winter-Privilege.    Separate  raectiup  from  thor*ts  in  the  central  paro- 
chial church,  allowed  to  be  held  by  the  f>eople  in   out-districts, 
Forrner  usage  In  Connecticut. 
To  wipe  out.     A  phrase  employed  by  the  Indians  and  hunters  of  the 
Weat»  meaning  ta  exterminate,  annihilate  a  person  or  tribe. 

Thin'  flhc*  ("iimAnclir«i,  Apeirlien,  ami  ntlitrs]  \int\  ni««t  fnr  iht*  ptirpofi"  of  form- 
lag  tlirir  own  jmrty,  in  order,  ab  they  in  their  strong  Iniigtui^  f«ntd,  to  tfipt  out 
all  frontier  Indiiina  they  could  find  on  the  pUinft,  — lirjMiH  t^f'  Cifm,  o/  JtuHnn 

The  Pimn  Indmit*  havi?  gnt  irp  another  qtutrfftl  with  tho  ApKch^,  and  have 
iiiii*i«rf(Hl  upwurdi  of  a  ibouinnd  warrlom  to  ^rc  tham  buttk*.  It.  h  tli«ijr  deiter- 
miniition  to  **  tript  out  th«  Apttchen/'  or,  it»  they  «3cpreis  it,  to  cat  them  up 
eotin?h%  which  i»  a  con»utiimiiti»&  devoutly  to  b»  «ri»hed. — AUn  Calijornki^ 
July,  WoS 

**  We  Mm  rtiroiinT  to  L»wn?uie/'  said  lUt?  Mi^i^ntirians  "  iti  «  fi»w  day\  to  tr>ipt 
out  ih«  dAiiiried  iiljo!iii4*n  city,  «nd  to  kiil  und  driv«  oil  every  one  of  the  iiibib- 
ftant*/'  —  Afrt.  Rnhin*/m'$  KnnmtM^  p.  222. 

Thft  Mormon  militin  undor  Mrighftm  Yonni?  Inteiifl  to  tjike  ii  ntjiiid  at  the  paM 
in  the  mounlaini)  near  Bear  River »  with  tho  certainty  of  W//ifip  vtif  ibt  IT,  S. 
fbrcfn*  lent  n^tthiTit  thtMii.  —  L^tUr  frutJt  Viah^  jV.  JT.  T\mt§^  Nov.,  1857. 

The  "  IkiHton  Pilot,**  in  speaking  of  tlic  **  fi^4it  in  the  New  York 
Petnooratic  Conventiou  between  Tammany  and  anti-Tammany,** 


The  existence  of  a  purty*  within  «  pnrty,  itid  the  inner  one  a  do^e  corporation 
ConlroUing  the  oiher,  h  s  dangeroup«  pHtu  ipl**,  and  one  thnt  should  be  wiptd  oaf. 

To  teip€  out  «  4ttoel:  op  f  rat  or  is  a  Wall  Street  phrase,  and  means  to 
entangle  him  in  a  at*)ck  transaction  until  he  loses  his  footing  and 
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fails  utterly.     It  is  one  of  the  malignancies  and  cruelties  of  the 
street.  —  Medbery,  Men  and  Mysteries  of  Wall  Street,  p.  138. 

Wire f  Wires.  The  electric  telegraph;  conveyance  by  means  of  Hib 
wirea 

For  a  week  past  we  have  had  no  wire  communication  farther  East  than  .  .  . 
N.  r.  Tribune. 

To  wire.    To  send  a  message  over  the  telegraph  wires. 

Wired  up.     Irritated;  provoked. 

Wire-Edge.     The  wire-edge  of  a  tool  is  that  stage  in  the  process  of 

^  ^^^  /ll^^^     sharpening  it,  when  a  delicate  roll  or  strip  of  metal  resembling  a 

^     .  fine  wire  still  adheres  to  the  edge,  and  which  of  course  must  be 

7^  •  •  removed  before  the  implement  can  be  in  proper  order  to  cut.    Some 

persons,  however,  seem  to  imagine  that  a  wire-edge  is  a  fine  edge, 

and  hence  absurdly  use  the  term  in  such  phrases  as  to  take  oft  the 

wire-edge  of  one's  appetite,  of  a  horse's  spirit,  &c. 

He  trotted  the  first  mile  in  2.55,  and  the  second  in  2.45,  and  was  then 
stopped.  On  commencing  again,  he  had,  of  course,  lost  the  **  wire-edge  **  of  his 
speed,  yet  he  trotted  nineteen  miles  in  57.43.  —  N.  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Times. 

Wire-Pullers  or  Wire- Workers.  A  term  denoting  those  who,  by 
their  secret  plots  and  intrigues,  control  the  movements  of  the  pup- 
pets on  the  iwlitical  stage. 

The  coming  contest  ia  to  decide  whether  the  people  have  the  privilege  of  electa 
ing  a  chief  magistrate  of  their  own  selection,  or  only  the  privilege  (»f  electing  one 
of  two  candidates  whom  self-elected  cliques  of  nominators  choose  to  designate. 
The  Philadelphia  Convention  will  assemble  on  Wednesday.  Already  that  city 
is  filled  with  wire-pulten,  public  opinion  manufacturers,  embryo  cabinet  officers, 
future  amba'^sadom,  and  the  whole  brood  of  political  makc-!ihifts,  who  contrive 
to  live  out  of  the  public  purse  by  abusing  public  credulity.  —  A".  Y.  Mirror^ 
June  5.  1848. 

In  another  case,  at  n  nominating  convention,  a  "surprise  candidate,"  youthful 
in  aire,  and  in  all  other  qualifications  far  inferior  to  his  competitors,  obtained  the 
nomination.  Th«Te  was  no  longer  any  surprise  about  the  matter,  when  it  was 
subsequently  ascertained  that  the  icire-icorktrs  in  convention  had  a  deep  interest 
in  a  particular  suit  at  law,  to  which  their  candidate  was  pledged  to  give  a  judg- 
ment in  their  favor,  in  case  of  being  the  judge.  —  Nat.  Intdlif/cnctr,  Sept.  20, 
1858. 

Wire-pulling  or  Wire-working,     Political  managing. 

Those  who  were  candidates  for  office  in  either  house  [of  the  legislative  assem- 
bly of  N.  Mexico]  and  their  friends  began  the  system  of  electioneering,  so  preva- 
lent in  other  sections  of  the  Union;  and  the  few  days  that  intervened  between 
the  arrival  of  the  members  and  the  meeting  of  the  assembly  were  spent  in  irirr- 
puUhnj,  log-rolling,  and  all  the  other  strategic  movements  known  in  modem 
politics.  —  Davis,  El  Gringo,  p.  251. 
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Wire-TRTonn,  (Ehtrr  lineahiM,)  The  uame  Wire- worm  is  givea 
by  funnera  to  the  larvae  of  various  8j>eciea  of  beetle*  belonging  to 
the  ^mis  Elater,  of  which  a  largo  number  are  known  both  lu 
Britaiu  and  in  this  country.  These  larvie  are  exceedingly  destruc- 
tive, feeding  upon  the  roots  and  the  underground  steins  of  wheats 
Indian -corn,  grape-vineSi  and  nuTst  varieties  of  cultivated  vi>getablM. 

Wisdom  Tootb.  A  large,  back  double-tooth;  fannUarly  so  called 
bf>cau«e  appearing  comparatively  late»  as  it  were  after  the  person 
has  arrived  at  the  age  of  wisdom.  —  Webster* 

To  wise,  A  spinning  top  is  said  to  irwc,  when  it  inclines  from  the 
ptrpendicular* 

Wish -Bone  or  Wishing- Bone.  The  breastlKnie  of  a  fowl  is  so  famil- 
iarly calb'd,  e,HfM^«;Tally  by  children,  from  a  ca<*tom  conn»?ct*?d  with  it. 
The  bone,  after  being  dried,  is  taken  by  two  persons^  wIjo  hold 
each  *<haT\k  l>etween  their  fore-finger  and  thumb,  and  then  ptiU 
until  it  breaks,  at  the  same  time  whhinff  for  something  The  one 
in  whose  fingers  the  larger  portion  remains,  it  is  said,  will  have  his 
tcuth.     See  Pulling-Bone. 

Wishy-washy.  Weak;  insipid;  tranhy.  —  Carr's  Craven  Glossary. 
The  term  is  often  applied  to  poor  literature;  as,  '*This  novel  is  a 
ifMhtf'icnshtt  affair/*     Poor  liquor  \»  called  by  the  same  term* 

Wttneas-Treee.  Iti  newly  settled  countries  at  the  West,  every  mile 
square  is  marked  by  ^'  bliixed  '^  trees,  and  the  corners  especially  di8« 
tinguished  by  stakea,  whose  place  is  pointed  out  by  trees  called 
wifnu^-treeii  —  Mr».   Clacent^    Western  Cltaringa^  p.  8. 

To  wissle.     To  shrink  up;  to  wrinkle;  to  be  shrunk;  to  be  wrinkled. 

New  England. 
Wolfish ,     Savage.     A  Western  word. 

Ynti  mimt  n^hl  or  plfty;  («o  Uli«9  vimrcUmce,  for  I  feel  moit  iDo{/{k/!t  uml  savagt- 
rt>u«,  — Sriw  S/tet,  3d  Ser,  p.  117. 

Ttu'v  'r1  tMfiMi  rt|rlit«ii'  the  burrel  of  wrKhkey  mightily  cocnin*  up,  uni]  w«rs 
perfectly  tpo[M  iut^r  fomc  bur  of  the  dog.  —  Poritr^M  Talea  of  tht  StmiM'teeMf 
p.  13  L  * 

Wolyerines.  The  people  of  the  State  of  Michigan;  who  are  said 
to  be  (JO  called  frum  the  large  number  of  the  mii»chiovuu.i  prairie 
wolves  fiuind  there. 

Woman's  Rights.  A  question  involving  the  political,  indnntrial, 
eduourioual,  and  general  social  status  of  women,  and  their  legal 
rightii  anil  disabilities.  TliiH  movetnent  began  in  the  United  States 
in  the  middle  of  the  present  oeutory^  in  oonuectiou  with  tlm  anti- 
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slavery  agitation,  with  which  it  at  first  identified  itself.     For  a  olear 
statement  of  the  qnestion,  see  AppUton*s  American  Cifcloptdia. 

Wimmtn's  righU,  wimmen*s  righu,  I  wonder  how  mmny  more  fools  are  goin'  a 
caperin*  round  the  country  preachin*  *em  up.  I*m  sick  of  wimmetCa  ri^^kU^  I 
don't  believe  in  *em.  —  BeUy  Bobbet^  p.  85. 

Woman's  Rights'  Convention.  An  assemblage  of  persons  who  en- 
deavor by  public  discussions  to  improve  the  social  and  political 
condition  of  women. 

Thonsands  of  parrots  passed  over,  with  their  peculiar  short  and  queruloos  note. 
In  The  morning  and  towards  night,  they  kept  up  the  most  vehement  chattering,  all 
talking  and  none  listening,  after  the  manner  of  a  Wamam'i  RigkW  ConcealMNi.  — - 
E.  G.  8quUr,  WaUcma^  p.  89. 

Women-Folks.  Women,  especially  the  female  members  of  a  house- 
hold. *'  The  toomen-folks  will  be  impatient  till  you  come."  This 
redundant  expression  is  common  in  rural  districts,  and  equally  so  is 
its  counterpart,  **  men-folks." 

Wonders.     In  Nantncket,  a  kind  of  cake. 

Wood-Beetle.  A  large,  coleopterous  insect.  A  correspondent  of  the 
**N.  Y.  Tribune,**  writing  from  Cairo,  Illinois,  says:  — 

Its  dank,  deep  forests  generate  woud^eetlts,  snakes,  and  all  manner  of  creepiq^ 
things :  if  in  your  bliss  of  ignorance  you  don't  know  what  a  wood-bttiU  b,  {ueture 
an  enorroouiily  exaggerated  black  bug,  with  shining  shell  and  body  long  as  tha 
width  of  this  **  Tribune  '*  column,  who,  uninvited,  sails  in  at  your  evening 
window,  and  anchors  himself  by  multitudinous  legs  to  your  arm. 

Ii7J^^i    Woodbine.     ^>e%  Virginia  Creeper, 

Woodchuck.  {Arctomys  nionax.)  The  ground-hog,  a  rodent  mam- 
mal of  the  maniiot  tribe.     It  burrows,  and  is  dormant  in  winter. 

Webster's  Dictionary  gives  Wooflshock  as  a  name  of  the  Pecan  or 
Fish'T  (}fartf.'<  Cnna'Iensis)^  and  Woodchuck  for  the  {Arctomys 
mondx),  with  a  reference  to  '*  chuck^^^  as  if  the  name  was  com- 
pounded from  "  wood"  and  *' chuck."  It  is,  in  fact,  a  corruption 
(like  woodsliock)  of  the  vulg.  name  of  the  Fisher,  —  misapplied  to 
tlie  Ground-hog.  This  name  was  formerly  written  **  tcoofishaw,*^ 
*■''  woodschock^^^  and  *"  wejack.^^  See  A''.  E.  General  Refj.,  Vol.  XI. 
p.  219.     Modern  Chij)i>ewa,  o-Jeeg  or  o-cheek  ;  Shawnee,  dchaikah. 

V^a,  verily,  this  is  like  a  iroo^lchuck  in  clover.  — Margaret,  p.  48. 

My  dear  hearers,  I  've  been  trying  to  beat  [certain  truth'*]  into  you  with  a  ser- 
mun'uMvj;  sledge-hammer;  and  you  appear  to  be  as  stupid  as  woodchuck*  in  winter. 
Doiv's  Strmons,  Vol.  III.  p.  155. 

Woodlng-Place.     A  station  on  the  banks  of  a  river  where  the  steam- 
boats stop  to  take  in  supplies  of  wood. 
Wood-Lot.     A  piece  of  land  where  wood  for  fuel,  &c.,  grows. 
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Wood-Meeting.  The  name  given  by  the  Monnons  to  a  Camp- 
meeting. 

Wood-Rick.     A  pile  of  wood. 

From  vfoofl-ricki  and  stone  walls  the  soldiers  did  good  execntion  with  their 
guns.  —  St.  L<mis  Democrat. 

To  wood  up.  1.  To  lay  in  a  supply  of  wood,  as  a  steamboat  at  a 
landing-place.  The  boats  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  in 
their  long  voyages,  are  obliged  to  make  frequent  stops  for  this 
purpose. 

The  process  of  tooocUng-vp  is  one  of  the  first  the  passenger  is  made  acquainted 
with.  The  steamer  approaches  a  dreary  shore,  without  any  thing  to  indicate  that 
civilized  man  has  ever  set  hid  foot  upon  it  for  many  miles  above  or  below,  save 
the  wood-pile  and  a  small  cabin  of  the  rudest  description.  The  terms  are  usually 
agreed  upon  before  the  boat  touches  the  bank ;  and,  when  it  does,  fifteen  or  twenty 
hands  throw  on  board  from  twenty  to  fifty  cords,  at  a  price  varying  from  two  to 
three  dollars,  for  which  the  woodman  pockets  his  money  and  seems  a  happy  man 
although  cut  off  from  the  world.  ^  N.  Y.  Tribune,  1848. 

2.  To  take  a  dram.     AVestem. 

The  same  term  is  used  on  railways  where  wood  is  still  used  for 
locomotives,  but  never  when  coal  is  used. 

The  New  London  Northern  Railroad  will  return  to  coal  burning  in  its  passenger 
locomotives,  and  a  saving  of  ten  minutes  will  be  gained  by  not  having  to  stop  to 
wood  up.  —  Norwich  Courier. 

Wool  over  the  Byes.  To  draw  the  wool  over  one's  eifes  is  to  impose 
npon  one,  take  one  in. 

Elder  Sniffles  aia*t  so  big  a  fool  as  to  have  the  wool  drawed  over  his  eyes  by  such 
trash  as  Sail  Ilugle.  —  Widow  BedoU  Papers. 

Woolly-Heads.  A  term  applied  in  the  first  place  to  Negroes,  and 
then  to  anti-slavery  politicians. 

The  law,  it  seems,  it  didn*t  work  exactly  as  it  ought. 

Though  Greeley  kept  a  savin*  so,  and  so  his  readers  thought 

They  *re  mighty  bright,  them  wooUy-heofU;  they  think  they  find  a  prize, 

If  they  can  only  pull  their  wool  o*er  other  people's  eyes. 

New  York  paper. 

Worm  Fence.  A  rail  fence  laid  up  in  a  zig-zag  manner;  also  called 
a  Virginia  fence.     See  Stake  and  Rider. 

Mr.  Ha!»kell,  one  of  the  delegates  from  Tennessee,  told  a  story  about  a  man  in 
his  '*diggin!»,"  who  was  once  struck  by  **Joe  I.Arkins,**  by  which  he  was  knocked 
at  leaxt  furty  rods.  He  fell  against  a  worm  /ence,  and  carried  away  about  forty 
panel:*,  rail-riders  and  all.  — N.  Y.  Mirror. 

We  drove  Master  Jack  about  the  common,  until  we  had  hemmed  him  in  an 
angle  of  a  worm  fence.  —  W.  Irving^  WolferVs  Roost,  p.  251. 
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Worriment.     Trouble,  anxiety. 

The  worriment  ve  have  latelj  had  aboat  money  has  eet  70a  a  dreaming.  ~ 
Sam  SHck,  Human  Mature. 

WorrlBome.     In  the  condition  to  be  worried. 

In  her  discussion  with  Mrs.  Victoria  \V on  the  subject  of  free 

love  and  marriage,  Miss  Betsy  Bobbet  says:  — 

When  a  man  realizes  that  he  can,  if  he  wants  to,  start  up  and  marry  a  woman 
before  breakfast,  and  get  divorced  before  dinner,  and  have  a  new  one  before 
supper,  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  him  onstiddy  and  worri$ome,  —  BeUtf  Bobbet^ 
p.  326. 

Worst  Kind.  Used  in  such  phrases  as,  **  I  gave  him  the  tcorst  kind  of 
a  licking."  Also  adverbially;  as,  **  I  licked  him  the  worst  kind,^^ 
t.  e.  in  the  worst  manner  possible,  most  severely. 

"Would.  "  Will  "  and  **  Would  "  employed  instead  of  "  shall  '*  and 
"  should;  '*  and  conversely.     See  Shall  and  Should. 

Wrapper.     1.     A  loose  dress  or  gown. 

Her  dress  was  a  blue-striped  linen  short-gown,  vmxpperf  or  long-short,  a  coarse 
petticoat,  checked  apron,  &c.  —  Margartt,  p.  14. 

2.  An  under-shirt. 

Wrappers.     See  Leggings, 

Wrath.  Like  all  wrath  is  a  Southern  phrase,  meaning  violently, 
vehemently,  angrily. 

There  ain't  much  to  interest  the  traveller  on  the  railroad  from  Ham  bumf  to 
Charleston.  Mo«t  of  the  passenc^ers  in  the  car  were  preachers  what  had  been  up 
to  Augusta  to  attend  the  convention.  They  was  the  dryest  set  of  old  codgers  I 
ever  met  with,  till  the  jolting  of  the  cars  shook  up  their  ideas  a  little,  and  then 
they  fell  to  disputin'  like  all  wrath.  —  Major  Jones's  Travth. 

"Wrathy.     Very  angry.     A  colloquial  word  —  Webster. 

"Oh!  you  're  wrnthy,  ain't  ye  ?  Why,  I  didn't  mean  nothin'  but  what  was 
civil !  —  ifrs.  Clavers's  Forest  Life,  Vol.  I.  p.  103. 

The  general  was  as  wrathy  as  thunder ;  and,  when  he  gets  his  dander  up,  it 's 
no  joke.  — Major  Downinfs  Letters,  p.  34. 

Wreckers.     A   gang  of  Baltimore   rowdies.     They  call  themselves 
«<^»  Canton  Rackers,  perhaps  from  their .  propensity  of   racking  out   a 

neighborhood. 

Wunst,  for  once.     To  wunst,  for  at  once.     Vulgar. 

If  you  acknowledge  the  usurper  Hayes,  you  leave  roe  stranded  and  helpless, 
and  I  might  as  well  leave  the  comers  at  wunst.  —  Petroleum  V.  Na^^  April, 
1877. 
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Taboos.    Greenhorns;  back  country  louts.     South-western. 

Taller.     A  vulgar  pronunciation  of  yeUow. 

Tarn.  (Genus  Dioscorea,)  A  large  esculent  tuber  or  root  of  various 
climbing  plants  growing  in  tropical  America^  which  forms  a  whole- 
some and  palatable  food.  English  people  often  confound  this  with 
sweet  potatoes. 

Tank.    1.  A  jerk.     New  England. 

In  some  verses  prefixed  to  the  New- Year's  Address  of  the  carrier 
of  **  The  Age,'*  a  weekly  journal  published  in  Maine,  the  Carrier 
Boy  asks  the  spirit  of  Edgar  A.  Foe  to  write  him  a  few  lines:  — 

The  poet  looks  wild  at  the  blue-eyed  child, 

Then  clutches  him  by  the  hair, 
And  makes  him  abide  by  the  chimney-side, 

As  he  sinks  back  in  his  chair,  — 

Pulls  up  the  machine,  and  with  dreadful  mien 

He  oils  each  rusty  wheel. 
Then  seizes  the  crank,  and  with  many  a  yards 
Brings  out  a  poetic  squeal. 
The  Austin  (Texas)  **  Leader"  says  that  the  grasshopper  country  would  make 
a  good  poultry  region,  which  reminds  us  of  the  old  verse :  — 
A  gramhopper  sat  on  a  sweet  potato  vine, 
When  up  came  a  turkey  gobbler  and  yanked  him  off  behind. 

2.  An  abbreviation  of  Yankee ;  a  term  universally  applied  by  the 
Confederates  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Union  armies. 

To  yank.     1.  To  twitch  or  jerk  powerfully.     New  England.     .^, 
2.  To  snatch  away  unexpectedly. 

Tankee.  1.  The  popular  name  for  the  citizens  of  New  England,  but 
applied  by  foreigners  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States. 
The  name  [  Vengees  or  Yenkees'}  was  originally  given  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Indians  to  the  English  colonists,  being  the  nearest  sound 
they  could  give  for  **  English."  It  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the 
Dutch  on  the  Hudson,  who  applied  the  term  in  contempt  to  all  the 
people  of  New  England.  During  the  American  Revolution,  it  was 
eagerly  caught  at  by  the  British  soldiers.  —  Note  to  the  Poetical 
Works  of  J.  Trumbull. 

Mr.  Ueckewelder,  a  high  authority  on  Indian  subjects,  has  no 
doubt  that  the  word  was  the  first  effort  of  the  Indians  '*  to  imitate     •  i-  > 
the  sound  of  the  national  name  of  the  English,  which  they  pro- 
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nounced  IVn<7«tf«/'  Furthermore^  he  says,  the  Indians  **sii7  they 
know  the  Yengees  [i*  e.  the  New  Englanders]»  nnd  can  distinguish 
them  by  their  dress  and  personal  appearance »  and  that  they  were 
considered  as  less  cruel  than  l\\^  Virginian.^,  or  Long  Knives.  The 
English  proper  they  call  SaggenasVi.  *' ^ /nrfiaw  Ntiiion^^  p>.  132. 

Judge  Darfee,  in  hia  poem  called  **  Whatcheer,  or  Roger  WiUiamiJ 
in  BaDisbment*'^  tlius  roeutiou«  the  English  under  this  name:  — 

*'  Hi.  I   Kfnyce/*  Miid  the  Suclnem^  '*  wouTd^t  ihou  go 

To  soothe  the  Lungry  pontlier  scenting  blood  ?  '*  —  Canto  III.  32. 

Bu5c  Wiut^panoiig!  wo  Ml  devour  that  cUn, 

And  drive  the  Keit^fw  back  o'er  oce&n  blue, — ^  Canto  IT,  38, 

An  interesting  article  on  this  word  in  *•  Notes  and  Queries*' 
(1852,  p.  57),   by   Mr.   T.  Westcott,  of  Philadelphia*  contains 
letter  from  the  Rev,  Mr.  Gordon » giving  an  account  of  the  skinnbhesi 
at  Concord  and  Lexington,  in  which  be  says:  — 

They  [the  British  troops]  were  roughly  handled  by  the  Yaf^tet^  t^  Xxirm  <ii 
reproach  for  the  New  Englnnd^rs^  when  applied  by  the  regulars. 

2.  In  New  England^  a  glass  of  whiskey  sweetened  with  molaaseay 
a  common  beverage  in  the  country. 

You  fine  Mi««i  Boston  lady  gay, 

For  thift  yonr  spu^ech  I  thank  ye. 
Call  on  me  wb«n  yoti  come  ibia  way, 

And  take  a  dram  of  Yankte, 

Feuenden,  Yanket  Doodle  Song. 

Yankeedom.  A  terra,  like  the  foregoing,  applied  at  the  South  to 
New  England. 

At  the  celebration  of  the  Mecklenburg  Decloration  of  Indepen- 
dence, at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina*  in  May*  1876,  the  Rev,  S.  S» 
Iklartin*  D.D  ,  delivered  the  oration ^  in  which  he  made  the  follow* 
ing  remarks :  — 

It  \n  with  mingled  feeUni^s  of  torrow  and  fiatisfActton  that  I  Ui-day  recall  ' 
iisucfi  of  IMO  and  tS6L  Wo  all  mourn  the  loss  of  our  glorious  dead  and  beroio 
f«]ikn.  The  Soul h  \*  to-day  ruled  over  by  the  mii«erab]e  tlimll  of  Yfinkitdom; 
but  they  catmot  nivizxie  our  chivalry  and  patriotic  devotion  to  the  lost  cause*  — ^ 
Cor.  o/N.  Y.  Timts,  May  11,  1876. 

Yanl'ttdom  regirin  and  rule  of  Yankees.  Located  at  it  is  on  the  conRne«  of 
E^pt  and  of  Yunketdom  in  thi»  State  [Iltinoi*]^  it  ha*  done  a  good  work  in  both 
sectinns-  —  Chicago  Cor.  cfTkt  Jndtptndent. 

Taukee  Doodle.  There  has  l>een  much  discussion  as  to  the  ori^n 
of  the  term  Yanhe  Ikwdle,  and  of  the  well-known  tune  which  bears 
this  name^  without  coming  as  yet  to  any  very  satisfactory  eonclo- 
inioD.  In  England,  the  air  has  been  traced  back  to  the  time  of 
riiMilna  f  I  fit  it  m^mmakJ^akJk^^mti^^L^mmt^Jkmh  aiM  i^a* 
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to  It  can  claim  nearly  m  respectable  an  antiqtiity.  This,  however, 
ia  not  all.  The  song  is  aaid  to  be  identical  with  one  sung  by  the 
agriculttiral  laborers  in  the  Netherlands.  Kossuth  and  his  fellow 
Hungarians f  when  in  this  coatitry,  are  said  to  have  recognized  it  aa 
one  of  the  old  national  airs  of  their  native  land.  And  recently  Mr. 
Buckingham  Smith,  our  then  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Madrid^  has 
asserted  that  it  is  the  ancient  Sword  Dance  of  the  Biscayans* 
Yott  mmy  Ulk  About  your  '*  Dixie's  Lftod/' 

And  ftuig  U  like  a  noodle: 
Tho  good  old  tune  for  North  and  South 

Ii  fuQoa*  Vankte  Doodle  I  ^  Songfitm  the  RebtlUm  R^oerd. 

Tankee  Doodledom.  A  term  applied  at  the  South  to  New  England* 
The  following  ia  from  a  poem  on  the  '*  Death  of  Lincoln  Despotism/ 
which  appeared  in  1861 :  — 

The  Evans  nnd  his  cavjilry  will  follow  In  their  truck, 
And  drive  thpm  in  the  Atlaniic,  or  »tiMy  brinipr  them  back^ 
And  hold  tjjcni  till  Abe  Lincoln,  and  all  Itia  Nurthem  «cum, 
Shall  own  our  independence  of  Tanker  BoodUdum, 

Richmond  Vtipatck, 
Yankeefied.     After  the  Yankee  fashion ;  like  a  Yankee. 

The  Colonel  whittled  away  at  a  bit  of  stkk  in  the  most  Yatdtt^td  way  poaal- 
ble.  —  J  Slraif  Yankee  m  Temu^  p.  118. 

Tankeeland.     L  New  England.     2.  The  United  Statet.  . 

Tardaman.     A  man  employed  in  the  yard  of  a  railroad  station.     ^        uCi^^C^t  CiC^ 

Teath,  for  Mrth.     A  vulgar  pronunciation  among  the  illiterate  at  the^,  )u^4(''J  **■•!*/• 

South*  I  y^i^, 

Why,  yott  donH  look  h'ke  tho  same  niiin.    I  never  «hoa1d  have  knowM  yoiu  I  *" 

What  ripon  tffnth  hits  bmng  you  out  so'/'*  —  Mojor  Jones**  Skdches.  \ 

Yeathquake,  for  earth^uaht,    A  Southdru  Tulgarism,  like  the  previous 

word. 

The  Girard  College  h  all  ^olid  brick  and  marble.  Fire  can't  ^t  hold  of  wood 
enough  to  rabea  blaze,  end  the  waUs  are  so  thick  and  fiirong  that  nnthin^  short 
of  Florida  Uf;htutn'  or  a  South  American  ^«4it%iMi^  eoukin't  knock  it  down. — 
Major  J  ones*  s  Sketchet, 

Yellow.  A  term  applied  to  colored  boys  and  girls  whose  complexion 
tends  towards  white;  tliose  of  a  darker  hue  are  called  "  brown." 

Law  saftes,  Mist  PhiilbiT  does  yoa  tink  I  baa  no  tease  ?  I  hate  a  yalitr  gal  as 
t  do  pixen.  —  Sam  Slicks  Human  Nature, 

Yellow-Bird.  A  small  in  censorial  bird  of  the  family  of  Fringillidre, 
or  finches  {Cardueih  Americana  of  Brisson).  The  summer  plum- 
age of  the  male  is  a  rich  lemon-yellow,  with  black  wings  and  tail^ 
the  former  tipped  and  edged  with  white.  In  winter,  the  yellow  ia 
ohanged  to  a  brown  olive,  —  Wihon^  Ornitholog*j, 
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Telloi^  Boy.    Gold  coin  of  any  denomination. 

Tellow  Cover.  (Pron.  yaller  kiver.)  A  notice  of  dismissal  from 
government  employment.  So  caUed  from  its  being  i^ually  enclosed 
in  a  yellow  envelope. 

Tellow-covered  Literature.  The  cheap  sensation-novels  and  trashy 
magazines  hawked  by  newsboys  and  abounding  at  railway  stations; 
so  called  from  the  color  of  their  covers,  in  which  their  publishers 
most  delight  to  send  them  forth. 

Tellow-Haznmer.  (Picus  auratus.)  The  popular  name  of  the  Golden- 
winged  Woodpecker,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  genus.  It  is  known 
by  other  names  in  different  parts  of  the  counlay,  as  High-hole, 
Yacker,  Clape,  &c.    See  Clape, 

Tellow  Jack.  A  term  for  the  yellow  fever,  which  probably  originated 
among  seamen;  a  yellow  flag  (a  flag  being  called  &  jack)  being 
generally  displayed  at  naval  hospitals,  or  from  vessels  at  quarantine, 
to  denote  the  existence  of  contagious  disease. 

Tellow  Jacket.     A  small  wasp,  well  known  for  its  terrible  sting. 

Tellow  Root.  (Zanthorhiza  apii/olia.)  A  plant  whose  roots  are 
used  as  a  dye  by  the  Indians,  and  for  medical  piuposes.  Abo, 
Hydrastis  Canadensis^  Yellow  Puccoon. 

Tellow-Throat.    A  small  singing  bird  of  the  warbler  species. 

Tellow-'Wood.  (Cladrastis  tinctoria.)  One  of  the  handsomest 
flowering  trees  of  the  locust  family,  growing  in  mountainous  regions 
of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  The  wood  is  yellow,  and  is  used  for 
dyeing. 

Tengee.  The  Indian  form  of  "Yankee,'*  being  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  pronunciation  of  that  word.     See  Yankee. 

Terb.     Herb.     Southern  States.     (Cf.  Sp.  yerha.) 

Tere.  A  Southern  pronunciation  for  here.  The  lower  classes  in 
England  say  "  this  'ere  thing." 

"  Why  is  it,  my  son,  that  when  you  drop  your  bread  and  butter,  it  is  always 
butter  aide  down  V  " 

*'I  don't  know.  It  hadn't  ouphter,  had  it.  The  strongest  side  ought  to  be 
uppermost,  hadn't  it,  ma?  And  this  yere  is  the  strongest  butter  I  ever  seed."  — 
Cairo  {JlUnoi.t)  Times,  Feb.  28,  1855. 

Topon.  (Ilex  vornitoria.)  North  Carolina  tea.  A  plant  indigenous 
to  Xorth  Carolina;  and  when  the  leaves  are  dried  by  slow  heat,  and 
infused  in  water,  it  is  used  as  a  beverage.  It  is  slightly  intoxicat- 
ing. It  belongs  to  the  Hame  genus  of  plants  as  the  celebrated  Mat6 
(Ilex  Parajuayensis)  of  South  America. 
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Toa  betl  The  most  positive  manner  of  affirmation.  Be  assured;  cer- 
tainly.   The  expression  originated  in  California. 

To  little  Harrji  yesterday,  — 

My  grandchild,  aged  two,  — 
I  said,  "Toa  love  Grandpa  ?*'  said  he, 
"  You  bet  your  boots  I  do.**  —  GrandpaU  8olUoquy, 
"  'Friend,*  said  I  to  a  Jehu,  whose  breath  suggested  g^, 
*  Can  thee  convey  me  straightwaj  to  a  reputable  inn?  * 
His  an8wer*s  gross  irrelevance  I  shall  not  soon  fbrget. 
Instead  of  simplj  yea  or  nay,  he  gruffly  said,  "  You  btV* 

Buffalo  Courier,  A  MytUJied  Quaker,  j 

Do  yon  reckon  a  man  has  got  as  many  lives  as  a  cat  ?  But  you  bet  he  *8  awful 
dead  now.  —Mark  Twain,  houghing  It,  p.  838. 

We  find  the  following  anecdote  relating  to  the  policy  or  measures 
of  the  new  administration:  — 

**  What  we  want  is  new  men  and  new  measures,**  said  a  politician  to  an  old 
darkey.  **Tes,  dat*s  so,  boss,*'  said  the  ancient  African:  "de  grocery  man 
doesn't  give  us  but  bout  nine  quarts  to  de  peck,  and  I  goes  in  for  de  new  meas- 
ures, yott  6et.** 

Ton  don't  1  For  you  donH  say  so!  i.  e.  really!  indeed!  An  exclama- 
tion of  surprise.  '*  Mr.  Grimaldi  threw  a  back  somerset  out  of  a 
three-story  window."    **  Now,  you  donH  /  *'  or  **  You  don't  say.** 

Ton'ons  and  We'tlna.    For  you  and  we.    Developed  during  the  late 

ciyil  war. 

We  repeat  the  remark. 

And  our  language  is  square, 
That  a  man  who  is  dark, 

And  has  kmks  in  his  hair, 
Isn't  coming  to  college  with  i0e*im«, 
And  we  *t<fu  consent  to  be  there. 

Princeton,  of  Princeton  Coll.,  New  Jerwy. 

Taoa.  The  American  name  of  the  Mandioca  or  tapioca  root;  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  botanical  genus  yucca  or  Spanish  bayonet 
(which  see).  A  late  book  of  travels  in  Mexico  caUs  this  plant 
"tfticre/** 

Tnoker.    See  Clape, 

Z. 

Zanja.     (Span.,  pron.  than! -ha,)    A  ditch  or  trench;  sometimes  used 

like  the  acequias  for  irrigating  lands. 
Zanjero.    (Span. ,  pron.  than-hi-ro,)  One  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  charge 

of  ditches,  when  used  for  purposes  of  irrigation. 
Zapote.     See  Sapote. 
Zaewan.     See  Seatoan, 
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Zn-zu.     A  common  name  in  the  Union  army  for  the  Zouaves^  daring 
the  late  rebellion. 

My  love  is  a  Zu-w  so  gallant  and  bold ; 

He  *8  rough,  and  he  *8  handsome,  scarce  nineteen  years  old. 

Comic  Seng, 
Once  again !  —  the  hoars  are  fleeting; 

Drinking  is  the  soldier's  trick : 
Htak  1  the  drum  the  roll-call  ^s  beating,  — 
Scatter,  ZoiHBOot,  **  doable  qoick ! " 

Song,  The  Zoo-mo*  t  ToatL 
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Abori^al.     A  word  often  applied  to  an  American  Indian;   and 

**  aboriginals  "  for  **  aborigines."     Comp.  Ahergoim. 
Ahead.    To  **  get  ahecuL  of,"  to  outwit  or  outdo,  by  superior  sagacity 

or  activity. 
Air-Hole.    Unfrozen  spots  in  the  ice  in  the  main  current  of  the  St. 

Lawrence,  which  do  not  freeze.     These  openings  left  by  nature 

enable  the  great  ice-bridge  at  Montreal  to  hold. 
All-standing.     *^  lie  was  brought  up  all-stamling^^^  i.  e.  was  stopped 

suddenly  and  completely,  when  in  full  movement,  after  the  manner 

of  a  ship  running  aground  when  under  full  sail. 
Anthracite.     See  Hard  Coal,  in  body  of  book. 
Apple-Sauce.     A  sauce  made  of  stewed  apples.     See  Apple-Butter^ 

in  body  of  book. 
Astern  of  the  Lighter.    An  expression  sometimes  used  to  signify 

one's  failure  in  an  undertaking. 

B. 

Back  Seat  A  position  of  inferior  order.  <<  He  will  have  to  take  a 
hack  feat,^*  said  of  a  politician  who  has  lost  caste  with  his  party. 

Backset.  Pressed  upon  from  behind.  —  Johnnon,  A  check  to  the  prog- 
ress of  any  thing.  This  obsolete  word  is  coming  into  use  again. 
Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins,  in  his  letter  to  the  **  N.  Y.  Tribune,"  Nov.  24, 
1877,  on  the  advance  of  Ritualism,  says :  — 

Tlie  popular  view  of  the  case  is  that  the  defeat  of  Dr.  Seymour,  and  shortly 
after  Dr.  DeKoven,  when  successively  elected  to  the  Episcopate  of  Illinois,  gftve 
the  whole  Kitualistic  movement  such  a  backset  that  it  is  no  longer  dangerous. 

He  suffered  the  Israelites  to  be  driven  to  the  brink  of  the  seas,  backset  with 
Pharaoh's  whole  power.  —  Anderson,  EapotUion  upon  Benedictus,  fol.  71,  1673. 
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Bad  Egg.    An  inveterate  rascal;  a  hopelessly  ill-disposed  fellow;  an 

irredeemably  unfortunate  speculation ;  in  short,  any  person,  animal, 

thing,  or  proceeding,  devoid  of  any  good  feature. 
Bag  of  Wind.    A  boastful,  conceited  fellow. 
Baker.     A  small  portable  tin  oven  in  which  bread  is  baked.     Mr. 

Webster  calls  this  an  Americanism. 
Bakes.     One*s  original  stake  in  a  game,  a  juvenile  term;  as,  "  I  will 

stop  when  I  get  my  hakes ^^^  said  by  a  boy  playing  marbles. 

Basilar.  Lower.  ''^Basilar  instincts;"  *'6(Mi/ar  powers."  This  is 
a  great  word  with  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher.  Originally  with  a  phy- 
siological meaning. 

Bealmy.  A  swelling.  Pennsylvania.  (Ang.-Sax.)  A  boil,  or  a  hot, 
inflamed  tumor.  —  Wright^  Prov,  Die, 

Begin.  **  This  fruit  doesn't  begin  to  compare  with  the  other."  **  This 
novel  doesn't  begin  to  be  as  good,"  &c.  These  and  similar  expres- 
sions are  very  common. 

No  "  breathing-ehips  "  e'er  will  begin  to  supplant 
The  flhips  rushed  along  by  omnipotent  steam. 

WntrBoyd  on  Steam  v.  Hot  Air^  Botton  TraveOer,  May  23,  1855. 

Bell-Punoh.     See  Gong- Punch,  in  body  of  book. 

Bendolers.  *'  Running  bemhlers  "  is  a  phrase  given  by  boys  to  the 
pastime  of  jumping  from  cake  to  cake  of  broken  ice.  See  Tiddlies, 
in  body  of  boolc. 

Better-best.  Any  thing  better  than  ^ood,  something  better  than  the 
best.  —  Rev.  ]V.  H.  Channing.  This  divine,  in  an  i^dress  at  the 
annual  meeting,  1877,  of  the  Boston  Children's  Mission  to  the 
Children  of  the  Destitute,  said:  — 

You  know,  lirother  Collier  put  us  second -b<?Ht.  I  never  like  to  be  second-best. 
.  .  .  Did  you  ever  hear  the  woni,  '*^  the  bttter-best  "  f  .  .  .  And  did  not  the  ques- 
tion come  to  you,  What  was  the  better  beit  f  There  is  something  better  than 
good,  something  better  than  the  best:  it  is  the  better  best. 

Big  Thing.     A  grand  speculation  or  profitable  acquisition;  an  affair 

of  special  advantage. 
Black  Diamonds.     Lumps,  small  or  large,  of  anthracite  coal. 

Blanket-waisted.  Cattle  distinguished  by  a  broad  band  of  white 
hair  completely  encircling  the  body. 

Bloody  Shirt.     (Omitted  in  its  place.)     See  Shirty  in  body  of  book. 

Blow-Bladder.  "  A  blow-bladder  figure  for  it,"  a  price  inflated 
beyond  all  reason. 
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Bob.  The  carcass  of  a  calf  prematurely  born;  veal  so  immature  that 
its  sale  is  prohibited  by  law. 

Boston  Craoken.  A  favorite  kind  of  cracker  or  biscuit  made  in 
Boston,  which  has  a  high  reputation.  See  Cracker  2,  in  body  of 
book. 

Bottle-Head.  (5.  Helvotica,)  The  black-bellied  plover;  also  called 
**  beetle-head  "  and  *'  green  head." 

Bofinoe.  To  get  the  grand  bounce  is  to  be  dismissed  from  service; 
particularly  from  an  office  under  government. 

To  break  for  Taller  Timber.  To  leave  one  hiding-place  for  another 
more  secure,  as  a  wild  animal  or  a  criminal  runs  from  a  lesser  covert 
to  the  woods. 

Brick-Top.     Same  as  Sorrel- Top ,  which  see. 

Bnllgine.     A  cant  term  for  a  locomotive  engine. 

Bnll-'Wliaoking.     Driving  an  ox-team. 

You  will  find  some  gradoate  of  Tale  College  buU-^whacking  his  own  team  from 
the  river  to  hia  mines,  looking  as  if  he  had  never  seen  soap  and  water.  — 
McClure^  Rocky  AfourUaint,  p.  102. 

Burean.  (Fr.,  a  writing-table.)  A  chest  of  drawers  for  clothes,  &c., 
especially  made  an  ornamental  piece  of  furniture.  This  sense 
comes  naturally  from  the  original  French  word.  — Webster,  In 
England,  the  article  is  invariably  called  a  ^*  chest  of  drawers." 

To  busheL    (Germ,  buszen,  to  mend.)     To  repair  garments. 

Busheler,  /Buahelman.  From  the  verb  bushel,  A  tailor's  assistant, 
whose  business  it  is  to  repair  garments. 

Bntter-Fingers.  A  derisive  term  for  a  person  awkward  with  the 
hands,  as  a  lad  unskilful  in  catching  a  ball. 

Butterfly.  A  small  bow  of  silk,  satin,  or  other  material,  made  for 
attachment  to  the  collar-button,  so  as  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
cravat,  without  passing  around  the  neck. 


To  oadgel.    To  cross-stitch.     A  familiar  word  in  every  household. 
Every  woman  who  uses  her  needle  knows  what  cadgelling  is. 

This  very  old  English  word  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  Dictionaries 
or  Provincial  Glossaries,  except  in  those  of  Halliwell  and  Wright, 
who  have   Cadge^  **to  bind  or  to  tie,"  a  term  in  making  bone- 
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lace.    Both  quote  from  Palsgrave:  **  I  cadge  a  garment,  I  set  lystes 
in  the  lynyng  to  keep  the  plyghtes  in  order." 

Canada  Thistle.  (Cirsium  (Carduus)  arvense.)  A  plant  well  known 
in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States.  It  first  appeared  in  Canada, 
where  it  was  probably  introduced  from  France,  as  it  is  common  in 
Normandy,  and  also  in  England. 

Cannuck  or  Canuck.  The  following  has  been  submitted  as  the 
meaning  and  origin  of  this  word,  as  applied  to  Canadians:  — 

In  the  United  States,  the  word  **  Yankee"  means  a  New  Eng- 
lander;  but,  outside  the  Union,  all  the  natives  of  the  United  States 
are  so  termed.  So,  in  Canada,  a  *'  Cannuck  "  means  a  French  Cana- 
dian, but,  outside  the  Dominion,  all  the  people  of  Canada.  An 
intelligent  French  Canadian,  on  being  asked,  said:  **  The  word 
*  Cannuck'  is  a  corruption  of  '  Connaught.'  *  Connaughts  *  are 
what  we  [the  French  Canadians]  call  the  Irish." 

Carpet-S'weeper.     A  roller  to  which  hog*s  bristles  are  affixed  for 

sweeping  carpets. 
Carry  me  back.     Ilumorous  way  of  saying,    **Take  me  hence.'' 

At  first  from  a  negro  song,  which  has  this  cduplet,  — 

Oh,  carry  me  back  to  Ole  Vii^nny, 
To  Ole  Virginnia*8  shore. 

Catch-Basin.  The  receptacle  beneath  the  grating  of  a  sewer,  to 
catch  the  dirt  that  is  washed  in. 

Cat's  Foot!     An  exclamation  of  disbelief.     New  England. 

Cattle-Ranch.  A  plantation  or  farm  wliere  cattle  are  raised  on  a 
large  scale,  as  in  Texas  and  Colorado. 

Cavallada.  (Span.)  The  name  universally  given  in  Texas  and  along 
the  Mexican  frontier  to  a  drove  of  horses  or  mules.  Pron.  catayard. 
See  Carallardy  in  body  of  hook. 

Cedar-Brake.  A  dense  thicket  or  wet  place  overgrown  with  cedar; 
also  called  a  Cedar  Swamp.     Comp.  Cane-Brale. 

Celestizd.  A  connnon  term  for  the  Chinese;  China  being  called 
*' The  Celestial  Empire." 

Cans  et  Rentes.  (Fr.)  The  annual  rent  or  tax  paid  per  agreement 
by  the  owner  of  land  in  a  feudal  district  to  the  seigneur.  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec.     See  (^ensitairc  and  Loda  et  Vtufes. 

(The  feudal  owner  can  now*,  if  he  chooses,  comix^l  tlie  seigneur 
(q.  v.,  in  body  of  book)  to  allow  the  property  to  be  commuted,  i.  e. 
bought  out  and  out,  by  the  payment  at  time  of  sale  of  a  certain 
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number  of  annual  rents;  the  number,  if  the  parties  cannot  agree, 
being  settled  by  arbitrators.) 

Cenaitaire.  (Fr.)  The  owner  of  land  which  is  subject  to  seigniorial 
or  feudal  tax.  Province  of  Quebec.  See  Cens  et  Rentes  and  Lods 
et  Ventes, 

Cheese  it.    What  bad  boys  exclaim  to  one  another  when  a  policeman  ihS^iif^^ 

is  seen  coming,  t.  e,  run,  scamper.    It  is  an  English  slang  expres-  hsJ*  6^>ca   U* 

sion,  which  Mr.  Hotten  thinks  is  a  corruption  of  cease ^  *^  leave  off  v«^  cj^^  mAu 

or  have  done."  ^^  \;^^^  :^ 

Chin,  Chinning.    Back-talk,  impudence.  ^  -  \u,  ^^^ 

Chin-Moaio.     Impudent  talk ;  flippant  garrulity .  <i^ckA^. 

Clatty.  Untidy.  Pennsylvania.  C/o/fitf,  nasty,  dirty,  defiled. — Jam^ 
son^s  Scottish  Die, 

Cocky.  *<He's  cochf,**  i.  e.  he  is  aware  of  his  importance.  A 
college  word. 

To  coge  or  coag  it.  One  of  the  many  phrases  signifying  the  habitual 
and  excessive  use  of  ardent  spirits. 

Cold  Scald.  A  double  misfortune,  as  of  a  person  who  should  be  at 
once  frozen  and  scalded. 

Colorado  Beetle.  A  bug,  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  yeUow 
striped  with  black.     Usually  called  Potato  Bug. 

Comb.  **  To  have  one's  comb  cut "  is  to  undergo  mortification  as  a 
sequel  to  excessive  pride. 

Come-aa-you-oome.     The  name  of  a  popular  fireside  amusement, 

wherein  one  person  gives  the  others  present  the  initial  letter  or  ^ 

letters  of  some  object  there  visible,  by  which  to  guess  to  what  object 
he  refers. 

To  oome  down.  To  furnish  money;  e.  ^.,  **I  would  make  the  old 
man  come  down  handsomely,  if  I  was  in  Enoch's  place." 

''To  come  down  a  peg,"  to  become  less  proud  or  less  exacting. 
*'  A  great  come  doum^**  a  remarkable  fall  of  pride. 

Coming  to  Orief.     A  sarcastic  phrase  significant  of  signal  failure. 

Cord- Wood.  Wood  cut  and  piled  for  sale  by  the  cord,  in  distinction 
from  long  wood;  especially  wood  cut  to  the  length  of  four  feet.  — 
Webster. 


Corn-Balls.    Balls  made  of  pop-corn  and  molasses,  of  which  ohildren 
are  very  fond.        ^  J^  ^  ^^J^    y^^^  ^^^ ,  ^^^ . 
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Com-Crake.  (Crex  pratensis.)  A  bird  of  the  rail  species,  which  fre- 
quents corn-fields ;  the  Land-rail. 

Corn-Cutter.  A  machine  for  cutting  up  the  stalks  of  Indian  corn  for 
the  food  of  cattle. 

Corn-House.  A  wooden  house,  elevated  about  five  feet  above  the 
ground,  in  order  to  keep  out  rats  and  squirrels,  in  which  Indian 
com  is  kept  before  it  is  shelled  or  taken  from  the  cobs.  0L  Ci,-nx^c\ti', 

Com-SiilL    A  mill  for  grinding  Indian  com;  a  grist-mill. 

Corn-Popper.  An  instrument  the  top  of  which  is  like  a  sieve,  in 
which  com  is  held  over  a  fire  to  roast  or  **  pop."  See  Pop-Corn, 
in  body  of  book. 

Cotton-Qin.  A  machine  invented  by  Eli  Whitney,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  in  1792-93,  for  the  separation  of  cotton  from  the  seed. 

To  crack.  To  defraud  by  forging  and  by  negotiating  worthless 
checks  and  drafts. 

It  is  said  that  certain  New  York  rascals  intend  to  erciek  the  Quebec  merchants  . 
this  winter.  —  Boston  JoumaL 

Crackaman.    A  man  engaged  in  forging  notes,  bills  of  exchange, 

bank-checks,  &c. 
Crawl  through.     *^  To  crawl  through  a  knot-hole  "  is  to  get  out  of  a 

difficulty  in  a  mean  way. 

Creep.  A  stool.  Pennsylvania.  Creepier  creepy,  a  low  stool. — 
Jamieson*s  Scottish  Die. 

It 's  a  wise  wife  that  kens  her  weird, 
What  the'  ye  mount  the  creepy. 

Ramaay'a  Poems^  I.  273. 

Cut  and  Dried.  Contrived  beforehand,  in  a  secret  or  unfair  manner. 
A  phrase  often  used  in  reference  to  caucuses,  and  the  like. 


D. 

Darn  burn  it.     A  toned-down  form  of  swearing  in  Texas.     Comp. 

Dod  rot  it. 
Dead  Loads  (of  a  thing).     Great  quantities  or  numbers  of  any  thing. 

Demi-Meamelouc.     The  variety  of  Negro  which  springs  from  a  white 
and  a  meamelouc.     See  Negro^  in  body  of  book. 

To  demonetize.      The  act  of    rendering  any  description  of  money 
which  by  law  had  been  a  legtal  tender  to  be  no  longer  so.     Thus, 
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in  June,  1874»  Congress  passed  an  act  of  which  the  following  is  a 
section :  — 

The  silver  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a  legal  tender  at  their  nominal 
value,  for  any  amount  not  exceeding  five  dollars,  in  anj  one  payment. 

This  has  been  called  the  demonetization  of  silver.  See  Remonetize, 
It  is  urged  by  many  that  silver  was  practically  demonetized  by  the  act  of  1864, 
which  undervalued  it;  by  others,  that  it  was  practically  demonetized  by  the  act 
of  1853,  authorizing  subsidiary  silver  coins.  ...  If  silver  was  then  already 
demonetized^  the  persistency  of  the  efforts  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law  to 
demonetize  it  appears  remarkable.  —  Report  of  Monetary  Commission  to  Senate 
<lf  U.  8.,  March  %  1877,  p.  91. 

As  money,  the  silver  dollar  had  become  obsolete  years  before  the  ^^  demonetixa- 
tion^''*  of  which  we  hear  so  much.  But  we  do  not  need  statistics  to  prove  that  so 
inconvenient  a  coin  could  never  be  used  in  large  amounts  as  currency.  —  Philo' 
detphia  Times,  Nov.  17,  1877. 

Diftconnt.  Disparity  between  the  reality  and  the  representation 
made,  for  the  most  part  used  in  connection  with  a  negative ;  as, 
*•  There  is  no  discount  on  that  statement."         /K.<-w«^    'iw  A7d*-fc*— ^  tLi/^  L 

Doe-Bird.  {Numenius  borealis.)  The  Esquimaux  Curlew.  New 
England. 

Dollar  of  the  Fathers.  A  cant  expression  used  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  (Nov.,  1877)  by  the  advocates  for  the  **  remoneti- 
zation  "  of  the  silver  dollar  and  making  it  a  legal  tender.  This 
sentimental  catch-phrase,  which  has  been  the  battle-cry  of  the 
movement,  expresses  its  absurdity. 

Of  all  the  unreasoning  agitations  of  recent  years,  the  demand  for  the  dollar  of 
the  fathers  has  been  the  most  unreasoning  and  absurd.  .  .  .  There  are  people 
who  must  have  **  cheap  money*'  of  some  kind,  and,  when  they  could  not  get 
cheap  greenbacks,  they  hit  upon  silver  as  a  cheaper  thing;  and  the  ^dollar  of  the 
fathers*'  is  to  be  put  through  [Congress]  with  a  shout. — Philadelphia  Times, 
Nov.  10,  1877. 

The  cry  of  the  '*  Dollar  of  the  Daddies  *'  has  not  been  a  fortunate  one  for  thoee 
who  reiterated  it.  The  case  is  far  too  serious  for  ridicule.  —  JST.  Y.  Tribtme, 
Nov.  9,  1877.  , 

Three-fourths  of  the  people  of  the  South  and  West  are  in  favor  of  silver 
money,  and  they  clamor  for  the  *^  dollar  of  our  fathers/*  —  N.  Y.  Herald. 

The  **  Philadelphia  Times  "  (Nov.  17)  in  an  article  on  what  they 
call  the  **  Silver  Swindle  **  says:  — 

It  is  conmionly  assumed  in  the  discussion  of  the  silver  question  that  the  old 
silver  dollar,  the  dollar  of  the  fathers,  was  a  very  popular  coin;  that  the  people 
have  been  unjustly  deprived  of  its  use,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  restored  to  them. 
The  truth  is,  that  there  never  was  any  real  demand  for  silver  dollars  as  currency; 
and  it  is  not  possible  that  there  ever  can  be,  except  in  semi-barbarous  countriet, 
where  the  value  of  money  is  estimated  by  its  bulk. 
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X>ry  up  I     An  admonitory  exdaniation,  sometimes  uttered  by  the  au- 
dience^ especially  at  public  ga,therings»  when  a  speaker  h  tediouAj 
or  otherwifle  offeosiye,  which  thus  abruptly  requires  him  to  ce 
B^>paking, 

Dunky.  Ill  proportioned;  of  clumsy  shape ,  in  the  special  sense  o£l 
over-thickness. 

Dust.  Money.  Used  in  the  phrase,  **  Down  wifcli  your  dust!  '*  Com-  ' 
mon  in  England,  and  a  very  old  expression. 

Dean  Swift  onee  took  for  liis  text,  **  He  who  giveth  to  the  poor 
lendeth  to  the  Lord/'  lib  sermon  was  short,  **  Now,  my  brethren,'* 
said  he,  **if  you  are  satisfied  with  the  security,  down  witJi  the 
dusf' 
-To  duat.  The  equivalent  of  *'  to  make  tracks."  '*  Duttt  out  of  thigt  " 
i.  *.,  go  off  !    In  England,  tliey  say  '*  to  raise  a  dusU^ 

E. 

Eaay- going.  Said  of  a  person  who  ia  careless  of  contingencies,  slow 
to  take  offence,  and  in  his  habits  carries  fco  an  extreme  the  uroverb 
that  *'  Sutficieut  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof." 

Bbony.     A  common  terra  for  a  Negit>. 

Bmptyinna.  *' To  run  emptyings^*  is  where  a  speaker  or  a  writer 
continues  to  speak  or  writ«  after  he  has  delivered  himself  of  &f^rj 
thing  of  any  consequence.     See  this  word  in  body  of  book, 

F. 

Fat    Any  thing  desirable,  a8  a  fat  office  under  the  govemmtiit. 
Feel  pale.     To  feel  pale  in  a  huraoroiLs  way  of  saying  that  one  is  aick. ' 
To  flint  in.     To  begin  doing  something,  as  to  work  or  to  eat,  ener- 
getically and  without  ceremony. 


G. 

Oang-Saw.  A  collection  of  large  saws  himg  together  in  a  frame  or 
sash,  and  set  at  fixed  distances  apart  correspond] ntj  with  the  thick- 
nese  of  the  log  to  be  cut.  They  are  now  used  at  all  larj^e  saw-mills 
in  Maine,  Canada,  and  the  West,  and  do  great  execution.  Tlie  log 
pass  in  endless  procession  from  out  the  water,  through  the  gangtj 
and  thence  forward  aa  lumber,  from  the  mill  to  the  dock,  ready  for 
■WnmiTili 
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GNurden  Truok.  Vegetables  raised  for  market.  See  Truck,  in  body 
of  book. 

Gas-Bag.  A  person  who  habitually  parades  and  prates  of  his  own 
importance  or  cognate  topics. 

Gear  up.  To  harness.  Pennsylvania.  Oear.%  horse-trappings. — 
Wright,  Prov.  Die. 

Qet  off.  To  utter,  to  deliver.  **  He  got  off  a  great  speech  in  Con- 
gress.'* 

Qhoat  of  a  Chance.  Not  the  least  probability.  ^*  Mr.  Hayes  has  not 
the  ghost  of  a  chance  of  being  our  next  President;  '*  t.  c,  he  has  no 
chance  at  all.     A  common  expression  of  the  President's  opponents. 

Qlakid.  Dull,  stupid.  Pennsylvania.  Glaikity  unsteady,  giddy^ 
stupid.  —  Jamieson,  Scottish  Die. 

Quhattane  anc  glnihit  fule  am  I, 
To  slay  myself  with  melancholy, 
Sen  Weill  I  ken  I  may  nocht  get  hir? 

8coHy  Chron.  8,  P.  ill.  170. 
Hear  me,  ye  venerable  core, 

Aa  counsel  for  poor  mortals, 
That  frequent  pass  douce  Wisdom's  door 
For  glaikit  Folly's  portals ! 

Bums' t  Address  to  the  Unco  Guid, 

Gone  where  the  Woodbine  twineth.  *^  Up  the  spout.*'  Pawned; 
hypothecated.  A  noted  character,  the  late  James  Fisk,  Jr.,  is 
credited  with  the  authorship  of  this  oft-quoted  expression. 

Granger.  The  origin  and  use  of  tliis  word,  now  so  frequently  met 
with,  are  substantially  as  follows:  A  few  years  since,  throughout 
the  **  grain-growing  States,*'  a  movement  was  initiated  for  the 
organization  of  the  agricultural  interests,  with  the  professed  object 
of  benefiting  them  both  directly  and  indirectly.  This  was  proposed 
to  be  effected  by  so  purchasing  various  needful  supplies  as  to  dis- 
pense with  **  middlemen;"  by  taking  measures  to  enhance,  by 
friendly  legislation  and  otherwise,  the  net  avails  of  his  products  to 
the  producer;  and  in  other  ways  to  lessen  his  burdens  and  increase 
his  revenues.  The  associations  formed  on  this  basis  were  called 
**  Granges  "  (from  grange,  a  granary,  &c.),  and  the  members  were 
termed  '  *  Grangers . ' ' 

These  societies  multiplied,  and  their  membership  was  very  exten- 
sive. They  became  **a  power  in  the  land,"  often  nominating 
distinctive  candidates,  and  frequently  electing  them;  while  on  some 
occasions  they  favored  nominees  put  forward  by  the  political  parties 
of  the  day,  whose  success  was  not  seldom  due  to  the  support  thus 
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derived.     At  the  present  time  (close  of  1877),  the  political  impor- 
tance of  the  **  Grangers  "  has  become  largely  diminished. 

With  their  accustomed  aptitude  for  giving  a  flippant  term  to  a 
new  wordf  the  newspapers  of  the  cities  soon  began  to  use  this  one 
to  signify  a  countryman  :  and  it  is  now  often  employed  instead  of 
the  familiar  paraphrase,  **  a  gentleman  from  the  rural  districts." 

Great  Plenty.  Well  supplied;  enough.  **  Shall  I  help  you  to  another 
cup  of  tea?  *'     **  No,  thank  you  :  I  have  had  great  plenty y 

Oriffe.     See  Negro,  in  body  of  book. 

Q.  T.  T.  More  than  a  generation  ago,  a  common  joke  —  one  of  tfaie 
commonest  —  represented  that  when  an  insolvent  debtor,  or  a  rough 
who  had  been  engaged  in  an  **  unpleasantness,'*  or  any  other  loafer 
who  had  changed  his  home,  wished  to  leave  warning  behind  him 
where  he  had  gone,  he  chalked  upon  his  door  the  letters  G.  T.  T. 
These  letters  were  in  no  sort  mysterious:  they  meant,  and  were 
understood  to  mean,  **  Gone  to  Texas."  —  E,  E.  Hale,  Wonderful 
Adv,  of  a  Pullman,  p.  v. 

GhmiB.     See  Rubbers,  in  body  of  book. 

H. 

Handle.     To  slip  off  the  handle  is  to  die. 

If  Old  Cranberry  was  to  slip  off  the  handle^  I  think  I  should  make  up  to  piis 
daughter],  for  she  is  a  most  heavenly  spice.  —  Sam  Slick,  Attache  in  England^ 
p.  177. 

To  fly  off  at  the  handle  is  to  lose  one's  temper  on  a  slight  provo- 
cation. 

The  Hardest  fends  off.  A  phrase  signifying  that,  if  a  conflict  must 
take  place,  he  who  has  most  endurance  will  fare  the  best. 

Hard  Names.     Calling  people  hard  names  is  abusing  them  in  words. 

Hay-Tedder.     A  machine  for  spreading  grass  after  it  is  cut. 

Hellion.  A  rascal  so  thoroughly  and  inveterately  bad  that  he  ought 
never  to  be  out  of  confinement. 

Heu-Clam.  The  Broad  Sea-clam.  (Macla  gigantea.)  Common  on 
the  shores  of  New  England. 

Highbinder.  In  California,  a  spy,  a  detective.  **  What  do  you  mean 
by  highbinders  f  "  said  Senator  Sargent  to  a  witness  before  the  com- 
mittee on  Chinese  emigration.  Ans.  *'I  mean  men  who  are  em- 
ployed by  the  China  companies  here  to  hound  and  spy  upon  the 
Chinese,  and  pursue  them.     I  have  often  heard  it  applied  to  bad 
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Sometimes  they  we  employed  to  MSMsitmte  Chinese.*'  — 
Report  on  Chim*€  Immigmtion.  See  also  thia  word  in  the  body  o£ 
the  book. 

If  A  Ctiinftfiuini  \\a»  Itmkt^ti  his  euntjuctt  end  attcmptj  to  louve  San  FrAnciico^ 
t  .  .  ho  wUl  bo  forcibly  «lop||>erl  ut  the  »teamcr  on  th<^  day  of  Miiling^  by  tbo 
Urge  fore*  of  tho  e(iin|)aiiy*f  hifjhbiwirr*^  who  run  W  aIwavm  *ei!t»  guardtug 
them.  ^  Rrpart  uf  CommitUt  tm  Chmc»t  tmmitjmtiun,  1877,  p.  94. 

Hog-Ranch^  A  ranch  f^r  farm  where  particular  attention  is  given  to 
the  raising  of  lioga.     Texas.     Comp.  Caitie-Hrmrh, 

Somelj.  Of  plain  features;  not  handsome*  —  Wthiter,  In  Eriglaivl, 
it  means  that  which  appi^^rtains  U>  home;  also  plain,  unpreteiidingt 
mde  in  appearance,  as  a  homeh/  garment.  Yet  we  have  an  example 
of  English  use  precisely  like  our  own. 

It  ift  observed  by  some  tliat  tberu  are  none  in  honuly  but  loves  s  iotikiDg-glaaB. 

Hoodlum.  Since  the  article  on  the  Hoodlums  of  San  Francisco, 
which  appears  in  the  Ix^ly  of  this  work,  was  written,  the  following 
accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  term  have  appeared:  — 

Tht^  Los  Angeles  (California)  **  Express"  (of  Aug.  25,  1877),  on 
the  authority  of  a  reporter  of  a  San  Francisco  juiptT,  says:  *'  A  gang 
of  bad  boys  from  H  to  10  yearn  of  age  was  assiiclated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stealing.  These  boys  had  a  place  of  rendezvous;  and,  when 
danger  threatened  them,  their  words  of  warning  were,  '*  Huddle 
*em,  Huddle  Vm  'M  An  article  headed  '•  Huddlt^  'em,*'  descrilniig 
th<»  gan^  and  their  plan  of  operations,  was  publisliMd  in  the  San 
Francisco  **  Times.*'  The  name  applied  to  them  was  soon  con- 
tracted into  **  Hontiium.^^ 

The  San  Francisco  **  Morning  Call/*  of  Oct,  27,  1877,  has  a 
communication  from  a  '*  Pioneer,**  who  thus  deseribes  the  origin  of 
the  word :  — 

Before  the  late  war,  there  appeared  in  San  Francisco  a  man  whose 
dress  was  very  peculiar.  The  boys  took  a  fancy  to  it,  and,  organiz- 
ing themselves  into  a  military  company,  adopted  in  part  the  dress 
of  this  man.  The  head-dress  resembled  the  fex,  from  which  was 
Buspended  a  long  tassel.  The  ffamins  called  it  a  '*  hood,*^  and  Uie 
company  became  known  as  the  ♦*  hoods."  The  rowdy  element  in 
the  city  miopted  mtich  of  the  dress  of  the  company  referred  to,  who 
were  soon  after  designated  as  **  hoodlums.*' 

Another  writer  in  the  same  paper  says  the  terra  was  first  applied 
to  certain  girls  who  always  wore  a  oovering  for  their  heads  whicli 
resembled  a  hood,  from  which  they  were  called  tlie  *'  hoodlum 
girls.** 

60 
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Hope  I  see  yon.     I  am  glad  to  see  you.  ^ 

Homs'woggle.  Foolery,  deception.  Western.  The  **  Philadelphia 
Times"  (Nov.  5,  1877),  in  defining  the  word  skidlduggerpj  says, 
**  Its  best  Eastern  equivalent  is  nhenanigan^  although  the  less  com- 
plicated word  homswoggling  rather  directly  translates  it."  See 
Shenanigan, 

Horse-Rake.  A  rake  worked  by  horse-power,  now  in  general  use, 
especially  where  mowing-machines  are  used. 

Honae-Raiaing.  The  operation  of  setting  up  the  frame  of  a  wooden 
building.     See  Raising  Bee,  in  body  of  book. 

Humility.  (Limosa.)  The  marbled  God  wit,  a  bird  that  frequents 
fens  and  the  banks  of  rivers.     New  England. 

Hong  on  Wires.     Said  of  a  nervous  or  fidgety  person. 

Hypantol.     An  imaginary  ailment;  hypochondria. 


I. 

Inflationist.  A  term  applied  to  those  who  favor  increased  issues  of 
paper  money;  who  are  opposed  to  the  resumption  of  specie  payment 
in  1879,  as  provided  by  law  ;  and  of  those  who  advocate  the  remone- 
tization  of  silver,  in  order  to  make  it  a  legal  tender.  See  Remone- 
tization. 

The  New  York  *'  Tribune  '»  of  Nov.  20,  1877,  says:  — 

Publish  the  names  of  the  inflationists.  .  .  .  T^t  a  list  be  printed  of  all  those 
Senators  and  Representatives  who  have  voted  and  will  vote  in  favor  of  infiation 
and  repudiation  in  any  form,  all  opponents  of  the  Resumption  Act,  all  advocates 
of  Bland's  Silver  Bill,  and  so  on.  ...  I  would  have  them  placed  in  this  public 
pillory  as  men  who  have  betrayed  their  trust  and  their  country. 

Ink-Slinger.  One  who  habitually  writes  for  publication;  particularly 
an  editor  or  reporter  of  a  newspaper. 

Inside  Track.  Some  advautai^e  peculiar  to  the  person  in  connection 
with  whom  the  expression  is  used;  as,  '*  Robinson  had  the  inside 
track  in  the  whole  speculation.*' 

Ivory  Nut*  A  species  of  palm,  the  Phytelephas  macrocarpa.  ^V^len 
yoiino^,  the  seed  contains  a  fluid  which  (gradually  hardens  into  a 
whitish,  close-grained,  albuminous  substance,  resembling  the  fine.st 
ivory  in  texture  and  color,  and  is  often  wrought  into  ornamental 
work.    Tlie  nuts  are  known  in  commerce  as  Corosso  nuts.  —  Webster. 
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JTaok-Stone.  A  metal  toy,  consisting  of  several  arms  with  globular 
termini.  It  is  so  tossed  and  caught  that  the  player  may  keep  as 
many  of  the  toys  as  possible  in  motion  at  the  same  time. 

JTaok-Straws.  Slender  bits  of  wood,  bone,  or  ivory,  fashioned  into 
various  shapes,  for  playing  a  game  of  the  same  name.  They  are 
marked  with  different  numbers,  and  are  dropped  in  a  promiscuous 
heap,  from  which  each  player  draws  in  turn,  until  he  moves  some 
other  **  jack-straw "  than  that  which  he  attempts  to  extricate. 
The  winner  is  he  whose  aggregate  of  numbers  is  the  highest. 
**  Spellikins ''  or  **  Spellicans"  is  another  term  for  this  amuse- 
ment. 

JTeff.  Among  printers  in  their  workshops,  to  throw  "quads,"  — 
a  certain  kind  of  type  which  they  use  as  dice.  See  Shake ^  in  body 
of  book. 

jTump.  "  On  the  jump  "  is  to  be  occupied  in  a  manner  requiring 
constant  activity. 

K 

Kingdom  Come.    **  He  's  gone  to  kingdom  come,"  i.  e.  he  is  dead. 

Knight  of  the  7ard-8tiok.  A  retail  dry-goods  clerk  ;  a  '*  coxmtep- 
jumper." 

Knowledgeable.  Educated,  intelligent.  —  H.  W.  Beecher,  Common 
among  the  uneducated  of  Ireland. 


lAbor.     (Span.)     One  of  the  land-measures  of  Texas,  where  the 
Spanish  me^isures  of  leagues,  labors,  and  varas  are  universal. 
A  labor  is  equal  to  177|  acres,  or  one  million  square  varas. 

Zieaky  Vessel.     A  person  who  does  not  keep  secrets. 

To  lie  low.     To  keep  quiet  and  reticent  till  all  occasion  for  so  doing 
has  passed. 

Z4gfat  here !    Come  here  I    A  phrase  particularly  in  use  on  the  Western 
rivers. 

Live  Man.     One  who  is  remarkably  active  and  energetic.      '*  We 
want  a  live  man  for  the  place, — none  of  your  moping,  indolent  sort." 
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live  Oak.  (Quercus  vivens,)  A  variety  of  oak  growing  in  the  South- 
ern States,  of  great  durability  and  much  used  in  ship-building. 

Idve  Paper.  A  term  applied  to  business  notes-of-hand.  The  banks, 
in  discounting,  prefer  *^  live  paper,  ^^  meaning  notes  that  will  be  paid 
at  maturity,  and  not  such  as  will  be  renewed,  or  their  payment  pro- 
longed. 

Lods  et  Ventes.  (Fr.)  When  an  owner  of  land  which  is  held 
under  feudal  tenure  sells  the  same,  one-twelfth  of  the  proceeds 
goes,  by  old  French  law,  to  the  seigneur.  This  is  called  lods  et 
ventes.     Province  of  Quebec.     See  CensUaire  and  Cens  et  Rentes, 

Low^-Gear.  A  vehicle  of  which  the  portion  to  receive  the  load  is 
placed  below  the  axles,  in  order  that  heavy  articles  may  be  put  on 
and  oS.  with  greater  facility. 

M. 

Hffagnolla.  So  called  after  Pierre  Afagnol,  Professor  of  Botany  at 
Montpellier,  France.  A  tree  bearing  large,  fragrant,  white  flowers, 
growing  in  the  Southern  States.  Michaux  mentions  thirteen 
varieties  of  the  tree,  of  which  eight  belong  to  North  America  and 
five  to  China  and  Japan.  In  China,  it  figures  as  the  symbol  of 
candor  and  of  beauty.  —  North  Am.  Syha. 

Make-up.  The  whole  as  distinguished  from  the  several  parts  com- 
posing it;  the  equivalent  of  the  French  tout  ensemble. 

An  actor's  make-up  means  the  artificial  manner  in  which  he  is 
is  apparelled,  painted,  &c.,  for  the  stage. 

Man-Fashion.     In  a  manly,  straightforward  manner. 

Also,  riding  astraddle,  in  distinction  from  the  feminine  use  of  a 
side-saddle. 

May-Flower.  A  flower  that  blooms  in  May.  In  England,  it  is  the 
hawthorn;  in  New  England,  it  is  the  trailing  arbutus  {Epigcca 
repens). 

Meamelouc.  The  offspring  of  a  white  and  m^»tis  or  octoroon,  being 
^  black.     See  Negro,  in  body  of  book. 

Mesquit-GrasB.  Barbed  Mesquit.  A  species  of  grass,  from  two  to 
three  feet  in  height,  found  in  Western  Texas.  It  is  a  favorite 
winter  grass,  and  is  much  sought  for  by  stock  of  all  kinds. 

Hog-Wallow  Mesquit.     A  species  of  grass,  used  only  to  be  found 
in  the  hog- wallows  of  Texas,  but  which  is  now  rapidly  spreading 
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itself  along  the  road-sides,  and  carpeting  all  the  old  roads  and  other 
spots  and  places  of  ground  which  have  heen  denuded  of  other 
grasses,  with  a  thickly  crowded  coat  of  extremely  fine,  nutritious 
pasturage  for  every  type  of  graminivorous  animals.  In  appearance, 
it  closely  resembles  the  Bermuda  grans  (Cynodon  dactylon).  Ex- 
cept on  suitably  moist  grounds,  it  is  not  large  enough  to  make  hay 
of ;  as  it  does  not,  on  ordinary  soil,  exceed  three  to  six  inches  in 
height.  —  Emigrant's  Guide  to  Western  Texas^  p.  44. 
See  this  term  in  body  of  book. 

Mtftioe  or  M^tif.     See  under  **  Mestee  or  Mustee,**  in  body  of  book. 

Minute-Man.  A  man  enlisted  for  service  wherever  required,  and 
ready  to  march  at  a  moment's  notice,  —  a  term  used  in  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  —  Webster. 


To  miss  a  figure  is  to  commit  a  serious  blunder.  The  news- 
papers, in  speaking  of  Mr.  £wing*s  plans  to  get  through  his  bill  for 
the  repeal  of  the  **  resumption  act,"  said,  **  He  missed  a  figure  that 
time,"  t.  e.  he  failed  to  carry  his  point. 

Moons.  Moon  of  Bright  Nights,  April;  Moon  of  Leaves,  May;  Moon 
of  Strawberries,  June;  Moon  of  the  Falling  Leaves,  September;  Moon 
of  Snow-shoes,  November.  —  H,  W,  Longfellow,  in  Hiawatha. 

Moumsome.     Sad,  dejected,  mournful. 

As  we  were  shoving  o£f«  the  old  man  came  down  the  hill  and  stopped  us,  — 
** guessed"  as  we  were  doctors  we  ought  to  be  paid.  **  Well,**  said  be,  "yon 
done  us  a  heap  of  good,  and  we  was  kind  of  moumsome  before  you  come.**  I 
felt  that  the  new  word  maurmome  was  worth  many  fees,  so  guesRed,  in  reply,  that 
we  wouldn't  take  any  thin^;.  —  S.  W.  MitcheWs  Nurte  and  Patient,  p.  52. 

Mud-Hook.     An  anchor.     **Drap  mud-hook,'*  i.  e.  cast  anchor. 

Mustafina.  Same  as  Meamelouc,  which  see.  See  also  Mulatto,  in 
body  of  book. 

My !  or  Oh,  My  I    An  exclamation  used  chiefly  by  women,    'y  a  ^^  **  i-^-*--  ^^ , 


N. 

New  Orleans  Moss.  (Tillandsia  ttsneoides.)  A  moss  which  hangs 
from  the  boughs  of  trees  in  Louisiana,  giving  to  the  landscape  a 
weird-like  appearance.  The  fibre,  which  it  yields  in  abundance,  is 
an  excellent  substitute  for  curled  hair,  and  is  used  in  the  South 
almost  exclusively  for  mattresses,  cushions,  &c.  After  being  rotted, 
a  process  which  requires  five  or  six  months,  it  is  cleaned,  dried,  and 
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baled  for  market.     Cattle  eat  the  moss  with  avidity,  and  thriTB 
upon  it.     Also  called  Texas  Moss,  as  it  is  equally  abundant  in  that 
State.     In  common  parlance,  it  is  called  Old  Man*s  Beard. 
Not  Much.     **  He  is  not  much,^^  i.  e.  of  no  consequence,  or,  as  they 
would  say  in  England,  ^*  no  great  shakes." 


O. 

Old  Man's  Beard.  A  moss  hanging  from  the  boughs  of  most  trees  in 
Louisiana  and  Texas.     See  New  Orleans  Moss. 

Oneida  Community.     A  society  of   Communists  living  in  Oneida 

County,  New  York;  founded  by  John  Humphrey  Noyes,  a  native 

of  Vermont,  who,  after  studying  theology  at  Andover  and  New 

Haven,  announced  himself  a  **  Perfectionist.**     He  is  the  author 

,<%>■•>  >>«*^  ^      of  several  books  illustrative  of  his  peculiar  faith,  one  of  which  is 

mAmi  4.<nUM-^    called  "Bible  Communism.*'     The  s<xjiety  practises  community 

u^  ^  Mt^^ftit    of  women  as  well  as  of  goods,  maintaining  the  equality  of  women 

with  men  in  social  and  business  life ;  the  members  are  engaged  in 

manufactures,  and  carry  on  a  profitable  farming.      They  support 

two  printing-offices. 

Onghtness.  Tlie  Rev.  Joseph  Cook  defines  the  office  of  conscience  to 
be  *'  the  determination  of  Tightness  and  oughtness  in  human  affairs.*' 

Owe  you  One.  "  I  owe  you  one  **  means  that  I  will  retaliate  for 
some  advantage  which  another  has  obtained,  or  for  an  injury  done. 

Oyater-Plant.  (Genus  Tragopogon.)  Salsify;  a  plant,  the  root  of 
which,  when  cooked,  resembles  the  oyster  in  taste.  Also  called  Vege- 
table Oyster. 

P. 

Parient.  A  humorous  way  of  saying  **  parent.'*  It  was  much  used 
by  song-writers  during  the  late  civil  war. 

Oh,  sorely,  sorely  did  they  grieve ! 

The  cruel  j)ari>n/'s  heart 
Inflexible  as  stone  remained, 

And  they  were  torn  apart.  —  St.  Nicholas. 

Patron.  One  who  gives  business  patronage  or  countenance  to  a  par- 
ticular railway,  steamboat,  hotel,  &c. ;  who  buys  his  liquors,  cigars, 
&c.,  or  who  encouraires  any  particular  establishment,  is  called  its 
patron.  The  original  meaning  of  a  patron  is  one  who  counte- 
nances, supports,  or  protects. 
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Whfle  one  of  the  best-read  lawyers  in  Worcester  County  was  reading  a  brief 
to  the  Supreme  Court  at  Worcester  the  other  day,  he  used  the  phrase  **  patrons 
of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad.'*  "  What  do  you  mean  by  the  word  pa- 
tron* f  "  inquired  Chief  Justice  Gray.  The  lawyer  explained  that  he  meant 
people  who  patronized  the  road,  —  its  customers.  The  Jud^  then  suggested 
that  he  should  use  a  word  that  conveyed  that  idea,  and  explained  that  **  patron  " 
had  no  such  signification,  and  that  the  State  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  only 
patron  of  the  road.  —  Bostoh  paper. 

PeltriBt.  A  seller  of  finished  peltries ;  a  vendor  of  manufactnred  furs. 
W.  Boyd,  in  Swartzen,  a  Fur-Poem,  1865. 

Period.  **  The  Period;*^  the  present  time  as  distinguished  from  all 
other  ages  of  the  world,  past  or  future.  The  terms  ^^  Girl  of  the 
Period, ^^  **  Youth  of  the  Period, ^^  &c.,  are  employed  in  a  sarcastic 
sense. 

Pigoon  En^^Ush.  The  dialect  of  the  English  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
Chinese. 

To  pigeon-hole.  To  put  away  memoranda,  documents,  or  other  papers 
for  ready  access,  although  it  may  be  long  before  they  are  wanted. 
The  Departments  at  Washington  receive  applications  and  com- 
plaints which  they  are  said  to  *^  pigeonrhole,**  L  e.  lay  them  aside, 
never  to  be  removed  or  acted  upon. 

To  pineapple  the  Head.  To  trim  the  hair  of  the  whole  head  very 
close  and  uniformly;  to  **  shingle  "  the  hair. 

Pine-Knot.     (MergaUus  alle.)    The  Little  Auk.     New  England. 

Plenty.  The  antithesis  of  the  term  Scarce,  in  its  cant  sense,  which 
see.  **He  has  not  been  very  plenty  round  here  lately;"  that  is, 
**  He  has  seldom  or  not  been  here  recently." 

Podnnk.  A  term  applied  to  an  imaginary  place  in  burlesque  writing 
or  speaking. 

Post  Oak.  (Quercus  ohtusiloha.)  An  oak  found  in  the  Middle  States, 
used  for  knees  in  ship-building. 

Pull  through.     To  escape  disaster  by  a  combination  of  energy  and    /ta.^  ,  ^  ^r\uA 
fortitude,  notwithstanding  difficulties.  y*^^^,  ^/^^  f^il.  A%\_  7^^^  / 

To  put  a  Head  on.  To  bruise  one*s  head;  and,  figuratively,  to  swell. 
See  same  expression  in  body  of  book. 

Gave  utterance  to  whines  and  fVets ; 

Nay,  there  were  times  when  he  made  threats 

That  on  you  he  would  ^uf  a  head, 

Or  he  would  "bust  your  snoot*'  instead. 

AlUri  R,  CooheU  Poems, 
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Put-up  Job.  A  proceeding  injurious  to  one  party,  and  the  result  of 
the  secret  machinations  of  another,  especially  when  the  former  has 
relied  on  the  good  faith  of  the  latter. 

Put  up  to.     Instigated,  incited. 

Q. 

Quateroon.     Same  as  Quadroon,     See  Negro,  in  body  of  book. 

R 
Racker.     A  kind  of  pacing  horse. 

Rag.  A  jesting  or  contemptuous  term  for  a  flag.  Thus,  the  Con- 
federate flag  was  often  termed  by  Unionists  **  the  Rebel  ra/7." 

Rag  Baby,  The.  A  burlesque  term  for  the  policy  advocated  by  the 
**Greenbackers''  (q.  v.);  a  designation  applied  in  ridicule  to  cur- 
rency inflation  as  a  panacea  for  financial  ills,  and  advocated  on  that 
g^und  by  a  faction ,  as  a  matter  of  surpassing  importance. 

'Rah!  'rah!  'rah!  The  formula  for  a  cheer  by  the  students  of  Har- 
vard College,  Cambridge. 

Rattle- Trap.  A  building  or  house  of  poor  construction,  or  one  in  a 
decayed  condition. 

Reach.  The  pole,  or  its  equivalent,  connecting  the  forward  with  the 
hinder  wheels  of  a  wagon  or  other  four-wheeled  vehicle. 

Reaper.  An  instrument  drawn  by  horses  or  mules  for  cutting  various 
kinds  of  grain;  sometimes  called  a  Reaping-machine. 

Red  Coats.     British  soldiers. 

To  remonetize.  To  restore  and  make  a  legal  tender  any  description 
of  money  which  had  at  a  previous  time  been  such  tender.  By 
an  act  of  Congress  of  June,  1874,  silver  ceased  to  be  a  lec^ul  tender 
on  all  sums  above  80.  To  remonetize  silver  is  to  make  it  again  a 
legal  tender,  by  restoring  it  to  its  former  value. 

Mr.  Bland,  of  Missouri,  in  discussing  the  bill  before  Conen'ess 
for  the  rcmonetization  of  silver,  with  a  committee  from  Xew  York, 
said:  — 

You  bankers  had  better  accept  my  bill  to  remonetize  silver:  for  I  w:»m  you 
that,  unless  tlii>  bill  become?*  a  law,  we  will  come  to  the  next  rniiirTesjt,  and.  a* 
with  a  spon/j^e.  we  will  wipe  out  all  your  bonds.  —  .V.  Y.  Trihune.  Nov.  16,  1877. 

Sena(<>T>  Conkliiii:,  Kernan,  and  Bayard  are  decidedly  opp'  j!e«l  to  the  remone- 
tizitiim  of  silver,  and  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  passa^xe  of  a  silver 
bill  that  does  not  protect  the  honor  and  credit  of  the  Government.  —  Ibid. 
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Restonitor.     The  keeper  of  a  restaurant,  or  house  of  refreshment. 

Rip.  **  An  old  rip."  A  rake,  a  libertine.  Corruption  of  reprobate, 
English.  A  person,  reading  the  letters  R.  I.  P.  (Requiescat  in  Pace) 
on  the  top  of  a  tombstone  as  one  word,  said,  soliloquizing:  **  Rip  ! 
well,  he  was  an  old  rip,  and  no  mistake."  —  Cuthbert  Bede. 

Rooking-Chair.  A  chair  -mounted  on  rockers,  so  as  to  swing  back- 
wards and  forwards. 

Before  [the  fender],  swin^ng  himself  in  a  rocking-chair,  lounged  a  large  gen- 
tleman with  his  hat  on.  —  DickerUy  Martin  Chuztleunt^  ch.  xvii. 

Ropes.  To  **  know  the  ropes  "  is  a  figurative  expression  for  being  well 
versed  in  a  given  matter,  as  sailors  on  ship-board  are  fully  ac- 
quainted with  all  parts  of  the  rigging. 

Roagh.    In  the  nature  of  a  hardship  or  of  an  imposition;  as,  ^*  That       •  ^    '  a  . 
was  rather  rough  on  Jones,  about  his  son's  going  oft  without  letting 
him  know  of  it." 

To  rough.    To  chaff.     **  You 're  rou^Ain^  me." 

Round  in.  In  Texas,  they  say  ^*  round  in"  for  take  in,  include. 
**  In  my  tour,  I  will  round  in  Espartero's  ranch." 

Rub  and  go.  Nothing  to  spare.  *^  The  Cambridge  boat  came  in 
ahead;  but  it  was  a  rub  and  go.*^  A  narrow  avoidance  of  a  con- 
trary result.     Comp.  Touch  and  go. 

S. 

To  salt  down.  To  make  provision  for  the  future;  as,  **  When  they 
opened  the  will,  they  found  he  had  salted  down  some  5-20's  that  he 
had  not  toid  them  about." 

Sand  in  the  Wheels.  Unexpected  difficulties  preventing  the  execu- 
tion of  a  project. 

To  throw  sand  in  the  wheels.     To  cast  obstructions  in  the  way  of  an 
undertaking. 

Sang-M^le.  The  offspring  of  a  white  and  octoroon,  being  ^th  black. 
See  Negro  t  in  body  of  book. 

Sap-Boiling.  The  boiling  of  sap  from  maple-trees,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  sugar,  is  a  great  event  among  farmers  who  possess  a  sugar- 
bush  or  sugar-orchard,  which  see.  **  The  boys  are  all  going  to  the 
sap-bilen  next  week." 

/Soalping-Knife.     A  broad-bladed  knife  worn  by  frontiersmen  and 
Indians. 


....  He  dftjihnl  the  WMpon  dawn^ 
And,  lespinj;  fn>m  Ihe  rock  uimti  the  gtaiJi«, 

With  i^IitteritiK  §cat^iMtf-Jm\fii  and  baught}'  frown, 
Before  the  iiMiulARt  «tood. 

At  nij^bt,  bcfoR'  hi*  \^<t  he  Ml  seek, 

With  trounteoAncie  forlorn 
Be  tdkci^  hiA  tcafpinff-knije^  and  eke 

He  trinii  the  Indian  corn. 

Burlington  Eavkeyf^  Kor,,  19T7. 

RSap>C^a§.     A  triSing,  emptj-headed  fellow. 
Say!  or  I  say  I     An  exclamation  by  way  of  calling  attention  to  siibse- 
cjuent  words  of  the  speaker;  as,  **  Say!     Boy,  throw  that  whip  up 
k  M^^Ll  V^      here.'*    ''  I  $atf !    Stranger,  won't  you  give  u^  a  lift  here  a  mitiute." 
^ -,      /    Soapulalre.     (Fr.)     A  9mal!,  consecrated  irnagf?  of  tneta!,  suspended 
'!*•  /  from  the  neck  next  or  near  the  person,  as  a  stuppoaed  preservative 

against  accident  or  harm.     Province  of  Quebec. 

Set  ap.     Intoxicated.     **  He  carae  from  the  liquor-shop  pretty  well 

set  ri/i,^* 
Seven- Shooter.     A  revolver  with'' seven  barrels,  now  muclr  used  OH 

the  VV^esLern  frontier,     See  Shooter^  in  body  of  hook. 

Sewing- Machine.  A  machine  of  American  invention  for  performing 
the  hibi»r  of  sewinjj.  The  most  im|x»rtant  part  of  the  machine  b 
the  placing  of  the  eye  of  the  needle  near  the  mnnL 

Scribblement.  Either  a  contemptible  or  a  humorous  way  of  naming 
writings.     Comp.  Hurnjtiraph. 

BonlT.  To  nib  the  feet  againat  the  ground  or  floor,  either  while  walk- 
ing or  standing. 

Shaded.  A  term  frequently  used  in  market  reporU,  to  signify  a 
slight  falling  oil  in  prices,  without  a  definite  reduction;  as,  ^*  Prices 
were  somewhat  shaded  at  the  close.** 

Shaker.  One  of  a  reli^ous  denomination,  styled  tho  *'  United  So- 
ciety,** which  first  rijse  in  Lancashire,  England,  in  the  year  1747. 
In  the  account  which  the  Shakers  give  of  themselrea,  they  mention 
the  Quakers  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  French  prophetn 
of  a  later  date,  t^  being  the  first  who  had  a  peculiar  testimony  from 
the  Lord  to  deliver  to  the  Christian  world.  But  they  complain  that 
the  former  degenerated,  losing  that  desire  of  love  and  jiower  with 
which  they  fir?*t  set  out;  and,  the  latter  lieing  of  short  oontin nance, 
^^^g^otgr^dman^ommuni^tion^hav 
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.% 
testimon J  was  revived  in  the  persons  of  Ztxaji  Wardley,  a  tailor  by 
trade,  and  Jane  his  wife,  who  wrought  ajE  the  same  occupation. 
They  had  belonged  to  the  society  of  8kakers;  but  receiving  the 
spirit  of  the  French  prophets,  and  a  further  degree  of  light  and 
power,  by  which  they  were  separated  from  that  community,  they 
continued  for  several  years  disconnected  from  every  denomination. 
During  this  time,  their  testimony,  according  to  what  they  saw  by 
vision  and  revelation  from  Grod,  was,  **  That  the  second  appearing 
of  Christ  was  at  hand,  and  that  the  church  was  rising  in  her  fuU 
and  transcendent  glory,  which  would  effect  the  final  downfall  of 
Anti-Christ." 

From  the  shaking  of  their  bodies  in  religious  exercises,  they 
were  called  Shakers y  and  some  gave  them  the  name  of  Shaking 
Quakers. 

In  1757,  Ann  T.iee  joined  the  Society  by  confessing  her  sins  to 
Jane  Wardley.  In  1772,  she  professed  to  have  received  a  revelation 
from  God  to  repair  to  America.  Accordingly,  as  many  as  firmly 
believed  in  her  testimony,  and  could  settle  their  temporal  concerns, 
and  could  furnish  necessaries  for  tlie  voyage,  concluded  to  follow 
her.  They  arrived  in  New  York  in  1774,  and  in  1776  removed 
to  Watervliet,  near  Albany,  where  a  society  was  established,  which 
still  exists.  From  this  society  have  grown  communities  at  New 
Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  Wayne  county,  N.  Y. ;  one  in  Connecticut;  two 
in  Ohio ;  two  in  Kentucky ;  and  one  in  Indiana.  —  Rapp^s  Religious 
Denominations  in  the  U.  S. 

Shaking  Qnaker.  A  member  of  the  religious  sect  called  Shakers^ 
which  see. 

Sharpey.  A  species  of  boat  used  on  some  portions  of  the  Atlantic 
coast.    Long  Island. 

Shook  up.     ^*  He  's  considerably  shook  up,**  i.e.  greatly  agitated. 

Should  die.  Among  immature  maidens,  a  common  exclamation,  at 
the  recounting  of  almost  every  trivial  occurrence,  is,  "  I  laughed 
so  that  I  thought  I  should  die.** 

Sight.  Prospect,  favorable  probability;  as,  **  Hopkins  has  no  sight 
forgetting  the  office; "  **  Smith  thought  he  had  a  good  sight  for 
selling  his  horse." 

To  sing  out  To  shout  lustily;  e.  ^.,  '*  When  Bill  found  the  horse 
was  too  much  for  him,  he  sung  out  like  a  good  fellow  for  Tom  to 
help  him." 
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To  sing  smalL  To  substitute  a  subdued  tone  for  a  previous  blustering 
manner;  e.  g.,  **  Jenkins  commenced  to  order  everybody  round,  but 
the  'Squire  made  him  sing  small  after  he  came.'' 

Sit.     A  situation.     A  printer's  short  term  for  steady  employment. 

Sixty.  For  some  occult  reason,  this  number  is  used  by  many  persons, 
apparently  to  supply  the  lack  of  a  ready  comparison;  as,  *' He 
scolded  like  sixty  because  the  job  wasn^  done." 

Skin  of  hia  Teeth.  A  narrow  chance;  a  very  close  escape.  **  He 
got  in  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth.**  The  phrase  **  skin  of  my  teeth  " 
occurs  in  Job  xix.  20. 

Sknlldnggery.     Nonsense,  foolery. 

This  word  having  been  employed  by  a  letter-writer  in  Washing- 
ton, much  curiosity  was  manifested  by  the  press  to  know  its  mean- 
ing. The  **  Philadelphia  Times  "  (Nov.  5, 1877)  says:  **  It  is  a  very 
good  and  very  common  word  in  the  West.  It  is  a  favorite  in  the 
best  society  there;  and  the  meaning  is  very  simple,  and  well  under- 
stood by  educated  minds.  Its  best  Eastern  equivalent  probably  is 
Shenanigan,**  which  see  in  body  of  book.  See  also  Missouri-isms ^ 
in  same  place. 

To  slip  up.     To  completely  fail  in  any  undertaking. 

Sly-Boots.  A  nickname  applied  in  quasi  good  humor  to  a  person 
who  is  reputed  to  be  as  cunning  as  he  is  demure. 

To  snap  up.  1.  To  take  anjjry  and  unreasonable  exception  to  an- 
other's remark;  as,  *'  Jenkins  snapped  me  right  up  for  saying  any 
thing  about  those  potatoes." 

2.  To  jx)ssoss  one's  self  of  something  promptly  and  eagerly,  upon 
opportunity  ffiven ;  as,  "Brown  snapped  up  every  pound  of  butter 
that  Crtme  to  market." 

Soft-Horn.     A  weak,  crethilous  person. 

Soiree.  A  church  **  sociable;"  also  any  public  social  gathering. 
Canada. 

Sore-Head.  A  political  term  applied  to  those  who,  from  disappoint- 
ment in  selfish  aims,  are  disaffected  towards  the  faction  with  which 
they  have  previously  been  identified. 

Sorrel  Top.     A  derisive  appellation  for  a  red-haired  person. 

Spindigo.  Overtaken  by  a  disastrous  result;  e.  g.,  *'  He  came  out 
spindigoy**  said  of  a  person  who  entered  into  a  speculation. 
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Spoiling  for  a  Fight  Impatient  to  fight  some  one  for  the  sake  of 
fighting;  eager  for  a  conteflt. 

Sponge.  To  throw  up  the  aponge  is  an  expression  which  belongs  to  the 
slang  of  prize-fighters;  to  the  "ring**  proper,  or  circle  around 
which  pugilists  assemble  for  a  fight.  On  these  occasions,  a  sponge 
is  used  to  wipe  the  blood  as  it  flows  from  the  bleeding  contestants. 
Hence,  to  **  throw  up  the  sponge."  in  the  language  of  the  ring,  is 
to  use  it  no  longer,  thereby  acknowledging  a  defeat,  and  that 
the  party  which  ceased  to  use  the  sponge  is  vanquished.  The  fol- 
lowing example  will  show  that  the  expression  has  been  adopted  by 
religious  contestants:  — 

In  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  II.  Hopkins  to  the  **  N.  Y. 
Tribuup,''  Nov.  24,  1877,  on  tlie  advancement  of  Ritualism, 
that  eminent  writer  and  divine  says:  — 

The  Iea(Iin<r  Ritualistic  pariiihcfi  go  on  with  their  Ritualistic  services,  and  teach 
their  Ritualistic  doctrines  without  molestation.  Bishop  Stevens  tried  to  coerce 
St.  Clement's.  Philadelphia  (not  under  the  Ritual  Canon,  however),  and  finally 
jlung  up  tht  tponge  in  despair. 

Spudgel.     To  rush;  to  move  swiftly;  to  dash  off. 

Squeal.  To  give  up  in  any  undertaking  or  game;  to  **  throw  up  the 
sponge,**  which  see. 

Squealer.  (Charadriux  Virg'mlanns.)  The  Golden  Plover.  New 
England.     See  Tattler,  in  body  of  book. 

Squnch.  To  stoop  or  lie  down;  to  squeeze  one's  self  within  the 
smallest  compass. 

St!  boom!  ah!  These  syllables  or  characters  stand  for  the  sounds  by 
which  the  students  of  Princeton  College  end  a  series  of  cheers.  The 
sounds  uttered  are  intended  to  represent  the  loud  fisusing  through 
the  air  of  a  rocket,  the  rocket's  subsequent  explosion,  and  the 
clamorously  expressed  surprise  of  the  spectators  at  such  explosion. 

Stand  Sam.  To  ♦*  Stand  Sam  *'  is  to  pay  for  liquor,  refreshment,  or 
any  thing  else;  to  pay  for  the  entertainment  of  one*s  friends.  The 
expression  was  much  used  by  our  soldiers  during  the  late  civil 
war.  By  **Sam**  was  meant  **  Uncle  Sam,**  i.  e.  the  United 
States.  Hotten  says  the  expression  was  used  in  England  as  early 
as  1827.  —  Slang  Die,     See  Stand  Treat. 

State's- Prison  Bird.  A  criminal  who  has  been  sentenced  to  the 
State's  Prii^on ;  notably,  one  whose  career  renders  him  liable  to  and 
emphatically  deserving  of  constant  confinement. 

Steady  by  Jerks.    This  is  explanatory  of  itself. 
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Stick  a  Fin.     '*  I  '11  stick  a  pin  there/'  i\  «.  I  *U  make  m  not«  of  ft, 

I  Ml  bear  it  in  mind. 

Straight-haired.     Honeflt,  upfrij^ht,  reliable,  •*  square.*' 

Street- YariL     To  spiu  street- fjarn;  to  gad  about  in  an  idle  manner; 

to  frequent  the  streets  witkout  any  definite  object- 
Sub*  A  stibsititute.  A  word  in  constant  use  among  printers  to  dcno 
one  engaged  by  another  to  fill  the  permanent  situation  of  the  latter 
while  he  is  temporarily  off  duty.  *^  lie  subbed  in  Boston  for  a 
while  5 "  that  k,  obtained  casual  employment  tJiere  in  this  way. 

Sada.     In  the  suds  is  to  be  actually  enga^^ed  m  a  manner  unsuited 
receive  Tisitors,  as  a  woman  would  be  at  the  wash-tub. 

Sweat.  A  condition  of  great  mental  excitement,  reacting  upon  the 
physical  system ;  a  degree  of  c3oncern  so  deep  aa  to  induce  perspira- 
tion; as,  **  I  will  make  him  ^^weat  for  his  conduct.^*  Used  in  the 
same  sen&e  in  England, 

Nrtf  did  he  ever  once  repeat 

The  prank  that  ga.v^  tibti  eucb  m  §wetU, 

Alhtfi  M,  Cootu'i  Poemt. 


Taking,  Excitement,  undue  ennotion;  as,  **  I  found  Jerry  in  a  ter- 
rible taking  about  his  brother^a  failure," 

Territory.  In  the  United  States,  a  portion  of  the  country  not  in- 
eluded  within  the  liiniti*  of  any  State,  and  not  admitted  a^  a  State 
into  the  Union*  but  ori^anized  by  a  separate  lejj^^-^lature.  utider  a 
territorial  governor  and  other  officers  appc»inted  by  the  President 
aud  Senate  of  the  United  States,  — Webster. 

Tip'Cart.  A  two-wheeled  vehicle,  so  constructed  as  to  **dump"  ita 
load  by  tipping  up  the  forward  end  of  the  body. 

Too  Thin  to  waah.     Too  evident.      See  Too  Thin^  in  body  of  book* 

TTie  attempt  at  Icgishition  wm  judicinu«ly  made  under  the  lungiiftge  of  frfend- 
lineis,  »nd  an  expre««  desire  to  *'  increiiw  the  efTiejency  "  of  these  Irmtflutlons  by 
ft  little  cAncinic«l  leg^Alntion.  Hut  the  veil  wa«  foo  thin  to  wtuh.  —  Rrv,  Or,  J.  i7, 
ffopkim  on  Riiualism,  N,  Y.  Tribune ^  Nov,  94,  18T7. 

Trade  Dollar,  A  silver  dollar,  coined  by  act  of  Congress,  Jan,  19, 
1873»  containing  420  grains  Troy,  and  ma4le  a  legal  tender  at  its 
nominal  value  for   any  amount   not   exceeding   five   dollars,   the 

"  i^^^  ^M  rf  vmm  mnittfii  wirtiig  tmt  i\^  giiiaai'* 
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It  IB  called  the  '*  trade  dollar,"  being  coined  expressly  for  export  to 
China  and  India.  At  first,  it  was  received  with  hesitation  in  China; 
but,  upon  repeated  tests  of  its  weight  and  fineness  being  made,  its 
intrinsic  value  became  fixed,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  received 
with  great  favor  at  the  ports  of  Canton,  Swatow,  Amoy,  and  Foo- 
Chow.  **  Indeed,"  says  Mr.  Low,  our  Minister  at  Pekin,  **  so 
reliable  has  this  coin  proven,  that  the  viceroys  of  the  provinces  in 
which  the  ports  named  are  situated  have  ordered  that  they  be 
received  in  payment  for  duties  in  payment  of  customs  duties,  at 
their  standard  value,  as  compared  with  the  tael." 

Ttainean.     (Fr.)     A  farmer's  working-sleigh.     Province  of  Quebec. 

Tumble  to  or  Tumble.     Understand;  as,  **  Do  you  tumble  to  it?" 
"Yes,  I/umW<f." 


W. 

Wammikin.  A  raft  of  square  timber  or  long  logs,  on  which  is  built 
a  comfortable  shanty,  with  cooking  and  sleeping  facilities,  used  by 
lumbermen  in  Maine.     See  Rajl^  in  body  of  book. 

At  ntgfat,  the  men  seek  their  several  Wammikins  for  supper,  sleep,  and  break- 
fast ;  and,  when  the  **  drive  **  finally  arrives  at  its  destination,  the  timber  of 
these  portable  hotels  comes  into  good  use  fbr  booms  and  other  purposes. — 
Scribner'i  Monthly  for  December,  1877,  p.  161. 

Water-'V7itoh.  (Podiceps.)  A  name  applied  to  the  whole  family  of 
grebes.     They  are  also  called  Hell-dioerx  and  Tinker4oons, 

Wringer.  An  instrument  worked  by  hand  for  forcing  or  wringing 
water  from  clothes  after  they  have  been  washed,  thereby  saving 
great  labor. 


Yahoo.     (Additional  to  this  word  in  body  of  book.) 

A  word  first  used  by  Swift  in  Gulliver's  Travels  to  designate  a 
race  of  beings,  degraded  men  subject  to  the  Houyhnhnms.  The 
name  and  the  character  attracted  the  wits  of  the  day,  especially 
those  of  Swift's  party,  who,  like  him,  were  disposed  to  be  out  of 
sorts  with  the  order  of  things  and  the  men  at  the  head  of  af- 
fairs. In  July,  1726,  Lord  Bolingbroke  writes  from  Dawley  Farm 
to  Swift,  Pope,  and  Gay,  under  the  designation  of  **  the  three  Yahoos 
of  Twickenham,  Jonathan,  Alexander,  and  John.'*  Mrs.  Howard, 
too,  in  writing  to  Swift  in  allusion  to  an  impostor  of  the  name  of 
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Mary  Tafts,  calls  her  a  Yahoo ;  and  Gay  writes,  **  We  are  afraid 
that  B.  hath  been  guilty  of  that  crime  that  you  (like  a  Houyhnhnm) 
have  treated  him  as  a  Yahoo.  ^^ — Dr,  Waller* s  note  to  Gulliver* s 
Travels,  Cosset* s  Ed.,  p.  279. 

Art  thou  the  first  who  did  the  coast  explore  ? 

Did  never  Yahoo  tread  tliat  ground  Ijefore  V  —  Pope. 

Yankee  Doodle.     (Additional  to  this  term  in  body  of  book.) 

You  know,  my  dear  Freddy,  how  oft  if  we  would. 

By  the  laws  of  Session  we  might  have  done  good : 

We  might  have  told  Ireland  we  pitied  her  lot ; 

Might  have  soothed  her  with  hope,  but  you  know  we  did  not; 

We  might  have  withheld  our  political  noodles 

From  knocking  their  heads  against  hot  Yankee  doodlet. 

Tom  Moore,  Twopenny  Pott  Boy. 

Y'tL'wp,     The  cry  of  a  sickly  bird,  or  of  one  in  distress.  — Jamieson, 
Scottish  Die. 

The  **  Atlantic  Monthly  "  for  December,  1877  (p.  744),  in  speak- 
ing of  the  author  of  **  Licaves  of  Grass,**  says:  — 

The  indictment  preferred  against  [Walt]  Whitman  has  three  counts:  first,  he  is 
nasty  ;  second,  he  is  tedious  and  prosaic;  third,  his  singing  is  a  barbaric  yawp. 

**  Now  as  to  the  barbaric  yawp,**  continues  the  critic,  **  I  maintain 
that  there  are  passages  of  his  poetry  which  show  him  to  be  one  of 
our  very  first  mastera  of  verbal  melody  and  harmony,  and  <lo  not 
find  it  surprising  that  he  should  have  attracted  toward  him  two 
such  diverse,  but  veritable  singers  as  Swinburne  and  Tennyson." 

To  yawp,  yaup.     To  cry  out  like  a  child;  to  whine.  — Jamieson,  Scot. 
Die.     Noticed  also  by  Webster,  who  adds  **  Scot,  and  U.  S.** 
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A  small  house  well  filled  is  better  than  an  empty  palace. 

A  cold  manner  never  covered  a  warm  heart:  hot  water  imparts  a 
glow  even  to  a  silent  teapot. 

A  college  education  shows  a  man  how  devilish  little  other  people 
know. 

A  nod  is  as  good  as  a  wink  to  a  blind  horse. 

Seeing  is  believing;  but  it  is  not  those  who  stare  most  who  see  the 
best  always. 

When  ponds  dry  up,  the  pokes  get  the  pollywogs. 

When  grasshoppers  are  so  plenty  as  to  make  the  pastures  poor, 
gobblers  grow  fat. 

Never  draw  on  to-morrow.  It  is  like  anticipating  one's  income, 
and  making  the  future  bear  the  expenses  of  the  past. 

To  carry  care  to  bed  is  to  sleep  with  a  pack  on  your  back. 

Thundering  long  words  aint  wisdom,  and  stopping  a  creature's 
mouth  is  more  apt  to  improve  his  mind  than  his  understanding. 

Love  is  like  the  small-pox:  it  comes  in  the  natural  way,  and  one 
can't  help  it. 

Swapping  facts  is  befcter  than  swapping  horses  any  time. 

Hope  is  a  pleasant  acquaintance,  but  an  unsafe  friend.  He  '11  do 
on  a  pinch  for  a  travelling  companion,  but  he  is  not  the  man  for  your 
banker. 

Where  there  is  great  strength,  there  aint  apt  to  be  much  gumption. 

A  handsome  man  in  a  general  way  aint  much  of  a  man. 

The  world  is  like  a  baked  meat-pie:  the  upper  crust  is  rich,  dry, 
and  puffy;  the  lower  crust  is  heavy  and  underdone.  The  middle  is 
not  bad  generally,  but  the  smallest  part  of  all  is  that  which  flavors  the 
whole. 

Nicknames  stick  to  people,  and  the  most  ridiculous  are  the  most 
adhesive. 

Conceit  grows  as  natural  as  the  hair  on  one's  head;  but  it  is  longer 
in  coming  out. 

M 
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Brag  is  a  dog  that  ererybody  hates,  but  nobody  fears,  for  he  only 
bow-wows. 

There  is  cant  in  politics  as  well  as  in  religion,  and  hypocrites  of 
either  kind  are  rascals. 

Piety  aint  found  in  pot-houses,  nor  patriotism  in  mobs  or  mob- 
meetings. 

Blushing  for  others  is  the  next  thing  to  taking  a  kicking  for  them. 

Those  who  do  the  most  bragging  about  their  independence  before 
marriage  do  the  least  of  it  afterwards. 

I  have  never  known  a  second  wife  but  what  was  boss  of  the  sit- 
uation. 

Whiskey  b  a  hard  thing  to  convince,  therefore  never  argue  with  a 
drunken  man. 

Idleness  is  the  great  bane  of  life:  the  devil  always  enters  the  idle 
man's  house  without  knocking. 

Dandies  are  a  quick  study:  after  you  have  looked  one  over,  you 
have  got  the  size  of  the  whole. 

Don't  despise  your  poor  relations :  they  may  become  suddenly  rich, 
and  then  it  will  be  awkward  to  explain  things  to  them. 

A  woman  always  prefers  to  look  up  to  her  husband,  and  never  looks 
down  on  him  unless  she  is  obliged  to. 

Pet  children  are  tyrants;  and  a  pet  deacon  wants  as  much  watching 
as  a  pet  coon. 

A  pet  wife  soon  gets  to  be  captain,  and  a  pet  baby  rules  the  whole 
household. 

Young  fools  are  comparatively  harmless:  it  is  the  old  fools  that 
make  most  trouble  in  the  world. 

It  is  time  enough  for  a  man  to  laugh  at  his  own  wit  after  others  get 
through. 

Those  who  begin  by  believing  too  much  generally  end  by  believ- 
ing nothing. 

Experience  is  a  good  teacher,  although  a  slow  one :  before  we  get 
half  through  her  lessons,  the  bell  rings,  and  we  are  summoned  to 
judgment. 

The  goose,  like  other  fools,  always  seems  anxious  to  prove  that  he 
is  a  goose. 

Any  man  who  can  swap  horses  or  catch  fish  and  not  lie  about  it 
is  just  as  pious  as  men  ever  become  in  this  world. 

The  shortest  way  to  a  woman's  heart  is  to  praise  her  baby  and  her 
bonnet;  and  to  a  man's  heart,  to  praise  his  horse  and  buggy. 

There  are  no  women  so  much  abused  as  mothers-in-law,  and  none 
seem  to  stand  it  so  well. 
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Early  genioB  is  like  a  cabbage:  it  doesn't  head  well. 

Shaipers  are  like  hornets,  —  intimate  on  short  acquaintance. 

Secrets  are  like  the  measles:  they  take  easy  and  spread  easy. 

When  you  see  a  doctor  who  always  travels  on  the  jump,  you  can 
bet  he  is  looking  for  a  job. 

Self-made  men  are  almost  always  apt  to  be  a  little  too  proud  of  the 
job. 

There  aint  much  fun  in  physic;  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  physic 
in  fun. 

It  is  a  very  small  spot  in  a  lightning-bug's  tail  that  shines ;  it  is 
the  darkness  of  the  night  that  makes  it  so  brilliant:  it  is  just  so  with 
virtue. 

Disease  and  pills,  when  they  enter  a  man's  body,  are  like  two 
lawyers  when  they  undertake  to  settle  his  afEairs:  they  compromise  the 
matter  by  laying  out  the  patient. 

Sewing  societies  are  generally  places  where  women  meet  to  rip  and 
80  —  up  the  neighborhood. 

Advice  is  like  castor  oil,  —  easy  enough  to  give,  but  dreadful  uneasy 
to  take. 

Error  will  creep  through  a  crack,  while  truth  will  get  stuck  in  a 
doorway. 

Take  the  humbug  out  of  the  world,  and  you  wont  have  much  left 
to  do  business  with. 

The  interviewer  has  just  brains  enough  to  keep  his  impudence 
active;  and,  though  he  has  but  little  malice,  he  will  hunt  you  sharper, 
and  worry  you  worse,  than  a  canal-boat  bed-bug. 

Death  is  no  escape  from  the  interviewer;  for  they  will  hang  around 
the  departure  till  they  get  an  item,  and  then  go  for  the  widow. 

When  a  man  runs  his  head  against  a  post,  he  curses  the  post  first, 
all  creation  next,  and  something  else  last,  and  never  thinks  of  cursing 
himself. 

An  enthusiast  is  an  individual  who  believes  about  four  times  as 
much  as  he  can  prove,  and  who  can  prove  about  four  times  as  much  as 
anybody  else  believes. 

It  is  easy  to  manage  our  neighbors'  business,  but  our  own  sometimes 
bothers  us. 

People  who  are  trying  to  get  to  heaven  on  their  creed  yriU  find  out 
at  last  th^t  they  didn't  have  a  through  ticket. 

The  thinner  the  ice  is,  the  more  anxious  is  every  one  to  see  whether 
it  will  bear. 

Be  meroiful  to  all  dumb  animals:  no  man  can  ride  to  heaven  on  a 
sore-backed  horse. 
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The  dog  that  will  follow  everybody  aint  worth  a  cent. 

Ambition  is  as  hollow  as  the  soul  of  an  echo. 

Tides,  steam-boats,  and  soda-water  will  wait  for  no  one. 

Big  feet,  like  a  leather  shirt,  are  more  for  use  than  ornament. 

Money  slips  from  the  fingers  like  a  watermelon  seed,  travels  with- 
out legs,  and  flies  without  wings. 

It  is  the  lot  of  humanity  to  err  at  times,  as  the  drunken  man  said 
when  he  mistook  the  pigpen  for  his  bedroom. 

A  good  deed  will  stick  out,  with  an  inclination  to  spread  like  the 
tail  of  a  peacock. 

Evil  actions,  like  crushed  rotten  eggs,  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  all. 

One  might  as  well  undertake  to  whistle  a  grape-vine  from  a  white- 
oak  as  to  induce  a  girl  to  relinquish  her  lover. 

Vice  is  like  a  skunk  that  smells  awfully  rank,  when  stirred  up  by 
the  pole  of  misfortune. 

Obstinacy  is  like  red  hair:  there  is  no  cure  for  it  but  to  die.     B. 

Time  isn't  of  more  account  than  an  old  setting  hen.     B. 

A  hen's  time  aint  much.     B. 

All  deacons  are  good,  but  there 's  odds  in  deacons.     B. 

It 's  a  poor  belly  that  can't  warm  its  own  pie.     (Cape  Cod.) 

I  never  eat  the  calf  in  the  cow's  belly. 

Believe  all  things  that  you  hear,  but  put  your  faith  and  money  in 
but  few.     B. 

Clubs  are  places  where  most  people  go  to  get  rid  of  themselves.    B. 

Waiting  to  be  whipped  is  the  most  uninteresting  period  in  boy- 
hood life.     B. 

The  man  who  is  reckless  of  his  life  holds  it  at  just  about  its  market 
price.     B. 

The  most  critical  people  to  suit  are  those  who  board  at  alms- 
houses.    B. 

Don't  parade  your  sorrows  before  the  world;  but  hury  them  as 
dogs  do  their  old  bones,  and  then  growl  if  anybody  offers  to  dig  them 
up.     B. 

The  middle  course  is  the  best:  even  a  moderate  deacon  is  better 
than  a  ret-hot  one.     B. 

Woman  has  always  been  a  match  for  man :  Adam  held  the  best 
cards,  but  he  didn't  play  them  well.     B. 

There  are  no  weeds  in  the  world  that  wilt  so  quick  as  the  weeds  of 
the  widower.     B. 

The  man  who  lives  the  life  of  a  toady  is  a  kind  of  human  spit- 
box.     B. 

If  you  would  escape  envy,  abuse,  and  taxes,  you  must  live  in  a  deep 
well,  and  only  come  out  at  night.     B. 
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It  aint  whistlin'  makes  the  plough  go. 

Wishers  and  woulders  make  poor  housekeepers. 

Tou  can't  make  a  fog-horn  out  of  a  pig's  tail:  the  squeal  aint  in 
that  end. 

Perseverance  is  a  whole  team  in  itself;  but,  tackled  with  Patience, 
••Jordan  is  a  slow  road  to  travel." 

It  is  more  respectable  to  be  seen  with  a  dirty  shirt  on  one's  back 
and  a  clean  moral  reputation  beneath  it,  than  with  an  oath-stained 
character  wrapped  in  broadcloth.     D. 

Whatever  your  conscience  dictates  to  be  done,  do  it,  and  tell  the 
devil  to  go  home  and  attend  to  his  domestic  affairs.     D. 

Deal  justly  with  all  men :  if  your  neighbor  steals  a  sheep  of  you, 
consider  it  an  act  of  necessity  on  his  part,  and  furnish  him  with  funds 
to  buy  his  mutton  in  future.     D. 

Animated  by  the  invigorating  influence  of  love,  a  young  man  will 
climb  higher  and  steeper  acclivities  than  a  Rocky  Mountain  ram,  leap 
farther  at  a  hop  than  a  kangaroo,  crawl  through  a  smaller  hole 
than  a  weasel,  assume  more  colors  than  the  chameleon,  and  dive 
deeper  into  danger  than  avarice  ever  dare  venture  for  the  sake  of 
the  all-puissant  dollar.     D. 

To  test  your  luck;  don't  thi-ow  dice  nor  buy  lottery  tickets;  but 
put  your  hand  to  the  plough,  and  hold  on.     D. 

Don't  suppose  that  good  luck  will  keep  company  with  a  loafer  who 
is  too  lazy  to  work.     D. 

Life  is  like  a  kiss  that  does  not  last  long  enough  for  a  fellow  to 
ascertain  how  good  it  is.     D. 

Let  a  man  be  minus  his  brains  and  plus  brass,  and  he  is  sure 
to  slide  through  the  world  as  though  he  was  greased  from  ear  to 
ankle.     D. 

Money,  like  manure,  is  of  no  earthly  use  until  it  is  spread. 

Keep  cool;  be  busy;  clarify  your  conscience,  and  exhibit  a  clean 
shirt.     D. 

Idleness  eats  big  holes  through  one's  coat,  jacket,  and  trowsers, 
and  never  provides  means  to  mend  them.     D. 

The  longest  pole  fetches  down  the  persimmons. 

Let  every  man  skin  his  own  skunks  [t.  e.  do  his  **own  dirty 
work"].     S".  S. 

Tease  not  your  own  gizzard;  fret  not  your  own  mizzard. 

Let  well  enough  alone. 

The  bread  of  idleness  in  a  general  way  is  apt  to  be  stale,  and  some- 
times I  consait  it  is  a  little  grain  sour.     S.  S. 

The  mind  is  like  a  slate,  — one  thing  gets  rubbed  out  for  another. 
S.  S. 
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Republics,  like  some  apples^  thrive  only  in  certain  places.     S.  S. 

Grumbling  8pt>il8  the  relish »  and  hnrU  the  dig^estinn,     S,  S. 

Bashf  ulness  rubs  off  in  America  long  before  the  beard  comes.  S.  8, 

When  you  see  a  politician  extra  full  of  patriolLsm  and  stuffed  with 
utump  Rpeechea,  you  tnav  take  it  for  granted  lie  wants  office  either  for 
himself  or  some  friend.     D. 

Hofrt3*8  brightest  visions  absquatulate  with  their  golden  promiaea 
before  the  least  cloud  of  disappointment^  aud  leave  not  a  shiuplaster 
behind.     D« 

Politics  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  race  for  a  purMi  a  game 
for  the  stakes »  a  battle  for  the  spoil »,     D. 

No  man  nor  woman  can  be  a  general  favorite  and  be  trae»     S.  S. 

Hypocrisy  baa  enlisted  more  people  for  *»  Old  Scratch  "than  any 
recruiting  sergeant  he  has.     S.  S. 

The  moment  a  fellow  has  a  woman's  secret,  he  is  that  woman's 
master.     S.  S. 

No  atheist,  with  all  his  boasted  bravery,  has  ever  dared  to  adver* 
tise  his  belief  on  his  torn b- stone.     B. 

When  a  man  is  old  enough  to  travel  a  good  gait  on  his  expenenoe, 
death  taps  him  on  the  ahoulder  and  wants  him  jnst  around  the  cor- 
ner.    B. 

The  man  who  can*t  find  any  thing  to  do  generally  hunts  with  great 
caution «     B. 

Beauty  has  won  many  a  victory,  but  seldom  has  succeeded  in  keep* 
ing  it  long.     B, 

The  man  who  has  never  been  cheated  doesn't  know  as  much  as  he 
will  some  day  before  long^  perhaps.     B. 

A  careless  man  in  a  family  is  a  nuisance,  but  a  sluttish  woman  is 
worse  than  a  blister.     B. 

He  who  has  nothing  to  do  in  this  world  hut  to  amuse  himself  has 
the  hardest  job  on  hand  that  I  know  oL     B. 

There  is  nothing  that  we  make  so  many  blunders  about  and  the 
world  so  few  as  the  actual  amount  of  our  importance.     B, 

He  who  works  for  notoriety  had  rather  be  insulted  than  not  noticed 
at  all.     B. 

One  half  the  troubles  in  this  world  can  be  traced  to  saying  **  Yea  " 
too  quick,  and  to  not  Baying  **  No  '*  soon  enough,     B. 

When  the  fox  turns  preacher,  the  geese  had  better  not  go  to  night- 
meetings.     S.  S. 

There  is  no  security  where  there  is  a  committee  of  safety.     S,  8^ 

Fellows  who  have  no  tongues  are  often  all  eyes  and  eats.     8.  8. 
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Like  bricks. 

Like  all  fury. 

Like  all  nature. 

Like  all  poseessed. 

Like  hot  cakes. 

As  cute  as  a  fox. 

As  drunk  as  a  loon. 

As  crazy  as  a  bed-bug. 

As  mad  as  all  wrath. 

As  long  as  a  thanksgiving  sermon. 

As  straight  as  a  loou's  leg. 

Mad  enough  to  eat  snakes. 

As  dry  as  a  lime-burner's  wig. 

As  meek  as  a  sucking  dove. 

As  innocent  as  a  sucking  turkey. 

As  hot  as  the  devil's  kitchen. 

As  quick  as  greased  lightning. 

As  crooked  as  a  Virginia  fence. 

As  tight  as  the  bark  of  a  tree. 

As  thin  as  the  last  run  of  shad. 

As  happy  as  a  clam  at  high  water. 

Thicker  than  bees  in  a  buckwheat  field. 

As  smiling  as  a  basket  of  chips. 

As  outspoken  as  a  north-wester. 

As  hungry  as  a  g^ven  image. 

As  handy  as  a  pocket  in  a  shirt. 

As  dry  as  the  clerk  of  a  lime-kiln. 

As  busy  as  bees  in  a  tar-barrel. 

As  small  as  the  little  end  of  nothing. 

As  popular  as  a  hen  with  one  chicken. 

Hopping  about  like  pop-corn  on  a  hot  shovel. 

He  pricks  up  his  ears  like  a  filly  in  fly-time. 
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Mean  enough  to  steal  acorns  from  a  blind  hog. 

Stingy  enough  to  Bkim  his  miik  at  both  ends. 

Head  and  tail  up  like  chicken-cocka  in  laying-time. 

As  proud  as  a  mulatto  in  a  negro  congregation. 

Hot  enough  to  fry  piteh  out  of  a  palm-leaf  hat. 

To  feel  as  mean  as  a  rooster  in  a  thunder  shower. 

To  grutit  like  an  old  sow  when  she  heara  the  swill  running,     D» 

As  freah  in  my  memory  as  butter  just  from  the  chum. 

As  mad  as  a  bull  among  humble-bees. 

As  forlorn  as  an  unmated  cooti. 

As  forlorn  as  a  musquash  when  his  swamp  haa  been  drahied. 

She  looks  like  a  scalded  shoab  on  the  last  day  of  hog-killing. 

As  big  as  what  hogs  dream  of  when  they  ^re  too  fat  to  snore. 

As  cold  as  the  north  side  of  a  January  grave-stone  by  moonlight. 

As  misersible  as  roosters  in  a  rain^  heads  down  and  tails  half-raast. 

So  thievish  that  people  have  taken  in  their  stone  walls  at  night. 

As  silently  as  a  snail  slips  over  a  cabbage-leaf  on  a  dewy  morning. 

To  look  as  solemn  as  though  a  stone  wall  lay  on  one's  grandmother. 

As  busy  as  a  negro  in  a  sugar-cask. 

As  busy  as  a  ben  with  fifteen  chickens  in  a  barn-yard. 

It  stinks  worse  in  the  nostrils  of  Heaven  than  a  dead  horse  on  tho 
top  of  iloiint  Ararat. 

He  sticks  like  a  Comanche  on  a  mustang:  the  worse  it  Jumps,  the 
tighter  he  sticks. 

Like  a  dog  at  a  churn,  ^  working  hard,  with  no  prospect  of  a  lick 
at  the  butter. 

The  pigs  were  so  poor  that  the  owner  was  obliged  to  tie  knots  in 
their  tails  to  keep  them  from  crawling  through  the  cracks  of  their 
pens.     D. 

A  miser  has  a  soul  so  small  that  a  million  like  it  could  go  through 
the  eye  of  a  cambric  needle  abreast.     D, 

To  feel  as  if  one  could  lick  the  spirit  out  of  a  dozen  76*s  in  leaa 
than  two  shakes  of  a  lobster's  liver,     D. 

He  bawls  loud  enough  to  make  a  dearl  horse  turn  over  in  his  grave 

She  looks  like  an  angel  rammed  through  a  brush-fence  into  a  world 
of  wretchedness  and  woe. 

I  see  many  that  permit  the  worm  of  corruption  to  gnaw  at  their 
moth-eaten  morals  I  Their  name  is  Legion ;  and  the  way  they  are 
streaking  it  down  the  dark  road  to  ntin  is  sorrowful  to  steam  looomo- 
iires.     D. 

I  felt  like  a  speck  of  dust  cat  up  into  homcBopatiiio  doses  for  a  child 
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Afl  intere^ing  a  sigtit  as  a  shimmy  (cheriiifle)  in  a  wash-tub;  and 
whispers  of  purity,  love,  barmonji  and  peace.     D. 

I  can  striJte  as  hard  as  fot]rth-proo£  lightnings  and  Iceep  it  up  rough 
and  tumble  as  long  as  a  wild-cat. 

As  much  out  of  tune  as  a  oom-stalk  iddle  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
plough-boj.     D. 

As  forward  and  saucy  as  the  devil  himself. 

As  fierce  as  a  ram-cat^ 

He  doesn't  know  enough  to  chaw  gum. 

Ho  doesn^t  know  enough  to  throw  potato-apples  over  a  fence. 

I'm  in  au  unfortua;ite  portitioUf  as  the  toad  eaid  when  he  found 
himself  under  a  harrow  which  was  about  to  go  over  him. 

Like  a  singed  cat,  —  better  than  he  seeuis* 

As  natural  as  grinning  in  t^  a  hyena. 

As  tough  QA  old  hickory,  and  &»  long-winded  as  a  tornado. 

As  lonely  as  a  catamount,  and  as  dull  as  a  bachelor  beaver. 

Like  a  pea  in  a  hot  tiki  11  et. 

Better  than  pone  and  'lasses. 

Great  on  small  wheels,  i.  e.  large  pretensions  on  a  slight  basis. 

Cheaper  than  bull-beef  at  a  penny  a  pound. 

As  scarce  as  hen ^s  teeth. 

With  all  its  frauds  and  deceptions,  we  cling  to  the  earth  as  it  turns 
on  its  axi*i,  like  a  tumble-bug  when  it  accidentally  rolls  down  hill. 

You  may  scent  your  persons  with  the  richest  perfume ;  but  they 
will  no  more  compare  with  tiie  rich  fragrance  that  youth  and  l>eauty 
emit,  than  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  a  wounded  f^kunk  can  equal 
the  odor  of  an  orange-grove.     D. 

As  important  as  a  militia  officer  on  a  training-day. 

As  usetesa  as  whbiUng  p«talms  to  adea<l  horse. 

As  melancholy  as  a  Quaker  meeting-house  by  moonlight. 

Thrashing  round  like  a  short-tailed  bull  in  fly- time. 

Wlien  fright'ened,  a  coward  will  shake  like  a  shirt  in  a  hurricane. 

Hash  is,  like  faith,  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for  and  the  evi- 
dence of  things  not  seen. 

He  does  not  need  it  any  more  than  a  toad  does  a  pocket. 

Like  shoemaker's  wax,  we  are  bound  to  admire  goodness  and  stick 
to  it,  whether  found  in  the  dunghill  of  humanity  or  in  hearts  of 
angeb.     D. 

As  for  taking  a  good  man's  name  from  him,  you  might  as  well 
undertake  to  pull  goose-quills  from  the  wings  of  an  angel.     D. 

When  a  woman's  afTections  are  oooe  fairly  fastened  upon  a  fellow, 
thej  stick  and  hang  like  tick  to  a  sheep.     D. 
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An  easy  &s  rolling  off  a  log. 

^e  *8  ti  whole  team  and  a  dog  under  the  wagon. 

The  lustre  that  aurrounds  gtxid  deeds  will  as  much  ontshine  the 
light  of  a  candle  as  the  noonday  sun  surpasses  tlie  feeble^  phospho- 
rescent glow  emanating  from  the  tail-end  of  a  lightning-bu^.     D. 

Time  may  scribble  decay  over  the  whole  vegetable  world;  but  he 
can  no  more  make  a  mark  upon  the  unalterable  ocean  than  a  school- 
boy c^n  cipher  upon  a  buttered  slate.     D. 

The  world  has  been  rolling  in  sin  and  oormptioii,  like  the  ball  of 
a  tumble-bug  through  maniiTe,  till  it  is  ready  to  flatten  beneath  the 
weight  of  ita  squashy  abominations.     D. 

So  indiMinct^  that  I  can  no  more  see  it  than  I  can  see  the  shadow 
of  an  idea. 

The  tiling  is  as  impossible  as  it  would  be  to  fire  a  joke  from  & 
cannon. 

To  disappear  as  suddenly  as  ghosts  at  cock-crowing.     S.  S. 

As  tender  as  a  porter-house  steak,     B. 

As  full  of  twitter  as  is  a  canary-bird  on  a  perch.     B. 

Like  a  streak  of  yellow  sunshine,     B. 

Like  the  balm  of  many  flowers.     B. 

Like  a  Scotch  terrier  at  a  rat-hole.     B. 

As  full  of  wit  as  a  ginger-beer  bottle  is  of  pop.     B. 

As  serious  as  a  whit©  mouse  in  a  wire-trap.     B. 

As  proud  of  her  as  a  third  lieutenant  is  of  his  first  epaulettes.    B. 

As  welcome  as  a  dandelion  io  the  bosom  of  winter.     B. 

As  sleek  and  slippery  as  though  he  had  been  taking  a  hip-bath  In 
a  tub  of  soap-grease,     D- 

As  rough  as  the  back  of  a  hedgehog,  and  as  foul  as  Zebedee*8  hen, 
that  laid  three  rotten  eggs  to  a  good  one.     D. 

Of  no  more  use  than  it  would  be  to  stop  up  a  rat- hole  with  an 
apple  dumpling.     D, 

All  talking  and  none  listening,  after  the  manner  of  a  Woman's 
Rights*  Convention. 

As  clamorous  for  food  as  the  boys  of  a  district  school  just  let  out 
to  play  at  lunch-time.     B. 

Some  men  have  so  little  backbone,  that  you  might  as  well  under- 
take to  help  them  as  to  stand  an  angleworm  on  end  and  ask  him  to 
dance  a  jig.     B. 

I  would  sooner  face  a  square  mile  of  graaahoppera,  or  cross  the 
Newark  marshes  by  moonlight  in  August^  when  mosquitoes  are  In 
their  gloiy,  than  have  a  newspaper  critic  who  writee  for  eight  dollars 
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The  jokes  of  an  auctioneer  are  generally  as  level  as  a  oold  slap- 
jack.   B. 

Mean  enough  to  steal  the  coppers  from  a  dead  nigger's  eyes. 

She  leaned  against  him  like  a  sick  kitten  against  a  hot  brick. 

He  should  be  kicked  to  death  by  lame  grasshoppers. 

As  impracticable  as  it  would  be  to  employ  learned  spiders  to  span 
the  Mississippi  with  cobweb  bridges  suitable  for  railway  purposes. 

We  can  make  a  new  application  of  an  old  story,  as  the  schoolmarm 
said  when  she  spanked  the  little  boy  with  **  Robinson  Crusoe.'' 

To  leave  stains  as  conspicuous  as  the  traces  of  candy  about  the 
handles  of  a  young  candy-sucker's  mug.    D. 

Her  hair  it  hung  about  her  cheeks  like  seaweed  round  a  clam. 

In  youth's  lovely  spring-time,  thought,  reason,  and  philosophy  are 
as  much  strangers  to  us  as  is  piety  to  a  plaster-o'-Paris  Christian,  or 
patriotism  to  Powers's  Greek  Slave.     D. 

News  borrows  the  wings  of  lightning,  and  darts  to  the  uttermost 
ends  of  the  earth  in  less  than  two  throbs  of  a  scared  kitten's  liver.    D. 

Just  as  confident  as  I  am  sure  that  lawyers  will  never  go  to  heaven 
any  other  way  than  by  degrees.    D. 


NoTB.— Proverbs  and  Similes  marked  B.  are  from  the  writings  of 
"Josh  Billings  "  (Henry  W.  Shaw) ;  those  marked  D.  are  from  the  sermons 
of  "Dow,  Junior"  (Elbridge  G.  Page) ;  and  those  marked  S.  S.,  from  the 
writings  of  "Sam  Slick,  the  Clock-maker"  (Judge  T.  C.  Haliburton). 
Doubtless,  others  in  the  list  are  by  the  same  writers. 


STATES,  FEOFLE,  AND  CITIES,  THEIR  ABBBXVIATI0N8 
AND  NICKNAMES. 


Kaxmo 

V      Abbravi- 

KimAJEItOV 

vlmmom 

XteKVAKnov 

BXATEB, 

atloiia. 

8TAm  AVD  Fwma. 

OlfiBe. 

GnriBB. 

AWmom 

.    Ak. 

AlMkftTbr. 

.    Alaa. 

ArbonaTn 

.    Aria. 

AlfaUMM 

.    .    Aik. 

BearflCito. 

[Gate. 

adifornia 

.  .  oa. 

G«ld«iStata    .    .    . 

SaaftMieiaee 

City  of  the  Qoldoi 

Ooooeetfeiift 

.    Comi. 

LandofStaadyHaUta 

NewHafw 

CStjonaine. 

ft 

»» 

Bl«»^w  State     .    . 

Colond« 

.    GoL 

Ontemiiab. 

Oobanbfa,! 

Kst   D.G. 

WaiUivtMi 

CM/eriUsBitaBl 

DiMOtaliT« 

r    .    Dae. 

[DhteiieM. 

DdAwan 

.    Dd. 

DiaaKNid  State. 

tf 

•      tt 

Bloe  HeB*i  Chfckaa. 

Florida  . 

.    FUl 

Ftaioaiila  State. 

GMi«ia. 

.    Ga. 

Cracken .    ■    •    .    • 

AOanta  .    . 

Gate  City. 

IdidioTer. 

.    .    Id. 

Iowa.    . 

.    la. 

Hawkejee    •    •    •    • 

Keokuk.    . 

GateCt^. 

nUMb  . 

.  ni. 

SnekerState     .    .    . 

Chkago.    . 

GaidenC%. 

M 

»f 

PrairieState     .    .    . 

S|ffinglield  • 

FkmerCitj. 

Indiana  .    . 

.    Ind. 

Hooden 

Railroad  dty. 

KansM  • 

.    Kan. 

Jay-hawken. 

Kentucky 

.    Ky. 

Dark  &  Bloody  Ground 

Louisville   . 

Falla  City. 

!• 

t» 

Comcrackers. 

Lottisiaua 

.  u. 

Creole  Sute.    .    .    . 

New  Orleans 

Crescent  City. 

«f 

•1 

PeUcan  Sute. 

Maine     . 

.    Me. 

Pine-Tree  Sute. 

Portland 

Forest  City. 

Maryland 

.    Md. 

Baltimore    . 

Monumental  City. 

Maasachosel 

U      Mass. 

Bay  Sute     .... 

Boston    .    . 

Modem  Athena. 

ft 

„ 

w 

The  Hub. 

« 

„ 

Lowell    .    . 

City  of  Spindles. 

Michigan 

.    Mich. 

Wolverines   .... 

Detroit    .    . 

City  of  the  Straits. 

Minnesota  . 

.    Min. 

Mississippi . 

.    Miss. 

Bayon  SUte. 

Missouri . 

.    Mo. 

Pukes 

St.  Ix>uis     . 

Mound  City. 

Montana  Te 

p.  .    Mta. 

Nevada  .    . 

.     Nev. 

Silver  State. 

New  Jersey 

.    N.J. 

Jersey  Blues. 

Nebraska  * 

.    Xeb. 

New  Mexico 

Tr.  N.M. 

New  Hamps 

hire  N.  H. 

Granite  SUte. 

[Lakes. 

New  York  . 

.    N.Y. 

Empire  State     .    .    . 

Buffalo  .     . 

Queen  City  of  the 

>» 

tt 

Knickerbockers      .    . 

New  York  . 

Gotham. 

ff 

ff 

Brooklyn    . 

City  of  Chnrohea. 

BTATES,   PEOPLE,   ETC. 
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KAMUor 

Abtir«vl- 

NicKirAiiKii  or 

KAjna  or 

KlCKKAMKS  or 

ClTtC*. 

atltFPt- 

8TATM  AKt>  pKOriJf- 

CiTIIEt. 

CiTiia. 

Kortli  CwoliiiA 

N,a 

Old  North  Suta. 

♦f 

tt 

Turpentioe  8ut«, 

M 

tt 

Tur.Heeii. 

[Waet 

Ohio  .       .    . 

0. 

Boduj*  State  .    .    . 

Dndonati   . 

Queen  City  of  the 

,1    ♦    ♦    ♦    , 

It 

II          • 

Porkopoli«, 

It    ...» 

»f 

Clevekod    . 

Forest  City. 

Oregon    .    ,    , 

OffB. 

Web-Foot  StAte* 

Pa. 

Keystona  StAta  *    .    . 

PhiladelphU 

Quaker  City. 

« 

n 

19 

City  of  Brotherly 

M 

*i 

Pittflburgb  . 

Iron  City.       [Love, 

Rbodr  lilAitd  . 

R.  L 

Little  Rhody. 

South  CAroUna 

s.a 

Palmetta  StAtc. 

TuuMMte   *    . 

Tenn. 

Mudheadi      ,     .    .     . 

NashTille    . 

City  of  Bocki. 

•»          *    • 

♦1 

Big'Bend  State. 

TezM     *    t    . 

Tax. 

Lone-Star  SUte. 

»»••♦♦ 

tf 

Beet-Heodji. 

UUiliTer.    .    , 

Uh. 

Moimcn  State. 

Vermont      .     . 

Vl 

Gfeen-Mountain  State. 

Virgjnm      ,    . 

Va. 

Old  DomiDian- 

„       ... 

If 

Mgiber  of  States, 

Wcit  Virginia 

W,  Vl. 

Waahington  Tr. 

Wash,T. 

Wiaoomin  .    . 

Wis, 

Badg«rSUte. 

Wjoming  T«T. 

Wyo. 

CAJtAOJl. 

Ontarki  .     .     . 

OnL      1 

Toronto .     . 

City  ©f  Collegef, 

Qoebee   .    .    . 

P,Q. 

K^nncka      ... 

Montreal 

City  of  the  Moiu>- 
[raiiiw^llieRapidf. 

t*       '    '    ■ 

Quebec  .    . 

Gibraltar  of  Amer- 

Kflw  BniaBwick 

N.  B.    X 

[kft. 

Kovi  ScotU 

N.  S.    J 

Blue  Noaea. 

Pr.  £dw.  Island 

P.E.IJ 

N«wfoundIaiid 

Nfld. 

Manitoba     .     . 

Man. 

K.-W.  Territory 

N.W.Tar 

BriL  ColumbiA. 

Br.  Col 

Cembrldge  :  Preee  of  John  WUmd  &  Son. 
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